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1 . — Notes on the Prepositions in Gellius, 

By CHARLES KNAPP, Ph.D., 

BARNARD COLLEGE, 

In his use of prepositions Aulus Gellius often departs 
widely from the practice of the classical Latin writers, in no 
particular, however, more strikingly than in the coupling of 
prepositions with cases to express thoughts which, in the best 
days of the language, the case- form by itself was amply com- 
petent to convey with clearness and precision. This phe- 
nomenon is, in part, an evidence of decay in the language. 
Even before the time of Gellius the cases had suffered a loss 
of vitality, so that frequently the unaided case-form seemed 
to the. writer insufficient to indicate the exact connection of 
ideas which he desired to suggest to the minds of his readers. 
Yet in the main the excessive use of prepositions in Gellius 
is due to other causes, to wit, his passion for the archaic 
Latin writers, and the influence of the sermo plebeius. Of 
the peculiarities discussed in the first part of this paper, 
some are to be regarded probably as archaisms. Such are 
cum valebo ab oculis, revisere and visere ady quaeso tecumy 
while dicere ady dictitare ad, inquit ady dedere ad, degustare 
exy and esitare ex point to the sermo plebeius. Our author s 
predilection for prepositions leads him (i) to use them where 
they are unnecessary, and where their employment is con- 
trary to the best usage ; (2) to repeat them without adequate 
cause ; and (3) where the choice is open between a case con- 
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straction (or a clause) and a prepositional form, to prefer the' 
latter. We will consider examples of these points in order. 

In xvl. 6, Gellins describes his encounter with a certain 
linguae Latinae Utierator concerning the meaning and origin 
of the word bidentes. In § 8 he says to his adversary; sed 
nunc a te regavi^ ecquam sdas esse huiusce vocabuli rationem. 
Above, in § 4, in narrating the preliminaries of the conflict, 
he tells us that the litterator iubebat se rogare} si quis quid 
omnium rerum vellet discere. For the normal construction 
compare iii. r. 4, iv. i. 12, xviii. i. 9. In writing rogare a 
Gelliiis was probably thinking of petere a, qumrere a, Orare a 
occurs xvii. 10. 7 ; compare Pacuv. 122 Ribb. 

A sentence worth noting is cum valebo ab oculis, revise ad 
me xiil 31. 10, For the meaning which we must assign here 
to aby see Draeger Hisiorische Syntaxp^ i. 622. 4; Schmalz/ 
§136; Lorenz on Plaut. Mil Glor, 631. With our text we 
may compare Plant. Epid, 129 A morbe valui, ab animo 
aeger; Cist, i. i. 62 doleo ab animo, doleo ab oculis ; AmL 


186. Contrast Cic. § 77 si corpore valuisset ; Nepos 

Phoc, iv. r cum propter aetatem pedibus iam non valeret ; 



Sail Bell lug, xi, S 5 vi. too. Here Gellius would seem 
to be copying Plautus. With revise ad me in this passage 
compare revises ad me vi. 17. ii; Plaut. True, ii. 4. 79; 
Lucr. ii. 359, where Munro cites Lucr. v. 636, remarking 
that the construction is common in the older writers. Visere 
ad appears in Gellius in xviii. 8. 2 conquestus quod ad se 
aegrotum non viseret; perhaps too xix. 10. i. Compare 
Ter. Hecy. 189, 237, 339 (the simple accusative 341); Lucr. 
vi. 1239; Ellis on Catullus x. 2. Lewis and Short (so also 
Klotz) cite in this connection Piso, the Annalist, ap. Gell vii. 
9. 5 dicitur ad collegam venisse visere aegrotum. But in 
view of the order of the words, it is perhaps better to con- 

^ Such inconsistencies are present almost without number in Gellius, How 
far they are due to a striving for variety, and how far to the composite character 
of his style (he has borrowed from many quarters), it would be difficult to 
determine with accuracy. 

2 This work C2d edition) will be cited henceforth simply as Draeger. 

' ^ ® This and similar references ^ to the treatise on Latin Syntax in Mhller’s 
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strue ad cdlegam^i^^a venisse. A precisely similar ^ passage 
is Gell. xvL 3. 2 ad quendam aegrura cum isset visere. It 
might, of coursej, be suggested that in Ter. Hecj, 189 (Nostra 
ilico It visere ad earn) the words ad earn should be joined to 
it and not to visere. But here the order of words, as well as 
the parallels at verses 237 and 339, point the other way. I 
know of no instance of visere ad or revisere ad in any prose 
writer of the best period. Geliiiis himself often uses visere 
as fully transitive, eg, xvL 19. 5, 23; xii. 5. i ; ii. 2. i ; ii. 26. i. 

In the following passages ad with the accusative seems to 
take the place of a simple dative of the classical period : 

(1) ii. 21. 6 turn quispiam ex his, qui se ad litteras memori- 

asque veteres dediderat, Draeger i. 576 cites Livy xxvii. 15. 
2 ad . . , consulem . . . Lucani ... dediderunt sese ; also 
examples of deditio ad from viii. 25 and xxviii. 22. Livy also 
uses restituere ad and proditio ad. In all these phrases the 
physical meaning of the verb or the noun is preserved, and 
the preposition is amply justified by the idea of motion 
inherent in that force. See Klihnast Sjnt, 154; 

Nagelsbach Lat, Siilist, § 123. i. In Gellius, however, the 
verb has its transferred sense, and the preposition would be 
hard to parallel, at least from any earlier author.^ 

(2) V. 14. 10 introductus erat inter complures ceteros ad 
ptignam bestiarum datos servus viri consularis ; v. 14. 27 me 
statim . . . dandum ad bestias ciiravit. 

(3) ii. 16. 9 (Sulpicius Apollinaris is the speaker) An chises 
enim, qui haec filium dicit ; xi. 4, 2 Hecuba est ad 
Ulixen dicens ; xvi. 3. 2; xix. 5. 4 Haec quidem ille ad nos 
. . . dictitabat ; loqui ad i 3. i ; similar is i. 3. 20 his ad 
eum verbis usus est. 

(4) ii. 26. 7 Turn Pronto ad Favorimim . . . inquit; so 
in ii. 29. II ; xix. 8. 9; xix. 10. 13A See Petschenig in 

s Arckiv, 5, 5/6. 

1 Dedere^ in the physical sense, is constructed with the dative, ii. 12. 6; x. 12. 
2; xii. I. 21. The dative occurs also at iii. I. 9, xix. 2. 2, where the verb has its 
metaphorical meaning. 

2 For inquit with the dative, cf. i. lO. i; xix. 1 3. 2, 4; Weissenborn on Livy 
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(5) xvil 6. 6 quae ex suis bonis (mulier) retinebat^ neque 
ad virum tramittebat ^recipere’ dicebatur ; perhaps 'xviii. 
2. 4 Qiiaestio . . . non soluta autem tramitteiiitur ad: eum, 
qui sortito ' successerat Here, however,; the construction 
may well be clue to the idea of motion implied in the 
werk 

Cum is needless and contrary to best prose usage, xx. i. 21 
■quaeso dicum ; compare Fronto 168. I2 Naber, Contrast 
quaeso te^ ix. 2. 5 ; xvi. 6. 10; xviii. 3. 5 ; xviii. 7. 2, Qiiaeso 
tecmn is formed apparently after the analogy of orare cum, 
of which Holtze SynL Prise. Lat i. 97 cites numerous 
examples from Plautus. See Schmalz, § 140. 

De more viilh a limiting genitive is twice used instead of 
the simple ablative : iii. 3. 4 versus . . . qui, quoniam sunt, 
ut de ill ins Plauti more dicam, Plautinissimi ; iii. 3. 1 5 probra 
in principes civitatis de Graecorum poetarum more dicta. 
Compare Draeg. I. 630. We may note the preposition also 
in v. 13. 2 ex maribus populi Romani ; and xv. 15. 4 per 
compositi vocabuli morem. Elsewhere arbitratu, hire ^ more, 
moribus, ratione, and ritu, when modified by an adjective or 
limiting genitive, are found in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion ; see i. 12 . II ; xvi. ii. 6; iv. 4. i ; iv. ii. 10; vi. 4. in 
lemm. ; xiii. 23. i; x. 24. 3; xi. i. 4; xiv. 7. 4; vi. 15 in 
lemm. ; x. 28, 2; xvii. 10. 2 ; i. 7. 17; i. 16 in lemm.; i. 22. 
9; V. 3. 5 ; xviii. 15. 2; i. 12 in lernm. 

Ex appears in an extraordinary construction at iv. 11. i 
Opinio vetus falsa occupavit et convaluit Pythagoram philoso- 
phum non esitatnsse ex aninialibus. In iv. ii. 9 and xi. 7. 3 
esitare is fully transitive. Equally strange is degustare ex, 
V. 16. 5 degustare ex philosophia censet, non in earn ingur- 
gitandum. See Ribbeck’s note (in the Trag. Rom. Frag.) on 
Ennius 340. Compare also Tertull 13 sed neque 

de sacrificato et parentato edimus, and the colloquial English 
‘eat of and ‘taste of.’ Degitstare 1% \xzx\d\\ANet in its literal 
meaning xiii. 5. 8, 9. Ex is needless again vi. 3. 47 ex smmna 
ope nititur. Compare Draeg. i. 638. 8 and contrast iv. 8. 
4 summa ope adnixus est ; ii. 25. 4 summa ope defensitavit. 
It should be noted that in his smaller text (Teubner 1886) 
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Hertz is incliiied to doubt the soundness of here and 
brackets . 

Further extensions of the use of ex may be seen at x. 12. 5 
Sinistrum pedem ait chamaeleontis ferro ex igni calefacto 
torreri ; xvii. 15. 7 ex sagittis facia. 

As might be expected, Gellius displays a strong tendency 
to substitute de or ex with the ablative for the partitive 
genitive. See Draeger i. 458. 7; 458. 10. The following 
citations will speak for themselves: vL 3. 7 noxi patici ex 
summatibus viris ; x. 12. i ex qmbvis patica haec; plerique 
with genitive xiii. 3. i, xiii. 30. i, xvL 9. 2, but with ex xiiL 

22. 3 ; aliquis^ aliquid with gen. xv. 6. i, xvi. 2. 9, xix. 2. 6, 
with xil 13. 2, iv. i, 12; nihil with gen. xiii. 25. 28, xvii. 
5 t I, xvii 20. 9, xvii. II. 5, but in the same paragraph ne quid 
ex esca potuve (cf. § 6); qnlexxii. 3. r ; qiddam e or ex iv. 

10. 3, iv. 16. 3, V. 10. 2, xii. 6. I ; qnem ex omnibus praestare 
ceteris putet xv. 24. i; si quis pugnare secum ex onini 
Romano exercitu auderet ix. i r. 5 ; ex Claudiis . . . quis erat 
egregia atque praestanti fortitudine, Nero appellatus est xiii. 

23. 8 ; quis (indef.) with gen. xviii. 7. 2 ; quid (indef.) with 
gen. xvi. 6. 4, with ex xvii. ii. 5, 6, xvii. 15. i ; quisnam with 
gen. xiv. i. 24, but with ex ii. 4. i ; quispiam de iii. i. 5, v. 4. 

2, XV. 9. 3, quispiam ex \i. 21. 6, vi. i. 9, ix. 15. 2, xv. i. 3 ; 

quisquam ix. ii, i, but fzemo quis quant ex consilio, 

xii. 7. 4.; aliquot ex ix. 2. 6, but gen. xviii. 5. 7; ex qtiibus 
omnibus si nulla re probaretur xiv. 2. 7; uter ex i. 13. ii, 
xiv. 2. 21; ex qtdbiis aliquammultos ill. 10. \j\ imus exi. 15. 

11, V. 13. 3, vi. I, 7, xi. 9. I, xvi. 8. 13, xvii. 21. 4, xviii. 

3. 5, xix, 10. 4; solus ex iv. i. 23, xiii. 14. 4; earum una est 
. . , altera ... tertia ii. 7. 3, eorura alia . . . alia xv. 27. 2, 
alh nostroriim . . . alii xvi. 8. 9, but ex his alter , . . alter 
xviii. 9. 2, pati necesse est ex duobus incommodis alterum 
V. II. 7, ex duobus contrariis . . . alterum vii. 13. ii, ex his 
.» . . iinus atque alter xvii. 3. 2 ; prima xii. 15. 2 ; secundus 
ex xiii, 28. i ; tertium exit. 6. 19, vL 2, g, but postretuus with 
genitive ii. 29. 20, xviii. 2. 14 \ duo ex iii. 10. 3, vii. 14 in 

^ If ex be retained, compare Fl^ut. Most 62^ £x summis opibus^ and see 
Lorenz and Tyrrell /oc. 
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lemm., xix.' 2 in lemm., iris ex i. 19. S. ires with gen. xiil 10. 

2. ; pesierms,ex il 21. ii. Miscellaneous exaro pies with ex, 

not readily classified, .and too long to quote here, may be 
found at i. 3. i, i 25. 13, ii. 15. 4> 8, iv. lo. 5, iv. 18. 2, 

ix. 15. 9, X. '4. 3, xL 18. S, xL 18. 8, xii. 5. 4, xiil 23. 3, xi^. 6 . 
4, xviL 5. 3, xvii. 14. 4. 

In expressions of time and place Gellius often writes zn 
where in the classical period the simple temporal or locative 
ablative would have sufficed. Of the use of tn with phrases 
of time Draeg. i. 532 cites but a single example from Gellius 
(L 3. 3). I append a complete list of the passages which 
belong here.^ 

(1) Phrases with simple ablative, (a) Expressions con- 
taining the word tempore or temporibus : certo t, anni il 22. 
25 ; eo t. I 12. 9, i. 25. 9, xiv. 7, 8 ; eodem t. iii. 9. 4, iii. ii. 

3, V. 6. 13, xii. 7. 2, xiil 25. 12, xiv. i. 1 5, xiv. 7. 4, xvii. 21. 39, 
xix. II. 2 ; ad id t quo iv. 4 3 ; quo primum t. xiv. i. 19, xiv. 

2. i; utroque t. xx. 5. S; suo t. x. ii. 3; exploratissimo 

iudicii t. xii. 8. 4; nuptiarum t. xiv. i. 20; t. nimis rudibus 
XV. II. 3; isdem t. xvil 21. 3, 7, 48; istis t. xvil 21. ii; 
quibus t. xvil 21 in lemm. and § i ; quibusdam t. isdem xvil 
21. 18; diversis t. xiv. i. 29; temporibus vitae tuae ix. 3. 5 ; 
Divi Hadriani temporibus xL 15. 3; asperis rei publicae t. 
xvl 10. 13; difficillimis r, p. t xvl 10. 14. {b) Expressions 

containing the word tempestate or tempestatibus : ea t. xvii. 
21. 20, 38, XX. 5. 7; qua t ill 15. 4, xv. ii. 5, xvil 21. 17; 
isdem t. xvii. 21. 36. 

(2) Phrases expressed by in with the ablative, {d) Ex- 
pressions containing tempore or temporibus: in eo tempore 
I 9. 6, il 6. 7, il 12. I, il 22. 27, iii 4. 2, vl 5. 5, ix. ii. 4, 
xiv. 2. n, XV. 4. 3, xvl 3. 9, xvil 21. 29; eodem in t. xiv. i. 
9, xiv. 2. 19; in hoc t. xvii. 21. 18 ; omni in t. xiil 28. 4, ix. 

3. 2 ; quo in t, il 13. 4; quodam in t. xvl ii. 4 ; ullo in t. il 
6. ,18; in isdem t. iii 4. 3, xv. 23. i ; in temporibus aetatis 
suae ix. 4. 13 ; in t. difficillimis xv. 22. 2; in t. rei (publicae) 

1 To facilitate comparison, I have brought together the examples of the simple 
ablative, as well as those iA which the preposition seems to convey no special 
mesming. 
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difficillimis iv. 8. 4. {b) in ea tempestate xx. 1. 31. It will 

be seen that the two constructions often stand side by 
side in the same chapter (as in xvii. 21) with no appreciable 
difference of meaning.^' 

In other temporal expressions the same fluctuation is 
observable, though here the simple ablative prevails. Com- 
pare Homeri aetate iii. id 16 with in aeiate M. Ttdlii xvii. 2. 

in veterum aetate iii. 18. 4, or qui in his aetatibus nati 
fuissent xvii. 21. i (see Draeg. r. 531. 7); eodem temporis 
puncto xiv. I. 26, eodem ictu temporis xiv. i. 27, side by side 
with in eodem illo puncto (temporis) § 2d In phrases like 
beilo Indico^ bello Punico^ the simple ablative, so far as I 
have observed, is invariable. Eo die^ urn die^ eodem die are 
common. In fact in is coupled with dies apparently only 
in iv. 9. 5 dies in quibus ; xvi. 3. 9 in diebus frigidissimis. 
In phrases with mensis, Geilius seems to use either con- 
struction at will, whether the meaning be simply in or in 
the course of. Compare iii. 16 passim. With anno^ aestti^ 
aestatCy the preposition is rarely, if ever, found.^ 

Much more pronounced is the tendency to join with 
loco zxi& lociSf even when accompanied by an attributive. 
Indeed, the simple ablative in such cases is rare, for we can 
cite only alio loco n. d 22, iii. 14. 10, vi. 17. 9, vi. 20. 5 ; 
aliquot locis ii. 6. 2 1 ; locis pletisque ii. 20. 5 ; quo loco xiii. 
21. I ; villam, quae est in agro Attico loco^ qui appellatur 
Cephisiae xviii. 10. r; in area Vulcani loco iv. 5. 

4; mtdtis locis vi. 3. 52 ; suo utrumque loco xiii. 21. 6. On 
the other hand, we have the following long list of phrases 
which show in: wit\i alio i. 16. 10, i 25. 2, ii. 30. 10, iv. id 
6 , V. 8 . 5, y. 12. 10, ix. 9. 7, X. 3. 5, xiii. 7. S, xiii. 21. 7, 25, 
xiv. 7. 13, xvii. I. 9, xvii. 13. 8, xix. 14. 8, xx. i. 27; aliquo 
xviii. 4. II ; eo xvii. ri. 6> xx. 6. i ; hoc i. 22. 12, ii. 23. 13, iv. 

1 Omitting i- 3. 7, ii. 6. 10, xiv. 2. 17, where it cannot be certainly said whether 
we have the simple ablative, or the ablative with in^ we find 40 instances of the 
ablative against 25 examples of the prepositional formula. 

2 We may note also ad lavandi tempus xviii. 1 $- id temporis xviii. 6. i ; ad 
id diet uhi tarn vesper aver at xvii. 8. i. These seem equivalent to a temporal 
ablative. 
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1 1,: 10, , vii. 16. 3s ix. I. 9, ix. . 12 . 8, ix.- 14. 8, x. 13. i, xiiL ii. 

7s ,xiii. 25. 32, xiil 31. ,12, xvii. 10. 9, xx, 6. 9, xhi, 21.18, 

X¥iii. ■ L 6 ; iv, 9. 2, xii. 2. lo, xii. 8. 4, xiii. 21. 10, xiv. 

I. 15, XX. 5. 5 ; islo xiil 21. 20; xiii. 28 in lemm. and 
§4; xiii, 29. $; sm xiil 21. ii; qiiodam xiil 2!. 2$; primo 
il 7. 10, vii 14. 6; terfiov, 13. 2, vil 14, 6; uno vl 20. 5 ; 

.utfoque xiil 25. 7 ; quo I 22. 7, xv. 30. 7, xviii. 5. 7, xx. 6. 2 ; , 

xiv. 2. 17; quo in loco cunqiie xi. 7. 3 ; in loco per 
angurem comtiiuto xiv. 7. 7 ; locum in quo ii. 23. 8, x. 15. 24, 

XV. 22. 8, xiil 31. 14; his xvl 19. 19, xviii 10. 3 ; illis vii. 3, 
i ; isdem iv. i. 23, v. 2. $; mzdtis I 15 in lemm., il 8. 9; 
publicis il 2. 9; non paucis xx. 6. 3; iniquis xvii. 21. 36; 
diversis xiii. 21. 3, xvii 21. i; in locis Italiae silvestribus 
XV. 16. 2; in locis solis ix. 9. 14; in locis tectis x. 15. 20; 

in quibus il 20. i, il 20. 8, vil 6. 8, xvl li. 5 ; quibusdam 
xvii 9. 2. 

principio does duty for the simple principio ii. 12. 2 
tenuit nos gravis quaedam in principio admiratio. The sec- 
ond stage of the narrative is marked by turn § 3. Cf. § 4 
in principio coercendae seditioni impares ; xvii. 20. 4. For 
the principio see xvii 10. ii. So primo xix. i. 19, but ; 

m primo xvi. 8. 2. See Draeg. i. 532, and Weissenborn 
on Livy xxxix. 31. 2. 

Praestare in Cicero and Caesar is constructed with the 
dative, in Nepos, Livy, and Quintilian now with the dative, 
now with the accusative. ^ Gellius goes far beyond these 
constructions in xviii. 3. 6 elegit vimm fortitudine atque 
iustitia praeter alios praestantem. Elsewhere we find the 
dative, xx. 5 8, or the accusative xiil 5. 3, xix. 12. i. See 
Wilkins on Cicero De Oral ii. 5. 

It has already been hinted that Gellius’ fondness for prepo- 
sitions leads him to repeat them where they are not strictly 
necessary, and where no ambiguity would result from their 
omission. Compare I 3. 8 contra legem contraque ius ; i. 3. 

9 contra ius contrave morem ; x. 3. 7 contra ius contraque 
leges ; xiv. i. i de motu deque positu stellarum ; xv. 3. 2 
verba haec azifugio et aufero composita quidem esse ex prae- 
positione ab et ex verbis fugio et fero (but § 4 compositum 
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ex praepositione et verbo aestumo) \ vL 19. 6 iuravit palam 
in amicitiam inque gratiam se cum P. Africano non redisse; 
xiii 23. i6 :, praeter Plautum praeterque Gellium ; xx. i. 22 
pro . . . et pro . . . ac pro . . . proque,. For other examples, 
see xvi. 5. 12 ante^;" xvl 13. 2 a\ ii. I'S in leram., ix. 7.1, xi. 
3. I, xL 16. 7, xi. 18. 17 ad; xviii. 7. 8 aptid; xii, 5. 4' contra 
contraqm ; ii. 8. 7, x. 22. 24, xiii. 25. 1 1, xv. 9 in lemm. oum ; 
115. 'I, xiv. I. 24, xiv. 2. ii, xv. 12 in lemm., xviii. 6.; 5 de ac 
de; xii. 5. 6 de atque de ; vL 3. 4$,. 'viL 8 in lemm., xv. i i. i, 
xviii. 5. , 5 de et de : xi. 5, in, lemm. de . ■. deque . . . deque; 
1:21. 2 ex atque ex; iv, ii. 7- e et ex ; ,xiiL 17. 4 ex et ex ; 
praef. 16, i. 16. 6, iL'28.'2, v., 2. 4, vi. i. 3, xii, i. 18, xiii. 21.' 
16^ 21. i. ,26..' 3, vii 2. 8, 13, vii. 13. 9, 

X. 11 .' 3, xi. I. 7, xiii. 13. I, xviii;- 5. ' I, xviii. 10. 8, 10 m et in; 
i .1 7. .1 per; vl 3. 18 pro ac pro ; . xi, i. 2, xiii. 21. 19 pro 
proque ; xviii. 7. 5 pro et pro et pro (bis). Numerous ^ as 
these examples are, they are yet in a decided minority -when 
compared with the ; cases where the repetition is necessary, 
or where the preposition governs two or more nouns. 

It may be remarked here that Gellius reveals a liking for 
unusual prepositional compounds. ■ Some he seems to have 
borrowed from the archaic writers ;■ condignus, condigne, 
commoliri, complacere, condormiscere, consilescere, demul- 
cere, demutare. Others- again are apparently aTral elpqfjbipa: 
commurmuratio, condecore (xiv, 4. 1), confabricari, conflacce- 
scere, congerminare, conteraporaneus, deculpatus, dehonestus, 
deveniistare, devergentia, exsordescere, incavillari, irrobora- 
scere, perinconsequens, praemandere, praemoderans, prae- 
nirnis, praerancidus, praetermonstrsire, subargutulus, subse- 
cimdarius. A third class includes words which are voces 
Gellianae, or which were coined by him, and reappear in the 
pages of later authors. Here belong compavescere, congela- 
scere, consarcinare, convallare, convelare, convexare, convexio, 
obnubilare, praelinere, praerainistrare, praevincire, subobscure. 

1 No attempt has been made here to give an exhaustive list. It will be 
instructive to compare our author’s practice with that of Tacitus, who goes to the 
other extreme (see Gudeman on Diaio^u c. lo L 25), or with that of his favorite 
Cato Censor, as laid down by Elmer, Amer. ypurn-. PhiloL Ylll. 303. 
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I pass now to the third point which I had proposed to con- 
sider in this division of my subject. Not infrequently for a 
non-prepositional construction Gellius substitutes a preposi- 
tional phrase, which, while not always in itself obnoxious to 
criticism, is yet less common than the construction which 
it supplants. Thus alienus is constructed with ez xix. 7, 13, 
with al^ I n. 18, xi. 8. 3, xv. 21. i, xviiL 10. 8, xx. 10. 4, 
never with a simple case. For Cicero's practice, see Reid 
on Cic. Acad. Pr. ii. 25. Nubere is followed by apud i. 23. 8 
(contrast the dative twice in § 10), by cum vi. i. 2. In and 
inter somewhat freely used with the gerund and gerundive : 
iii. I. 4 longe iam diu in eo ipse qtiaerendo fui; iii. 7. 12 
Hostes quorsum ire pergant, in exspectando sunt ; xl 5. 3 
nihil enim decernunt ... sed in quaerendo semper consider 
randoque sunt ; xi. 16. 6 cum diutule tacitus in cogitando ftds- 
sem ; xiii. 31. 9 Pueri in ludo rudes . , . non hi magis in 
legendo deridiculi fuisseni. Draeger 2. 851 would regard 
this combination as archaic. For inter with the gerund, see 
below, p. 25. Compare also vii. 7. 5 pecuniam emeruerat 
ex eo quaestu uberern ; xiv. i. 2 cibum quaestumque ex men- 
daciis captantes ; iii. 1 1, 3 Varro . . . dicit ... id ex epi 
grammate ostendi i^nt abl. alone iii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 3, ii. 27. 5); 
iii, II. 4 argumentis utitur per quae ostendi piitat ; ii. 30. 6 
quod dicimus ex .. . Homericis versibus . . . ad^niniculari 
potest ; xiv, 2. i ex ipsa lege Julia et ex Sabini . . . commentariis 
commaniti et adniiniculati sumus ; iv. 7. 4 tertia syllaba 
Hannibalis nomine; iv. 17. 7 secunda littera in his verbis, 
and similar phrases at xiii. 23. 17, xiii. 26 in lemm., xvii. 3. 5, 
xvi. 14. 4. 

After what has been said, it certainly seems odd to meet 
a construction, in which, contrary to the general practice, 
a preposition is omitted, yet such there are : ii. 29. 7 fac 
amicos eas. Infitias ire occurs several times, always with 
a negative: ii. 26. 7, iv. 18. 6, vi. 7. 8, x. 19. i, xil 2. i, 
xvi. 19. 22, xix. 8. 5. This phrase had already been used 
in prose by Nepos and Livy: see Weissenborn on Livy vi 
40. 4, and Draeg. i. 395. In iv. 6. 7 ante sacrificia sollemnia 
pridie, he treats pridie as an adverb, though even in the best 
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writers it is a quasi-preposition with the accusative. Ex.i% 
omitted, contrary to his own custom elsewhere, at iii. 15. i 
Polycritam nobiiem ' feminam insula: see below, p. 22, 
and Draeger i. 498; the same preposition is omitted in 
redeuntes Graeeia xvL 6 , 1 (Draeger i. 497). 

11 . 

I proceed now to a consideration of those points in the use 
of the individual prepositions which seem especially worthy 
of notice. 

A I seems to bear the sense of ‘‘ after ’’ xi. 7. 7 Alter quo- 
que a lectionibus id genus paucis apirocalus = another igno- 
ramus, after (fresh from) a few readings of that sort/' See 
Weiss, on Livy xxxvii. 32. 12; Peterson on Quint, x. 5. 17 ; 
F nxmsivix on Trc, Ann. I 19. 4; Draeg. i. 623. 6. Ab has 
causal meaning xv. 31. i Demetrius ... cui a peritia disci- 
plinaque faciendi obsidii machinarumque ad capienda oppida 
repertarum cognomen turn 7 rdXtopKnrt]<i fnit. Draeg. i. 623, 
7; Kuhnast Lw. Synt. p. 359; Schmalz § 136. Ab is 
coupled with integer iii. $. I incorruptus et a stupro integer. 
Add to Draeg. i. 620, Livy ix. 41. 8, xxxviii. 14. 6; Seneca 
De Ira i. 18. 3 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 52. Otium a is found at 
praef. 23, v. 21. 6, xi. 3. i, xvL 10. i, xix. 8. i ; compare Cic. 
De Off. iii. 2 ; Ter. Heaut. 75 ; so vacatio a i. 12. 7 (cf. Livy 
xxiii. 32. vacuus a il 23. 19; tran^uillus a il '^o. 
tutus a V. 14. 17 ; diverse a vL 17. 9. 

Instead of the instrumental ablative we find at times a or 
ab after the passive, especially when a certain degree of per- 
sonification is present Our author's ventures in this regard, 
however, can easily be illustrated from earlier writers.^ Com- 
pare ii. 6. 2 a belua immanissima rapti laniatique ; ii. 30. 9 ab 
aquilonibus . . . fluctus excitatos ; ibid, ab austris . . . (fluc- 
tus) propelli; x. 12. 2 accipitrem . . . a chamaeleonte . . . 
detrahi ; .xii. 5. 8 voluptati a natura conciliatus ; § 9 non victi 

2 - The form abs is several times preserved, in the formula ahs te ii. 26. 8, xv. 13. 


I (quater) and oddly in abs re xi. i. 6, xviii. 14. 6. 
2 Draeger i, 548. 
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• o rininrp- XV 22 5 a cerva sese monitum prae- 
animum virilL ab ea (= avaritia) effemi- 
“w. ■ He^ra. aa elaewhaae, Gf - t- 

dentia gubernari ; iv. 20. 9, x. 6. 2 , xu. 3 ^ ttiterea 

Thcnt,^ - sine, ii. 2. T Absque praemdicio . . • tu interea 

^ • jinhif: O) A truc Plautme usage appears 11 . 

TaLTlT^^aaCa .0-0 Gaaeca loag a . 

fZ:. ^ 88 ; Schila I .47 ; Jor<lan. B.lrag., pp. 

2n8--’i4i- Praun in Wolfflin’s^«: 42 ^/ VI. 197-212. 

^ Ad" t) From the base-meaning of motion towards a Person 
or place the idea of hostility is readily developed so hat 
bears a meaning akin to that of contra, adversus, o See 

Draeg i 576; Weiss, on Livy i. 5 - 7 - Compare m Gellius 
i II 9adhostemitur; xvL ii .6 uti armis sumpLs ad Aus- 
trum, quasi ad hostem, iure belli res petitum ’ 

xvii. 21. 33 (bis); xviii. 4 - i fortuitas 

utebatur ; perhaps also ii. 2 . i exercitia corporis ad 

patientiae vices firmandi, and xv. 22. 2 J! . 

tes For this last phrase compare Plaut. Aul. 6(p E^.,one 
teadversum mentiar; Poen. i. 2. 188 mendax advorsum. 
2) In xii 13. 20 ad has lost all idea of motion and apparently 
eUls in with the ablative ; Sed si ex una tantum parte orbis 
oceanus foret, turn quae terra ad earn partem foret, ra 
anum dici posset. 3) In certain phrases, 
ad = apud, or coram “in the presence of ” : orationem dicere 
ad populum i. 6 in lemm. and § i ; orat. habere ad p. xv . 
I ; oratione qua usus est ad milites i. 23. i ; verba facere ad 

1 Fritz Weiss, in his translation of Gellius, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1875, 76. 
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populum vi. 3. 3, xi. 9. i, xiii. 16. 3 ; sententia . : . ad equites 
dicta xvi. I. in lemm, (cf. apitd § 3) ; ad populum dicere xi. i. 7 ; 
diem dicere ad populum iii. 4. i, iv. 14. 3; accusare ad p. iv. 
18. 3. 4) Two temporal expressions may be noted : ad ex- 

tremum vi. 1 1. 5 ; ad postremnm ii. 29. 14, iii. 16. 20, xiv. i. 27. 
5) The modal ad ipox which see in general Draeger i . 580. 6) 
appears in several collocations : (ci) ad Jmnc modum i. 4. 8 ; ad 
Jmnc ferme modum x. i. 7, xiv. 4. 2, xviii. 10. 8 (see Schmalz 
p. 441) ; {b) ad hoc exemplum xviii. 13. 5 ; ad ham senteniiam 
iii. 16. 19, xiii. 4. 2, xx. 5. 9 ; ad ham fenne sententiam lih 7. 
2 , vii. 2. I, ix. I. 7, ix. 3. S, xiii. 28. 3, xiv, i. 2 ; (r) ad instar 
XX. I. 39 (see Wolffiin, Archiv 2, 592) ; {d) ad vicein ii. 15. i 
(maiores natu a minoribus colebantur ad deum prope et 
parentum vicem) ; (e) ad amussim i. 4. i, xx. i. 34; (/) in 
expressions of comparison or ratio: xviii. 14. 4 Est autem 
‘hemiolios' qui numerum aliquem totum in sese habet dimi- 
diumqiie eius, ut tres ad duo, quindecim ad decern, triginta 
ad viginti. Compare § 5. 6 } Ad with its case is freely 

attached to adjectives : i. 7. 20 Illud ... iucundius ad aurem 
completiusqiie, insuavius hoc imperfectiusque est ; vi. 20. 2 
melius suaviusque ad aures; xiii. 21. 20 subtilius ad aurem 
molliusque ; xvii. 15. 7 his (sagittis) ictae, exanimatae ferae 
teneriores ad epulas fiant; xix. 9. i Adulescens . , . ad rem 
musicam facili ingenio ac lubenti; praef. 16 vescae ad . , . 
frigidae ad. 

Adusque twice has prepositional value : ii. 24. 1 5 a trecen- 
tis sestertiis adusque duo sestertia ; xxf. i i. 2 vini lubidine 
adusque ludibria ebriosus. Draeger i. 59 ^* 

Adversiis, adversum. The forms of this preposition are 
used indifferently ‘ by Geilius : compare xvii. 15 in lemm. 
with xvii. 15. I, xiv. i. 27 with xvii. i. in lemm., xiv. i in 
lemm. with xiv. i. i. The meaning is nearly always “against,’' 
and there is present generally a notion of hostility, of com- 
bat, whether the combat be the physical contest of war, or 
the less dangerous conflicts of wordy disputants. To the 
first class belong ix. 13. 20 bello a. Latinos cum esset consul ; 
xvii. 21. 40, 46 bellum a. Poems ; vi, 3, 3 regem a. poptdtim 
Romanum adiutarent ; iii. 7, 13 mittit a. illos imperator. 
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Akin to these passages are figurative uses likfe the following : 
iii. 6. 2 Si , . . super palmae arboris lignum magna pondera 
imponas . . . adversns pondus resurgit et sursum nitiinr; 

ii. 22. 12 adversus aquilonem flat (so twice again 

in same paragraph ; compare exadversnm in § 22); vL 12. 2 ; 

XV. 2. 8 ; xii. 5. 2. To the second class belong v. 10. 3 ; vil 

8. 6; vL 3. SI ; vii. i in lemm. Quern in modum respondent i 

Chrysippus adversum eos (the personal dative occurs i. 14. 2, 

iii. 7. 8, vi. 2. 12); vii. ii. I ; viii. 14 in lemm. altercatio a. 
qziendam; x. i. 5 ; x. 19. 3; xiv. I. i disserere adversum; 
xiv. I. 27, xvii. I in lemm. dicere adversiis ; xiv. 1. 30; xvii. 

1 1 in lemm. ; xvii. 15 in lemm. and § i scribere adversus. In 
i, 13. 5 turn posse adversum mandata fieri censuerunt, the 
idea of strife is perhaps least plainly present. In Non igitu^ 
simus adversum deos ingrati iv. 18. 3, adversum = erga. 

Apud indicates i) nearness to a thing or place: aput 
mensam ix. 9. 4; aput eandem mensam xii. 8. 2; apud men- 
sam Favorini ii. 22. i ; Favorinus . . . apud mensam suam 
. . . denarravit, ibid. § 27; apud mensam Tauri xvii. 8 in 
lemm.; apud cenam Favorini iii. 19. i; aput eius lecti ful- 
crum X. 15. 14 (it should be noted that this chapter is largely 
borrowed, probably from Fabius Pictor); apud duo ista 
foramina xvii. ii. 4; apud tribunalia i. 22. 2; apud Mausoli 
sepulcrum X. 18 in lemm. ; Pisis apud lovem Olympium i 
I. 2 ; apud fanum Carmentis xviii. 7. 2; apud orientum occi- 
dentemque ii. 22. 18 ; apud eandem caeli plagam ix. 4. 6. 

(Just above in the same paragraph he writes sub eadem 
regions caeli ; sub also xiv. i. 8). Here too we must include 
xiv. I. 3 Si vitae mortisque homlnum rerumque humanarum 
omnium tempus et ratio et causa in caelo et apud Stellas 
foret, where the meaning seems to be “if the time etc. were 
lodged in, were under the control of.” Four times apud 
stands with the name of a river : vii. 3. i, xiv. i. 9 (bis), xvii. 

21. 13 ; with the name of a city (probably=‘near,' not ^in') 
iii. 15. 4, vL 8. 2, xvii. 21. §§ 23, 26, 30, 36. Add finally 
apud Sirenios scopulos xvi. 8. 17. Sometimes there is a 
transfer from the idea of rest or presence near a place to that 

of presence or rest in a place, so that apud with its case 

..... ...' ' ■■ ■■■■ ■ ■ . .' . . '. ■ .' .' ■ .. , ■ ■■ .. ■ ■ 
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equals with the ablative. ■ In this matter, however, Gellius 
has been very- temperate, as but a few clear examples can 
be cited : ix. 4. '9 esse item alia aput ultimas orientis terras 
miracula homines ; ibid. § 10 gentem esse aiunt extrema 
Indiae. In xvL 10. ii to which, in illustration of this mean- 
ing, reference is made by Draeger (both in his Hist. Synt 

1. 586 and Syntax und Stil des Tacitus § 82), the phrase apud 
rem publicam may be taken as equivalent to in re puMica 
‘‘under a democratic form of government.*' Perhaps we 
may add xviii. 3. i oratorum qui apud contmzes Atheniensium 
fioruerunt A clearer instance is v. 1 apud Sigillaria^ 
for which in Sigiilariis is written ii. 3. 5. For this use 
in general see Draeger as cited above, and Schmalz §114. 
2) Apud very frequently denotes nearness to a person. 
Various shades of meaning must be distinguished, a) In the 
presence of^ compare coram : i. 2. 2 cum essemus apud cum 
(“in his company") in villa; i. 4. 8 ; i. 6. 5 ; viii. 3 in lemm. ; 
xi. 7. 3 cum apud (before) praefectum urbi verba faceret 
(so xiii. 23. 13); xvl I. 3; xvii. 21. 45 ; xviii. i. 15. b) At 
the house of: vii. 13 in lemm. ; xi, 13. i ; xv. 17. i ; xvii. 20. 
i; iii. 2. 12 ; v. 5. I apud regem Antiochum, and similar 
phrases at viii. 9 in lemm., xvii. g. 21, xv. 20. 9, xvii. 21. 41. 
Under this head fall also i. 2. i cum apud magistros Athenis 
essemus; xviii. 5. 7 Cumque aliquot eorum, qui aderant, 
‘quadrupes ecus* apud suum quisque grammaticum legisse se 
dicerent; x. 16. 2 aput inferos, c) In technical phrases, like 
apud censoreSf indices, consides, apud corresponds to our “in 
the presence of,** “before** : i. 5* 3 apud consilium iudicum ; 
iv. 20. 6, V. 10. 6, V. 19. 3, vi. 3. 18, 19, vii. 1 1 . 2, xiv. i. 4, xiv. 

2. 8, 14, 17, 21, XV, 28. 3. Draeger i. 584 marks iurare apud 
as rare : note then ii. 24 2. d) With a plural noun, apud 
winter: i. 13. ii ; xiv. 3. 9 oritur apud diversos favisores . . , 
contentio ; ibid. § 1 1 apud alios uter esset exsuperantior 
certabatur. When combined with a plural noun describing 
a nation or a class of persons, apud calls attention to a cus- 
tom, or belief, which obtains among such persons. Examples 
are: apud Graecos L 8. 4; ii. 26. 16; xiii. 23. 19; ii. 15. 2; il 
ig. 4; vl 18. I ; X. 3. 13 aput dvis Romanos (=from the 
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standpoint of); x. 4. 2; xl 18 in lemm., also §§ 16, 17; xii. 
5» 4 ; xvl 2 in lemm. Sometimes in virtue of the meaning 
of particular words, such phrases have a temporal value : 
vi. 15, i apud veteres ; ii. 15. i apud antiqiiissimos 
rum (compare aniiqinius in the lemma); il 24. i ; iv, 20. 12. 
e) Apud with the name of an author in the works of/’ is 
extremely common. Slight extensions of this use are to be 
recognized in the following passages : praef. 18 apud alium ; 
xiii. 22. 7 apud quemqttam alium; i. 7. 18 apicd veteres scrip- 
tores ; ii. 20. 4; V. 20, apud Graecorum idoneos ; x. 26. 5 
apud scriptorem idoneum ; x\. 6. 3 ; xiii. 25. 18 apud eundem 
poetam ; xvii. 2. 9 nec facile id reperias apud civiiium causa- 
rum oratores ; xix. 13*4; xx. 7. I apud Graecos poetas. Yet 
side by side with apud Vergilium iv. 17, §§ 5, 9, we find in 
Vergilio § ii, and again at xv. 13. 10. f) Certain phrases 
deserve special notice. Aput me (se) quaerere} exquirere 
occurs three times in the sense of ^^to think out for myself” : 
xi. 3. I quaerere nonnumquam aput memet ipsum soleo res 
eiusmodi ; xii. 6. 3 Hoc qui nolit diutius aput sese quaerere 

Wer selbst nicht lange erst bei sich dartiber denken will ”) ; 
xL 16. 3. AptU aures (a Tacitean phrase : see Furneaux on 
Ami. L 31. 5) may be found at ix. 15. 5. With apud sensus 
nostras xi. 5. 7 we may compare Livy vL 39. ii apud animos^ 
with Weissenborn’s notes: see also Draeger i. 584, 3.^ 

Circa = concerning,” xi. 14 in lemm. Sobria et pul- 
cherrima Romuli regis responsio circa vini iisum. On the 
origin and development of this preposition see WolfSin, 
Archiv 5. 295 ; on its meaning here see Gudeman on Tac, 
Dial. 3 ; Draeger Syntax und Stil § 85 ; Schmalz § 129. 

Citra — sine is rare, occurring only vii 14, 4 citra poenam 
{hut sine poem iv. 12, i); xii 12. i res criminosas citra peri- 
culum confiteri. Draeger i. 616. 

Clam, In ii. 23. 16 Ea res clam patrem fuit, Gellius is 
probably borrowing from Caecilius. See the whole context. 
Wolfflin {Archiv 7. 278) regards clam patrem as an old for- 

^ Compare mecum quaerire Cic. ad Att. ix. ii. A i; agitare memm^ secum^ 
cum aninio, 

^ For the prepositional causa see below on gralia. 
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mula, a view supported by the citations in Holtze i. 213, 
Draeger i. 665. 

Cum with its substantive is frequently used in modal rela- 
tions, to indicate the manner in which an action is performed 
or to point out an attendant circumstance, viii. i in lemm. 
cum vitio dicere ; xii. 12. i callide et cutn astti; xi. 16. ^ cum 
industria et celeritate ; ix, 2. $ cum bona venia 6.iC2iS rnihi ; 
xviii. I. 9 cum bona venia respondeas i^ut bom venia^ die 
mihi xvii. 4. 2) ; xv. 3. 5 quod sit cum honore multo dictum 
R Nigidii; xvii, 6, 4. cum pace*^ autem cumque venia istorum 
. . . dictum hoc sit; twice with parts of esse^ iv. 2. 13, vi. 
22. 3. For other instances see i. 3. 29, L 15. 2, i. 17 in lemm., 
i. 23. I, ii. 8. 9, ii. 22. 27, iv. i. i, iv. 18. 5 , v. 2. 4, vi. 22 in 
lemm. and §1, ix. 8 in lemm., x. 22, 24, xL 2. i, xii. i, 8, xii. 
13. 23, xiii. II. 4, xiii. 25, ii, xiii. 28. i, A noteworthy ex- 
pression is omnes cum nno ; iii. 7. 16 Quadringenti omnes 
cum uno . . , cadunt. Ad tmum omnis interisse xvi. ii, 8. 

Cum stands before the relative, an order which became 
common after Cicero’s time ; see Greef in Philologus 32, 
p. 71 1 sqq. Examples are cum qtio vi. i. 2 ; vi. 3. 2; cimi 
quibus XV, 3. 6, xvi. 19. 21. Conversely is written iv. 

I. 5, on which compare Neue-Wagener 2. 465. 

Be denotes cause, xvi. 6. 2 erat enim fessus^ atque languens 
animus de aestu maris. Compare Lorenz on fessus de via 
Pseud. 640. Other examples are xii. i. 8 nitimtur ut 
fetus quoque ipsi . . . aboriantur ne aequor illud ventris 
inriigetur ac de gravitate 07ieris et labore parties fatiscat ; xiii.' 
22. I Sed si hie vester huiusmodi vestitus de multo iam usu 
ignoscibilis est ; v. 6. 24 de levissimis caiisis. Twice this 
preposition follows its case, in the phrase qua de xii. 13. 17, 
xiv. 2. 18. See Wilkins’ note on de quo agitur Cic. De OraL 
i. 210 ; Schmalz § 152, i. 

Erga = ''towards,” of friendly relations xiii. 4. 3 ea mulieris 
scitae atque prudentis erga ferocem fiiium comitas, xiii. 17. i 
benevolentiam erga omnis, xii. 4 in lemm. comitas hominis 
minoris erga amicum superiorem ; in a more general sense, 

1 See Draeger i. 537. ^ Draeger i. 538. 

® De/essus with simple ablative xiv. 5, I, xvi, 14. $. 
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iL 7. in lemin. De officio erga patres liberorum, xiii. 21. 9 nt 
iBOs eins fuit erga indociles. ■ 

Ex. i) In making citations, Gellius frequently uses the 
local ex with a pregnant force, doubtless with a view to 
brevity, as in i. 6. 7 Hoc quoque aliud ex eadem oratione ; 
ii 26. 21 verba ilia ex annali amoenissima; i. 21. i versus 
istos ex Georgicis Vergilii. Compare also iii. 3. 4, 6, and, as 
might be expected,^ the titles of various chapters : i. 6, 7; ii. 
7, 23; iii. 18; iv. 15; V. 9; X. 3, 23; xvii. 3. In these pas- 
sages the prepositional phrase depends directly upon the 
noun. In i 7. 20, L 21. 6, I 22. 5, il 6. 7, iii. 16. 7, v. 13. 5, 
vi 10. 2, XL 2. 2, XV. I. 7 it is coupled with This preg- 

nant force disappears when in similar connections we find ex 
with commeminisse^ eximere^ exscribere^ legersy ponere^ appo- 
nerey Stmere^ subscribere, 2) The local ex also serves to 
point out the place from which a person hails ; compare 
Aesopus ille e Phrygia ii. 29. i ; e Lesbo Theophrastus xiii. 

5, II ; ex insula Creta quispiam xv. 2. i ; Graecus quispiam 

dives ex Asia xix. i. 7 (in § ii divitem ilium Asiaticum) ; 
Adulescens e terra Asia xix. 9. i ; Aristoteles tradidit (Home- 
rum) ex insula lo (fuisse) iii. 1 1. 6. Similar are i. 8. i Sot ion ex 
Peripatetica disciplina haut sane ignobilis vir fuit; ii. 18. i 
Phaedon . . . ex cohorte ilia Socratica fuit ; xviii. 13. 7 quo- 
dam dialectico ex Platonis diatriba. In the same meaning 
we find the simple ablative iii. 15. i Polycritam nobilem Naxo 
insula. Such ablatives are rare in post-classical times. See 
Draeger i. 498. 3) The local with its substantive 

denotes the material out of which anything is made, most 
frequently in dependence on the passive forms of facersy as 
in V. 6. §§ 7, 9, 12, 19, vi. 21 in lemm., x. 12. 9 ; confici 

xvii. 9. 2 ; with esse iii. i. 5 homo ex anima et corpore est, v. 

6. 7 Haec (coronae) e lauru erant. In ix. 13. 2 torquis ex 
attro and xv. i. 4 aedificatio e lignOy the prepositional phrase 
is exactly equivalent to an attributive adjective. See Drae- 
ger I. 636. Canstare=^ ‘*to consist of'* is construed with the 
ablative xviJ r8. 2, but with v. 15. 8, xviii. 15. i, xix. 8. 12 ; 

1 Brevity is studied everywhere in the lemmata. 
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consistere tdkts ex hi, 10. For the classical constructioB 
with these verbs, see Draeger i. 556; Munro on Lucr. L 
221. 4) In modal relations ex is common, signifying '^in 

accordance with/’ E re ptiblica occurs i. 23. 8, vi. 3. 47, xi 
9. I, Less common formulas are ex utilitate i. 13. i, and 
e re iv. 14. 5 eum sibi recipere non fuisse e re sua, of which 
the former is found first in the Silver Latin (Draeger i, 637), 
the latter is perhaps borrowed from the comic writers : see 
Lorenz on Plaut. Pseud. 247. Mark also xiii. 5. 5 vinum ait 
. . . non esse ex ualetudine sua ; xvii. ii. 6 ex salutis usu; 
i. II. I ; ii. 19. i; iv. i. 14; iv. 2. 8, 10; iv. ii. 2, 3; v. 10. 
§§ 8, 10, 14 ex pacto ; v. 10. §§ 10, 14, ix. 15/8 ex sententia 
(iudicum); ix. i. 8; xiii. 8. 2; xiv. 2, 3; xv. 2. 3; xv. 27. 5 
ter; xvi, 2. 12 ; xvii. 2. 16 ; xviii. 3. 4. 5) In a number of 

passages the idea of source is merged into that of cause 
(Draeger i. 637): ex alia qua causa ii. 22. 19; ex contraria 
causa iv. 9. 10 ; ex ‘^wherefore ” ii. 22. 24, xiii. 23. 5. 

Add i. 3. 7 Hanc capio ex eo facto molestiam ; ii. 23. 17 ex 
eo vitio gravida; iv. 14. 3 vulnus ex eo lapide ostendebat; 
xvii. 21. 32 Philippus ex insidiis occiditur; ix. 4.4 volumina 
ex diutino situ squalebant ; ii. 28. 3 ; v. 14 in lemm, ; vi. i. 5 ; 
xiii. 13. 2 ; xiv. i. 8, 23 ; xiv. 2. 14; xiv. 3. 10; xv. 4. 3; xv. 
20. 9; xvi. 5. 7; xvii. I. 7; xix. 4. 6; xix. 12. 2. 6) Ex 

with the ablative interchanges with the genitive : iii. 6 in 
lemm. lignum ex ea (f.^., the palm-tree), but § 2 palmae arbo- 
ris lignum; xix. 5. 3 aquam ... ex diluta nive, § 5 aquam e 
nive, but in the lemma and § 3 nivis aqua. 7) A strange 
use of ex, as Draeger i. 638 has pointed out, occurs in the 
phrase ex persona x. 22. §§ i, 24. For the normal sub persoTta 
compare § 24, xiii. 23. 1 1 ; also sub historia Gemini Servili 
xii. 4. I. 8) Ex seems loosely used for de xvii. 9. 22 capil- 
lum ex capite orani . » . deradit} 

Exadversum is a preposition with the accusative ii. 22. 22 
(lapyx) . . . videtur e. Eurum flare. Draeger r. 595 wrongly 
refers to vi. 7. 4 as supplying another example. On this 
preposition see C. Hamp in WolfRin’s Archiv 5. 348. 

1 For ex and de with ablative as substitutes for partitive genitive, see above, 
p. 9. 
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Extra with its noun = a predicate adjective iii. x6. 23 extra 
fidem esse videri potest See below on ultra. 

Gratia and Causa, the prepositional ablatives, may for con- 
venience be treated together. In prose gratia is of much 
the later origin.^ Gellius writes gratia in 59 passages, causa 
in 36. Some of the phrases with causa have a technical and 
formulaic character, as matrimonii c, iii. 2. 12, iv. 3. 3; tgm- 
minim c. x. 3. 19, x. 8. i ; notae c. xvi. 13. 7 ; pnblicae m c. xi. 
9, I ; liberum qnaerundorum c. xvii. 21. ^^.y furti faciendi c. 
xi. 18. 22 ; triumviros rei publicae constititendae c, creates xiv. 
7. 5; pracfcctus Latinarum c, creatus xiv. 8 in lemm. and 
§ Honoris gratia has entirely honoris' causay 

i. 23. 13, iii. 18. 4, iv, 10. 3. Beside eius rei c.il 28. 2, iv. i. 

20, iv. 6. 2 we find eius rei g. xx. i. 3. Elsewhere we find 
{a) with dependent noun gratia i. ii. i, iv. 6. 8, iv. 17. 9, vii. 

7. 4, ix. 15. 6, xii. I. 24, xvi. 3. 2, xvi. 6. 2, xvii. 21. 39, 48, 

xix, 14, 4., causa iv. i. 21, vi. 4. 4, vii. i. i, xv. 27, 5, xvii. 5. i ; 
{b) with gerund gratia praef. 17, vi. 14. 9, xvii. 16. 4, vi. 1 7. i, 
vii. 14. 2, xii. 10. 3, xiii. 18. 3, xv. 1.6, xvii. 9. 22, xvii. 12 
in lemm,, xvii. 20 in lemm., xix. 8. i, causa iii. 2. 13, x. 23. i, 
XV. 6. 4; (r) with a gerundive construction gratia i, 9. 10, 

ii. 2. I, iv. I. II, iv. 6, 6, v. 3. i, v. 10. 9, v. 14. 21, vi. 3. 25, 

ix. 2 10, X. 24. 3, X. 28. I, xi. 3. I, xi. 9. I, xiii. 14. 5, xiii. 25. 

8, 27, xiv. I. 2, xiv. 3, 4, xiv. 5. i, xv. 28. 5, xvii. 2. i, xvii. 
20. 4, xviii. 3, 3, xviii. 5. ii, xviii. 10. 3, 5, xix. 12. 9, causa 
i. 3. 17, iii. 18. 7, vi. 3. 45, vii, 5. 8, xii. i. 7, xii. 12. 3, xiii. 
25. 9, 19, xv. 27. I, xvii. 5. 12, xvii. 16. 5, xviii. 10. 8, xx. i. 40, 
42. Both causa and gratia always follow the dependent con- 
struction except once (xiv. i. 2 ostentandi g. ingenii), where 
gratia is inserted between the parts of a gerundive expres- 
sion. On this order see Wolfiiin, Arc/iiv i. 174. Sometimes 
both words appear to have lost all reference to the future, 
and to signify account of, because of,” and so to be 
equivalent to ob ox propter. The cases in point are ii. 28. i. 2 
(too long to quote) ; iv. 8. 3 osus eum morimt causa fuit ; 
iv. 3. 2 uxorem . , . monm gratia carissimam habuit ; v. 3. 4 

^ WolfHin, Arckiv i» 169 sqq., Schmalz, p. 430. 
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virtutis et philosophiae gratia venerandiis ; ix 4. 13 ingenii^ 
dignitatisque g, auctoritate magna praeditiis ; xvi. 19. 4; 
i. 24. ■ 

Inter. An extension of its use in local relations is to be 
recognized at ix. 4. 5 ea his commentariis aspersi iit qui eos 
lectitabit ne rudis omnino et av^rcoo^ inter istinsmodi rerum 
auditiones r^^tx\^t\xx\ iv. 7. i Probus grammaticus 
aetatem (= inter homines suae aetatis) praestanti scientia fuit. 
Some temporal phrases may be noted : iil 2. 8 i. ('^during’') 
noctem ; hi. 15. 2 2. illtid gaudium repente mortims est ; 
xiii. 7. I inter (= in the course of) omnem vitam. In x. 18. 3 
inter lamenta et manus uxoris sepultus est, there is a strange 
mixture of temporal and local ideas. {On inter manus see 
Draeger i. 609,) Inter ipsam philosophi orationem (= dum 
philosophus orationem dicit) v. i. 3 is also temporal. The 
temporal inter is freely joined to the gerund, a construction 
unknown to classical prose: see Draeger i. 61 1 and 2. 852. 
Examples : i. 5. 2 i. agendum ; i. 12. 19 i. capiendum during 
the ceremony of induction ; i. 26. 7 i. vapulandum ; iii, i. i 

1. ambulandum ; xii. 12. 4 risit satis atque i. ridendum ; xiv. 

2. 16 i. cognoscendum ; xv. i. 4 i. fabulandum ; xv. 2. 5 
i. bibendum ; xvii. 19. 3 i. clamandum. Note finally 
mterix.g. 17. 

Intra is used of time i. 9. 4. See Schmalz, p. 445, and 
correct with his aid Draeger i. 612, where it is said that 
this use is not found in Cicero or Csesar. 

luxta is a preposition (r) in local sense v. 12. 12, vi. i. 3. 
Out of the local force springs (2) the meaning of succession 
or order in rank or time. Under this head fall iv, 9. i iuxta 
M. Varronem doctissimus ; vf 13. 2 primum iuxta parentes 
locum; xvii. 21. 14 iuxta ea tempora. Draeger i. 587; 
Schmalz §118. 

Ob thrice retains its local meaning : i. 2. 7 atra verhorum 
et argutiarum fuligine ob oculos audientium iacta; v. 21. 4 
eas (inauditiunculas) quasi pulverem ob oculos . . . adsper- 
gebat ; xii. 5. ii manu alicuius ob oculos . . , repente agitata. 

1 1 have reserved the treatment of in for another time. 
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See Draeger i. 591. i ; Schmalz § 121, Its causal meaning 
is very common, especially in phrases with rem and causam : 
(a) qmm ob rem, which is (i) interrogative with the subjunc- 
tive i 13. 12, il 21. 3, ii. 28. I, iv. 15. 3, vii. 14 in lemm., ix. 
I in lemm., xiii. 15. 5, (2) relative with the indicative i 16. 
9, xi. id 6, xil I. 14, xiii. 17. 2, xv. 6. 2, xv, 20. lo; {b) quam 
ob cansam, always interrogative (i) with indicative xx. i. ii, 
(2) with subjunctive ii. 4. 2, ii. 12. 2, xii. 7 in lemm., xiii. 12. 9, 
xiiL 14 4, xiv. d 3, xviii. 2. i i, xix. 4. 2, xix. d 3, and in the 
titles of i. 6, ii. 4, iii. i, 18, v. 17, vi. 4, x. 17, 21, xv. 17, xvi. 6, 
xix. I, XX. 3 ; {c) ob hanc rem ii. 28. 3 ; {d) ob earn rem^ iv. 5 
in lemm., vL 3. 20, xvii. 8. lo; {e) ob earn causam i\, 12. i, 
ii. id 3, ii. 17. 9 (followed by qtmtiam), iii. 18. 4, iii. 19. 4 
(followed by qtiod), vi. 19. 2, vii. $. 5, ix. 2. ii, xvii. 21. 36; 
(/) ob kanc causam iv. 14. 2, ix. 11. 8; {g) ob eandem causam 
ii. 22. 14, iv. 17, 2, xi. I. 2; (li) ob similem causam v. 9, 5. On 
these phrases see Draeger i. 592 ; Wolfflin, Arckiv i. 166. 
For the causal in other connections, see i. 5 in lemm., 
i 8. 3, i. 23. 13, i. 2d 5, ii. 12. i, iii. 3. 15, vi. 3. S, vi. 19. 6, 8, 
vii. 7. 7, X. 6. 3, X. 8. 3, xii. 8. 2, xiii. 3. 4, xiii. 21. 14, xvii. 6. 2, 
xviii. 2. 15. 

Of ob combined with a substantive and past passive parti- 
ciple, a construction introduced by Livy (Wolfflin, Arc/iw i. 
167), there are but two examples vi. 20. in lemm. ob aqua 77 t sibi 
non permissam, xx. i. 19 si unus ob pectmiam debitam iudicatus 
addictusque sit pluribus. With the gerundive, likewise, ob 
is rarely coupled by Gellius, for the only instances quotable 
are iii. 3. 14 ob quaerendum victum; iv. 5. 2 ob id fulgur 
piaculis liiendum ; and the old formula ob refn dicendam 
XX, 1, y (Wolfflin, Archiv i. 168). In ob eqtd honores v. 2. 5, 
ob honorem triumphi v. 6. S, ob b^xuriae notain iv. 8. 7, the 
causal idea practically passes into that of finality. 

Per often has instrumental force : {d) with words denoting 
persons, i. 12.' 12 gratia Papiae illae legis per senatum fit; 
Y. 19. X, 2 ; ii. l xiii. 12, per viatorem a tri- 

bunis plebi vocatus; xiv. 7. 8; xvii. 17. 2 ; xvii. 21, 36. Occa- 

i Contrast ea re = therefore iv. i, 13, xx. S. 3; ea sive qua alia re non amici 
fuer^nt xiL S. I. ‘ ^ ■ *' V- ' • ' ' - 
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sionally per seems to denote the agent, as xiv. 7. 4 ponit . . . 
per qiios ^tmXu^ haberi soleret; ibid. § 7 \om per augiirem-. 
constitute. See Schmalz § 135. (< 5 ) With words referriiig 

to things: iii. ii. 4 argumentis ostendi putat; ill 
15 in lemm. per komimmz memorias traditnm ; iii. 16. 14 
per hoc vetiis proverbiiim Varro significat ; v. 6. 16, xiii. i. 5, 
xvi. 19. 1 1 per vim (but vi, iv. 14. 5, xx. i. 16) ; xiv. 7. 9 per 
discessionem . . . aut per singuloriim sententias exquisitas 
(but § 12 aut conquisitis sententiis); xv. 31. 4 per victoriam 
potieris; iii. 14. 13, ix. 14. 18, xii, 5. 14, xiii. 23. 14 per quod 
apparet; i. 22. 19 per quod significat; vi. lo. 3 per quod satis 
dilucet ; x. ii. 5 per quod monebat ; xii. 13. 24 per quod os- 
tendit ; xiii. 21. 5 ^urbes' dixit per e litteram (similar phrases 
with dicere, scribere^ prommtiare ii. 14 in lemm., iv. 17. 7, 
V. 12. 9, vi. 9 in lemm. and § 2, x. 24. 8, xiii. 21. 4, xiv. 5. 

2, 4) ; i. 1 1. 10 ; ii. 12. 5 ; iii. 18. 2 ; v. 6. 23 ; v. 19. 8, 12 ; 

vi. 21. 3 bis; x. 7. 2; xiii. 8. 2; xiv. i. 9; xiv. i. 29 bis; 
xiv. 7. 13; XV. 2. s; XV. 18 in lemm. ; xv. 26. 2 ; xv. 27. 3 ; 

xvi. 18. 5 ; xvii, 5. 5 ; xix. 2. i ; xix. 12 in lemm. Here 

too Draeger (i. 604. 4) includes passages like the follow- 
ing: v. 9. I cum iam fari per aetaiem posset, infans erat; 
xii. 7. 7 quod per leges non licuit. Per sese is frequently 
used of things ; ii. 7. 18 p. s. neque honesta sunt neque turpia 
(compare §§19, 20); ii. 21. 7 Triones enim p. s. nihil sig- 
nificare aiunt ; vi. 3. 47 p. s. honestum est ; xvii. 5. i ipsa 
(amicitia) p. s. plena virtutis ; xvii. 5. 4 benignitas . . . eum 
p. s. ipsa delectet; xvii. 6. ii p, s. evidentia; xvii. 7. 6; 
XX. I. 27 non per se ‘morbum," sed 'morbum sonticum.’ 
Contrast xvii. 20. 9 Nihil namque horum ipsum ejtr sese 
honestum est.^ Per is found also in modal relations: per 
morem iv. 6. 5 ; per defectionem dici v. 8. 3, xii. 14. 3 ; per 
caliimnias vL 2. 2; vii. i. 9; vii. 5, 4; ix. ii. 5 per contemp- 
tum et siiperbiam circumspiciens ; x. 8. 3 factitatum credo 
per consuetudinem ; x. 3. 2 per iniuriam caesos ; vii. 2. 8, 
xvi. 5. n, xvi, 6. 10 per naturam (but natura xi. 12. i, xvii. 

^ The instrumental force of per (especially in phrase per quod') does not 
become common till post-classical times. Schmalz § 1 35; Gudeman on Tac. 
DiaL 24. 4. 
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5. 4); xvii. I. II per facetias ; xviii. 13. 7 per conturaeliam ; 
XX. If 15 per talionera. In xx. i. 16 imprudentia md per 
impnidentiam stand side by side. 

Of the causal force of per some examples may be cited : 
iii. I II vX. per illam unam avaritiam) neque virtiitis 
neque virium cura adsit ; v. 6. 24 milites . . . per ambitum 
. . . coronis donasset ; xiv. 7. 2 per militiae tempora . . . 
rerum expers urbanarum fuit ; xiv. 7. 9 per ambitionem grati- 
amque; xvi. 8. 5 vocibus utendum fuit quas pati aures per 
insolentiam vix possent ; xvii. 5. 13; i. 16. 7 ; xv. 20. 3 in 
cert amen per ambigiiam aetatem receptus non est ; xvi. 6. 14 
'bidentes ' appellari scripsit hostias quae duos 

dentes altiores habent ; xvi. 13. 9 quibus uti iam per innoti- 
tiam nm, queunt. 

Pro on behalf of’ is very common. It is found once 
with the gerundive, a rare construction, ii. 25. 10 multa pro 
dvaXoyia tuenda scripsit. Of pre = '^instead of, as equivalent 
to, as ” over 90 examples might be cited. A few references 
must suffice : i. 7. 6, iii. 16. i, v. 8. 5, vi. 14. 5 ter, viii. 4 in 
lemm., x. 24. i, xi. 18, 17, xii. 2. 14, xii. 4. 3, xii. 9. 2, xiii, 

22. I, xiv. I. II, XV. 22. 2, xviii. 4. 10. Only one passage 
calls for special notice, to wit xvi. 13. 5 id illis Tiberium 
pro ferenda gratia tribuisse, where we note again the 
gerundive. Sometimes pro with its substantive is equiva- 
lent to a predicate accusative or nominative. Compare ii. 

23. 15 pro virgine habebatur; xx. i. 13 pro delectamento 
habebat; x. 24. i pro rudi atqiie indocto despicitur; xiii. 31. 
17; xix. 3. 2 pro iniqiio et inimico ducitur; ii. 29. 19.^ Of 
pro in modal relations, with meaning ^*in accordance with ” 
(compare ex, secimdtmi) few examples can be cited : ii. lO. 2 
voluisse . . . aream Capitolinam deprimere ut . . . suggestus 
pro fastigii magnitridme altior fieret; xiii. 14. 2 pomoerium 
pro mcrementis reipublicae . . . prolatum est; xiv. 2. 19; 
XX. I. 9. 

Pone = i. II. II qui pone eum loquentem staret. 
Schmalz §116. 


1 Draeger i. 643, 4. 
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Prae in local sense occurs in the archaistic phrase 
manibus V, 3 Unum hoc . . . quod prae manibus est 
ponemus ; xix. 8. 6 si liber prae manibus est. See Draeger 
§ 291. I ; Schmalz § 141. For prae in expressions of com- 
parison see i. 2. 4 prae se uno ceteros omnes . . . rudes esse 
et agrestes praedicabat ; i. 3. 25 tunc quod utile amico est, id 
prae illo quod nobis honestum est fit plenius ; iii. i. 9 omnia 
prae pecunia; xiv. i. 33 quae . . ; vera dicunt prae cetens 
quae mentiuntur, pars ea non sit millesima ; ii. 27. S ; xiv. 
I. 25. 

Praeter retains its adverbial force i. 23. 13 Senatus . . . 
consultum facit uti . . . pueri . . . in curiam ne introeant 
praeter iile unus Papirius. In its local sense the preposition 
helps to express a comparison: v. 14. 8 praeter alia omnia 
leonum immanitas admiration! fuit praeterque omnis ceteros 
unus; X. 17. i virum p. alios venerandum ; xiii. 14. 5 p. eas 
omnis (causas) ipse unam probat; xvii. i. 3 in quo sibimet 
ipsi p. cetera esse visi sunt verborum pensitatores subtilis- 
simi ; xviii. 4. i p. alios doctus ; xix. 8. 3 p, alios suae aetatis 
castissimi ; xx. 10, 4 versus insigniter p. alios factos. Prae- 
ter with its noun = an adjective iv. 9. 12 istiusmodi inclina- 
menta nimium ac p. modum significant. See notes on extra 
and ultra, 

Procul == chiefly in the phrase for which 

see i. 2. 7, i. 3. 25, i. 19. 6, ii. 6. 5 bis, ii. 29. 15 (dubio procul), 

iii. 7. 6, vl. 3. 24, xii. 13, 7, xiii. 13. 3, xvi. 2. 2, xvii. 6. 6, 
xx. 6. 13. In xvii. 19. i factis procul^ verbis tenus is a 
translation of a saying of Epictetus civev too Trpdrreiv, 

Tov Xeyeiv, In other collocations remains an adverb, 
e.g.^ procul a via xvi. 5* % procul a seditione ii. 12. 2. 

Propter bears its local meaning ‘'near '' xix. 4. 3 p. ignem. 
The causal propter is common : i. 9. 9 bis ; ii. 17. 4 p. earn 
rem (compare ob earn rein above, p. 26) ; iii. 10. 3 ; iii. 16. 12 ; 

iv. 9. 10; V. II. S ; v. 12. 10 propter qu^od (post-classical) ; vi. 
14. 8 ; viL I. I ; ix. 14. 2 ; xii. 10. 3 ; xii. 12. 4; xiii. 26. 5 ; 

xvi. 4 in lemm. ; xvi. 8. 1 1 hoc unum ; xvi. 13. 9 ; xvi. 14. 4; 

xvii. 8. 10 ; xvii. 15. 7. As with ob, so with propter the causal 
meaning seems occasionally to pass into that of purpose : vii. 
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.. . Tertia ratio vindicandi est . . . cum poenitio propter 
txetpluM necessaria est ; § 6 Plato . . . duas solas esse poeni- 
endi «usas dicit : unam quam primo in loco /. corrigendum, 
alteram, quam in tertio p. exempli metiim posuimus (compare 

frUn; est causa . . • cum poena adhibetur 

Ineaetanii gratia ) ; § 9 rS“et‘r 

^ tuendam laesi hominis auctontatem. See Draeger i. 5^^ 

f The last citation affords also an example of propter 
the gerundive, a construction found first Valerius Maxi- 
mus then in the elder Pliny (Schmalz § 120). Propterea^ is 
extrmely common (i) with the value of a^demonstrative 
phrase = eam reni 11. 4' S> 3- ^ 3> • •... 

8 iv 20. 13, vii. 2. 5, xiii. 5. 5> ^ , 1 

xki 4. 5. xviii. 10. 8, xix. 3- 2; (2) with the value of a rela- 
te phrase = quam ob rem, i. 14. 2. ii. 7- 18, n. 28. 2, 11 29. 5, 

hi 6 3 iii 14- I4.iii- 18. 4. and elsewhere 18 times; {S)piop- 
terea . . i- t2. t3, H- 21- lO, iv. 9. -I ; 

utn. 28. 2, xix. 2. T,propterea . . . ne 1. 25. 18. ^^e tre 

ouencY with which Gellius employs propter, propteiea is 
noteworthy from the fact that some of his more immediate 
predecessors (Tacitus, Florus, Pomponius Mela) hardly use 
these words at all. See Wolfflin, Archw i. 161 sqq. 

Secundum denotes order in rank v. 13. 2 secundum eos 
proximum locum clientes habere. See on 
time we find secundum ea xviii. 2. 12 =postea of §^ii. M 
frequent, however, is the meaning “according to, m modal 
relations (Draeger i. 600. 4) : i- t- 3 s. naturalem membrorum 
omnium inter se competentiam ; i. 17. 4 ’ 

iii 10 8, xix. 12. 3 s. naturam ; iv. 9. 9 s. banc Sabmi inter- 
pretationem; xi. 18. 23 s. ea quae supra scripsi; xii. S m 
lemm. s. Stoicorum decreta; xii. 13- 12 s. verbi ipsius ratio- 
nem ; xii. 13. 29 ; xiii. 21. 22 s. grammaticam legem ; xiii. 2b. 
2 s id praeceptum Nigidii; xiv. 2. 14 bis; xiv. 5. 3 s. tuam 
definitionem; xx. l. 13; xiv. 2. 21 s. eum iudicaretur; v. 10. 
10 sin vero s. te iudicatum erit, with which compare pro te 
5 9, pro me § 13, and in the opposite sense contra me § ^3- 
Sine with its substantive forms a predicate adjective in 
three places: iv. 12. i non id sine poena fuit; vii. 5. 6 quod 
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esse utile ac sine vitio videretur; xvii. 16. 4 id tamen sine 
noxa fuisse. Compare notes on extra above, and on ultra below. 

Subter occurs in x. 15. 15 subter arborem felicetn^ hxit was 
probably borrowed by Gellius from Fabius Pictor. 

Super with accusative in local meaning is not common: 
compare however iii. 6. 2 si s. palmae . . . lignum magna 
pondera imponas ; iii. 18. 4 in quo curru sella esset super 
quam considerent; ix. ii. 7 corvus . . . super galeam tribimi 
insistit. (2) With ablative = de it is extremely common, 
occurring 34 times in the phrase super ea re^ 103 times in other 
combinations. See American Journal of Philology xiv. 224; 
Stolz § 150. Super Is coupled with tract are i. 23. 5 earn rem 

super qua tractavissent. We vsxdcp tractare de^ cited 

from Quintilian, Tacitus, and Suetonius. In analogous pas- 
sages Gellius elsewhere treats tractare as transitive : ii. 23. 
13 personae isti quam tractabat; vi. 7 in lemm. quaedam 
non incuriose tractata, 

Tenus occurs twice, first in xvii. 8. S Gutum Samium ore 
tenus imprudens inanem, tanquam si inesset oleum, adfert. 
Weiss renders, seiner (Aus-) Rede nach aus Versehen . . . 
etc.’* Compare Tacitus Ann, xv. 45 Graeca doctrina ore 
tenus exercitus (cited by Wolfflin, Archiv i. 420). The other 
example is xvii. 19. i Epictetum . . . dixisse plerosque istos, 
qui philosophari viderentur, philosophos esse eiuscemodi avm 
Tov TTparrecpf roO Xeyeii^, id significat, facits procuh 

verbis tenus. See Archiv i. 421. 

Trans. In xv. 30. 6 Hertz has edited: ‘petorritum* enim 
est non ex Graecia dimidiatum, sed totum [ortum] trans 
Alpibus. Madvig objected to the words tymis Alpibus, and 
proposed to read non ex Graecia dimidiatum^ sed totum 
Transalpmtim. Hertz (Vind, Alt, GelL p. 71) defends his 
text, partly by calling attention to Gellius' love of anomalous 
constructions, partly by pointing out that such a phrase as 
trans Curione (C. I, L. i n. 200, 21), though probably rightly 
regarded as an instance of the accusative with the loss of 
final ntf might well have led Gellius to believe that in old 
Latin tracts was constructed with the ablative,^ 

1 It should be noted, however, that Hertz does not pretend to certainty in the 
reading. 
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Ultra with a substantive forms an adjectival phrase : vi. 8 
in XtmmCres nit r a fidem; x. 12* 3 alind ultra humantmt jideni. 
See Thielmann, Arcliiv 4. 379. Ultra appears in an adverbial 
collocation x* 18, i Artemisia Mausolum virum amasse 
fertur . . . ultra affectionis humanae fidem. 

Appendix. 

Draeger (2. 35) maintains that before the time of \asiy q,ue 
is not in general joined to monosyllabic prepositions, unless 
the same preposition has preceded. Similar remarks regard- 
ing Livy as marking the time when began to be attached 
to the preposition, even when it had not gone before, are 
made by Ringe, Zimt Sprachgebranch des Caesar, p. 19 ; . . . 
Kuhner, Ans/. Gk d. laL Sprac/ie, § 113. All these state- 
ments are misleading. Ante-classical literature, as Draeger 
remarks, had not been examined in this connection. The 
inscriptions show that no such rule can hold, for here qne is 
always appended to the preposition, whether monosyllabic or 
not, and whether repeated or not.’' ^ It is none the less true 
that in classical prose a strong tendency is exhibited to avoid 
joining que to an unrepeated monosyllabic preposition. Of 
such avoidance in Cicero numerous examples might be cited 
in addition to those given by Draeger 2. 35. Without ever 
making a systematic search for such examples I have noted 
the following: De Off. i. 4 in eoqite . . . colcndo ; i. ii ad 
eamque (vitam) dcgendam ; i. 12 ob easque causas ; i. 69 ad 
otiumque ; iii. loi ad eamqiie ; Tusc. v. 57 m i^ebusque. In 
Cicero Acad. Post. 1. 24 the MSS. give: De natura . . . ita 
dicebant, ut earn dividerent in res duas, ut altera esset 
efficiens, altera autem quasi huic se praebens eaque efficeretur 
aliquid. Reid (so too Muller independently) reads ex eaque, 
commenting thus: '‘the correction is certain; cf. Div. 2. 89 
where one of the best MSS. drops out ex. Cicero rarely 
attaches que to the preposition ; see Kuhner on Tusc. 3. 27, 
and cf. § 38 in angustumque.” Nepos writes in foroqne 

1 Professor H. C. Ekner Ia Armr. Journ. Phil. VIIL 302. 
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Cato I ; Ob eamque causam Milt. 6, Cim. i ; in ^raqne^- 
It Hispaniamque Hamil. 4; Ifaliamque Hann. 3 (but 
:w£fn Lys.^). In reference to Gelhus be no J 

that he too, occasionally refuses to ]om que to the preposi 

2 Q e» eademque figura; rfi, ii. 2 P=r earuraque 
Xia™. Md. ex eoV In these - 

/I times 3, in, per, and de each once. But g . 

is attached to the preposition “ whether monosy a ic 
id whether repeated or not.” The stms are as oU^ws . 
(,) when the preposition P.:. 

exque 5, inque_ ^ ^ 5 times, 

same preposition has precede . ^ . deque . - . 

cum . • • V ■ inqueS, per. . ■ perque 3, 

iraeter . . ■ praeterqiie 2 , pro . ^ - 

L.S It isirprising to find ™ “ 7 “ “"' "• 

OX eadem in causa eodemque tn tempore • • 9 
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II. — On Uris Aeierna and Urbs Sacra. 

By Prof. F. G. MOORE, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

This paper owes its suggestion to a familiar passage in 
Tibullus : 

Romulus aetemae nondum firmaverat urbis 
Moenia, etc. (ii. 5, 23). 

Probably few have read either this passage or its counterpart 
in the Fasti of Ovid (iii. 72) for the first time without some 
surprise at finding in a work of the Augustan age a phrase 
so thoroughly modern in its ring ; and some desire to know 
whether it can be traced still further back ; how frequently it 
was used, and by whom; whether it ever attained to a public 
character and an official sanction ; whether more common in 
the best days of the empire, or in the age of evident decline. 
But these are questions to which the commentaries either 
pay no heed at all, or give very unsatisfactory answers. The 
commentators on Ovid, e.g,y Crispin (Delph., 1689), Burmann 
{1727), Lemaire (1822), are silent. Among the interpreters 
of Tibullus some have found food for reflection and comment 
in the passage cited ; thus Achilles Statius, Jan Dousa in his 
Praecidanea (cp. 8), but especially Vulpi in his edition (1749). 
From the lexicons a few references — not always correct — 
may be gathered.^ For an exhaustive collection of instances 

^ Other sources of information are Lindenbrog’s note on Ammian xiv. 6, i ; 
Lipsius, de Magnitudine Romana (Opera 1675, III. ) ; some of the old Thesauri, 
as that of Pitiscus (Lexicon Antiq. Romanar., Leovardiae 1713, II. 633-4) or 
that of Rossfeld (Rosinus) and Dempster (Antiq. Romanar. Corpus, Coloniae 
1620, col. 18, or ed. ArasteL 1743, p. 9)5 also Castalio in Graevius, Thes. Antiq. 
Romanar. 1697, 1855-6 [Castalio’s note on Rutil. Namat. ii. 55 (in Almelo- 

veen’s edition), cited by Bernays, I have not seen, but suppose it to be nearly or 
quite the same as the abovej. Unfortunately the books mentioned refer to a 
number of others not to be had in the Harvard Library, perhaps not accessible 
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an actual search up and down the whole field of Roman liters 
ature would be necessary. Time has failed the present' writer 
for so: laborious a search, especially in view of its unpromising 
character, as shown by a careful study of indices, the most 
complete available, to nearly all of the classical writers and 
many of the church fathers, supplemented by more indepen- 
dent work in the case of a considerable number of authors, 
the Poetae Minores, etc. It is a singular fact that, while this 
search among so many writers of different periods yielded 
much material by way of illustration, it did not, in the case 
of authors to whom no clue is given in the commentaries, 
lexicons, etc., bring to light anything nearer to the phrase 
itself thzxi ^ ipsius urbis aeterna maiestas^ in the Panegyrici 
Veteres (ix. 16, 2, auct. incert.). 

A collection of instances from the literature begins with 
the passage already cited from Tibullus (ii. 5, 23) : 

Romulus nondum firmaverat 

Moenia, etc. 

This cannot be later than 19 B.c. 

2d. Ovid, Fasti, iii. 71-3 : 

lam, modo qua fuerant silvae pecorumque recessus, 

IJrbs emt ; aeterme cum pater urh's ait : 

^ Arbiter armorum,’ etc. 

This was probably not written before 3 a.d. 

elsewhere in this country. Their classical references are not many, and usually 
the same. The later and mediaeval ideas are discussed by Graf, Roma nella 
memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo, Torino 1882-3, II. 470 if, [the book 
is dedicated ' urbi aeternae’]. The following books, inaccessible to me, have 
been consulted for me by my brother, Mr. Charles A. Moore, at the University 
Library in Gottingen: Broukhusius, Tibullus, Amstel. 1708; — though his note 
on ii. 5, 23 is often cited, B. gives nothing of importance; Merula, Cosmo- 
graphiae Generalis Libri Tres, item Geographiae Particularis Libri Quattuor, 
Antverp. Plantin. 1605, pars II. lib. iv. cp. 22, p. 1008; Goltz, Thesaurus Rei 
Antiquariae, Antverp. Plantin. 1579, cp. 3 (Urbis Romae Epitheta); Barri, 
Gabriel, De Aeternitate Urbis, Romae 1571 (there seems to have been an earlier 
edition, 1554); — from its title one would expect to find this a mine of informa- 
tion on urds aeUrna, but it adds nothing to the references to be had from books 
less rare. 
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3d. Frontinus, de Aquis Urbis Romae, 88 ad init. : 

‘Sentit hanc curam imperatoris piissimi Nervae principis sui 
regina et domina orbis in dies, quae terrarum dea consistit, cui par 
Sret nihil secundum ; et magis sentiet salubntas emsdem aeternae 
aucto castellorum, operum, munerum, et lacuum numero. 

_a passac^e very noticeable as rising above the level^of 

Frontdnus’s usually plain, concise style. Lipsms suspected 

Tn interpolation:- ‘gravis atque eruditus rehquus Frontm 
stilus non probat aut amat lasciviam poetarum, —the poet 
in this case being Martial, whose lines (xu. 8, 1-2) have prob- 
ably been written on the margin of Frontinus, and then 
incLorated into the text. Hence Biicheler m his text 
edition of 1858 bracketed the words quae terrarum . . . nM 
and also aeUrna. uMs. which in a p^s.ge othen 
wise suspicious may have been a gloss or. eiusdem. Some 
doubt therefore attaches to this instance, which if genuine 
appears to be the first example in any prose writer before 
the fourth century. The book was written^ in 97. 

Then, after a gap of nearly three centuries, three contem- 
poraries, Ausonius, Ammianus, and Symmachus. 

4th. Ausonius (cos. 379) the Epigrammata iv quibus 

Fastorum a se digestorum meminit,’ I, I : 

IgaoU ae&rme ne Sint m teropora Fomae. 

JI3 2,3: Haec erit aeternae series ab origine Romae. 

, j ; Urbis ab aeternae deductam rege Quirino 

Annorum seriem cum, Procule, accipies. 

5th. Ammianus Marcellinus [extant books composed ca. 

390]- 

xiv. 6, I -.-‘Inter haec Orfitus praefecti potestate regebat urbem 

aefemam.'^ , 

XV. 7, I — ^ urbem aeUrnam Leontius regens, etc. 

1 De Magnitudine Romana i. 2 (Opera, Vesatiae 1675, III. 667). 

2 L instance in S. Jerome, belonging here in chronolopcal order, is reserved 
for treatment in connection with the other church fathers (p. 52) • 

"eman, Comparative Politics 43-4,-lie seems to think of the phrase as 

of late origin. 
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xvi. 10, 14' 'fin. : — ^ et Urbis templum, forumque Pacis, et Pompeii 
theatram, et odeum, et stadium, ■ aliaque inter haec decora 
aeiernae' 

xix. 10, I : — • ^ difiicultatem adventantis inopiae frumentorum urbs 
verebatur aeternaJ 

xxiii. 3, 3 : — ^Palatini Apollinis templum ... in urbe conflagravit 
aeterna ,^ , . 

xxvi. 3, I : — ^ Apronianus regens urbem aeiernam^ etc. 

xxviii. I, I : — ^saeviens per urbem aeternam urebat cuncta Beliona.^ 

xxviii. I, 56 : — ^ urbs aeiernaJ 

xxix, 6, 17 : ^ — * Claudio regente urbem aefernam.\ 

Ammian is the only writer who uses the formula frequently 
in imofEcial language. How well it accords with his bom- 
bastic style, some of the above examples clearly show. The 
list is not exhaustive. 

6th. Symmachus, the orator [cos, 391]. 

Epist. ii. 78 (77) : — Htaque avidus civicae gratiae quaestoris filii 
mei sumptibus studeo aliud genus largitatis adicere, ut curalibus 
stabulis urbis aeternae ttxdsxi quina mancipia largiamur’ [anno 394]. 

ii. 12 : ^ Spatiari in foro urbis aeUrnae,^ 

iii. 55, written at a suburban villa on the Tiber at a time when the 
danger of famine had been averted : — ^ Hinc libens video quid frugis 
aeternae urbi in dies accedat.’ 

ix. 129 : — ^ xmxo% urbis aeternaeb 

X. 34 : — ‘ corporatos negotiatores, membra aeternae urbis. ^ 

X. 38 : — ' Felicitas quidem vestra aeternae urbi sollemnis alinao- 
niae copiam pollicetur.^ 

X. 5 7 : — ^ aeternae urbis expensas,’ 

X. 60 ; — ^quae horreis aeternae urbis accesserant. . . . ob neces- 
sitates 7 irbis aeternae . . . ne populus utilitatibus aeternae urbis 
obnoxius,* etc., — three times in a single letter. 

X. 61 : — ^per omnes vias aeternae urbis J 

X. 77, Honorius to Symmachus : — ^ Saepe de episcopis urbis 
aeternae altercatione partium sub examine sacerdotum concessa cog- 
nitio est.^ 

It will be noticed that of the twelve instances just given 
no less than eight are from one book,^ while only four are 

1 Cp. also in i. 2, in verses by the father of Symmachus : — 

Nam dives, tum celsus honoribus, attamen illis 
Grandior, aeternam complebat nomine Romam, 
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from .he remaining nine books. The 

a point to be noticed later, namely the nse of the phrase in 

^•11 4d*r»r tTfp tenth, booh of our editionSj in 

official language. For the tentn dook . , . .. 

which examples abound, is made up almost 

Relationes, official letters of Symmachus as praef. urbi to 

the emperors (Valentinian, Theodosius, Honorius) with a few 

Ltterrof Honorius and others in reply, in one which the 

last of the examples noted occurs. In the pnvate letters, 

composing the first nine books, he is sparing in his use of 

Tformfla. -so much so, in fact, that wepannot claim for 

him any special predilection for it. For his free of it 

in the official letters is to be explamed simply as part and 

parcel of the public and legal formalities of the day. 

Of the official use of the phrase in public documents the 
best examples are to be found in the Constitutions^ of the 
Emperors, contained in the Codex Theodosianus,^ which was 
completed in the year 438, and published 

Thus at the beginning of the Codex, m the^ Gesffi m 
senatu urbis Romae de recipiendo Codice Theodosiano : 

‘lunius Pomponius Publianus, vir spectabilis, vicarius uriis aeUr- 
nae^ (Hanelp. 8i). 

Arranging a list of examples (by no means exhaustive) 
in chronological order, we have : ® 

xiv. 2, i; an. 364; Valentinian I. and Valens; ‘Ea privilegia, 
qtlibus pro reverentia dcicrude^ etc. 

1 In SymmaeWs Christian imitator Sidonius ApoUinaris I do not any 
examples. A late instance, of no value on account of its uncertain da e, i 

in an old gloss on Juvencus, Evang. Hist, praef. lo sq. : 

Immortale nihil mundi compage tenetur, 

Non orbis non regna hominum, non aurea Roma, etc. 

„ Barth gives the gloss ‘ hoc ideo iungitur, quia vulgo aeterna urbs Roma diceba- 
tnr’ (Advers. Comm. xi. 23, Francofurti 1624, col. 552). 

2 Quoted here in the edition of Hanel, Bonn 1842. 

3 Of Constantinople Constantine says (ib. xiii. $, 7; anno 334 ) 

moditatc urbis, quam aeterm nomine, iubente Deo, donavimus ’ ^ which concerns 
us here only as showing wm confidence in the destiny of the new capital, 
though it was never called nrh o^krna. 
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ib. 22,1; $aineyear: — ^ urbts aeiernm^ 

XV. I, I, I y same year : — *• Intm urbem R&mam aeternamJ 

xi. 2, 2; an. 365 ; same emperors: — Commoda cogitantes urbis 
aeternaeJ 

xiv. 6, 3; same year: — ^Statum urbis aeternae reformare cupi- 
entes.* 

ib. I, 3 ; an. 389: Valentinian IL, Theodosius L, Arcadius: — 
^ Perire nolumus quod aeternae urbi constat fnisse concessum.’ 

ib. 4, 6 ; same year : — ^ Porcinarii urbis aeternae,^ 

i. 6 , 10; no date; same emperors : — * Sacrum indicium praefecti 
urbis aeternae,^ 

xiv. 3, 19; an. 396; Arcadius and Honorins : — ^ Pistores 
aeiernaei ■ 

ib. 2, 3 ; an. 397 ; same emperors : ' In honorem aeternae 

urbisi 

i. 6, II ; an. 423 ; Honorins and Theodosius 11 . : — /et senatorem 
vel corporatum tirbis aeternae i 

XV. 5, 4; an. 424; Theodosius : — ' nullum penitus spectacula 
oportere solennia populis exhibere.’ 

Compare also 

xi. 20, 3; an. 400; Arcadius and Honorins: — ^excepta scilicet 
aeternabili urbe^Q^zm ab huius modi munere reverentia propriae 
maiestatis excusat’ 

On inscriptions we urbs aetema^ Roma aetema^ etc., 
but not very frequently. The city inscriptions, in which it 
is surprisingly rare and late, show it chiefly in its official 
character. 

The best known of all are the inscriptions commemorating 
the restoration of the wall of Aurelian by Arcadius and 
Honorius (C. I. L. VI. 1 188-90). One of these is to be found 
at the Porta Maggiore (1189); another over the Porta S. 
Lorenzo (1190); the third was at the Porta Portese until 
its destruction by Urban VIIL Each of these contains the 
words : 

ob instauratos urbi aeternae rauros portas ac turres. 

C. I.L. VI. 1154; Constantine (probably), ^ — a mutilated inscrip- 
tion (no longer extant) found in front of S. Adriano: — [aetejrnae 
urbis sua[e]. 
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ib. 1759; anno 339, — found on the island: — . . . mm rexit 
annonariam potestatem urbis ae[t]ernae ea aequitate ut, etc, 

ib, 8405 ; anno 399: — * . vicarie [sedis urbis Romae] aeter- 
nae, etc, 

Wilmanns, Exempla Inscr. Lat. 644 ; an. 421 ; Honorius, Theo- 
dosius, Constantins : — . . . post praef. urbis aet . . , 

ib. 1233 a; Valens, Gratian, Valentinian, — found near forum of 
Trajan : — , . , vicario urbis Romae aeternae. ... 

Inscriptions from other parts of Italy : — 

C. I. L. V. 6991, Turin: — urbis Romae [aetejrnae. 

X. 16 [= C. I. N. 8], Locri, Bruttii (Gerace) ; — lovi optimo 
maximo diis deabusque inmortalibus et Romae aeternae Locrenses. 

ib, 6425, Circeii; temp. Honorii : — vicarius urbis (a)eternae. 

Inscriptions from the provinces : — 

C. I. L. XII. 1120, Apta, GalL Narbon. : — sacerdot urbis Rom, 
aetem. 

(This has been suspected.) 

VIL 392, Uxellodunum, Britain (Ellenborough) : — Romae ae- 
ternae et Fortunae reduci. 

ib. 370, same: — Genio loci Fortun. reduci Romae aetern. et fato 
bono, , . . 

VIII. 6965, Cirta, Numidia: — . . . Romae aeternae, ... 

ib, 142 7, Thibursicum, Provincia ; — [urbi Romae ae]ternae aug, 
(the left side of the stone being under a wall), 

III. 1422, Sarmizegetusa, Dacia, a.d. 238 : — Fortunae reduci lari 
viali Romae aeternae. . , . 

Turning from inscriptions to coins, we find far more abun- 
dant materials. The series begins with a single coin of 
Trajan,^ whose example was followed by Hadrian, Commo- 
dus, Septimius Severus, Alexander Severus, and many of the 
later emperors. 

1 A silver coin of Vespasian bears the legend Roma perpetua. This was 
coined in Asia; v. Cohen, Description historique des monnaies, etc., SuppL VIL 
60, 31, In the references to coins, metals are indicated by abbreviations, — Az4., 
Ar, or Ae, 
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Trajan (5th consulship, — contorn.) : — 

Urbs Roma heterna (sic). Cohen VI. 573, 42 (sacrifice before 
a temple) ; VIIL (Fenardent) 303, 251 ; Eckhel VI. 428, who says 
^ iliustris numus, si modo genuinus.’ 

Hadrian: — 

Romae aeternae (3d consulship). Cohen II. 156, 462, 463 

(Au.) ; 461 (Ar.). 

Roma aeterna (3d consulship). Cohen IL 156, 460 (Au.) ; 
240-1, 1093-4 (Ae. with S.C.). 

URBS Roma aeterna (3d consulship,^ — contorn.). Cohen VI. 
577 (heterna) ; VIII. (Feuardent) 308, 292-3 (aeterna); Eckhel 
VI. 510-11. 

All of these we may connect with the great temple of 
Venus and Rome, and safely infer that one end of the temple 
bore the inscription Romae aeternae. 

Antoninus : — 

Roma aeterna, S.C. (3d consulship). Cohen IL 384, 766 (Ae.). 
Romae aeternae (2d and 3d consulships). Cohen IL 384, 767- 
72 (all Ae.). 

Commodiis : — 

Romae aeternae cos. V. P. P. S. C. Cohen HI. 166, 721 (Ae.). 
Rom. aeter. P. M. Tr. P. XIIII Cos. V. P. P. S. C. Cohen III. 
166, 722 (189 A.D., Ae.) [723 (Ae.) nearly sarhe two years later]. 
Romae aeternae C. V. P, P. Cohen III. 84, 219 (Ar.). 

Pescennius Niger: — 

Romae aeternae. Cohen III. 218, 39 (Ar.). 

Romae aetern. id. VIL 206, 12 (Ar.)> 

, Albinus : — ' 

Romae aeternae. id. III. 226, 34 (Ar.). 

Septimiiis Severus : — 

Romae aeternae. Cohen III. 277, 366 (Ar.) — 194 a.d. ; ib. 
313, 613-4 (Ae. with S.C.) — 195 ; ib. 313, 615 (with Imp. VI.) — 
196; ib. 277, 367 (Ar.) — after 201 a.d. 
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;Geta:— , 

Romm AiTERNAE, Cohen III. 468, 84 (An). 

^ Alexander Severus : — 

Romae aeternae. id. IV. 27, 194 (An.); 60, 435-6 (Ae. with 
S.C. ; also with Maraaea, same legend — Cohen IV. 74, 2o (Ae.) — 
231 A.D. ; ib. 72, 12 (Ae.). 

To trace the legend further in the coins of the emperors 
is unnecessary for our present purpose. Nearly all of the 
more important emperors down to Constantins 11 . stamped 
this device upon their coins, and what legitimate rulers did, 
mere usurpers, such as Carausius and Allectus, did not hesi- 
tate to imitate. 

Having reviewed with some approach to completeness the 
occurrences of the formula in literature, with no lack of illus- 
tration from laws, coins and inscriptions, ofHcial and private, 
we are prepared to consider at this point the origin of the 
phrase, and its rise into the public and official character 
which distinguishes it, along with sacra urbs, from felixy 
invicta^ and perpetiia Romaoi on the one hand, 

and on the other from aitrea} etc., of the poets. 

Both urbs aetema and urbs sacra obviously stand in some 
relation to the worship of Rome as a goddess, and inasmuch 
as that worship had its rise among the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
it would at first sight appear to be an entirely reasonable 
inference that the epithets were suggested by Greek votive 
inscriptions in Asia, Bithynia and other eastern provinces. 
Could we venture to argue from antecedent probabilities, 
nothing would seem more likely than that the provincials — 
Greek at first — hit upon epithets of this stamp, as at the 
same time more flattering to the Romans and less offensive 
to provincial feeling than any others, — the proud invicta^ of 
coins, for instance. Were it possible to assume a provincial 

^ Aurea became common in very late times; cp. Jordan, Topographic u. s. w. 

II. 374. 

^ Cp. also Lucan iii. 334:.— 

ut invictae fatum si consulat urbi. 
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origin for urbs aetema, we should at once be provided with 
a satisfactory explanation of a fact otherwise so unaccount- 
able, viz. the extreme rarity of its occurrence in literature 
before the second half of the fourth century. For if it were 
felt to be something foreign, if to the taste of the Roman 
born it still savored of the provinces, it would be natural 
enough that not only he, but also the Roman by adoption, 
should leave its use to others, however it might appeal to 
their imagination. But this provisional explanation rests 
upon a pure assumption, for we find no evidence that the 
Greeks in their votive inscriptions employed any epithets 
which could have suggested to Tibullus or Ovid the one with 
which we are dealing. Both on coins and in inscriptions the 
use of ©eA is well-nigh invariable. The best known 

example is, of course, the inscription of the temple of Rome 
and Augustus on the Acropolis at Athens (C. I. A. III. 63) : 

["O Kca, KatWpt, ktX. 

This probably belongs to the first half of the reign of 
Augustus. 

Compare the inscription on the at Ancyra in 

Galatia (C. L G. 4039) : — 

Another at Mylasa in Caria is worth quoting here (C I G. 
2696) : — 

*0 S^fios AuVTOKpdrof^L @£ov vim Sc/JacrriS, 

ap)(i€p€L p€yi<rT<^f iccu 'Pca/tiy, 

This is not earlier than 12 b.c. 

Coins of Pergamon of the time of Augustus have 0 EAN 
PQMHN (PflMAN), TTEPr 0 EAN PQIVIHN, and 0 EA PQMH 
(Mionnet, Description de mddailles antiques, Suppl. V. 428, 
934 ; 425-6, 910-1 5 ; 427, 926 ; 426, 916, — all Ae.). A coin 
of Smyrna of the reign of Claudius has 0 EAN PflMHN 
(Mionnet III. 221, 1235, Ae.). Another of the time of 
Alexander Severus 0 EA PQMH (ib. 306, 14, Ae.). For other 
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examples from Pergamon (Trajan), Aezani and Ancyra in 
Phrygia, Temenothyrae in Lydia, cp. Mionnet, Suppl. V. 435, 
969-70; IV. (original work), 207, 75 ; 219-20, 149-51; 147, 
83s (all Ae.).^ 

On coins with Latin devices testifying to the joint worship 
of the emperor and the city no epithets are given to either. 
We find simply Rom. et August. This is frequent, espe- 
cially in the reign of the earlier Caesars, on coins struck in 
the provinces. Thus on a silver coin of 19 b.c. minted in 
Asia (Cohen I. 46, 34) Com. Asiae, and on the fagade of a 
temple Rom. ET August. Another (bronze) coined at Lyons 
has the same legend (Cohen I. 69, 258; cp. 71, 273-6) ; also 
a number of bronze coins of Tiberius, some of them coined 
at Lyons (id. I. 123-4, 39-46). Claudius (ib. 165, 84-5, Ae., 
Lyons), Nero (ib. 205, 241, Ae., Lyons), and Domitian (ib. 
VII. 81, I, Ar., Asia) placed the same legend on some of 
their coins. 

The worship of Rome and the emperor ^ had reached Italy 

^ Other examples from Mysia, Aeolis, and Phrygia are given by Imhoof-Blumer, 
Monnaies grecques, 1883, pp. 258, 274, 392; compare also Head, Historia Nu- 
morum, 1887, pp. 530, 549-'5i, 556* 557 » 5^9 (Caria, Lydia, Phrygia). 

2 For the regular establishment of the cult of Rome and the emperor in the 
east by Augustus our chief authority is Dio Cassius (li 20), according to whom 
Octavian in 29 B.C. allowed the erection of temples in honor of Rome and Julius 
(r^ re Kal Tar pi r<p Kakrapij ^p(m aMu dvofidcrasy in Ephesus 

and Nicaea, to be venerated by the Roman residents of Asia and Bithynia, and 
others at Pergamon and Nicomedia in his own honor,— these for the other for- 
eign residents (|^pot/'EXXT?m) of the same provinces respectively. That in the 
latter case the living emperor was not honored alone, but in company with the 
deified Rome, is not here expressly stated, but is proved by Suet. Octav. 52: — 
‘Templa ... in nulla tamen provincia, nisi communi, suo Roniaeque nomine 
recepit’; and by Tac. Ann. iv. 37: — ‘Cum . . . sibi atque urbi Romae templum 
apud Pergamum sisti non prohibuisset,’ etc. The passage in Dio is strangely 
misunderstood by Desjardins (Le culte des Divi et celui de Rome et d’ Auguste, 
Revue de Philologie III. 1879, 33 ff.). In his analysis of the passage (p. 38) 
D. contrives to ignore the distinction clearly made by Dio, viz. that the temples 
at Ephesus and Nicaea were, so to say, * Romae et Divo lulio,’ while those at 
Pergamon and Nicomedia had nothing to do with the worship of the deified 
Julius, but were in honor of the living Octavian [and Rome]. D. is therefore 
quite wrong in saying (p. 39) ‘cC culte . . . fut le m^me pour les Romains 
(ewes romani) qui se trouvsiient dans les f>rovinces et pour les etrangers, c’est-5i- 
dire pour les non-citoyens habitaient ces memes provinces,’ — a statement 
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even in the time of Augustus, but did not become at all 
general: It was in fact confined at first to certain cities 
Standing in some special relations to the emperor, such as 
Beneventum, Fanum Fortunae, Pisae, Assisium, Pompeii, 
Ostia, Puteolid Inscriptions found in these towns and in 
two or three others furnish us with a qualification of Dio 
Cassius' {li. 20) sweeping denial of Caesar-worship in Italy 
under Augustus.^ As for Rome itself, we have no reason to 
doubt the truth of Suetonius' statement: — ‘in urbe qiiidem 
pertinacissime abstinuit hoc honore.' ^ And it is safe to say 
that the question how an altar or shrine, to be set up in 
honor of Rome within the city itself, should be inscribed, — 
what epithet chosen, — never arose in the lifetime of Augus- 
tus. It was not until Vespasian that she had a temple at 
Rome, the templiim sacrae urbis of the topographers,^ though 
the epithet sacrae was added after the restoration of the 
temple by Severus. This temple of Vespasian’s time was 
soon eclipsed by Hadrian's great temple of Venus and Rome. 
Among all the various epithets available for the purposes of his 
inscription, such as felix, invicta, victrix, perpettia, aeterna^ — - 
epithets still associated with the mere personification rather 
than the worship of Rome, and none of them claiming any 
special pre-eminence above the rest, — Hadrian decided in 
favor of aeterna, inscribed it upon one end of the double 
temple, and stamped it upon his coins. Thus a phrase here- 
tofore uncommon became an official formula, with distinctly 
religious associations. The real history, therefore, of urbs 

which, however true in later times, is wholly incorrect for the early part of Augus- 
tus’s reign. ■ ■ ' ' 

See also Boissier, G., La religion romaine,® 1878, 1 . 131 ; R^ville, J., La religion 
h Rome sous les Sev^res, 1886, p. 32; Eckhel VL 100, loi; Preller-Jordan, 
Romische Mythologie,® 11 . 354; Hirschfeld, Zur Geschichte des romischen Kai- 
sercultus, Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akad, 1S88, II. 837; a short account of the 
Caesar-cult in Neumann, Der romische Staat u. die allgemeine Kirche, 1890, 

pp. 7-1 1. 

1 V. Hirsclifeld, op. cit. p. 838; Guiraud, Les assemblees provinciales dans 
I’empire romain, 1887, p. 24; Nipperdey on Tac. Ann. i. 10. 

2 Boissier, op. cit. I. 133; Merriam, The Caesareum and the Worship of 
Augustus at Alexandria, in Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XJV. 16, 17. 

^ Octav. 52. ^ Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, II. 19. 
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aeierm he^s with Hadrian.^ It was not until the worship 
of the city had advanced beyond the provincial, even beyond 
the Italian, stage, and firmly established itself in the capital, 
that the phrase acquired its formulary character and received 
the stamp of official approval and authority. 

If we go back a little to the time in which there was no 
direct connection between the worship of Rome and the 
use of our phrase in a formal and official way, and enquire 
why, after it had once appeared in literature, it should be 
so very rare in extant writings, there is simply no explanation 
of the strange fact that the example of Tibullus and Ovid 
found in extant literature no imitators, apparently, from the 
eighth to the twelfth century of the city, with the single 
doubtful exception of Frontinus, in a passage which has 
been suspected of interpolation. Scarcely more susceptible 
of answer is the question from what source Tibullus and 
Ovid drew the phrase. Ovid may have simply imitated 
Tibullus, and there is enough of similarity between the two 
passages to make this a probability rather than a possibility. 
Or both may be borrowers from some other unknown writer. 
If Tibullus first introduced the expression to Roman litera- 
ture, he was almost certainly himself the happy discoverer. 
We have seen how impossible it is to suppose that he had 
seen or indirectly heard of some inscription in the provinces, 
or in Italy, which either gave him the phrase outright or was 
its inspiration. Between the first establishment of the cult 
of Rome and the emperor in Asia and Bithynia and the death 
of Tibullus there was an interval of but ten years. 

It seems altogether natural that the idea of an eternal 
Rome should first find expression in a time when new hopes 
had succeeded the despair of the civil wars, and men were 
astounded to find that a new and vigorous youth had come 
again to the worn-out state, while at the same time the ex- 
pected Aeneid carried the thoughts of many, — certainly of 

1 Cp. Preller- Jordan, Romische Mythologie,® 11 . 357: — **Aus der Zeit Hadri- 
ans stammt auch der Name Roma aeterna, unter welchem die Schutzgottin der 
Stadt, je mehr das romische Reich u. mit ihm die alte Hauptstadt dem Verfall 
entgegeneilte, desto sehnsuchtig^ gefeiert n. angerufen wurde.” 
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all the friends of Vergil — back to the far past. That it 
should not have been Vergil himself, who expressed that 
idea in its briefest form, need not surprise us. In the end 
no Vergilian verse could have given the idea a wider cur- 
rency, or made it dearer to the imagination of later ages. 

Livy has the adjective aeterna of Rome, not however in 
such a way as to suggest the set form of speech with which 
we have here to do, but as any one in the enthusiasm of a 
moment of harmony between the orders might have said 
* beatam urbem Romanam et invictam et aeternam ilia con- 
cordia (v. 7, 10), —and that with no particular thought of 
an ^ Eternal City.* In other words, the passage cited belongs 
not with those already given, but with the illustrative material 
to which we now turn, passing from aeterna urbs and aeterna 
Roma to other phrases less stereotyped, in which the dura- 
tion of the city is set forth in various ways. 

Nearest of all stands in aetemum condita which Livy has 
more than once : 

iv. 4, 4 : ■ — ' Quis dubitat, quin in aeiernum urbe condita^ in in- 
mensum crescente nova imperia, sacerdotia, iura gentium horainum- 
que instituantur? ’ 

xxviii. 28, II : — ^ urbem auspicato dels auctoribus in aeiernum 
eondiiamt 

And so Ammianus xxii. 16, 12 : • — ‘CapitoHum, quo se venerabilis 
Koma. in aeiernum aXtolllV^ 

Even Rutilius Namatianus, writing in 416, still thinks of 
Roman rule as eternal, and in condemning Stilicho for the 
destruction of the Sibylline books speaks of them (ii. 55) 
as ‘aeterni fatalia pignora regni,* and still ‘‘ plenas . . . colos.* 

^ A more general use of aeternt 4 s — applicable, in fact, to any state — is found 
in Tacitus Ann. iii. 6 fin. in the edict of Tiberius repressing grief after the funeral 
of Germanicus : — ‘ Principes (not * emperors ’ here) mortales, rem publicam 
aeternam esse.' [Schoner in Acta Sem. Phil. Erlang. IL 497 pretends to see in 
this a refusal of the title aeterniias /] Livy in a similar contrast between the state 
and the individual has inmortalis : — ‘quid attinere cum mortali corpore uno 
civitatis, quam inmortalem esse deceat, pati consenescere vires'? (vi. 23, 7). 
Tacitus's ‘aeternitas rerum et pax gentium' (Hist. i. S4 fin.), though of the 
empire rather than the city, may find a place here. 
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In spite of an Alaric and a Radagaisus, Rutilius's faith in 
Rome’s destiny is unshaken — 

Dum stabunt terrae, dum polus astra feret (i. 138). 

Also in the same context (133-4) • — 

Porrige victuras Romana in saecula leges, 

Solaque fatales non vereare colos, etcd 

And we may here quote the lines (i. 14S-6) • — 

Aeternum tibi Rhenus aret, tibi Nilus inundet ; 
Altricemque suam fertilis orbis aiat 

It was not that Rutilius was blind to all the signs of im- 
pending ruin. It is his faith that out of that ruin city and 
empire will rise to new life and power.^ 

Vergirs ^Imperium sine fine dedi’ (Aen. i- 279) we find 
repeated and enlarged upon in the later poets. Thus Silius 
Italicus vii. 474-8 : — ■ 

Tuna plus Aeneas, terris iactatus et undis, 

Dardanios Itaia posuit tellure Penates. 

Dum cete ponto innabunt, dum sidera caelo 
Lucebunt, dum sol Indo se lito re toilet, 

Hie regna, et nullae regnis per saecula metae. 

Also in a poem of uncertain date and authorship, placed 
by Baebrens after the time of Ausonius, though it purports 
to be of the time of Domitian, and relates to the expulsion 
of the philosophers in that reign : — 

Haut frustra Veneri mendaxque Diespiter olim 
^ Imperium sine fine dedi ^ dixisse probatur. 

(Baehrens P. L. M. V. 95, Incerti Sulpicia 33-4.) 

1 Cp. Martial ix. i, 8-9 : — 

Manebit altum Flaviae decus gentis 
Cum sole et astris cuiaque luce Romana. 

And Dracontius 7, 23 (Bahrens, P. L. M. V. 155) 

Ut daret aeternum Romana in saecla Quirinum, etc. 

2 Cp. Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, II. 126: — ‘^Selbst dichteriscli 
gestimmte Nachziigler des Heidenthums, wie Rutilius Namatianus (I. 137), wag- 
ten es nicht langer, die altgeweijite Formel von der ^ Ewigkeit Roms ’ im Sinne 
einer unerschiitterten Dauer zu gebrauchen, sondern wollten sich darunter die 
Kraft der Weltstadt denken, aus dem Tode einst wieder zum Leben zu erstehen.” 
Cp. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen^ 1880, 253. 
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Ammian expresses the idea in various ways, thus : — 

xix. 10, 4, ^ divini arbitrio numinis, quod auxit ab incunabulis 
Romara perpetuaraque fore respondit’ 

xiv. 6, 3, / victura, dum erunt homines, Roma.’ 

And then Claudian : — 

Nec terminus umquam 
Romanae dicionis erit Nam cetera regna 
Luxuries vitiis, odiisque superbia, vertit. 

(de cons. Stilich. iii. 159-61.)^ 

Compare the ode to Rome (of uncertain date) by Melinno 
[ap. Stob. Floril vii, Trepl avSpeim 13]:^ — 

Xaipi $vydTrff> '*Afyif}OS} 

Xpva€oiXLTpaf Sat(pp<j}v am<rcra, 
crepvbv d vaieis irl yd 9 ’^OKvp/Trov, 
aWv dOpcLVO'TOV. 

crol povq. wpicrfSKTra SeScoxc Motpa 
KvSos dppijKTw jSacrtkrjov dpx^h 
6<fipa KOLpavyjov €XOt><ra Kapron 
dy€p.ov€vri^* 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Trdyra Se cr<f>dXXmy 6 /xcytcrros amvy 
Kul p€Ta7rXdarcr(i)v /?tW dXkor dXAa>5, 
crot p6v(^ TrXTjcrtcrriov ovpov dpxds 
ov ptra^aXXei. 

In the church fathers we find the idea that the empire and 
city would last until the end of the world. Even though 
Roma aeterna was to them a blasphemy, and Rome the Baby- 
lon of the Apocalypse,® they still distinguished between the 

1 Mere wishes and prayers do not directly concern ns, hut a single example 
may be given, — from the Octavia (285-7) : — 

Edat partu pignora pads 
Qua tranquillus gaudeat orbis 
Servetque decus Roma aeternum. 

2 The metrical translation of Grotius is in Gaisford^s Stobaeus IV-, that of 
Lipsius in his De Magnitudine Romana (Opera, Vesaliae 1675, P* ^^8); 
another in Cornelius h Lapide Com. in Scriptur. Sacr. X. p, 1276. 

8 Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom u. s. w.® 1. 117; Hieron Ep. 46, 
II, Vallarsi I. 206. 
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‘inatcr fornicstioiiiiiii et aboiBinationiitn terrac and the em- 
pire, even before it became Christian, and prayed for the 
long life of the emperor and the stability of his rule. To 
quote the words of S. Achatius before the prefect (temp. 
Decii): — ‘ Assidua est enim nobis pro eo ac iugis oratio, ut 
prolixum aevum in hac luce conficiat, ac iusta populos potes- 
tate moderetur : et pacatum maxime imperii sui tempus 
accipiat. Deinde pro salute militum, et pro statu mundi et 
orbis/ And S. Dionysius of Alexandria : — ^ Huic [Deo] 
continuas preces offerimus pro imperio illoriim [Valeriani et 
Gallieni], ut stabile et inconcussum permanent/ ^ 

The attitude of the Christian toward emperor and empire, 
together with his own idea of the duration of the latter, are 
stated by Tertullian : — ‘ Christianus nulHus est hostis, ne- 
dum imperatoris: quern sciens a Deo suo constitui, necesse 
est ut et ipsum diligat, et revereatur, et honoret, et salvum 
velit, cum toto Romano imperio, quousque saeculum stabit. 
Tamdiu enim stabit.' ^ This last is, of course, very different 
from the pagan confidence in an eternal Rome, and may 
mean much or little, according to the writer's views as to the 
proximity of the end of the* world. That the catastrophe is 
delayed by the lease of life granted to the empire, that it is 
hence a duty to pray for the emperor and the state, we find 
set forth in another passage in Tertullian : — ‘ Est et alia 
maior necessitas nobis orandi pro imperatoribus, etiam pro 
Omni statu imperii rebusque Romanis, qui vim maximum 
universe orbi imminentem, ipsamque clausulam saeculi acer- 
bitates horrendas comminantem Romani imperii commeatu 
scimus retardari. Ita quae nolumus experiri, ea dum pre- 
camur dififerri, Romanae diuturnitati favemus.' ^ 

Lactantius ascribes to Rome — the city here, rather than 
the empire — the power of preserving the world, otherwise 
on the brink of destruction : ^ — "Etiam res ipsa declarat, lap- 

^ Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, Yerona J731, pp. 129 and 157; Burckhardt, Die 
Zeit Constantins des Grossen®, p- 253. Mare references to Ruinart in Guirand, 
Les prOTOciales^ 20^2^ r f 

® Lib. ad Scapnlam cap« 2* ,, ^ Apologeticus cap. 32. 

* ** Attribuendo in certo qusd modo a Rama una virtii arcana, per la quale con- 
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sum ruinamque rerum brevi fore: nisi quod - incolumi urbe 
Roma nihil .istiusmodi videtur esse - metuendum. ' At ' vero 
cum caput illud orbis Occident, et pvfiri esse coeperit, quod 
Sibyllae fore aiunt,^ quis dubitet venisse iam finem rebus 
humanis, orbiqiie terrarum ? Ilia, ilia est civitas, quae adhuc 
sustentat omnia: precandusque nobis et adorandus est Deus 
coeli, si tamen statuta eius et placita differri possunt, ne 
citius quam putemus tyrannus ille abominabilis veniat, qui 
tantum facinus moliatur, ac lumen illud effodiat, cuius in- 
teritu mundus ipse lapsurus est/^ And in another place : — 
* Cuius vastitatis et confusionis haec erit causa, quod Roma- 
niim nomen, quo nunc regitur orbis (horret animus dicere : 
sed dicam, quia futurum est) tolletur de terra, et imperium 
in Asiam revertetur, ac rursus Oriens dominabitur, atque 
Occidens serviet/ ^ 

S. Benedict prophesied that Rome would not be destroyed 
by the barbarians, nor all at once, but by storms and earth- 
quakes ‘ Roma a gentibus non exterminabitur, sed tem- 
pestatibus coruscis, et turbinibus, ac terrae motu fatigata, in 
semet ipsa marcescet.’^ 

S. Jerome thought that S. Paul in 2 Thess. 2, 3 ff.® spoke 
obscurely of the fall of the empire for good reasons : — ‘Nec 
vult aperte dicere Romanum imperium destruendum, quod 
ipsi qui imperant aeternum putant. . . , Si enim aperte 
audacterque dixisset, non veniet Antichristus, nisi prius 

servavasi il mondo, che altrimenti, sarebbe precipitato a pronta niina.” — Graf, 
Roma nella memoria e neile immaginaziom del medio evo, Torino 1883, II. 472. 
Several of the passages in this immediate connection are quoted or referred to by 
Graf, but the author is indebted for them to other sources. 

3 - Oracula Sibyllina viii. 165; — 

iiTrai Kal jSv/Jtij kuI A?Xos 

Kal ZdjMs • « • 

Cp. also iii. 366 (Rzach 1891). 

2 Div. Inst. vii. 25 fin. 

s ib. vii 15; Graf 11 . 477; cp. Hieron. Com. in Ezech. iix. prol, 

^ S. Gregor, Magn. Dial. ii. 15 (Migne LXVI. 162); Graf II. 474 '“ 5 * 

® The idea that the fall of the empire would immediately precede the end of the 
world was directly inspired by this passage, (vs. 6) being understood 

to mean the empire. 
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RomaEum deleatur imperiutn, iusta causa persecutioms m 

orientem tunc ecclesiain consurger^^^^^^ obscurity. - 

S. Augusdne re ers to thijjjew 
‘ne calumniam videlice . Augustine else- 

male assurances of eternal rule, 

where remarks upo , ^ example : 

a„d «t«V.rgaV.mpen«m s™ 

_.Qui hoc terrems ^ P^^^Transient ,uae fecit 
ipse Deus; quanto 3, nomim blasphemiae 

In the Apocalypse 13. I ^.Prosper to refer 

were understood a letter, forgetting for the 

to Ro 7 na aeier 7 ia. T ^ , ’^e borne by the beast and 

moment that the noTTitm J’ , , u^de secundum 

ralis est, utique nomen et 

lust as had assumed au official character in the 

not carried over from the old Rome to the new. 

1 Epist 121, quaest. II, Vallarsi, Verona 1734 . 1 - 882. 

2 Civ. Dei XX. 19 med. a passage cited above. 

8 Sermo 105,, 7. rMicrne LI 84^% So Grotius 

.3. .. q- >7: 3. vh- 

Tslsm S.mfB m-pisoh. lP«s. 

-b. u.»y *“ n‘"-'Z^~ 

JasIwX SdL'd. « ait iq« £••■“'" ™ ‘Si"S'“' *- 

schmSckt.” 
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Sacra is the one of these epithets most worthy of con- 
sideration in connection with aeterna; for here too we are 
able to fix upon the time when it received the ofScial stamp. 
The oldest known inscription in which it occurs is of the 
time of Severus and Caracalla (an. 201) : ~ 

. . . ]i urbi sacrae reg. XIIIL^ 

Jordan considers this a sufficient proof that urbs sacra was 
first used by these emperors.^ The desire of Severus to pose 
as restorer and patron of the city,® as Hadrian had been 
before him, would lead him also to imitate Hadrian’s ex- 
ample in fixing upon an official title for the city, to distin- 
guish his inscriptions from those of all his predecessors. 
As the city came to be more and more regarded as the prop- 
erty ^ of the imperial house, and that house and its members 
were called ‘divine,’ ‘sacred,’ etc.,^ it was a logical conse- 
quence that sooner or later the same epithets should be 
applied to the city, and in time to nearly everything belong- 
ing to or connected with the emperor. This wide extension 
of the uses of the term will be noticed further on. It leaves 
no room for doubt that Jordan’s explanation is the correct 
one. The city was ‘holy’ not so much because she was 
worshipped as a goddess, whose chief temple was one of the 

rc. I, L. VL 1030. 

2 Forma Urbis Romae, Proleg. p. 8 -‘‘nam cum inde ab Hadrian! prindpatu, 
qui Romae Venerisque templum fecit, urbis aeternae nomen pervagatum sit, 
urbis sacrae nomen videtur iraperantibus Severo et Caracalla primum esse usurpa- 
tum.” V. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms^ 1. 64. The senate had long been 

lEPA CYNKAHTOC, lEPA BOYAH and GEOC CYNKAHTOC 

on Greek coins. Thus on coins of Aezani in Phrygia (Mionnet, IV. 206-7, 67, 

70, 72, 73, Ae.), of Pergamon (id. Suppl. V. 425-6, 910-15; 428, 934; 431, 
947, Ae. — the last two of Augustus (Livia) and Titus (Julia) respectively), of 
Clazomenae (id. III. (original work), 69, 74, Ae.), of Temenothyrae in Lydia 
(id. IV. 147-8, 836-40, Ae.); compare Head, Historia Numorum, Index p. 768. 
Juvenal (ii, 29) has ‘ sacri in parte senatus’; cp. Cassiod. Variar. iv. 25: — 
‘ qui ad sacri ordinis cupit fastigia pervenire.’ 

^ ® Jordan '.lb. . ■ 

^ Cp. the use of vestra, as, in Symmachns Ep, x. 57 fin. * urbi vestrae,’ ib. 

71, ^ quietem urbis vestrae.* 

^ Jordan ib. 
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among the. decora 
deified emperor! bad their seat there. 

Other inscriptions shordng , 

nrhem ™ p.m.cendam 

“Thmss; at «!>' *“= 

• ' ■ o e -m tVtP oemeterv of S. Callixtus ; — . • • sacra[e 

ib. 1646 ; a fragment m the cemetery 01 o 

„ ninrl et Maxim. ; Trastevere, by the 
Wilmanns i t«mp.^_ 
nver : — • • * cxiid-u 

”c!i.L. XIV. aSsa; temple of Fortune. Praeneste:- 

Notus in urbe sacra notus quoque finibus rlhs 
Quos Umber sulcare solet quos Tuscus arator. 

•u . Pratica ■ — . . ■ consu[l]ari sacrae urbis. . . . 

lb. 2078 , Pratica . notus in urbe sacra, etc. 

IX. 4796 ; Forum Novum : — . • • notus in uru 

ib. 5860; Auximum;— • • • “ ' Cisalp •— • • u. 

V. 7643 ; temp. M. Aurelii ; al Fiasco, Gall. Cisalp 

“Th.,S8“3rS“r«hmg.i««m:- • ■ curator sacrse 

tirbis. ... . _ . . . cur. alvei Tiberis et 

rtf i-™— — i 'f- ”30 - 

cloacaxuin sacrae urbis • . * v 

‘"c.hRtiSi an. 343 i N«poli! (Meolii): praef. 

annonae urbis sacrae . . . (-Wilm. 1228). 

r I L in 1464; am 211-12; Sarmizegetusa, Dacia. . 

„h pit- Ion time urbis . . • (- Wilm. .a„i cp. his .09. 

and 1331, Pisaurum and Rome, respectively). 

Also a few examples from the Codex Theodosianus : — 
xiv. 10. 3; an. 399; Arcadius and Honorius : coercitus sacra 

ati. 366 ; Valentinian, Valens, Gratian : — ‘ ad sacrae 

urbis portum.^^ 
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ib. 15, 3 ; an. 397; Arcadius and Honorius: — ^praeter sacram 
mhemJ ^ 

Later still came the use of sacratissima as an official title. 
But of this instances are so numerous that a few examples 
will suffice: — 

Honorius in Symmachus, Epist x. 77: — ^nec in urbe sacratis- 
slma fas est.’ 

id. ib. 80 : — ^ a sacratissima urbe conversatione seiunctus.* 

Cod. Theod, xiv, 10, 4; an. 416; Honorius and Theodosius: — 
^ intra sacratissimam urbem.^ ^ 

ib. xiv. 3, 12 ; an. 365 ? ; Valentinian and Valens : — ‘ad urbem 
sacratissimam,’ 

Ammian xxvii. 3, 3 : — ‘ urbs sacratissima.’ 

To venerabilis ^ also was given an official sanction : — 

Cod. Theod. xiv. 3, 1 7 ; an. 380 j Gratian, Valentinian, Theodosius : 

— * pistores venerabilis Roraae.’ 

ib. 6, 4 ; an. 382 : — ‘in urbe venerabilL’ 
ib. XV. 7, 5 and 10, 2 (380-1). 

ib. xiv. 10, 2; II, i; 15, 4 {39 7-8,* Arcadius and Honorius). 
Also in unofficial language, as e,g, in Symmachus, Epist. viii 27 : — 
‘Capuano itinere venerabilem nobis Romam, laremque peteraus.’ ^ 

aeternus and sacraiissimus^ along with 
bills zxiA other equivalents, in their use as standing epithets 

^ Even the prefect of the sacra urbs has a iudicium sacrum^ as e.g, in Cod. 
Just. vii. 62, 17: — ‘ praefecturae urbis iudieium sacrum^; Cod. Theod. i. 6, 10; 

— ‘ sacrum iudicium praefecti urbis aeternae.* After the time of Diocletian vice 
sacra iudicans is very frequently used of the praefectus urbi, often abbreviated, 
sometimes V. S. I. Cp. C. L L, VI. 1663, 1661, 1664, 1668 (V. S. L), 1672, 
1682-3, 1690-1, 1703, 1718-9, 3791, etc. Cp. also the frequent iudici sacrarum 
cognitiomim^ ib. 1735, 1739-40, 1742 et saep. 

2 So of Constantinople ib. xvi. 2, 37; also xiv. 12, i — * intra urbem sacratis- 
simi nominis ^ (Const.) [same in Cod. Just. xi. 19 (20); cf. ib. xii. 5, 2: — ‘in 
hac sacratissima urbe ’ (an. 428)]. 

® Cp. Cod. Theod. xiv. 15, 5; an. 399: — *in fraudem venerandae urbis.* 

^ Cp- Apuleius, Met xi. 258 fin.: — * sacrosanciam istam civitatem accedo^ 
[in his Florida i. i init. sanciissima of Carthage]. 

Cp. also alma, eg. in a letter of Justinian to the pope (Cod. Just. i. i. 8.) — 
‘ lohanni sanctissimo archiepiscopo almae urbis Romae et patriarchae ^ (an. 533) ; 
and of Constantinople ib. i. 17, 2, 24. 
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of the emperors have a much more direct and intimate con- 
nection with aeterm and sacra of the city than would at first 
sight appear. The joint .worship of emperor and city had 
its roots in the fertile soil of Greek and Asiatic imagination. 
From the very beginning the two ideas of the emperor, as 
the symbol and impersonation of Roman power, and of the 
city, were so perfectly blended that, once united, they were 
never parted. In the mind of the whole Roman world em- 
peror and imperial city became, and remained, so linked with 
one another that language, as if from necessity, treated them 
as a single notion. Hence the similar, even identical, epi- 
thets. If the emperor was honored by the title of ^eternal/ 
so was the city ; if he was ^ sacred,^ so was his capital. 

We are. therefore unable to separate Hadrian's adoption 
of urbs aeterm as a formal title of the city from the use of 
aeiernus as an epithet of the emperor on coins of Trajan 
and Hadrian (not to mention later emperors), and aeternitas 

aeternitas Augitsti on those of the Flavians and of Hadrian 
himself. Nor can we altogether separate the urbs sacra of 
Severus, sacratissima^ etc., from sacratissimus and similar 
titles of the later emperors.^ 

On coins aetemus and aeternitas of the emperors^ appear 
in a number of different forms, and are so frequent that only 
a few typical examples from the earlier emperors are needed 
here: — • ' 

Aet. Aug. S. P. Q. R. orrmo principi : — ^ Trajan ; xii a.d. ; Cohen 
IL 4, 10 (An); cf. ib. 9 and II (Ar.). 

^ On the titles of the emperors see Christoph Schoner, Ueber die Titulaturen 
der romischen Kaiser, in Acta Sem. Philol. Erlangensis IL (1881) 449 ff., esp. 
463 ” 4 * 472* On p. 496-7 it is wrongly said that Aurelian was the first who used 
aeternitas of himself on coins. According to Schoner (472) Trajan had sacra- 
tissimus as a title from the year m. Ammian (xv. i, 3) censures Constantius for 
talking about his 

^ Also aeternitas of the empire : — 

Aeternit. imperij — Septimius Severus and Caracalla; after 201; Cohen III. 
328, I (Ar.); frequent later; cp. 357, 1-3; 449, 1-2. Cp. Suet. Ner. ii: — 
*Ludis quos pro aeternitate imperii susceptos appellari maximos voluit,’ etc. 
Tacitus says of the temple of Oaudiu% erected in his lifetime at Camulodunum in 
Britain, ‘quasi arx aeternae dominationis aspiciebatur ’ (Ann. xiv. 31), 
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Aet. Aug. P.M. Tr. P. Cos. II..: — Hadrian ; iiS a..d. ; Cohen, 11 . 
no, 8o (Ar.) ; cp, 81-3' (Ar.). . 

, Aeternitas August.!, .S.C. : — Vespasian ; 77 or 78 a.d. ; Cohen I. 
298, 2,50 (Ae.) ; Hadrian, ib. II. 181, 648 (Ae.) (cp, Aeter. Aua 
P.M., etc., Hadrian). 

Aeternitas : — Vespasian • Cohen I. 271, 1-2 and Ar.). 

So Titus (see also Eckhel VI. 355, Au.) and Domitian. 

For completeness’ sake we add some illustrations from im 
scriptions, from the constitutions of the emperors, and the 
literature. 

C. 1 . L. VI, 1676, found near the Flaminian circus; Honorius 
and Theodosius : — -[salvis] DD. NN. aeternis principibus Honori[o 
et Theodosio Augg.] . , . 

ib. 1727 : — . . , aeterni principes. ... Cp. 1749 fin, 

Waddington, Inscr. grecques et latines de la Syrie, 1847 a; found 
at Beirut : — . . . decretis provinciae Phoenices sententia divina 
firmatis dd. nn. Constant! et Constantis aeternorum principum. . . 

The adjective in this use and the formula aeternitas nostra 
are frequent in the constitutions of the emperors : — 

Cod. Theod. init. (Han. p. 82) in the ‘Gesta in senatu,’ etc. : — 
^Aeternorum principum felicitas.* 

ib. p. 83 : — ' aeternus princeps.' 

Cf. ib. 92, ^ de Theod. Cod. auctoritate ' : — ^principum aeternitas.* 

Cf. ib. 99 (i. I, 5) : — ‘ Hos a nostra perennitate electos * [Theod. 
and Valent, an. 429]. 

Just. Novellae 143 fin. : — Quae igitur per hanc legem nostra 
statuit aeternitas.’ 

^ Cp. the use of perpetuus :- — 

C. I. L. VI. 1707; an. 31 1; Constantine: — . . . comiti domini nostri Con- 
stantini invicti et perpetui semper Augusti. ... 

ib. 1703; Honorius and Theodosius : — Salvis ac florentibus DD. NN. Hono- 
rio et Theodosfio] perpetuis semper Augg. ... 

Cf. ib. 3791 b (Arcadius), 

2 ^ legion (IL) had in addition to Parikua Severia 7 ta pia felix fidelis also 
the name aetenia (v. Waddington, op. cit nos. 2279 and 2643), doubtless be- 
stowed upon it as evidence of its loyalty to the ‘aeterni principes.’ Cp. Nettle- 
ship, Contributions to Latin Lexicography, s.v. aeter ualis (p. 66), on that word 
as applied to a praetorian cohort and “ virtually = imperial.” 
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Aliae Constit, (Const. Jnstini imper. de filils liberaram, ad fin.) • • 
^Quae igitnr per hanc divinam pragmaticam sanctioiiem nostra 
saiixit aetemitas/ etc. 

We should naturally expect to find the most unrestrained 
use of the adjective aeternus of the emperors in the vi^riters 
of panegyric. . 

E,g. Pan. Vet. v. 13, 3: — ‘tu domine Maximiane, imperator 
aeterne.’ ^ 

ib. vi. Sj 8 ; — ^ imperator aeteme.' And so ib. ii, 5 and 12, i. 

ib. 2, I : — ^ vobis, aeterni principes.* 

lb. 13, 3 : — * imperatori aeterno.V 

ib. iv. 16, 4 (Euinenius) : — ^aetemorura principum.’ 

ib. V. 3, I ; — ^ aeternorum auspices iraperatorum.’ 

ib. vii. 16, 6 : — ^ ^ hie aeternus est rei publicae custos.’ 

Cp. also ib. iv. 8, 2: — 'pro divina intelligentia mentis aeternae 
sentiat ^ (of Constantius). 

So sempitemus in a piece of the grossest flattery, ib. iii. 6, 
4; — The souls of other men are 'humiles et caducas, vestras 
vero caelestes et sempiternas.^ 

Even Ovid had used aetermis of the emperor, — Ex Ponto 
il 2, 50 (addressed to Messallinus) : — 

gratia ... 

Principis aeterni quara tibi praestat amor. 

Cp. Fast iii. 421-2 [6th Mar., anniversary of Augustus’s 
appointment as Pont. Max.] : — 

Ignibus aetemis aeterni nuraina praesunt 
Caesaris. 

Of the Flavians ' in deorum numerum relati/ Statius (Silv. 
V. I, 240) has 'aeternae . . . genti.’ 

Pliny the Younger has aetemitas tua in his letters to Tra- 
jan in stock phrases, but not yet as a title : — • 

41, I (Keil) : — 'opera non minus aeternitate tua quam gloria 
digna.^ 

^ Cp. aetemitas indirect!/ of the emperor: — 

^ Ibtf'Si. 3, 2 (Mamortinns). 

/ ' ^ ‘ i>. asS. r (Pacafins). 
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59 init. : — ^per salotem tuam aetemitateraqne petit a me/ etc. 

^ 83 : — '‘per aeternitatem tuam salutemque/ etc. 

The letters of Symmachus will supply us with further 
instances, both of adjective and noun, from the literature : — 

ii. 31 : — ‘apud aeternum principem dorainum nostnun Theodo- 
sium.V 

iv. 74 : — ^ad aeternorum principum providentiam.’ 

X. 5 6 : — ^ venerabilis aeternitas vestra ’ (to Theodosius) . 

X. 61 : — ^aeternitas vestra' (his) ^ (to Valentinian, Theodosius, 
Arcadius). 

X. 66 : — ^ad aetemitatis vestrae perfero notionem ' (to Theodo- 
sius). ... 

Cp. X. 38, 63 and 65 ‘ perennitatis vestrae ' (Theod.). 

In like manner sacratisshmis princeps became stereotyped, 
and is too well known-for remark here.^ Venerabilis is simply 
a variation, but with less of the public and formal character.® 
More frequently the sacredness of the emperor is indirectly 
expressed by applying the words ‘sacred/ ‘hallowed,' ‘divine,' 
etc., to his decrees, his palace, council chamber, scrinia^ and 
nearly everything that concerns the emperor,^ or by such 

1 Cf. ib. ‘ imperii aeternitatem/ 

2 Cp. the title of the Codex of Justinian, that of the Digest and Novels, — also 
Cod. i. 17, I, §§ I and 4; Novell 47, § i (in a law regulating the forms of docu- 
ments, — the Greek version reads rovSe roO 0€WTdToy A^owrrou) . 

® For an instance cp. Symmachus, Epist. ii. 23 : — * in amore domini nostri 
Theodosii venerabilis principis.’ 

4 Thus in laws the constitutions are divales^ sacratissimae^ etc.; e^,: — 

Cod. Theod. Han. pp. 90-91 (‘de Theod. Cod. auctoritate ’) : — * constitutio- 
num divalium.’ 

Just. Inst. in. I, 2a: — ‘secundum divalium constitutionum . . . tenorem/ 
ib. praef. 2 : — ‘ sacratissimas con^itutiones antea confisas/ 

Novell 38 fin. Exc. : — ‘ Excipimus autem ab hac nostra divina constitutione 
Theodosium,’ etc. 

Cod. Theod. xiv. 3, 12: — * Secundum parentis nostri Constantini divale prae- 
ceptum ’ (cf. ib. xiv. 4, 6). 

Of the palace : — 

Cod. Theod. Han. p. 85 (* Gesta in senatu,’ etc.) ; — * quaestorem sacri palatii.* 
ib. vi. 16 tit.: — * sacri palatii’; cp. xiii 3, 14 and 19; Just Inst praef. 3; ib. 
i. tit.; Cod. vii. 63, 5 tit; cp. Novell 8, 7; C. L L. ¥L 1200 (column of Phocas); 
Priscian, Laud. Anast 119-20 (Bihr. V. 2^). 
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phrases as 'auctoritas principalis oraculi/ 'a nostris adytis/ 
^ nostrae maiestatis oraculo/ ^ etc. 

, Of the comicil chamber ; — 

Cod. Theod. Han. p. 94 (*De Theod. Cod. auct.’) : — ‘comites sacri nostri 
consistorii; cp. Cod. Just, praef. and vii. 63, 5, 3; C. I. L. VI. 1725. 

The ‘sacrum cubiculum*: — ' 

Cod. Theod. vL S, i; Cod. Just, xii, 5 tit; 16, 4 tit; Novell. 8, 7, etc. 

'The * sacra scrinia * : — ■ 

Cod. Theod. vi. 26 tit., etc. 

^ Cod. Theod. i. 15, S; xiii. 3, 18; cp. also Priscian, Laud. Anast. 199 (Bahr. 
P.,L.M. V. 271). . ' 
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III. — Some Poetical Constructions in Thucydides, 

By Prof. CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

I. Prepositional Constructions, 

It is rather remarkable that Thucydides has in general 
more prepositions than Xenophon, and even than Herodotus 
(see Tycho Mommsen, Beitrdge zu der Lehre von den 
griechischen Prdpositionen-, p. 17), and in this agrees with the 
Tragedians, who are polyprothetic {ibid, p. 15), The older 
Attic prose holds in general a middle place in the matter of 
frequency of prepositions, only Thucydides and Aeneas Tac- 
ticus being exceptions {ibid, p. 16), and in this respect agree- 
ing with the Tragedians. 

According to Mommsen {ibid, p. 21), ‘‘In Tragedy there 
appears at first the same \i,e, as in Epic and Lyric poetry] 
peculiar preponderance of the dative-prepositionSj at least this 
case decidedly preponderates in three plays {Sept, Choeph,, 
Eum.), and in the fragments of Aeschylus, but in two others 
{SiippL, Agam.) the genitive, and the accusative only in the 
probably later revised Prometheus ; in the Persians the three 
cases are about equal.'* In Sophocles, Mommsen adds, the 
genitive preponderates ; but in the probably oldest play of 
Euripides, the Alcestis, the Epic relation (preponderance of the 
dative) prevails, as it does in the Cyclops and the fragments of 
the Satyr plays not only of Euripides, but also of the other 
Tragedians, while this Epic relation appears in Comedy only 
in the fragments of some poets of Middle Comedy. In 
Aeschylus the proportion of dative-^re^ositions to accusative 
is 5:4, in Sophocles 2 : 2, but in Euripides 4 1 5, and in 
Aristophanes 2 : 3. In prose (see Mommsen, p. 23) the 
dative falls into the background, though not so much in 
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(especially on account of avv), in lonic^ and in the 
earlier portions of Thucydides. At the end of the course of 
development a poetical prose brings the dative back (Momm- 
sen, p. 23). 

a. The preposition ^vp in Thucydides, 

All the world knows now, since Tycho Mommsen has 
demonstrated it, that the use of ^vv is essentially a poetical 
construction, while /^era with the genitive belongs to prose. 
Mommsen (p. i)'States the result of his exhaustive discussion 
as follows: ^'^Xvp belongs in the good period almost wholly 
to the elevated language of poetry and to Xenophon, while 
with the genitive is to be found almost alone in prose 
writers, or in such poets and poetic passages as approximate 
prose/' According to Mommsen^s tables, we have in 


Thucydides ... . 

pjtrC. c. gen. 

. 400 times 

37 times 

Antiphon . . . . . 

. 17 “ 

2 

Andocides . .... 

. ' 25 

I « \ 

Lysias . . . . . . 

. 102 “ 

2 « 

Isaeus ...... 

. 57 

7 

Plato . . . . . . 

. 586 

37 “ 

Demosthenes . . . . 

■ 346 “ 

12 (15) times 

On the other hand, in 

Homer . ..... 

5 times 

18 1 times 

Hesiod 77/^?^^. . . . 

I « 

7 

^ Aeschylus . . . . . 

8 « 

67 “ 

Pindar . . , . . . 

6 « 

1 13 

Theocritus 

2 “ 

27 

Euripides ..... 

. lOI “ 

197 “ 

Sophocles 

- 23 

91 

Theognis * . . . , 

6 « 

13 “ 


In the following works the only construction is avv (or 
ai^d) with the dative, not an example of ixeva with the genitive 
occurring: Hesiod, Works and Days, the greater Homeric 
Hymns, Batrachomyomachia, Shield of Heracles, the drama of 
Lycopbron, etc. Mommsen having demonstrated the poetical 
character of the construction with <jvv and shown its fre- 
quency not only for tbie authors mentioned above, but practi- 
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cally for al! extant Greek literature, it remains here simply to 
classify the examples that' occur in Thucydides.^ 

a) ^vPj withf including’ : 

i. 12. II ^vv ^HpaKkeiSm^ Il€\o7r6vpiy(r0p ecry^oVj 

ii, 6. 18 Tom a^peiorarou? ^vv yvpm^l ual 'iraim^ ii. 13. 5 1 
Tov Heipam^ ^vv M.ovvv')(ia e^iqicovr a pkp <xrahimv o air m 
ir€p//3oXo9, ii. 13. 54 a7r€<f>aip€ Biamcriov^ /cal j(^iXtom 

^vv iiTTToro^orat^, iii. 104. 16 ^vv jvvai^t, /cal waial idempovp^ 
!¥. 124. 8 hririj^ fi/coXovdovv yia/cehdpmv ^vp liaX/ciBevaip^ V. 
26. 15 fui' irpmrm TToklpqt T(S Se/caeret . . . evp/jarec ri^ 
Toaavra 6T17, v. 74 - 10 "AdTjpaioi ^i/p Alyip^ratf; tcrC^ vii. 42. 3 
pam rp€i<i xal e^ZoprjmovTa ^vp rah ^€Pi/cal<;^ viii. 90. 24 
ireoyi^ero ovrm ^vp rS wporepop wpos rjireLpop vwdp'xpprt 
rei'^ecj viii. 95. g ^vp rat^ irporepov ip Eu^o/a overall ef /cal 
rpidfcopra iyivoPTO> 

^vp.^ withy having {zxms and all) : 

ii. 2. II ^vv dirXot^ fjkdoPy ii. 90. 28 imer^aivopra^ ^vp 
TOfr? o 7 rXoL<; rijp OaXatraapy dlso iii. 22. 8, 15; iv. 14. 13; 
V. II. 2; SO. 9^ 13; vL 105. 10; viii. 32. ii; ii. 70. 14, 15 ^vp 
ipl Iparicpy yvpalica<i Se ^vv Bvo (cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 33 irai- 
Saff ^vp Tat<; ^ap^api/cal<i (rroXaid)* 

7) ^vp, with the help ^(the gods) ; 

i. 86. 19 ^vp roL<; 0eols (cf. Horn. T 439 avp ^ABr\ppy Xen. 
Cyrop. iii. I. 15 <rhp vi. 4. ig <tvp Beoli ovBevo^ dirap^ao^ 
pep, Anab. iii. 2. 31 arvp rS dp-goPTL /coXd^eip ripd). 

B) ^vpy along withy on the side of, implying a willing con- 
nexion : ^ 

ii/ 58. n airo T7}<; ^vp^AjpmPi^*crrpaTimy iii. 90. 3 'A 0 f}Palot 
^vv Tot9 <r<j>€T€poc<i ^vppA'gptSt vil. 57* 53 M diroifcoL^* 

^ Marcbant (on Thnc. vii. 42. 3) says: is very rare with persons and 

never impHes a willing connexion, in Attic prose after Thucydides; he has 
fairly often with persons, and in cases implying will, viz. ii. 58. 1 1 ; iii. 90. 3; 
viL 57. 53. The latter is common in Tragedy and Xenophon. In ordinary Attic, 

is the word for adding the items, fof a sum total, (-ro??) seems to 

he an old military phrase.^^ See same on K.' 2* ii, 

^ ** This use is common in Tragedy and Xenophon, Marchant 
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e) ft/v, indicating means or instrument : 

5-84.7 rmv hraivm i^QTpvvovrmvy i. 84. 9 fiv ri^ ^vp 
' ^arfijopif TrapQ^vpp^ h 141. 5 (j> 60 (p e^ovre^J' 

wM {3.C€om-p3.mment) : 

vL 62. 3 €7rX€OP ^vp iravrL (sc* crTparevpaTi)* 
n) ^vpf togetk€r tuith $ 

ii 77. 13 ip 0 a\dpT€g wvp ^vp O^itp kal iTLcrap* 

0 ) ^vp in adverbial phrase (prj fvp = dpev ) : 
iii. 40. 28 oi fit] ^vp irpoffxl&et riva Kaf€&<% Tromvpre^ iii. 40, 
30 a ^vv dvdjfcrj ri 7ra0a>p.^ 

k iirl TLVLF= Kara rivo^^ in Thucydides* 

In his note on Thiic. i. 102. 19 d<pivTe^ t^p fyevo piprjp 
itrl rm Myj^f ^vppaxiap^ Chsscn says : ^^Rare for the ac- 
cusative.” Kruger, on the same passage, remarks, Against^ 
with the idea of purpose,” and, in his grammar {Spr. 68, 41, 
7), classes under this head the two or three examples that he 
cites. eV/ with th^ dative implying purpose is, of course, 
common enough, but this is not the idea in our passage. 
Kiihner (Gr. 438, ii. d| cites the const, from Homer, Herodo- 
tus, and Thucydides, and one example from Antiphon, but 
does not suggest that it is Ionic and poetical. And yet the 
examples of this const, that I find, outside of Thucydides, 
are almost all from either Herodotus or the poets, though 
one class of examples should probably be excepted as not 
poetical, e.g.^ Thuc. i 40. 24 top v6 pop €(j>^ yplp avrol^ 
pdKXop ^ i<f)* rjplp 01] a ereP 

^ Cf. Xen. Cyrop, viii. 7. 13 ^ KTri<ni ttuttwp ipl'Xww icrrltf ohSa/xibs; crir y ry ^ig.^ 
dXXot fiaXKop abv ry edepyeatg, Anak ii. 6. 1 8 obUv hv $i\oL Kraaffai pjeTh ddi- 
kIos, dXXk trbp rt^ diKaitpsal /faX<^, Mem, ii. i, 28 rh (rui,ua yvfJLvatrriov (rvy ttovols 
K ai IdpWTLj Soph'. O. J?. 656 rcip ipayij ^IXov p.^iror'' iv alrlg d<pay€L Xoyt^ 
Artfiov ^aXeiP. 

^ ihe two cases of quoted in iii. 104, from the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 
are not cited here. In iii. ^3. 19 (dp is adv. 

® Cf, Andoc. it fxyS* dp^pl vSp/yv t l$ ivai iav udj rbv abrhy 

vB,eiiP A. 0 ypatoLSf Deili*,^xl^i. 12 ol vhjxoi dwayopevovcrL fxrjdk pSfiov i^eivai 
&pdpl Beimi, B,p fi^ rhr airrhp i 4 > diracrip W.OriPaiois. The const, that one 
would naturally expect is found in Dem. xxiv, 59 ovk ig vbpjov dXK y rbv aMp 
riBivai Kurd tQp woXitQp wdPTMP, 
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Other examples in Thucydides may be mentioned under 

fourheads. ■' 


a) Air L hostils dttitudc* 

{iirL Tivi T€Tdxeai)-, h- 70. 8 rot? aTpaT 7 )jol<; t&v’Mv- 
vaitov Toh eiro cr^ia-c reTay/J,evoi 9 , hi- 
auToIvt ai fiev irepl rijV vp-erdpav [7^ 

TeTaxciTai^ 

km Tivh with hostile intent toward ; 

i. 102. 19 Tr)v jevojjievrjv iirl MrjBep ^vp.p.axia.v, also iii. 
63. 8; vi. 79. 3; iii. 92. IS eVl ry Ei/ 3 oia vavjucov ^apc^ 
a-KeuLenvai &v, iii. 93. 2 ivofiurav {ryv vo^iv] eVl -ry Ey- 
fioia puiXiara KadiaTaadai, iii. 93. 7 7^ 6/cT»?eTO,^iv. 

14. 29 kpievov iirl Tf, iv. 133- 14 'em oi 'Kdyvaloi €7r 

abrfi (f>u\aKVV KaraXiwovTe? hvex<^pvcrav t® dXXcp arparw, 
V. 33. 7 Kei/Mevov ry tnipLrihi rrj^ AaKcoviyy^, v. 51. 4 
ob ryap iw dXXy rivl 73 to ireix'^dy, vn. 19. 9 eVt 

t(5 TTfiSi® /cal rO? xwpet? toc? /cpariaTOi<: : ■ - <pKoSop.eiTO to 

reWo? (cf.‘vi. 86. 13 eVocxoOi/Tev vii. 27. 1 1 ry x®pa evrep- 
«etTo), viii. 60. 4 eVl 7“P ’Eperpm 

Schol. explains by avrl tov eiruceLp.evov ry Eperpta). 


7) e TT t rtvi, directed against : 

viii. 105. 13 Ta? ktrl vav<; l-rrexovcrat? 

S) One other example, though a little different from the 
preceding, implies’ hostile intent fo%vard, viz., vi. 61. 5 
T® Sy/x.p air irelvov iBorev irpaxOnvai, to which may be 

1 Cf 'H om, B 472 M T!p<ie<rei Kipn iv ^e5lv t<TravTo S^ap- 

pa?<r« Aesch. Sept. 447 airv ■ ■ ■ 

620 S> airv <P^ra Aa^eivom plav IxipiSevoy jvXopiv ivry-a^ 

■ The accusative occurs in Thuc. iii. 78. 4 »« 5 ' -Aewo-to. y.opovp.vo.^ kuc 

ri,v ■Kepum\v,ff^v dSpbait piv ci, yvpo^iviTTPv oW Karkyiirov rait fp r , 
reray pivpis, though even here the Codex Palat. feas eavroyy. ^ 

2Cf IMt vi. 49. 7 BoKiovtee M «xo<T« rour Kly^rhra,JeSmKivat, 

Soph. Ant. 986 dlxa adr’ MoT^t p^eKpalMver taxay (where Humphreys 

, explain; “Probably by tmesis for xol Whiaxo""). Horn, b 240 ippep^Qr 
<?7rl TvdeLdn exoy wKias IVttous. 
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added two doubtful examples,, !. 70. 10 iirl roi,? Zetvol^i 
vii. 62. I dpaoya iTrl t§ roB Xip^ipog crrePorfiTiJ 

c. Ik. = vitL Of this’ constructicn, Kuhuer (430, 2, 3 c) 
says : Of the . author with passive or intransitive verbs for 
yTTo, almost altogether Ionic, especially in Herodotus, also 
frequently in the -Tragedians, seldom in Attic prose.” Hum- 
phreys, commenting on Soph. Ant. 973 ellev uparov | 
rv^XmBev aypia^ Sapaprcr^y says, ^^€^=v 7 t 6 . Here the 
actual agent is denoted (see on 957). This probably never 
occurs in Attic prose; for eV with the passive of verbs of 
giving denotes the source, and the few other seeming examples 
(such as Thuc. iii 69. 3 eV top 'Adr^pamp i 7 nhm)( 0 el(Tai) are 
doubtful. In Herodotus it is common.'’ 

That the construction is essentially Ionic and poetical is 
true beyond question, but the examples in Thucydides do not 
sustain Humphreys’s view, that it “probably never occurs in 
Attic prose.” On the contrary, it must be regarded as a 
survival in Thucydides of an Ionic and Tragic construction. 
The following examples are found in Thucydides : i. 20. 10 
VTroroTrrjaravre; . • . ^ Apjiohtm Kal "Apicrroyeircop ifc rodv 
^vveihprtov <r(j>L(TLv'liT 7 rla p.€pL 7 }Pvcr 0 at,^ L 120. 5 &or7r€p /cal 
iv oXKqi^ ifc TrdvTcov irportpLmprai? ii. 49. l co? dojjioXoyelTo 

^ C(, L}^. XXV. 19 $ptoi iwi Tott {fjjmipoLs i5ii}pcd6icovPj Dem. xix. 205 
^Xovcrtp iip* Antiph. vi. 36 rovr* o^k ir' ifiol iii7}xav^(raTo, dXXd Kal iwl 

Ava-tffrpdrtp, licit, i. 61. 12 fia0^P rk wqi€i^pi£pcl itavrcp, vi. 88. 2 01/x^rt dpc- 
^dXKcpTo fxh, ov rb /i7}xavi^(r€00ai iw\klyiyi}rv{n, Aesch. Prom. 97 rotbvb^ 
i^eup iv ipLol dea'/0>y ddKijf 92 1 rSiov TaXaicrr^y vvv TrapacrKevd^eraL iir avrbs 
aVTCp, Choepk. 991 i^rts b' k-w dv8pl roOr* ip7}(ra.T0 Ckoeph, 616 yvmLKO- 

poifUvs re (linba^ tPptyCxu dybpl revx^cnpbpcp, Soph. P/iil. 1138 i4>^ i^pXv 

KdK ip^craro. 

Other examples from the poets of M^rm in a hostile sense are: Horn. T 15, 
132; E97, 244, 882; e UO! A 293, 352, ‘460; N 542; n 358; a 382; K 214; 
X8; Aesch. &//. 298, 483, 544 (cf. the title, 'E xtA i^l e^/Sais); 6o, 
357, 363; ^rom. 1089; Sof*. .i/ 18, 772; Ant. 1345; 0. jP. 508: O. C. 1472:’ 

2 Shilleto renders, ikat i/ffirmaiion had hen conveyed from ike body of /heir 

fellow-conspirators, Mort® adds that t'^ would not have been io'ined with 

the siagalar,” 

® On this Classen remarks, ** = j&ttX mostly Ionic and poetical.” 
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ifc Trdvrmv^ iii. 57. 17 /cal ^epiedxrfieBa in wdprcop^'^ iii. 69. 
3 d^evyovarat Sia rov TreXdyovq iic r&v ^Adijpalmp iwiBim- 
xOeicrai^ vi. 36. 9 ai ov/c in ravroiidrov^ in Sk dp8p&p^ otirep 
alel rdSe nivovcn^ ^vyneLVTai? 

d, irepl Tivi^ for or aboul a?iy thing. 

In Thuc. vi. 34. 23 the MSS. read ov irepl rij SineXia 
TTporepop ecTTai 6 dymv rov ineivov^ rrepamOrivaL rov 
^lovLov. Jowett’s note on this passage is, ov rrepl rjj XineXia^ 
either i) in the neighborhood of Sicily, or 2) for, or about 
Sicily, This latter meaning is uncommon in prose, but cf. 
Plato, Prot. 313 ^ dpa, <5 pLandpt^, pJrj rrepl roZ? <f> iXrdro 
/€v^€vp<; re nal /civSuv€vp<;,, Antiph. v. 6 avdyni) Se nioBwevovra 
rrepl avrS nal rrov ri nal i^afiapretv* rov iT€paim6?)pai is 
gen. after 6 dydvT This construction of 77-€p/with the dative 
(=the poetical const. fjbdxpcrOat, rrepl rivt, Horn, p 471, or 
pdpvacrOat rrepl rivc, Tyrt. i. 2} seems to be found, except in 
the examples just cited, only in the poets (Klihn. 437, ii. i), 
Thucydides himself using elsewhere the genith^e, e.g., v. 9 . 39 
6pd>vr€^ rrepl ocrcov 6 dyd>v iariv (also ii. 42. 2 ; iii. 53. 7 ; v. 
loi. 2 ; vi. II. 28). But neither the fact that the construction 
is poetical, nor that it occurs only once in Thucydides is 
sufficient reason for emending, and Jowett is probably right 
in retaining the dative and in preferring the meaning for or 
about? The commentators are greatly divided on this pas- 

1 This might, of course, be rendered, thrust out from ail. 

2 Cf. Xen. Anab. j. i. 6 €k ii. 6. I eh fkv abrihp 

6fjuo\oyovjiiiyt*}s iK vdvnov S6^as yepitrOaL djAjp iroX€/xe#r6f, Plato Pkaedr, 245 b 
iK dewy iirLTrifLweraif Theaet. 171 b d-s-dyrc^y dixipia^Tirtfaerai, Lycurg. 62 
Tovro Bk XleffcriiPTjp 'wevraKOO'ioLSi HreaLV mrepoP iK rtby r vx^vr tav dpBpujirojy avp- 
oiKta&eiaray, Aeseh. Sept. 805 HvBpes reByaaiv ir aOroKrBpwp^ SuppL 942 rot- 

dSe B7fpt.67rpaKros iK tt^Xcws fua ^ifipos KiKparrai, Agam. 1495 BoXL^p phptp Bafieh 
iK xe/>^y dfX(}>LTbpLip ^eXippipy Soph. Ei. 124 ^a: BoKepds . . . parpBs dXbpr" dwarais 
* Ayajuippovay 264 KdK tQpBg dpxofmt. Ant. 63 dpx^P^r^ Kpeicrcbpiopy Phil 335 
iK <f>oi/?oy BapLelSy O. P. 225 Barts . . . KdroiBev, arBphs ir rims BitaXerOf O. P. 854 
dieiTre XPV^^^ aaiBbs ifxov BapetP, O. P, ovrto $* &y BaymP cfi? epov. Ant, 
209 Oap^y Kal ^Qy optoim i^ ipov rip-iiaeTai, Ant. 293 iK rCivBe roOrom i^s7riarap.(iL 
KaXibs TTpr^yfApovs pLurBotmy elpydaBou rdBe, Ant. 97^ dpwrhv BXkos rvtfkm&kw 

dyplas Bdjutapros. 

•" ^ As examples of a striking deviation from his usual constraction may be men- 
tioned Thuci iii 102- II Bdaas wept aJrff, Iv. 88. 4 wepl reO mpwo$ 
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sage. Some write ttc/jI' %tic€kim, as Dobree, Kriger, 
Stahlj and Classen, on the ground that the preposition 'once 
expressed could not have two different constructions (dat. and 
gen.), though Jowett’s explanation, that rov TrepmmOijpai is 
gen. after 0 afmpj would eliminate this difficulty.. If, on the 
other hand, wept be taken in a local sense, around^ about^ with 
Kiihner (437, ii. i), and others, the construction is still, if not 
poetical, at least rare in prose. Cf. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 13 ; Horn. 
A 317, N 570, 2 453 ; Hdt. vii. 61. 2 ; Plato, Rep. 359 d. 

e. ava with the accusative : 

am occurs only twice in Thucydides, both times of course 
with the accusative. In iii. 22, 6 ava to amreivov ov wpoi- 
Sovrmp avT^v It is used temporally. Cf. Hdt. viii. 123. 3 ; 
Soph. O. C. 1247* In iv. 72. Il twv Se '^iXwv ava to weMov 
ioTKehao-pivoov it is used in a local sense. Cf. Hdt. i. 85, 8 ; 
96. M ; 97- 7 1 iJ- 3:35. 24 ; Soph. 0 . R. 477 ; O.C. 1058, 1247 ; 
Aj, 1 190 ; Eur. Ei. 80 ; Ion 1455 , Find. Fyik ii. 60. In the 
local sense especially, but also in the temporal, am frequently 
occurs in Homer and Herodotus, The construction is com- 
mon in Xenophon, but seems to occur in no other Attic 
prose writer. In Plato the preposition occurs in the phrase 
ava (rov) \ 6 yov, 

f afi^L with the accusative : 

This preposition also occurs only twice in Thucydides. 
Prof, E. C. Marchant remarks (on Thuc. vii. 40. 6 ) : ap^l 
is not used freely by any prose author but Xenophon. It is 
not found in inscriptions, except in metre, and in Aristopha- 
nes only when he imitates tragedy.” In Thuc. vii. 40. 6 
Kad' ijarvxi^v eK^dvre^ rd re aXka hteirpacrcrovTO koX ret dpj> \ 
TO dpicTTov the preposition means pertamhig to, with refer- 
ence to, and seems to occur in this sense elsewhere in Attic 
prose only in Xenophon. 

viii. 93. 17 i<po^€tTo wepl rov ttoXiti/cov, for elsewhere Thucydides has irepi 
witlithe dative after verbs of fearing (i. 60. 3; 67. 2; 74. 25; 119. 8; ii. 5. 18; 
72. 18; 90. 12; iv. 70. 4; 123. 10; vii. 53. 12, 22; vi. 9. 8), according to the 
usual Attic construction (cf. , Phrynichus in Bekker’s Anecd. p. 37 Bi^oiKa -rrepl 
T^de, Kara Botck^p M woTdf ol ^ArriKoi). 
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■ In viii. 65. I oi dp (j>l rov TletaawZpov^ Pisander and 
his 'f&UowerSy It has a sense common in Plato, Herodotus, 
and Homer (cf. Hdt i. 62. 12; iii. 76. 7, 9; viiL 25, 12; ix. 
69. 7 . 9; Xen, Cyrop. iv. 5. 4 ; Plato, Crat 399 e ; ApoL 18 b ; 
Theaet 170 c; Soph. 216 c; Etithyd. 286 c ; 305 d; Men. 99 
b ; Hipp, Maj. 281 c; Horn. T 146, Z 435; j 162, % 281, 
CD 497), and seems to be a prose usage as much as poetical, 

II. Two Dative Constmctions in Thucydides, 
a, iXBeiv {poXetp^ fcre*) rivi. 

Ktihner (423,4) says: poetic language, especially in 

the Epic, very often the goal toward which the action of the 
subject is directed is conceived as personal and expressed by 
the dative.” Again (423, 5), In prose, too, the dative is so 
used ; seldom, however, with simple verbs, though often with 
those compounded with prepositions.” All the prose exam- 
ples cited by Ktihner are from Thucydides. Humphreys, on 
Soph. Ant, iS6 are L')(^ov O' av acrrol^j says, Such datives 
after verbs of motion are datives of interest.” This state- 
ment is a little too strong. Very many of the numerous 
examples in Tragedy may very well be considered datives of 
interest ; others are at least debatable ; still others are clearly 
datives of the goal to which the action is directed. At any 
rate, this construction of the dative, which is so common in 
Tragedy, is essentially poetical, but survives in no small 
measure in Thucydides, who was doubtless influenced mainly 
by Tragic usage. The examples in Thucydides are, viz. : 

i. 13. 12 ore ^Ap€LvofcXij(; ^apiot<; yXScj 27. I co? avTOi>^ 
i/c T% '^TTiBdpvov ^X 9 ov dyyeXoi^i 6l. I ^Xde Be /cal roi^ 
W 07 )vaioL(; ?; dyyeXia rmv ^oXemv on d(j>€(TTdcn^ 107. 

26 ^Xdov Be /cal ^ecrcraXoDV T0Z9 '"Adrjvckiois /card 

TO ^vppa)(^L/c6v,f iii. 33. 6 r/p Be TOi 9 ^ hdrivaioi<i 

^X 6 e pep /cal drro rfj^ ^Epv 9 paca<^ dyyeXia^ 70. I eweiS^ ot 
alxpdkoDroL ^X 6 op avroh^ 1 1 3. I Kal avrol<s rfj vcrrepaia 
TfXde /C 7 jpv^,f vi. 46. II Tore, 0T6 oi rrpoDroL irpecr^ei^ rcop Wdrj- 
paicDp ^X 6 ov avrol<; £9 KaracTKOir^p roDV j^pr} par mp,f vii. 

73* 5 iXOmp Toi? ip riXet^ viii. 88. 4 ^ yap avroq d^eiv 
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^ KQrivaim^ tos ^mvioraa^ vav^ ^ Tl€\o^ovv^tTioi<; je KmXv- 
€Fei¥ iXdelvy 96 . l ro&^ S* ^A67}vaioi<s Sg ^X0€ ra irepl tjip 
M v^oiao jeyepfiphai^ . 

Still other . examples are Thuc. iii. 5. 12 avrotg MeXea? 
a^LKvelrai^ /cal "EppmcopBag &7i0am, 29. 5 wplp 
T§ AijXfp e 0 -^ 07 ^, 33. 4 /cal SeSmg rr^v Bm^iv eicrXei Bia top 
mXdjovg m -yfi i/covatog ov (j-)(i!]<Tmv aXXp ^ JleXowoppi^ar^j 
vii. I. 14 axopreg 'Piyy/^ /cal Xiecr <i7]Vp d(f>i/cpovP'ra& 
ig 'Ipepap^ 17. 7 mg avrolg oi irpia^etg rj/co v.^ 

^ Cf. Xen. S}'m/. 2. I avroi's iTL kQ/iop 2 vpaK 6 (n 6 s res dpSpoiwos, 

Plato, J^raC. 321 c dropovvri avT(p ^px^r at llpop^Seifs iirtcrKefopevos ttjp 
popi^p. Sauppe considers this a dat. of interest, for he says, “ ipxerat freq. with 
the dat. of interest in the poets.” 

2 A 4 >iKP€ia- 0 a.L has in pruse the value of a simple verb,” Kuhner, 423, 5. 

^ Some examples of this construction from the Tragedians are viz. : Aesch. From, 
358 ffKQ^v avTtp Zt}p 6 s dypVTrvov ^iXo^ , . Kepavpds, 664 ipapyi]s pd^ts ^\ 0 €v 
*lydx<ff 444 avT(p , . . top 7 rvp(p 6 pov ^^etv KepavvSv, Choeph. II7 iXdeiv tip* 
aih-ois datpov' ^ ^porCsv riva, Soph. Ant. 1 86 erreixovixav derrois, 233 rtXos ye 
pJpTot devp" iviK'f\(xev poXeiP (roif O. C. 1601 poXoScrat rderd" iTriaroXas xarpl(^}) 
raxet ’rdpeverav aiiv 0 . 71 765 irm Stv pdXoi 8 ijd" Tjptv iv rdxet TrdXiVy 

Phil 817 . . . cyu'^s ijpup{}y eXSots, Track. l8 dxpivrf 8 i /Aot(?) 6 KXetvbs 

7 }\ 6 e Zrfi^s ^AXxp^yf}$ re Trah, Ft. 169 rl yap ovk tpol epx^rai dyyeXias dirardf- 
pemp, 506 ws epoXes atdvrji rj 5 e 7$, 0 . C. 1095 poXeTp y^ rpde Kal TroXtrais, 
1447 pda rdSe peoBev ^X &4 pat, 396 Kal Kp^oj^rd 7’ tcrBt crot rodrctip xt^P^^ V^opra 
^atov id ouxl ptvpiov 1265 Kal paprvpw KaKicrros dvBpdjTrusv rpotpais rah 

ffaTcrtp ^KeiPj EL 131$ 5 r* o 8 p rotavrrip 7 ipup(?) i^i^Keis odop, 1316 tacrF el Trar^jp 
fjuoL ^tav LKOLTOf ptfKtA dp ripas popi^eip aBrd, O. C. 969 et rt Bdaeparop Tar pi 
XP'>7<r/Aot<rin^ IxpetB* (Serre Tpds waidtav Bapetp, Ant. 1 1 dpjol pkv oBdelt /luBos, "Aptl- 
ydpyff 4 >iXu}p ovB" ^ 8 ds ovF dXyetpbs iKerOy Track. 756 pdXXovrt d' avrtp toXv~ 
Bvrovs redx^i*' (r<payds Kijpv^ dP otKoop iKer* ov Kevh^ Xlxo.s, 0 . T. 831 dXX’ dx 
PporSfP §aiie}v d 4 >apros TpdaBep 17 roidpB’ Ideip kt/XW epavrtp <xvp<t>opds d(pLypdP 7 ]Pj 
O. F. 324 opw yap ovdd <roi rb <rbp {jxkpript iop^ Ant. 618 eibort 8 ' ovSdp dpTei Tplp 
Tvpl Bepfup Tbda ns Tpo(rad<r% 0 . F, ^ll xP’n< 7 pbs yap ^XBe Aattp Tor\ Aj. 233 
KelBev KeWep dp i}pip SeapQnp dyujv ^XvBe TolpprjPf Aj, 1223 Kal Idthv ecTTreucra 
rbp arpaTTfXdrriP * Ay apdppop" f}ptp(?) bevpo rbp 8 * bpptapepop, Eur. Or. 941 
dpX^rai a-ol wtKpbp Bdapa, Amirom. 488 8 td rvpbs ^XB" erdptp Xtx^t, Peirith. (frg. 3) 
dp% %XBe pi]Tpl{ 7 ) Tpbs Xdxos ZeiJj, Atcest. 998 p'r/ pot pei^oip eXBois, Med. 418 
dpxerai rtpd yvpatKeiip ydpei^ //. F, 531 eh aKp^p iXBcbp 0tXois(?), F/ies. 50 croi 
tiXvBop dyyeXos. 

Some of the above examples, especially those to which 1 have appended an 
interrogation mark, might be very well regarded, I admit, as datives of interest 
(advantage or disadvantage), and the following seem certainly to be best explained 
ss such? Aesch. ^zh ipll -L^ers. 432, 701; Ckaejh. 117, 9355 Eum. 213; 
frg. 369; Soph. A/^. i97j;.a.&228, 1420,4475, 1770; Aj. 530, 833, 1138, 1370; 
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k Dative of the Agent in Thncydides, 

Goodwin, (Grammar, 1187) says, ‘'With other tenses (than 
the perfect and pluperfect) the agent is regularly expressed 
by uTTo, etc., and the genitive (1234), only rarely, by the 
dative, except in poetry/' Kilhner (423, 25' c) is not quite so 
st,rong in his statement: “In prose this construction (dative 
of the agent) occurs most frequently with the perfect, far less 
frequently with the remaining tenses of the passive." 

The examples in Thucydides, which seem to follow rather 
the poetical than the prose usage, are, viz. : 

(With the present) , . * fiiaolvTo^ iii. 64. 15 ; 

iuaripfp • • * SiSofievoi^ iii. 82. 45 eBoecri fiap^dpmv . , „ 
oltcovvrai^ iv, iog. II ; {mith, tht imperfect) iXvovro . , , ak 
T0E9, i. 44 - 7 ; rol<; lUepKvpaiOL^i • . . icopcovro^i i. 51. 3; avrS' 

. • . iirpdcrcreTO fiL lot. IJ ; roh ^ovkopievoi^ . . • iTropi^ovro^ 
iii. 82. 8 ; avrolq . . . iwpdcra-^TO^ iii. 85* lo; (with the future) 
T 049 vvv ical Tol^ eTrecra » . . Oavp^asdfjaopLeOa; (with the aor- 
ist) Toh wdXai . . . iSofei/MacrBrjA^^ SSr cr<jyitnp . . . wpo<r- 
axBeiT)^ ii. 77. 7 ; iirpax^v auTOi<;^ iv. 54. 3 ; (with the perfect) 
'TTOtrirai^ ^ . . SeSrjXmrai, i. 13. 20 ; aor^ . • • p^epLtacrpepTjs^, 
ii. 102. SSI Trpo^evov^ . . . Si fjjyvrjpiipo^ iii. 70. 4; piot . > . 
SeSrjXcorai^ v. I. 6 ; Trotrjrah ... etpiqrai^ vL 2. 5 {ie,, dat. 
with passive = 3 ; w\t\i hnperfect ^ S \ with future ^ 

1 ; with aorist = 3 ; with perfect == 5). 

The examples that I have collected from Homer and the 
Tragedians are, viz. : 

In Homer: (with the present) Tpcocrip . . . Sapivafiepov^^ 
N 353 J Tpd>€crcrip , . . SapivatrOa^ © 376; <toI . . . imirek 
Oovrah E 878; dvSpdcrt 6xie<x6ai^ K 403 ; P 77; (with imper- 
fect) Tiero Srjpup-) E 7^ > 33 » A 5^ J N 218 ; II 605 ; ^ 203 ; 
i^puv . . . iirLTreidero^ /3 103 ; (with future) ipiol . , , iTriTrei- 
crerai^ P 1 54 ; (with aofist) (dvSpl) , . . Sapiek (Ba/iijoai)^ P 
301,429; I 54S; K 403; Z 461; T 417; T 312; X 40; 7^; 

Pkil.%2j, 832; Eur. 1461; Akest.g$o% Androm. 844; Or. ggi; P/wm, 
943, 992; dA, 842; I, T, 5235 Su//l 706, 1156; 7*r0ad. 1157; //. /: 529; 
PI 42, 858; Cyd&ps 597. 

In prose, cf. Plato, Fhmdr^ 250 d ■ . . - t&p 

IpXerat Anst MfdapM, iii 7 S* Mmt ^ 
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S 397 ; m lOo;,; twi . . hafiaadek^ X 55 ; p erf eet) rtm 

* . . SeS/ir/aro, F 183; E 878; tlvl . . . XeXemrm (XeXe^Trro), 
N 168, 256;. P 77; deoldL {kaotcTh aSavaro^ai) . . t€tiji€po^,^, 
O 534 ; 28 0 472 ; Hymn ad Aphrod. 205 ; H. ad Cer , , 397 ; 

H. ad ApolL - (with present = 5 ; with imperfect == 7,; with 
future = I ; with aorist = 13 ; with peifect = 1 1). , 

III Aeschylus : (with present) octol^ . . . warolTo^^ Agam. 
3/1 ; (with aonst) . . . crrv^riBev^ Sept, 690; "'Apei . . . 

Safiijrrmvj Prom. 863 ; SaiJLrjvai . . . Choeph. 36S ; (with 

perfect) pLoi . . . ^yeypa/x/^eVo?, Agam. 80 1 (with present = i ; 
with aorist = 3 ; with perfect = i). 

In Sophocles : (with present) 'irpocnTdXot<^ . • . (f^vXdcro'erai^ 
Aj. 539 J (IrLpd^oiTO ... aoL, Aj, 1^4.2; Tracri . • , jcaXovpLe- 
z/09, 0 . T. S ; alaxpoh • • • e/cBiBdxr/cerai^ EL 621 ; . . . 

Bpdp^eva^ EL 1^12 \ cricaiovvTi . . . BidXkvrai^ Frg. 660; KvSd- 
^erac T0Z9 Tracriv Af 722 ; ’Apye/of? * • . aTroXXu- 

^a£, Af 435 ; (with future) ipLol . . . d^idcrerai^ Ant. 637; 
(with aorist) o-ol ... i]up€$7j^ Aj. II9j . . . pnarjOepTo^^ 
AfSiy; jSpoTOi? . . . mXrjOrjv^ O. 7 \ 1359? dpLol . . . XegOip^ 
Track. 1187; odrolv . . . i7repi(f>0r}P^ 0 . C. 430; ireicrBeh . . . €/io/, 
( 7 , C. y^6 ; wetcrBrjvai . . . yu-o/, 0 . C. 1414; TreLaOelaa . . . /i0£, 
£/. 974 (with present =^Z\ with future = i ; with = 8). 

In Euripides : (with present) ip^ol Hee. 1000; arujoih 

pai TivL^ Androm. 157; /. T. 949; Alcest. 62 ; 19; Troad. 

8gi ; (with future) Beairdrai^; pacrrjo’opbaL.f Troad. 660 ; (with 
aorist) orm m(j) 0 r}p^ Hec. 970; o<f)dr}TL pboi., Bacch. 9 14; ifMoi ye 
. . . arvfyrfBeky Ale. 478 (with present ^6] with future 
with aorist = 3). 

It will thus be seen that, whether the examples collected 
from these several authors be exhaustive or not, the poets at 
least make no distinction in favor of the perfect (and pluper- 
fect) in this construction, and that in this respect Thucydides 
seems to follow the poets. 

III. Some Poetical Constructions of Adjectives and Par- 
ticiples} 

^ For the collection of, examples in this part of the paper I am especially 
indebted to Mr. J. B. Browder, Assistant in Greek in Vanderbilt University. 
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ad Adjective Neuter Plural as Predicate, 

Kiihner (366) says, ‘‘When the subject is an infinitive or 
a whole sentence, where the Germans use the indefinite pro- 
noun the Greeks are fond of using the adjective netder pbtral 
for the singular. This occurs most frequently with verbal 
adjectives in -rr? and -reo?*” After citing numerous exam- 
ples from Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and Herodo- 
tus, Kiihner adds, “So mostly Thucydides; rarer with, him 
in the singular. To other Attic prose writers this usage is 
foreign/' Kruger (^r. 44, 4, 2) also says, “Of verbals in 
-€09 and of other adjectives the neuter plural (without sub- 
ject) is used for the singular, especially by Thucydides and 
the dramatists." The construction is thus recognized as 
essentially Ionic and poetical ; but no one seems to have 
made any large collection of examples. 

OL) Verbals in -via : 

The examples in Thucydides are viz.: avdmrea^ i. 93. 14; 
^ovXevrea^ vii. 60. 2; Sia/cptria^ i. 86. 12 \ i 7 n')(€iprivea^ i. 118. 
15; ii. 3. 10 \ KaOaiperea^ L 118. 16; TrapaSorea,) i. 86. 1 1 ; Trapi- 
TTjTeaj i. 72. 4; TrXevorria^ vi. 25. 7 J TroXefifjrm^ i. 79* 6; 88. 2 ; 
vi. 50. 23; TLfioypnrea^ i. 86. 13 (13 examples in all). 

In Herodotus Stein cites only two examples: amvaria^ iii. 
61. 17; Trpoo'Xoyfcrrea, vii. 185. 2. Sophocles hdiS amvcrria^ 
El, 340 ; afivpT€a<i Ant, 677 J l}(T<rr}T€a,, ibid. 677 ; crvyx^PV'^^^^ 
O. C, 1426 ; Aristophanes has d/rowrea, Ran. 1 80 ; a<p€fcrea,^ Lys. 
124; ^aBicrreaj Acharn, 393 ; ifiTropevria^ Acharn. 480; rjcrarif}- 
Tea, Lys, 45O ; p>aX0a/ci(7Tea^ Nub. 727 ; TrepcfcaXvTrrea,, Nub, 
727; TcXeucrria^f Lys, 41 1 ; o-vveKworia,, Pint. 1085. To these 
must be added two examples from Plato, which Kiihner 
seems to have overlooked : iretparea,^ Legg. 770 b ; TrpoSvfiT]- 
rea,^ ibid. y^oh. 

In Homer no instance of this construction of the verbal in 
-Tea occurs, though he uses the verbal in -Ta ; eg., ouKeri 
Tnara yvvai^iv,, X 456. This seems to be the only clear case 
(and this passage is suspected), though Kiihner (366) cites 
under this head <f>v/cTa TriXmpruh U i 28, 0 299, | 489, and 
apeKrh TriXoprah u 223. But Leaf (on Horn. H 98) and 
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Monro (on Horn. H 98; 0 , 128) explain aveind. Mid (f)VKTd as 
substantives used for the abstract, an explanation which 
eo€rk Horn. 3 9^9 seems to support. 

jg) Other Adjectives in Neuter Plural (some of which may 
have been verbals originally) : ' 

alvpoLTa} i. I. ii; 59.4; 125.5; ii. 72. 16; 74.6; 97.29;' 
iil 88. 4; iv. I. 12; V. 14. 23; vi. 39. 10; vii. 43. 15; viii. 60. 
6; avTmdka^ v. 8. 6; diropa^ iii. 16. 10; viii. 56. 23; dptara^ 
I 95. 8; 145. I ; vi. 8. 15; 26. 4; hward^ vi. 92. 3; eVSea, i. 
102. 6; holpaj ii. 3. 15; 10. S ; 56. 4; 98- 2; vii. 50. 26 (cf. 
lirethri erol/xa wavra vii 65* 9)j €v (pvXanra^ iii. g2, 28; 
€ V ^vXa f£T 6 T € p viii. 55. 8 ; Kpdriara^^ v. 40. 20 ; TrXot/Acirepa, 
i 7. 2; 7rpd(r<popa^ vii. 62. 9 ; pdStaj iv. 108. 9.® 

7 ) Neuter Plural for Singtdar in Absolute Construction* 

irXotpLmrepmv ovrmv^ Thuc. i. 7. I ; dfcpircop ovTcovy iv. 20. 5 J 
daajjeXdepTcoPf i. 1 16. 5*^ 

1 Cf. Hdt. i. gi. I; iil. 8a. 2; v. 124. 4; 106. 2; vi. 13. 7; Eur. JI, F. 1057; 
Piiid. lytk. ii. 81. 

2 Cf. Find. Ot. i. 52; N'em, iv. 71. 

® Cf. Horn. N 54 j (fiiXTurra) Ar. £jfs. 34; Fan. 277. 

^ Cf. Aesch. From. 216; Eur. A/ed. 384; Ar. £^. 30, 73. 

^ Cf. Soph. FMt. 1395. 

®Cf. Hdt. ix. a. 8. Compare also alcxpk Soph. P/iit. 524; dya(rxerd, Eur. 
I/ipp, 354; Eur. Hipp. 269, 371; dx^etm, Eur. Hec. 1240; ^ithcniia, Hdt. 

iii. log. 3; de^ojfiiva, Soph. Ant. 576; ^eivd^ Soph. Phil. 628; 5^\a, Hdt. i. 4. i ; 
207. 3; ii. 5. 3; 146. 2, 13; iii. 35. 2; 83. i; vi. 52. 31; vii. 162. 8; 238. 4; 
ix. II. 2; 17. 6; 5/xam, Soph, 4/, 1126; Track. 409, 495, 1116; Eur. frg. 
52 (B); If. F. 583; dvcFfiaxct, Aesch. Agam. 1537; ^varKpLra^ Soph. Track. 949; 
Tjpfmctfiim, Soph. Ant. 570; /c^pvx^-^yra. Soph. Ant. 447; fiaKpd, Find. Pytk. iv. 
247; otd re, Hdt. i. 194. 24; iii. 57. 12; iv. 31. 2; v, 20. 16; 49. 13; vi. 31. 12; 
vii. 16.7 16; viii. 133. 5; ix. 80. I4; avyypcoa-rd^ Eur. 3/ed, 4 gif 703; Phoen. 
994; EL 1026; Hec. 1107; trx^rXta, Soph. Aj. 887. (Hdt.= 28 examples; Eur. 
= 14; Soph. = 12; Aesch. = 2; Ar. = 4; Find. = 5; Theog. = 1; Horn. = i.) 

^ Cf. ^icrayyeXffiiPTtoPf Dem. L. 17; iwLPCiptXiop 6 pt(op, Hdt. vii. 37. 9; Arist. 
ProL 25. 18; ayrwff ix^pnov, Hdt vii. 144. 25; Xen. Anak. ill 2. lo; wSe 
iX^PTOfp, Hdt i, 126. 27; Aesch. Agam. 1264; Soph. Ant. 1179; Aj. 981; 
wewpaypipiopf Etir. Atcest. 88; reXeccadtprcop^ Hdt. v, 12. I; rCKovpApiaPf Soph. 
EL 13445 Eur. Androm. 99^5 diciiyyeXBivrtap, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2. 19; ourw 
ytymftimws Xtn,- ^ ’^3j -itlrw Xen. I/eil, ii. 4. 29; 

aiipmr04^mi Xm. ^ i 
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b. Neuter Plural ^ Cognate or Adverbial Accusative, 

A few examples may suffice merely to indicate the extent 
of this construction in Thucydides. 

■ bpma} i. 25- 18; vii. 29. 24; oiMoidrpowa^ 1, 6. 
p>aXa^ vii. 71. 21 ; avrmaXa-i vii. 34. 23; 0 paxia^ iii. 40, , I2; 
IvavTta^ i. 29., 6; iii. 55. 9; ra Ivavria (= to evapriop^ iv, '86. 
6; v. 87- S)? 67. 17; vL 79. 15; ra hevrepa^^ vi. 78. 23; ra 

elfcora^ i. 38. 6; taa^^ iii, 14. 2; pLeydXaj iii. 40, 12 ; bXija^ iii 
73. I ; TrapairX^jcnaj^ vii. 71. 38; ra iv rp elprjvj^^ iii. 54. 9 ; to 
TTpo '^EXX'?|2 ^o 9, i. 3. 4; TO TTporepa^i i 2. 2; iv. 214. 5*^ 

c. Articular Neuter Adjective or Participle for Abstract 
Noun, 

Classen (on i. 36. 3) says, ^'This use of neuter participles 
and adjectives for abstract nouns is a favorite one with Thu- 
cydides. It presents to the mind the abstract quality in 
operation.’' It is proposed here simply to give the examples 
of this construction from Thucydides as exhaustively as pos- 
sible, citing parallels from the poets wherever I have been 
able to do so. Cy ranka, De Oraiionum Thucyd. Eiocutione 
cum Tragicis Comparata (Breslau, 1875), p. 41 f., discusses 
this construction, but his collection of examples, here as else- 
where, gives a very incomplete view. 

^ Cf. Aesch. Enm, 231; Soph. Frg. 143. 3; Eur. Phaen. 171; Hdt iii 8. 2; 
57. 9; viL 118. 7; 120. 9; 141. 4. 

^ Cf. Hdt. vi. 32. 3; Plato, Symp. 194 b; Rep. Xen. //<?//. ui 5. Ii; 

(ra hQ.vriE) Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 5; Cyrop.r. 5. 24; (di^ia) Horn. P 425; T 80, 
88, 1 13, 188; 4>48 i; X 458 ; a 78; 0376; Find. 01 . L 36; xiii. 51; Py//i. iv. 
285; viii. 54; Aesch. Pers. 694, 7cx>; Hdt. i 80. 19; 124. 15; iii. 160. 12; v. 
99. 7; vii. 236. zi; ix. 31. 22; 48..10J Xen. Cyr&p. vii i. 23; Eg. 6, 2; A^es, 
5 - 7 ^'' 

® Cf. Hdt. vii. 18. 5; 53. 2; 141- 5; Z44. 3, etc, 

^ Cf. Horn. X 176; a 432; X 304, 484; o 520; Hymn ad Aphrod. 214; Soph. 
Phil 317- < 9 . i?. 1187; EL 1478; frg. (D) 311; Em. EL 994; 220; 

Med. 1351. 

. Gl'Hdt iv.-99,. 16, 

^ Cf., further, e^oxa, Horn. S 2 S 7 ? ^ ^ 47 J ^ 43 ^ 5 » 7^1 
23; FyUi. V, 25; vpmtdj Horn. B ^3; dKd/mra, Soph. EL 164; iXetcrpa, dw- 
pdpam, Soph, EL 962,' &Tapddtmfraf Ear. PJkoem, 1470* dwopa, Soph. O. C. 1745 ? 
Pa.pudXyTp’af AJ. I99J Ei. 7I&SJ ifrip&rraf O. R. S83J ivlKotpa^ Hdt. i« 

2x6.2; iv. 77. 7; ^ir^o-zcaTra, iii. 35* 15. 
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d) Adjectives: 

TQ In. 37. 4; TO dSeiarrepovj ii. 59. 14; ro. al<rxpdp, ii. 
42. 23; V. 105. 13 ■; 14.; 25; TO af(TXiov, 'vL 10. 9; 

TO ii. 61. 13; TO amvBvvovj iii. 40. 23; ¥. 16. 1$; to 

aKpi^k, V. 90. 5 ; vl 18, 36; 55. 16; 82. 15; TO ML 

24. 19; 61. 8; 64. 19, etc. ; to dvajKalov^ v. 99. 5; to avaladri- 
TO if, i. 69. 14; TO dmvSpop, iii. 82. 26; to dpSpeiov, ii 39. 8; 
87. H; iv. 126. 27, 37; TO dviXm<TTOP, ii. 51. 13; iii. 83. 
6; TO apeTTL^ovXevTov, iii. 37. 4; to dvOpdireiov, i. 22. 18; 

iv. 61. 19; V. 105. 5 ; TO dvriiraXov, ii. 45. 5; to dpdpLaXop, 
vii. 71. 8; to d^upL^arop, iii. 46. II ; to d^vpht^o pop, viii. 
50. 10; TO dTreLpofca/cop, v. 105* ’I4J to aTtKiTOP, viii. 66. 22; 
TO aTTopop, i. 136. 6; ML 82. 45; iv. 127. 16; to airpeirk, 

v. 46. 7; vi. II. 26; TO dir poaBofcriTov, ii. 61. 13; to dadevis^ 

ii. 61. 8; iii. 52. 15; to dairopBov, L 37. 15^ to d(JTddpLr}Tov, 

iv. 62. 18; TO d(TTejacrTOP, vi\. 87. 4; to iii. 82. 

49; v. 7. 13; 97. 4; vL 18. 26; 55. 17; viii. 24. 24; TO 

djiapk? iL 42. 20; i. 138. 16; iv. 63. I ; to d^pop, v. 105. 15; 
TO d(f>vkafCTOP, ML 30. 4; to dxpelov, ii. 44. 20; to jBe^atop, M. 
89. 23 ; iii. 83. 7; TO 0 paBv, L 84. I ; TO jeppatopj iii. 83. 2 ; 
TO Sm7r/?67r6V, vL 16. 7> TO BLd<fyopQP, ii. 27. 9 ; 37* 5 > 54* 

2; iv. 79. 10; V. 18. 16; 45. 2; vii. 55. 9; 75* 39; 78. 13; TO 
iXevQepop, ii. 43. 22 ; v. 99. 2 ; to iXXiirk, iv. 63. 3 ; to ifiiret- 
pdrepov, ii. 87. 5 J to ipBek, L 77. II ; ML 83. 9; to 

I 76. 20; iv. 19. 12; TO eirifieXe'!, v. 66. l8; to eTiTijSeiop, iv. 
76. 28 ; TO ipr]p,op, v. 7. 21 ; to evBaLpuop, ii. 43 - 22 ; TO evr} 6 e<;, 

iii. 83- 2; TO €VKO<TpLop, i. 84.’ II ; TO evXoyov, iv. 87. 12 ; to 

evpovpf iv. 87*13 J 3:09. 2; TO eikropop, viii. 48. 15 ; to evirpe- 

irk. Mi. 38. 12 ; 44. 13 ; vii. 57. 38; to eiiTvxk, ii* 44* ^3 ; to 

ev'^vxop, ii. 39* ^ J 43- 23 ; iv. 126. 38 ; v. 9. 2 ; to ex^pop, v. 
109. II ; to r}'^L(i>Tepop, ii. 59. 13 ; to OapaaXeoPf ii. 51. 26 ; to 
dehp,^v. 70. 4; 104. 4; 105. S, ri; 112. 7; TO fcoLPQp, iii. 30. 
13 ; TO XeirTGyecop, i. 2. 19; to Xvirrjpop, ii. 38. 4; to ixeaov, vi. 

^ Cf. Aesch, Agam, S76; Eur. Hec. 346. 

2 Cf. Eur. Aimt 785. 

2 Cf- Soph. < 9 . C. 1127;, firg, 709 (E>) ; Eur. Aug. (frg.) i; Plato, Legg. 75. 

^ Cf. Aesch, Ckoepk, 952; Soph. Track. 1152; 0 . C. 1485. 
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18. 36; TO voiii}xov} III. g. I ;■ to i. 95. S,,etc. ; to 

^v^iiaxiKov, L 107. 27 ; ii. loi. 15 ..; iii.,,3. 19 ; 91. 7 ; iv. 61. 
15 ; V. 6 . 6 ; vii. 20, 5 ? , 33 * 22 ; viii. 9. ,10 ; to ' ^v,fj>.<^opopj lii. 
47. 18 ; V. 98. 3 ; TO fweToi/,- ii. 15. 9; iii. 82. 27 ; 83. 10 ; to 
^m7]6e^^ vi. 34. 17; to ^vpmp^orov^ ii. 74. 1 1 ; to mKemPj i. 9, 
2 ; vil 44. 10; TO ojxaXov^ v. 65. 17, 30; vi. loi. 14;: vii. 44. 
43 ; „To 0/iopoz/,. vi. 88: 4 .;, to oTrXm/^op, vi. 23. ,,3 ; to 'opddpj.iih 
56. 8 ; 66. 20; TO ocriop^^ ill. 84. 14 J ‘^“o irepixU'pc^i ii* 51. 28; 
vii. 73. 15 ; TO TTfCTToV/ i. 68- i ; ii..,40. 24 * vi. 72. 22 ; viiL 9. 
,9 ; TO TToXip^Lov.^ iii. 56. 7 ;■ v. ij. 22 ; To woXmmp.^ viii. 93. 18 ; 
TO :woXvTpom-oVj iii. .Bs. 11 ; to i. 22, 17; iii. 29. 8; vi. 

6o. i^ ;:TO (T&(f>popj^ i. sf. y ; iii. 62. .10;:. 82. 26 ; to Topirvov^ 
L- 120. 22 ii. .53. 7 ; TO ToXfiripdv^ i. 102. JO' ; .,ii. 87. 22 ,7 to 
Tpv<^€po>TepQVr i- 6. 7i vw^Koopf ;iv. 99. 6;; vi. 69. 25 ; to 
t/TTOTTTOF, i.. 9o.;2, vi. 86. 4; 89. i ; to ■(papepop^.L 42. 14, .etc.; 
TO pavXoPr Yi. 18.75 ? piXoTToXt^ vi. ■9.2.. . II to '{pckdripLop? 
ii. 44.;, 19 ; TO po0€pQpf iv. 61. 23..; vii. 63. 16 ; to {po^epmTepop^ 
vi. 83. 1.3 ; TO iii* 44 * 13 I 56. 7 > 9®. 4 ; to. mpiXi- 

pop^ i. 76. :2 ; iii. 56. 28., , 

0 ) ■Participles^' 

Goodwin (MT. 829). says: ''The neuter singular of the 
present participle with the article is : sometimes used as an 

^ Cf. Eur. .538; . 1270, 

2 Cf. Aesch, Prom, 39, 285; Soph. El i 461; 0 . M. 814; ' 0 . 0 : 745; Eur. Or. 
795; HeracL 241 ; Androm. 9S5; Oem, (frg.) 6. 

® Cf. Eur. /. T. 1038. 

^ Cf. Soph. O. C. 632; Track, 0 , C, 14855 Eur. Or.. 245, 

® Cf. Eur. Or. 397; 576, 1149;:'^^//. ; (frg.) 20. 4. , ' i 

® Cf. Eur. Jiipp. 432,, 999; On 5025 Androm. ,346, 3655 Troad. 1007, Hel 
938; El 53; Ocd. (frg.) 153. . . , , 

Cf, Ar. 1455; ./Ar/, 901- ■ : ■ 

Cf, Eur. 22, 342, 385. ' 

Add rd dpayKoiop^ Aesch. A^o^m. 876; Eur. tVec, 346; rb Eur. Alex. 

(frg.) 12; rb bvafiaOhy Eur, /. T, 479; rb Eur. //ec. 733; On 261; 

I. A, 1376; I. 71 637; 'Troad. 66S; rb Suirri/x^s, Eur. JUpp. 637; Suppl 4935 
/. A. 1342; Troad. 641; HeracL 303; Phi 27, 2365 rh Aesch. A^am. 

547; Bvox^P^Sf Eur. Fhocn. 401; e^«^6,.Soph. O. 0 . 1127; 

Eur. Troad, 43; Cyctops 310; rb eByevis, Eur. Elipp* Aicesl 617; Troad. 

616; Akx. (frg.) 12; Enck. (frg.) 2; rd icamvpyws Hipp. 642; iidkmdw, At. 
Vesp. 1455. 
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abstract noun, where we should expect the infinitive with the 
article. This occurs chiefly in Thucydides and in the poets. 
This is really the same use of the neuter singular of an adjec- 
tive for the corresponding abstract noun, which is common 
in ordinary adjectives.” Kruger (on Thuc. i. 36. 3), too, says, 
“This usage is more characteristic of the Tragedians; of Attic 
prose writers common only in Thucydides. . . . Imitations 
first among the later authors : to lelik, Dion. Arch. vi. 36; 
Dio C. xxxix. 45 ; to Bapaovv, Dio C. xxxvii. i ; xlii. i , xlvii. 
29 : Ixxiii. 2 ; to reBapp-qKk, Plut. Fab. Ma.v. 26 ; 

TO Bvpovpevov, ibid. 20 ; to ^ovX 6 p,€vov, Dion. Arch. vii. 24; 
x. 51 ; TO Xoyi^bp.€vov, Dio C. xlii. i. ^ 

III Thucydides : (to adpotaOeuy vii. 85* 12 ; to avetfievov^ v. 
9, 18 ; TO atro^av, ii. 87. lo;) to ^ovXopovov^ i. 90. 9; vii. 49. 
3 ; TO 8e8to¥, i. 36. 3 ; TO Bia^epov, v. I02. 2 ; (to BiaKXuTrev^ 
vii. 85. 14;) (to Si^pripivov, ii. 76. 2;) to Bokovv, i. 84. 8 ; hi. 
38. 1 1 ; V. 85. 6; TO Bpeopevov., v. 66. i8; 102. 4 j > 

TO BvmcTTevov, vi. 89. 16; to eticov, iv. 61. 20; to et/ros', ii. 59. 
12; TO iXXelTrov,^ vi. 69. 9; to ivavTi.ovp,6Vov, vi. 89. 16; to 
itriBvpovv, vi. 24. 4; to eVtov, iv. 61. 21 ; to iinxeipovp,€Vov, 
iv, 55. 15 ; (to epcoTijBev,^ iii. 61. 2;) to r)<Tvxa^ov, vii. 83. IS i 
TO Bapo-ovv, i. 36. 3 ; TO BepaTrevov, iii. 39- 29 i To Bvpov/xepov,^ 
vii. 68. 5 ; to KaBearrjico^, i. 98. 9 ; vi. 67. lO ; to Kevovp,evov, 
ii. 76. 9; TO XVTTOVV,^ ii. 61. 9; TO XvaiTeXovv,^ vi. 85. 12 ; to 
pbeXeToiv, i. 42. 22 ; to peXXov, i. 84. I ; 90- 2 ; i- 42 . 6 ; ii. 64. 
28; iii. 44. 7, II ; 48- 6, etc.; (to p.ep.axVH-evov, vii.^ 43. 44;) 
TO fievov, V. 9. 18; (to viKTiBep, ii. 87. 9;) to ^vy/cetfievov, iv. 

68. 21 ; TO ^vp^epov, i. 42. 4 > ii- 40 - 23; iii- S®- 9 > 2 S> > 

1 Cf. Eur. /. A, 1270; Antiph. v. 73. 

2 Cf. Xen. Cyrop, iv. 5. 39. 

® Cf. rb ipwTthfieitoVf Xen. Mem, iv. 2. 23, etc. 
i Cf. Eur. //ec. 299; Antiph, 118, l6- 
* Cf. rb XvTTovp^vop, Plato> Mileb. 32 e. 
fi Cf. Plato, /^ep. 336 d; Dem. xxvi. 16. 

Add rb Svpdpevop, Antiph. v. 73; rb 6>Aov, Soph. O. C. 1220; (rb fierap^XT)- 
(ToVwy, Xen. Mem. ii.6. 23;) rb Ar. Vesp. 900; rb Kparovv, Xen. Mem. 

i. 2» 43; rb fULipbpjevoVy Eur. Mipp. 248; (rb XtXfyyiffpAvov, Eur. /. A, 386); rb 
ved^opy Soph. Track. X44; iwrovpy Soph. PM. 675; Plat Symp. 186 b; (rb 
TrapeipAvopy Eur. Or. 210^;) rb to^oOf, Soph. Track, 196; rb rpvtpwv^ Ar. Vesp. 
*4555 xaipovy Plato,. Pkileb. 32 e. 
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(to ^vp€P€jfcop^ ii. 51. 8 ;) to opyt^ofievoPy il 59. 12 ; to dp 0 oo- 
pepop^ iv. 18. 16; TO Traparvj^dvov^ i. 122. 6; to Trapelmv, iv. 
36, 7; TO TrapopPi, 25. 2; 32. iiiJii. 44. 8, eta; to wepdp^ 
ii. 79. 30 ; vi. 55. 17 ; to' npumpepov^ ii. 63. i ; to vwdpxop^ vii. 
67. I ; TO vwelfcop^ iii. 39. 30 ; to virep^dWop^ ii. 35. 16, 

IV. Substantives used Adjectively in Thucydides, 

Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 21, says, A class by itself 

consists of forms used adjectively, which in Attic were only 
substantival, as ^EXXav for ^VNk7)PiKri,^ ^IXid^ for hnro- 

Tf}<; for Iwircfco^^ and Uepak for Tlepcnfcr^P He cites numer- 
ous instances of such older usage from Herodotus and the 
Tragic poets ; but he overlooks the fact that this Ionic and 
Tragic usage survives in no small measure in Thucydides, not 
only ^EXXct<?,^ '^EXX?;!/,*^ and nepor/9^ being used adjectively in 
Thucydides, but also Acopk.^ 

For Thucydides’s use, on the other hand, of Tre^o^ as a sub- 
stantive, see Diener, Pe Sernwne Thucydidis etc., p. 43, who 
cites examples also from Herodotus and Xenophon. This 
usage also is Tragic. Cf. Aesch. Pers, yzi, 728. 

V. Sofue Isolated Poetical Constructions. 

I mention in conclusion some isolated poetical construc- 
tions in Thucydides, which at present I cannot group other 
wise than un^er this general head. 

1 Thuc, vi. 62. 9; cf. Hdt ii. 56. 10; iv. 12. 6; 78. 7; v. 93. ii ; vi. 98. i6j 
vii, 22. 15; ix. 16. 13; Aesch. Suppl. 243; Agam. ic^; Pers. 271, 809; 
Soph. Phil. 223; Eur. I. 7 \ 17, etc. 

2 (^EWriv 7r6Xe/4os, fiTTrev?) Thuc. ii. 36. 13; iiL 103. 2; v. 6. 21; 

cf. Aesch. 355, 362; 429 ("EXXiyj' ala). 

® Thuc. i, 138. 4; cf. Hdt. vii. 29, 3; Aesch. Pers. 59, 250, 406, 646, io68, 
1073. Diener says, however, that Hepcris is used adjectively also in Isocr. v. 65 ; 
Xen. Cyrop. ii. i. i; viii. 5. 25. 

^ Thuc. iv. 61. 10. Diener cites also Plato, Sapk. 242 d, where Plato, referring 
to Empedocles and Heraclitus Ephesius, seems to have addressed these poets in 
poetical language. Diener cites, further [Aeschin.] Epist x. 3; but, as he remarks, 
the author of that epistle being guilty of other transgressions of Attic usage, we 
need not trouble ourselves about this passage* 

^ Thuc. i. 131. 6; cf. Hdt. v. 26. 4; Soph. Aj. 819, 984. 

®Thtc. iii 1 12. 14; vi 5, 6r cf. Aesch. Ptrs^ 486, Si 7; Soph. O, C 695; 
Eur. El. 814; Ilec, 934; Find. Nent. xii 5. 
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a) The periphrastic ^construction, as found Thiic. i. 38. 15 

fiif ex^vah they have taken by force and still hold. 
Morris (on i. 38. 15) says : ‘'From this use of Fxeip it comes 
to be employed with' the participle aorist or perfect as a 
periphrasis for those tenses, but expressing strongly the 
maintenance ' of the result attained ; ■ in Thucydides [else- 
where] only in' vi. - 39. 10 ; 76. ' 1 1 ; frequent in the: Tragic 
poets, particularly Sophocles ; as Aj. 22 ; 0 . T 577, 699 ; Am 
1058, 1068. GMT. 47.” 

b) Thucydides has a single example of m = mare with the 
infinitive, vii. 34. 23 d)? avrov^ knaripov^ a^iovv ptKaVy and 
Plato has one, 365 d. Goodwin (MT. 608) says: 
occurs chiefly in Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, and Xen- 
ophon, where it is used in the same constructions and in the 
same sense as (barelC Euripides has, Goodwin says, one 
example of d)9 with inf., 647. 

c) W9 = OUT©?. This occurs once in Thucydides (iii. 37. 
26). Kruger {DiaL 69, 77, i) says: “In the poets, especially 
Homer, very common for our©?; also as correlative for m. 

. . . In Attic poets rare.'* In Herodotus the simple ©9 
occurs in ix. 18. ii (but ©9 he kclL is frequent in Herodotus; 
cf. Plato, Prot. 326 d), in Aesch. Again. 930 (emended by 
Weil, ©9), Soph, O. C. 1242, EL 65, 1074 (both emended in 
Teubner), Eur. Hec. 441, 888, Bacchae 1068. In other Attic 
prose writers apparently only in Plato, Prot. 333 a; Rep. 
530 d. 

/cixt ©9, which is frequent in the Iliad, occurs seven times 
in Thucydides (i. 44. ii; iii, 33-9; vii. 74. 2; 81. 30; viii. 
51. 10; 56. 10; 87. 18) ; oiS’ ©9 {peri's ©9) six times (i. 74. 13 ; 
132. 24; V. 55. II ; 115. 6; vii. 28. 14; 75. 36). Cf. Hdt. 
vi. 76.^10; Soph. Ant. 1042; Ar. Lys. 804. 

d) oxTre = ©crTrcp. In Thuc. vii. 24. 7 the Mss. read ware 

jdp raptem tmv ^ AOrjvaioDv toZ? rc/^ecri /ere. Clas- 

sen, Stahl, and Hude emend to (benrep^ which seems to be 
supported by the imitation of Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 expeovro 
(ocTTrep rapieup raicrSe Tai? iroXecriv. Bekker and Kruger 
write following Codex B, as in v. 72. i. Goodwin (MT. 
863) retains coerre and takes it in the sense of are, inasmuch 
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comparing Hdt. i. 8. 3 «o"T€ ravra vopbi^mv^ vi. 136. 7 &0T€ 
(xriiToiJievov rov fi 7 ]pov. Now, since we have in Thucydides a 
single example of m = Scrre with infinitive, which is an Ionic 
and poetical construction; a single example of = outw, 
which seems to occur elsewhere in Attic prose only in Plato; 
a single example of w dv with the subjunctive (vi. 91. 18), 
which is common in Homer, not infrequent in Tragedy, and 
occurs in Herodotus, — I am inclined to agree with Goodwin, 
that Sorre is to be retained in vii. 24. 7, taking it, either as 
Goodwin does, or as = &cr'irep\ though of course this latter 
construction, while common enough in the poets, is not found 
elsewhere in Attic prose. The more I study Thucydides, 
both in point of vocabulary and construction, the less inclined 
I am to emend a Ms. reading, even though it he a airaf 
€lp7]pL€vop^ simply because the usage is poetical elsewhere* 
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IV. — English Words which hav Gaind or Lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction. 

THIRD PAPER. 

By CHARLES P. G. SCOTT. 

Attraction, we ar told, is that quality in a body whereby 
it tends to draw all other bodies to itself. That which is 
true of attraction in the physical world appears to be true 
of Attraction in the world of English words ; for the subject, 
which I hav set forth at some length, tho for each section 
with great brevity, in two papers publisht in the Transac- 
tions for 1 892 (vol. xxiii. p. 179-305), and for 1893 (voL 
xxiv. p. 89-155) is not yet exhausted. This is cald my third, 
and any one who chooses may call it my concluding paper 
thereon ; tho it is really only the third part of a single paper, 
and for the conclusion, why should one conclude his paper 
before he concludes the subject? At the end of this part, 
however, if I do not conclude, I wil pause; but first let 
me go on. 

I hav treated so far of six sections, including 29 classes 
of words, the number of main words in a class ranging from 
I to 161, with a large number in some classes treated ex- 
cursivly. I resume with section VII. 

§ VIL Initial CH gaind. 

The next class of words showing the effect of Attraction 
contains two pronouns ending in namely, ich, a Middle 
English and modem dialectal form of /, and everich^ a Middle 
English and modern dialectal form of every. 

XXX. Ich (/tsb), a dialectal and ME. form of /: AS. ic^ 
Goth, iky etc. In ME. kh was often joind with the following 
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verb as if one word ; namely, am icham, ich kave, RS 
ichaveyich kadde as ichadde^ ich will as ichiU^ ich wot-RS ichoty 
etc. Then ickam^ ichave^ ichadde^ ickill, etc., wer often writ- 
ten / ckam, i chavcy i chad^ i chill, etc., and these forms in 
turn became reduced to ckam, chave,ckad, chill, etc., subject 
to alternation with i cham, etc., and even ich ckam, etc., with 
the ch reduplicated. These reduced forms stil exist in some 
dialects. 

1. Ich am {a) becomes (b) icham, (c^) i cham, {d) ich cham, 
(d) cham, 

{a) Freo wummon ich am ant tah godes >eowe. 

c 1200 St. Marker eie (E.E.T.S.), p. 4. 

Fan ich aam in this miseree. 

1867 Casteale Cudde's Lamentation, in Gloss. Forth and Bargy, p. 104. 
(b) Icham. c 1350 Will, of Palerne (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 594, 1733, 3951. 

sori for my sunnes. 

c 1362 [LanglaKd], Piers Plowman (A), v. 226. 
Ac, certes, icham a pouer man. 

c 1440 Amis and Amiloun, 1 . 755. (Weber, Metr. Rom. ii. 400.) 
Beleue hym not, sur, bide at home, 

For sure I cham twull raine. 

1577 Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes (1874), p. 264. 

(r2) Iche cham a Cornyshe man al che can brew. 

1547 Borde, Inirod. to Knowledge (in Spec. Cornish 
1846), p. 84. 

(if) By gys, master, ckam not sick, but yet chave a disease. 

1575 Still, Gammer Gurton. (Wr. p. 511.) 
Pro (s) substituunt (z), ut (z/q) pro (s*q) cano; et (ftsh) pro (ei) ego : 
(tsham) pro (oi am) sum: (tshfl) pro (si wil) volo: (tsbi^ voor jf) 
pro (si warrant jou) cert^im do, 

1621 Gill, Logonomia Anglica (quoted by Ellis, E.E.P., 
p. 315, with paleotype substitutions). 

Vor cham assured bell but bring her to the spoil. 

1605 London Prodigal, iv. i. (Suppl. Shah. Plays, 1780, ii. $07.) 
But step [read stap = stop] I Cham avore ma Story. 

1746 Exmoor Courtship (E.D.S. 1879), p. 80. 
\^Cham, Chave, chad, chell, chud, etc., abound in the Exmoor specimens.] 
Chant [ich am not] zo bad’s the6. 

1746 Bxmmr Scolding (E.D.S. 1879), p. 50. 
Cham afear’d ich mosth cross a Shanaan. 

1867 Gkss* of F&rdt and Margy, p. I04. 

2. Ich habhe or ich have {a) becomes {b) ichabbe or icham, 
(<r^) i chabbe or i chave, (d) ich chabbe or ich chave, {d) chabbe 
01 chave' tyt cha.. 

(a) Ich habhe. c 1200 St. Marker ete (E.E.T.S.), p. 4. 

Ich abhi '[later text habbellmm castlen seoue hasend kempen. 

€ 1200 IJIYAMON, Brtd, I. 20* 
■■ c 1:300 Marrmmng of Hell, p. 21. (H. p. 672.) 
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A portion ich gae her, was (it’s now uh have ee-tolth [i-told]) , 

Dhree brails o’ beanos, an a keow at was yole.' 

1867 The Brideh Portion, in G to ss» Forth and Barg)f,'p» 102, 
{by Nai, QUO'S he, nulle ich no, for ichabbe iherd. ... 

c izm St Marker ete 22, 

' Pehave, c 1^20 Beves of Hamtoun, p. 20, (H. p. 805.) 

Whan ichave thin bed of- take. 

c 1400 Rom. of Rembrun, p. 474. (H. p. 632.) 

(ri) Rj3t as j in trewe story full oft y-redde. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilodun, p. 89. (H. p. 549.) 

(<2) Bot ic ehabbe the help of the. 

€ 1^00 Hymn to the Virgin (ms. Egerton 613, Relig. 
Antiq. i. 102-3). (H. p. 957.) 

Wei efte ick ehahbe the fur-saken. 

c x^oold. (H. p. 957; ElHs, p. 445.) 

(^) By g}^s, master, cham not sick, but yet chave a disease. 

Gammer Gurton. (Wr. p. 510.) 
And an over Arrant to tha, mun. 

Exmoor Courtship ff. IDS, 

Well, [read bin zarved many a sluttish trick. 

1605 London Prodigal, iv. i. (Suppl. Shak. Plays, 1780, ii. 504.) 
Amang wefty jhames, 'cha jeist ee-rid apan a laafe. ... 

1867 Gloss. Forth and Bargy, p. 100. 

3. Ich h&ddeyick had (a), becomes (h) ickad, (c) i chad, and 
finally {d) chad. 

(a) Eee crappes o’ a shearde ich had & cousaane. 

1867 Gloss, of Forth and Bargy, p. 106. 
(f) To han y-sye hurre body, quad he, y chad gret luste. 

r 1420 Vita S. Etheldredae Eliensis,\. 1137. (Horstmann, 
AUengl. Legenden, 1881, p. 305.) 

{d) Chad 2. foule turne now of late, chill tell it you, by gigs. 

1575 Still, (Wr. p. 508.) 

VtTiereas the inhabitants about London would say, I would eat more 
cheese if I had it A northern man would speak it thus. Ay sud eat 
mare cheese gyn ay had et And a western man thus, Chud eat more 
cheese an chad'VL. 1658 Wilkins, Real Character, p. 4. 

Chad a Crick in ma Back, and in ma Kiddick. 

iqeff Exmoor Courtship 102, 

Bread and cheese ’c’ have a had, 

That V ’c’ have a eat, 

More ’ch wou’d ’r’ it 

1825 Jennings, Dial of West of Eng., p. 188. 

4. Ich will (r?), ME. ich wille or becomes {d) ichitUe, 

ichul, ichil, (t*^) i chulle, y chull, i chil or (^) ich chyi, ich chulle, ic 
chulk, and finally (d') chill, chull, ckelL 

{a) Ich will put on my best white sloppe. 1611 Melismata. (H. p. 759.) 
if) Ichulle beteachen mi bodi to eueruch bittern esse. 

c 1200 St. Marker ete (E.E.T.S.), p. 5. 
Sire, ichul sker me I ne 3ef ham dint no pilt. 

a 1300 Song of the Times (^PoliL Soitgs, Camden Soc. 1839, 
p. 200; quoted by Ellis, E.E.P., p, 448). 
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Of tbine barm, be seyn Jon, Ichil the warn ful fain. 
c Amis and Amiloun^X. iy^€kitx^Metr.Rom,i\.^2..') 
(r^) Never eft y nil no woman se. Into wildernes I chit te, 

c 1300 Sir Orpheo^ ed. Laing, 174. (H. p. S54.) 

I chulle. c 1 306 Execulion of Sir Simon Fraser (Chikl, Ballads ^ vi 278) . 
Bot evene the very trewtbe 30U say 

Ry3t as y chave in trewe story full oft y-redde. 

c 1420 Ckron. Vilodufty p. 89. (H. p. 549. ) 

(jF) Ich chulle send }>e nu. c 1200 St Juliana (E.E.T.S.), p. 15. 

A pine ic chulle kenne. 

£ 1258 Meidan Maregrete^ 1 . 233. (E.E.T.S. p. 41.) 

D[r]ynke to me, or els iche ckyl begyn. 

1547 BORDE, Introd. to Kncmledge in Spec. Cornish 

Frov. Dial., 1846, p. 84). 

(d) Ckil tell yon wbat cball do: chit go spy up and down the town. 

1605 London Prodigal, iv. i, (Suppl. Shak. Plays, 1780, ii. 507,) 
(Tshzl) pro (ai wil). 1621 Gill, Logommia Jnglica (quoted by Ellis, 
E.E. 7 \S., p, .315, with paieotype substitutions). 
C/^z 7 / not let go, Zir, wdthout vurtber ’casion. 

1623 Shakespeare, iv. 6. (F^ p. 304.) 

Chell make tby kep boppee. 1746 Exmoor Scolding {E.D.S. 1879), p, 48. 
Chhill no part wi’ Wathere. 

1788 A Yola Song, in Gloss. Forth and Bargy (1867), p. 90, 


5. Ich won’t (a)f ‘I wil not/ becomes (^) chwmt, and finally 
(//) chont, chawnt. 

{d) Bet ehaivnt drow et out. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S. 1879), p. 52. 
Mey be chell and mey be chont. 

Exmoor Courtship {EX) Si. 


6. Ich would (wolde, wold, woud, wood) (a) becomes (c) 
i cholde, i chood, i chud, {d) chood, child. 

(a) fayne taale ons myd the cup. 

1547 Borde, Introd. to Knowledge (in Spec. Cornish 
Dial., 1846, p. 84). 

Ich tvoode be pitcbt ee kurkeen, ar zippeen, to a coolaan. 

1867 Gloss. Forth and Bargy, p. 106. 
(c) For a.n heyiG y cholde fayne hsLue. 

r"i420 Fita S. Etheldredae Eliensis, 1 . 1 93. (Horstmann, 
AltengL Legenden, 1881, p. 287.) 

id') As pretty a Dowsabel as an ckould chance to see in a summer’s day, 
1605 London Prodigal, iv, i. (Suppl. Shak. Plays, 1780, ii. 507.) 
Chud eat more cheese an chad it. 1668 VVilkins, Peal Character, p. 4. 
More \h wodd'ch^d it 1825 Jennlngs, Dial, of West of Etig,, p. 188. 
’ Choo'd drieve aam aid awye. 

1823 Gloss. Forth a?td Bargy (1867), p. iio. 


7. Ich was {a) becomes (<r) chwas, chas, (d) chas. 

(a) Such a lerripoop as thick ych was ne’er yzain^ed. 

1605 London Prodigal, iv. i. (Suppl. Shak. Plays, Ii 504.) 
(c) ^Chas for Ich waas, I was. 1867 Gloss. Forth and Bargy, p. i 4 
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S, Id wtr or Jck were (^), a variant Of Ich was^ becomes {o') 
*/ chwar^ (d) , *chwarj chawr^ ckur. 

'(d) Ckaw‘'r ia wej ea [with him] to daunce. 

. Exmoor Courtship 

Ckmw 2. told that . . . 1746 P* * 02 . 

Thoa.rii^r a lamps’d in wone o’ ma Yearms. 1746 102. 

9. Id wot (a)^ ME. ich wot, AS. ic wat^ becomes (p) ichoty {c) 
I ckot^ {d) *£hot^ chote. 

{£) The bisshop of Glascou y ekoi he wes ylaht ... 

Yef hee mowen him hente, i chot he bith forlore. 

€ 1 306 Exemtion of Sir Simon Frazer. (Child, Bat/ads, vi. 276.) 

(d) Chote w ell aar aim. 1 788 A Yota Song,, in Gloss. Forth and Bargy, p. 84. 

For the adhesion of i or ich to habbe^ hadde, wiik, wot, etc., com- 
pare the adhesion of i or y to the negativ forms of these verbs 
{nabbe, mdde, nilk, not, etc.), and to pronouns. 

Ynabbe [f ne habhe'l ( 1 . 107) . . . Ynot [i ne woi\ ( 1 . 158, 1 66) . . . 
Yneleoue [z ne kouel ( 1 . 169) . . . ynemai [z m mat] ( 1 . 168). 

c 1300 Seinte Margarete (E.E.T.S.), p. 27, etc. 

Yif iekim [iek him'} speke er he wende. 

c 1440 Amis and Amiioun, I. 2002 (Weber, Metr. Bom. ii. 452,) 

This attracted ch-,Qx the original ich, the playwrights of Shake- 
speare’s time, he among them, often represented in the form che ; 
but there was never an independent form che. There is an 
expanded form ichi, pronounced in South Somerset (1825 

Jennings, p. 78). 

Che have an hundred pound more, 

1605 London Prodigal, v. (Suppl. Shak. Plays, 1780, ii. 514.) 

Well, che vote ye, he is chang’d , . . You shall not want for vorty more, 
vore thee. 1605 //f. v. (ii. 525.) 

Keepe out che vor’ye, or ice try whither your Costard or my Ballow be the 
harder. 1623 Shakespeare, King Lear, iv. 6. (F* p. 304.) 

So from is€, speld ice in the last quotation, a dialectal reduction 
of 1 sail for I shall, the playwrights made a brand-new pronoun, 
ise, ice, for /. The form is correctly used in the last quotation, and 
in these two following : 

Dazy. he live and tye in good quarrel. 

1600 Sir John Oldcasile i. i. (Suppl. Skak. Plays, 1780, ii. 272.) 

I’faith, Beam Gub, Ise wot ne’er what to do, Jse be so flouted and shouted 
at; but by the mess Ise cry. 1600 Id. v. 8. (ii. 356.) 

In the following passage and in many like it, the spurious ise, ice 
for I appears, 

[Ilibernicus, van sea emeus, loq. r] Be me tro, mester, Ise poor Irisman. 
he want ludging. hi have no mony, Ise starve and cold : good mester, 
give hur some meat; Ise famise and tye. 

1600 Sir Jdkn OMcastle, v. 3. (Suppl. Skak. Plays, 1780, ii. 348.) 
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There is a saving fatality about dialect writing. Few venture 
upon' that dismal sea without shipwreck. Even Sir Walter sometimes 
favors his vernacular Scotchmen with language that never crost the 
Tweed, or never strayd from the strict tether of print. 

XXXL Everich (ev'erftsh), now commonly every. The ME. 
everich one^ now every one, was often written as one word, everichone, 
everichon, everilkan, etc. It came to he separated erroneously, 
as every chone, but chone never appears alone. The ioxm everich, 
ME. everich, everych, everuch, everech, etc., was formd from ever, as 
ech, ecke, modern each, 

(a) And eueryckone he knew hem wele. 

c ffandiyng Synne,l, 

Lordes, quod she, ye knowen ... 

c 1386 Chaucer, of Latits Tak, 1. 197. 
Except she turne and change her minde, 

And cake her conditions 

a 1550 Wife Lapped in MoreCs SkinA- *1^1* (^Earty 

Eop, Poetry, ikif, ii. 206.') 

(^) Avaunt, ye skowtys, I defye you euery-chom, 

c Herod's Killing of tke Children, \, {Dighy MysL,y^SS^ 

1882, p. 13}. 

We schall be schent 

a 1500 Lytell Tkanke (Ritson,Af«r. Songs, p. 80). 

Every chone, <z 1529 Skelton, p. 192. July, 1777, p. 322.) 

The form everich is not wholly extinct. It exists to-day in the 
familiar colloquial phrase every which way, for everich way, in which 
4ch has taken on the plausible but unparsable aspect of the pronoun 
which, I find also the expected mediate form every ech. 

The brydgroome wekommed them 

a 1550 The Wife Lapped in Morels Skin, 1. 369. {Early 
Fop, Poetry, 1817, ii. 189.) 

The fence was badly shattered and the ground ploughed up for several 
yards round the place where the guns formerly lay, — formerly lay, for 
now they were scattered way, 

1869 T* Alorich, Story of a Bad Boy (1892), p. 207. 


§VIIL Initial SH lost. 

XXXIX. I find one case in which initial sh after a final sh in 
composition, has given way. 

Fleshh8.IiaiiiMes, ME. ^flesh-shameis, fiesskameis, appears also as 
fleshamels, 

(-fit) The slaughter of bestes scaldinge of swyne had. & doone in the bocherie 
"Of Seynt Nycholas flesskamels, 

SiaL Pimry F/L (Caxton) (facs. 1869), p, [46]. 
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{b) Seint Nicholas Meskamels. ' ^ 1502 ArmM^s C/irm. (i8il), p. 77. 
Nicholas in FkskAametSi diocis London, patrons the Kyng and y abbot 
ofWestm, ' c 1^02 Anwid's C/iron. .p. 2^$. 


§ IX. Initial TH lost. ' ■ ' : ' 

XXXIIL Case involving etc. 

Th initial or final does not suffer Attraction except when there is 
the added force of Absorption or Conformation. In one case these 
causes combined hav effectually disguised a word which once bore 
its credentials on its face. I refer to the word thriding, third 
partd 

ThrMing^ also ihirdingyME. ^thriding (represented by treding in 
Domesday Book, iriding m Spelman, ML. trithinga, truUngd), from 
Icel hridjungrf dlso hridungCf Norw. tridjung, the third part of a 
thing, the third part of a district (Icel. Mng) or shire. 

In the frequent use of the terms North Thriding^ South Thriding^ 
the final and initial th would run together as one, and that one 
would be associated with the familiar words North and South rather 
than with the technical word ihriding. In like manner, the th of 
thfiding^ sometimes iriding^ would be merged in the final t of east 
and west. Tkriding therefore lost its hed, and appeard as riding. 

Quotations showing the various forms of North Thriding, South 
Tkriding^ etc., ar to be sought chiefly in legal documents, Anglo- 
Latin and Anglo-French. As there is no dout of the explanation 
here given, I omit what quotations I hav. 

Some thought and think that riding is the original form, and that 
it means a journey or circuit on horseback ; as if ridings were judicial 
circuits, and the judges wer circuit- riders. There wer judges in 
eyre, and we hav circuit judges. In the following smooth explana- 
tion the horse is of an other color : 

In Yorkshire, a third part of the county is of vast extent, and shires, 
hundreds, and wapentakes being formerly set out per ambulaiionem^ by 
processions on foot, this was performed by processions made on horse- 
back; and hence the name of Ryding, 

1841 Hampson, Medii Aivi Kalendaria^ p. 228. 

Professor Skeat quotes this, and ads: ^‘This is not Hampson’s 
own ; it was invented by Dr. Kuerden, ' a learned antiquary of the 
seventeenth century.*'* {N and Q., 8th ser. vi. Sept. 15, 1894, 

p. 204.) 
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Another possible case of the loss of initial th after a final ih appears 
in, the following.: 

Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind Prince, 

Taking thy part, hath rttsht aside the law. 

1599 Shakespeare, R, and y. iii. 3 repr. 1875, P* P* 67). 

Here hath thrust been suggested ; see Notes .and' Queries^ 
June 24, 1893, p. 495. 

X. Initial L gaind. 

I find but one case in which initial / has been gaind on 
English ground ; and the English ground is in Scotland. 

XXXIV, Ogie. This is a Scottish word, used chiefly in the com- 
pound kilhogk, in Shetland kiln-hogie^ kilndmggie, the fire-place of 
a kill or kiln, literally * kill-eye/ ^kiln-eye,’ from kiii^ kiln (AS. cyln) 
(compare millj miln^ AS. myln) -f ogk^ ^ eye ’ from Icel. auga,. Sw. 
oga^ Dan. dje = AS. edga^ Eng. eye (see eye, Transactions, xxiii. 226). 
Icel, auga is also used of the hole in the milstone, the hole of an 
ax in which the handle is fastend, the hole or eye of a needle, and 
a pit of water ; and it is the second element of vind-auga, the source 
of the Eng. in which is thus = £?^/<f. That this is the 

correct explanation is shown by the synonymous kiihee^ which is 
wholly English, ee being a Scotch form of eye, 

{a) Ogie^ s. A vacuity before the fire-place in a kiln, the same as Logie^ 
Killogie. Og/i? is often used in the higher parts of Lanarks. without 
the term hi// being prefixed. — From Su. G. Isl, auga^ oculus. 

AT 7 /-<f^ (i.e. is synon. with S. A. 

i 866 Jamieson [not in ed. 1808]. 

It occurs chiefly in the compound kill'Ogk^ Shetland kiin-hogie, 
kiln-htiggk. There is a parallel form kill-ee (see above). 

And she hut any requisition 
Came down to the kil/ogie. 

Where she thought to have lodg’d all night. 

1706 Waisotts Co//, i. 45 (Jam. s8o8). 

** Do you perceive a strong smell of smoke, or is it my fancy? ” “ Fancy ? ” 
answered Dinmont, ** there’s a reek like a kil/^ogieR 

1815 ScoiT, Guy Manmring^ xviii. 

Kilndiogie^ s. Shetl, the same with S. KiUogie, 1866 Jamieson. 

Ki/ndiuggie, the fire-place of a kiln; same as Scotch killogie, S,; Belg. 
log, a hole. l866 EpMONSTON, Shetland and Orkney Gloss, 

Killogie^ properly analyzed kUl-ogk^ came to be analyzed kihiogie^ 
and so logic came to be used alone. 
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{i) Kiikgie. See l&gie, , 1808 JAMIESON. 

Lcgie, JCiikgie, s, A vacuity before the lire-place In a kiln, for keeping 
. the, person dry, who feeds the fire, or supplies fuel, and for drawing air. 
Both terms are used, S. ' 1808 Jamieson. 

JamlesoB, ■■ with the usual liberality of etymologists of the old 
school, givs three gesses at the origin ; 

I have sometimes been inclined to deduce this from Su. G. loga, Id. /£7j, 
flame. But perhaps it is from Belg. log^ a hole; or merely the same 
with the preceding word {loge, a ME. form of lodgi}^ as denoting a 
,kdge for him who feeds the fire. 1808 Jamieson. 

Longmuir (1866) selects the second gess, ‘‘Belg, leg, a hole” 
(P* 333)- 

Other words in which initial / has been gaiod, as lamher^ Itngct, 
lurch, hav made such gain outside of English (namely in French, 
from the article ^ or k, /'), and ar not therefore treated here. 


§ XI L Initial W gaind. 

The true long u, written 0 or uu, in the conventional spell- 
ing 00 or c, often becomes labialized, and closes with a w, 
thus, uw. The w in this position, before a word beginning 
with a vowel or silent h, may spred over to that word. 

1. Home, dialectal eme, urn. Go home, dial, goo um (guw urn), 
appears as goo wum (gu wum), 

Yo goo wum and toy oop oogly [*you go home and tie up Ugly’ . . . 
namely, that surly dog, your bad temper]. 

112 1890 (ref. wanting). 

2, Whom, dial, or cockney "om. To whom, dial to 'om (tiiw 
tm) may appear as to mom (tu w{im). 

Worn, pron. . . . Whom. A late Reverend Precentor of Chester Cathe- 
dral, a Cheshire-man born, always so emphasised this w'ord in the closing 
sentence of the General Tfaankgiving, — ** To xvom wi Thee,” &c. 

1877 Leigh, Cheshire Gloss, p. 338. 

Two-eyed (tuw-aid) too wide (tfi waid). 

a 1880^ pun (author escaped). 

This ‘ gain ' of w is fleeting, and is of a different nature from the 
labialization which has produced wone, usually written one (won, 
wun) for one (on), whole (hwol, now hoi) for hole wheal (hwil) 

for weal (wil), whoop (hwflp, now usually hup) for hoop (hup), etc., 
dialectal wor or wear (wdr) for our (aur), dial, oor (ur), etc. 
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,§XIIL Initial Y gaind. 

Cases in which final y, as the termination or '^vanish'* of the 
vowel !, or i (speld /, or now more commonly ee or e), In its, nsnal 
pronunciation as a half diphthong, ii, iy, goes over to the next word. 
Thus, in ME. or dialectal speech thy Edward (dh!' Edward or dhiy. 
Edward) becomes thy Yedward (dhi Yedward), and m 'Yedward in 
other positions. Compare the development of myn Ed into my 
Ned (Transactions, xxiii. 298). 

Some of the examples of this extraneous initial y ar due to asso- 
ciation with words having an original j, ME. AS. which provin- 
cially alternate with forms without as in provincial gelt^ jelt, yilt^ 
at, a pig. Compare yields ield, ild (see Transactions, xxiv. 137). 

A clear case of this transfer of y occurs in Holyoakty Holyoke 
originally Holy oke^ ' holy oak.^ Here holi ok, holiy ok has become 
hol'yok. 

In phrases like the earthy the earl, etc., the “ vanish of the vowel 
in the (dhi, dhiy, before a vowel) would easily lead to the yeartk, 
the yearl, etc. But as above intimated, other causes may operate 
to produce the initial y. There is a long series of such words having 
in dialectal use a y to which their etymology does not entitle them, 
d mention yahle, yacker (acre), yakeron (acorn), yak (oak), yal 
(ale), y an (one), yat (hot), yea rtk, year/, yerb, yeven, etc. 

“‘Starch/’' echoed Ochiltree: “na, na, Mr. Dissterdeevil, ye are roair of 
a conjurer than a clerk. It’s search, man, search — See tbere’.s the Ye 
clear and distinct.” 1816 ScoiT, Antiquary, xxiv. 

Your ieddiship maun ask Monkbarns, for he has gotten ike yepistolary 
correspondensh. 1816 Scorr, Antiquary, xliii. 

Upon which he caught a sight of your yepissle and read it as a thing that 
was just wonderful. iZzi GkVi, Ayrshire Legatees 2q% 


XIV. Initial P or B gaind. 

XVII. Cases involving the Welsh patronymic ap or ab ; namely, 
English surnames of Welsh origin in which the final consonant of 
ap or ab has been attracted to the name following. 

Before explaining the manner of this change and enumerating the 
cases with the evidence, it wil be wel to state the etymology and 
the relations of the word ap or ab. 

The Welsh ap or ab is an alterd form of mah, earlier map, !Mid- 
dle Welsh map, Old Welsh map, in the earliest form maqvi, which 
is properly a genitiv form, cognate with Old Irish maqvi, maqqvi, 
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moqm, latter maccui, maccu. Middle Irish macc^ mac^ modern Irish 
fmc, Gaelic mac^ Manx mac^ Bret, map^ Old Gaulish , in 

ims; all from an original Qt\C\c^maqvus^*maqvas,*7nac-was^ cog- 
nate with Old Teutonic ^magwus in Goth, magus, boy, servant, Old 
Saxon magu, Anglo-Saxon (in poetry) magu, mago, son, boy, young 
man, servant, Icel mdgr, son ; a word of wide kindred, from which 
by feminine formativs we hav the words may, maid, and maiden, dll 
meaning ‘ girl’ 

The Welsh map, modern mab, a boy, son, appears in various 
English surnames, Map, Mapp, Mappe, Mape, Mapes, Mapps, 
Mappes, Mabb, Mahbe, Mabs, Mabbs. 

Walter iAi;/. ^ ^1140-^ 1210. 

Walter Map [in Anglo-French]. ^ 1185 OF RotelaND, Ipomedon, 

Walter [a later. Latinized form of the above]. 

John Mape, 1542 Ckurchimrdeni accounts of the town of Ludlow 

(Camden Soc. 1869), p. ii. 

Mrs. Mapp the famous bone-setter. 1 736 Grub Street yournal Sept. 2. 

(^Hist. of Sign-boards, 

The corresponding Irish and Gaelic mac also appears in various 
surnames now accounted English, as Mack, Macks, Magg, Maggs, 
and in the unnumberd surnames beginning with Mac-, variously 
written Mac-, Mack- (before a name beginning with C- sometimes 
Ma-') and, in conventional script abbreviations, Me-, M^-, M^-, M^- ; 
as MacLean, Maclean, Macklean, McLean, McLean, McLean, 
M'^Lean, 

As the word meaning ^ son ^ the Welsh map, naturally appears 
in genealogical expressions. In pedigrees it is the regular term. 
In such use map or came to be reduced to ap or ab. If the 
m was not wholly lost, it was liable to the usual positional mutation, 
map becoming fap, pronounced vap ; accordingly in ME. records it 
sometimes appears as vap (see under Rice, below). 

The loss of initial m in Welsh is exceptional, and is to be explaind 
in this case by the extremely frequent use of the term as a kind 
of prefix before the distinctiv name. 

Between ap and the later ab there is now no fixt choice. The 
report of the Society for Utilising the Welsh Language, under the 
title Welsh Orthography” (Carnarvon 1894) expresses a preference 
for Dafydd ap Gwilym in sted of Dafydd ab Gwilym, but does not 
enforce the rule. See London Academy, Aug. 18, 1894, p. 115. 

The use of ap in Welsh names was early recognized in English 
records. 
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The names of the gentylmen that were slayne of Walsch€ party in the 
same batelle , . . Yvan ap Jhon of Merwyke; Davy ap Jankyn of Lym- 
merike; Harry Done ap Pikton; John Done of Kydwelle; Ryse ap 
Morgon ap Ulstonj Jankyn Perot ap Scottesburght. 

1473 Warkworth, Chronicle (Camden Soc. 1S39), p. 6. 
John Guylliam . . . [cald soon after:] John Gwylliam. 

1561 Churchwardens' accounis of the town of Ludlow 
(Camden Soc. 186^), p. 107. 

John Morgan Squier, Carver. 

1532 Dewes, ( 1852), p. 1036. 
Jehan Morgan on le nommoit. 1532 p. 1034. 

Rees ap Thomas. ^549 Churchwarden^ accounts of the town of 

Zz^Z/(9«/ (Camden Soc, 1869), p. 41. 

What a difference between this last homely record and the same 
words as glorified by the magic touch of the great master : 

Rice ^2/ Thomas. 1623 Shakespeare, 7?zVii2rZ///, iv. 5. 1 2, 

(F^ p. 200.) 


Admirers of the greatest literary genius of all times wil not fail 
to see in this apparently simple line evidence of the poet's consum- 
mate art in suggesting, by three words, his absolute mastery over the 
rhythmical difficulties of a foreign tongue, his profound sympathy 
with a brave and high-spirited people, and his exquisit grace of allu- 
sion shown in the delicate compliment which this seemingly casual 
mention of a Welsh gentleman conveyd to the sovereign of whose 
court the poet was the brightest ornament. But this is “ literary 
criticism"; let us resume history. 

The patronymic ap wsls repeated at every step in a pedigree. A 
Welsh-raan thus bore for his name a catalog of his ancestors, and 
‘Mragd at each remove a lengthening chain." 

The church of Llangollen in Wales is said to be dedicated to St. Collen- 

ap-Gvjynx\2,v:g-ap-Q\yi\d2i\vg-ap~Oo^xd^2L-ap-QzxKdoC“YtCic\ifzs-ap--lAyTi‘ 
Merim-^Z-Einion-Yrth-t^;>-Cunedda-Wledig, a name which casts that of 
the Dutchman, Inkvervankodsdorspanchinkadrachdernt into the shade. 

1842 Lower, Eng. SurnameSy p. 7. 

It would tire a Welshman to reckon up how many Aps ’tis removed f^m 
an Annal. 1647 Cleveland, Char. Lond. Diurn. (1677), 108. (N.E.D.). 

The ludicrous side of this long-linked nomenclature was in time 
perceivd by the English. 

2 fudge. What bail ? What sureties ? t 1 

Davy. Hur cozen ap Rice, ap Evan, ap Morice, ap Morgan, ap LIueilyn, 
ap Madoc, ap Meredith, ap Griffin, ap Davy, ap Owen, ap Skinken 
[Shinken], eip Shones. 

2 fudge. Two of the most sufficient are enow. 

Sheriff. An it please your lordship, these are all but one. .. . 

1600 Sir fohn Oldcastlcy i. X. (Suppl. Shak. Plays ^ 17S0, 11. 272.} 
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' Tliomas ab RIcbard Hywel first took the name oi Mostyn on this occa- 
sion, Rowland Lee, Bishop of Litchfield .and President of the^ Marches, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, sat on a Welsh cause, and, wearied 
with the quantity of Ap on the jury, directed that the panel should 
assume their last name, or that of their residence; and that Thomas ab 
Richard ab Hywel ab Jeuan Fychan should be reduced in future to the 
poor disyllable Mostyn, 1778 Pennant, quoted .in Yorke, 

Tribes of Wales (1799), p. 12, note. 

The following anecdote was related to me by a native of Wales: ** An 
Englishman, riding one dark night among the mountains, heard a cry 
of distress, proceeding apparently from a man who had fallen into 
a ravine near the highway, and, on listening more attentively, heard 
the words, * Help, master, help ! ’ in a voice truly Cambrian. ‘ Help ! 
what, who are you ? ’ enquired the traveller. * Jenkin-^i/-Griffith--!2/- 
Robin-4;i^-WiUiam-n:/-Rees-rt'/-Evan,’ was the response. * Lazy fellow 
that ye be,’ rejoined the Englishman, setting spurs to his horse, *to He 
rolling in that hole, half a dozen of ye ; why in the name of common 
sense don’t ye help one another out ? ’ ” 

Eng. Surnames.^ 

To burlesque this ridiculous species of nomenclature, some .wag described 
cheese as being 

** Adam’s own cousin-german by its birth, 

/f/-Curds-«/- Milk-«/-Cow-<z/-Grass-4;^- Earth ! ” 

1842 Lower, Eng. Surnames ^ p. 7. 

The term af or ah became m time a mere prefix, and has emerged 
as an integral part of some sumames, namely Apjohn, Apreece^ 
Aprichard. In such use it has also sufierd change to up-i I find 
Uphaweif Upholl^ Upjohn^ and Uprkhard, 

The ap or ab sometimes became reduced in Welsh to the 
affecting the following consonant if making it mh. Thus Ap 
Meredydd^ Ab Meredydd^ Amheredyddf whence in English 

spelling A me redif A. 

Ab sometimes becomes amalgamated with the following word, when that 
word begins with m; as, AmAeredydd, Amheirig^ = ab A/eredyddf 
ab Meirig. 1866 SfurreLL, Diet. Welsh Lang. 

John Dee Jrnydw, alias John ap Meredith. 

1536 in Ellis, Orig. Letters, 3rd ser. (1846), iii. 14. 

Ameredith. i860 Lower, Pair ony mica Britannica, p. 7. 

The ap or ab also appears sometimes as a in English : 

Little Shon a: Morgan, Shentleman of Wales. 

184^ H ALtiWELL, Pop. Phymes and Mursery Tates. 

The fact that ap or ab could thus become reduced to a was not, 
however, I think, the cause of the change now to be set forth. 
Attraction alone is sufficient to explain it. Before names beginning 
with a vowel or h, or with a consonant that could combine with b 
or the final consonant of ab or ap was attracted to the following 
name. The a thus left standing alone was probably taken as the 
English a for at^ or d'^t, in The purely English names John a 
Nokes ox John a Sfyks Transactions, xxiii. 282). 
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Typical cases ar Ab Owen^ becoming Bowtn^ ap Mice becoming 
Price, ab Mice htcoming Brice. 

Each name with ap or ab may appear in eight forms: (i) the 
original or normal form Ap Owen; {2) the changed form Ab Owen; 
the united forms of these, (3) ^Apowen and (4) Abmmn; the mis- 
divided forms with Attraction, (5) *A Fawen, and {6) A B&men; 
the reduced forms of these, with a dropt, (7) *Fawen and (8) Bowen. 
In a given instance only two or three forms may appear in the 
accessible records. I hav found none in all the eight forms. 

The instances wil be enumerated in the alphabetic order of the 
simple original name. To save space, no examples of the simple 
name, for which proof is always at hand, ar given, unless for special 
reasons ; and examples of the reduced forms, if not redily lighted 
upon in early records, ar taken from recent directories and other 
recent books. Of examples later than 1600 any one is as good as 
any other. To ascertain the earliest dates, and to giv references 
to original Welsh records, ar beyond ray present purpose, even if 
time permitted the search and space permitted the record. 

The examples of the full form of the patronymic name, i and 2 
above, ar markt a, of the united forms (3 and 4) b, of the attracted 
forms retaining the separated a (5 and 6) c, and of the reduced forms 
(7 and 8) d. Thus, (a) Ap Owen or Ab Owen, {by ^Apowen or Ab- 
owen, (e) *A Bowen or A Bowen, {d ) * Bowen or Botoen. At least 
one quotation for the full form is given, if accessible. If one is lack- 
ing, the form is enterd without a date or reference annext, thus 
leaving a blank for the formd proof when it shal be discoverd. If 
no quotations for the intermediate forms {b) and {c) ar at hand, no 
space is left. It is assumed that proof can be found. Improbable 
cases, and some probable cases for which adequate evidence is not 
at hand, ar omitted. Of the abbreviated references, '' Bardsley ” 
means Bardsley’s English Surnames, 3d ed. 1875 ; Lower, B.BB 
Lower’s Batronymica Britannica, i860. 

1. Abbot, Abbott, ^Abbet, Abbetf, a common surname, from abbot, 
W. abad. Ab Abbot, Abbott, etc., has given rise to ^Babbof, Babbott, 
^Babbet, Babbett, Babbit, Babbitt. 

{d) Abbot. 

Id) Makb&U. 1891 Nm Yorb Directory. 

Babbett. -r86i BoWMTCH, Suffolk Surnames, p. 424. 

Babbit 1875 Nm York Directory. xSSg BkiiaddyMa Direciopy. 

Babbitt. ■ ’''■'1857 Mew Yorb Dire^ry. i S89 MihdeipAia Directory. 

1861 BowniTGH, Stffolk Surnames, p. 424. 
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. 2. ,, Mam j formerly also Addam, Ab Adam^ Addatn^ appears to 
be the source of .the surname speld also Badum^ 

alsOj simulating names in AS, -ham, Badham. 

(a) Ah Adam. (See next.) 

(i^) Ahadam. A. rec.ent resumption of the old baronial name of Ap- or Ah- 
Adam. ■ ,,1860 Lower, 

(d) Baddam. l$6l 'BowDncn, Siir;mmes, 'p. ig^. 

Badham. 1861 /</. p. 32, 1 %^^] duXiA 1 %']^ New York Directory.. 

Badum. 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 

With the patronymic genitiv Adams goes Badhams. 

As ap^ mA their remnant P-, ar in origin Mab^ Map^ and 
these the .same in origin as MaCy Mac-, Mc-y M'~y Badham 
is etymologically identical with Macadam ^ Me Adamj and Badhams 
with MacadamSy McAdams. 

3. Eddowes, a Welsh surname. Ab Eddowes has given rise to 
BeddoweSy Beddows, Beddoes. I find BeddoWy Beddoe in present 
use, and in numerous forms in the 1 6th century. 

(<a) "^Ah Eddowes, 

(d) Beddoes. l86i Bowditch, Suffolk Sur?tameSy g. 316. 

Beddows. 1875 iWw York Directory. 

4. Einion, written also Eynion, Eineony Enion, Etiniotiy formerly 
EygnenUy Eneandy tic.y zxA as an English surname Enion; Welsh 

a common personal name. 

John of Penbrokeschire. 

1473 Warkworth, (Camden Soc. 1839), p. 7. 

Eygnenn ap Ye van. 

a irpyoA Cakndarium Rotulorum Chartarum. (Bardsley, p. 525.) 
\hP\z. Efiion. i%%g Philadelphia Directory. 

Ap Einion has given rise to Pinion^ Pinyon, while Ab Einion or 
Enion has become Beniony Benyon, Bhiioiiy Binyony Beynon, Bynon. 
(a) Dafydd ap Jeuan ap Einion. 

1448 in Hallivvell, note to Warkworth, Chron, (Camden Soc. 1839), p. 34. 
Edwyn ap Eineon ap Owen ap Howel Dha. 

1786 Warrington, Hist, of Wales, p. 208. 
(d') Pinyon. i860 Lower, P.B„ p. 248. 

Miss Pinion in 1648, as appears by our Colony Records, escaped from the 
meshes of the law. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 54. 

Whatever her faults, Miss Pinion was not wholly without Attraction. 

(fjr) David ab Gronow ab Eynion spoHatus fuit 30 s. 

a 1^00 ArtieuH queestionum, etc., in Warrington, Hist, 
of Wales, 1736, p. 617. 

(d) One John Benion. 

1569 Churchwardens' accounts of the town of Ludlow (Camden 
v, Soc. iWg\ p. 141. 
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■ grave. , ,1569 M,, P. .135. 

Benyon, , i860 Lower, PI- .5.- Fhiladeipkia Directory, 

Binion, New York Dir eci&ry, 

Btnyon, i$g^ , . , 

John Beynon. 1646 in Cymru Fu^ Oct 13, 1.888, 

Dz.vi 6 , Johji Beyno^fjenkim BeynoH. 

1771 Evans, Subscribers* Tiam,es. 

Beynon^ , . . .ab Einion. 1866 Spurrell, ji9.iV/. Wehh Lang,^'p, i. 

Beynon, 1893 at Grand Crossing, Chicago, July 16. 

By non, ■ .1881 Yonkers Dir eeiory. 

The name Enion, apparently by an early association with oniony 
which was formerly written and is stil often pronounced inion (see 
my first paper, Traksactions xxiii, 246), appears also as Onion, 

: Onion. i860 LOWER, A 

The existence of this form gives plausibility to Lower's assertion 
that the surname Bunyan is another form of Binion^ Binyon^ etc., 
from Ak Enion, But Bunyan^ which appears also in the forms Bun- 
yon, Bunion, Banyan, etc. the name is found spelt in no fewer 
than thirty-four different ways,!' iZ %6 Diet 'Nat B iog, Vni, 275) 
appears to be of French origin; early forms ar Buignon, Buniun, 
Boynan ; ‘'The family of Buignan, Buniun, Bonyon, or Binyan . . . 
had been settled in the county of Bedford from very early times,” 
(1886 D. N, B, 1 . c.) It is very likely that this name Bunyon, Bun- 
yan, etc., of French origin, became confused wdth Benyon, Biny on, 
etc., of Welsh origin. The English language is dredfully homony- 
mous, in proper names as wel as in other words. To the popular 
mind words that look somewhat alike or sound somewhat alike, 
ar all one. This simplifies learning. 


5. Ellis, formerly also Ellice. Ab Ellis became BelHs, Belts, 

(a) M’* Ellice Ellice, gent. 1 571 Churchwardens'* accounts of the ioivn of 

Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 148- 
Sir John ah Ellis, the parson of Kekidog. 

a 1700 in Yorke, Royal Tribes of Wales, 1799, p. 125. 
(d) When the Welsh adopted the use of surnames, Ah hath been, in many 
instances, confounded with the name it precedes ; hence come Bowen, 
Belts, Powel, and several others. 

' ‘ ' * 793 Owen, Welsh and Eng* Diet* s, v. Ak 

Beilis* Philadelphia Directory ; New York Directory* 

The following names ar probably of different origin : 


Beilize, 

Bellas* 


1821 Philadelphia Directory, 
, 1891 New York Directory, 


Bellas probably belongs with Bellows, which is ME. belhus, ‘ bell- 
house.* ' ' • ' : 
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6, Ivaiii also Imn^ ME, Yvan, Ymn; in i6th, century also 
Yevatif Jman^ Jemn^ Jetmn; from Welsh levan, Jefan^ 'John/ from 
LL. whtmt E,, John. 

de Galles [OF., tr, * Evan of Wales ’]. 

tyi2 French poem {An-Hq. I^eperiory, I, 
Ywan ap Jhon. 1473 Warkworth, Chron, (Camden Soc. 1839), p, 7. 
Ivun the carpender and his man. 

1563 Churchwardem' accounts of the town of Ludlow 
(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 1 14, 

Yivan the carpenter. 1564 Churchwardens' accounts of the town of 

Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 118. 

David Evan Henllan am Goed. 

1771 Evans, En^.- Welsh Diet., Subscribers^ names. 


j 4 f Evan^ ah Emn appears as Bevan, Beavan^ Bevin. 

{a} Howe! 4^5 Evan, a 1550 ? Writs of Parliament, (Bardsky, p. 525.) 
Eygnenn up Yevan, a 1550 ? Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum, 
(Bardsky, p. 525.) 

Hughe ap Jevun, ^ 57 ^ Churchwardens' accounts of the town of 

Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 146. 
Hughe ap Jevan, 1573 p. 155. 

What news from Garde Doloureuse, Jorworth ap fevan ?" “ I bear them 
in my bosom,” said the son of Jevan, 1825 Scott, The Betrothed, ii. 

(//) Thomas Beavan, smith. 1598 Churchwardens' accounts of the town of 

Luillow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 169. 
Bevan, 1%21 Philadelphia Directory ; New York Directory, 

Bevin. 1891 New York Directory, 


The Gaelic forms of Eimn are Emn and Eoghann, whence the 
now English surnames Bwan^ Ewen; and Beiian is thus originally 
identical with MtEwan, McEwen, M^Euen, 

The patronymic genitiv of is Evans, dho Ivans, Evens, Ivins, 
in 1 6th century dlso Evame, YevanSyJevance,vfhQnct modem Jevons, 
As Ab Evan produced Bevan, so with Evans go Bevans, Bevins, 
Bivens, Bivins. 

{d) Bevans, 1 82 1 Philadelphia Direclory ; 1857 New York Directory, 

Bevins, New York Directory, 

Bivens, l86l Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 478. 

Bivins, /<£p. 425. iSsj New York Directory, 

7. Harry, formerly also Harrie, and Herry, Herrie ; an assimilated 
form of Henry (see below) . This name has undergon many trans- 
formations. 

(i) Ap Harry has become Parry, 

{a) Morres ap Harry, 1520 Rutland Papers (Camden Soc. 1842), p, 57. 
Thomas ap-Harry, a 1600 Cal. Rotulorum Chartarum, (B. p. 582.) 
Hugh ap” Harry e, a 1603 Cal, Proc. in Chancery (Eliz.). (B. p. 582.) 

(^) VLqvc^ Apparry, 1520 ,W«//< 3 :wur (Camden Soc. 1842), p. 47. 

Aparry, a 1563 FOXE, Acts and Mon. (Oliphant, N, E, i. 540.) 

Watkin affParry, a 1603 Cal. Proc. in Chancery (Eliz.). (B. p. 582.) 
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(<r) Sir Davy Owen . . . Sir William a Farre. 

1520 Rutland Papers (Camden Soc. 1842), p. 31. 

MW Blaunche 

1578 Will of Lady Mary Grey, in W. and Q,, Oct. 20, 1894, p. 302. 
{d) Sir W. Parre. 1520 Rutland Papers (Camden Soc. 1842), p. 45, 

Dame Elizabeth Pares , . . Dame Elizabeth Parre. 

1483 Wardrobe Account of Richard III., in Aniiq, 
Repertory 1807, i. 56-50. 

F. Parry, Llanabar. 1771 Evans, Eng.-- Welsh Diet., Subscribers* names. 
Parri . . . ab Harri, 1866 SPURRELL, Diet. Welsh Lang. p. i. 

(2) Ap Herry becomes Ferry. 

{a) ^Ap Herry. (See Ap Harry above.) 

Xf) Perry, 1821 Philadelphia Directory. 

(3) Ab Harry becomes Barry^ Barrie. 

(a) Parri . . . ab Harri. 1866 SpURRELL, Diet. Welsh Laftg. p. 2. 

(iO?) Barry. 1821 Philadelphia DireHory. 

Barrie. 1857 New York Directory. 

(4) Ab Herry becomes Berry^ Berrie. 

(c) Richarde Berys pewe. 1547 Churchwardens^ accounts of the town of 

Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 32. 

Berry. 1821 Philadelphia Directory, 

Berry, Berrie ar in part of local origin, from bury, a city, Bury, 
a particular city so cald. 


8. Henry. This is the original form of both Harry and Herry, 
above mentiond. Ap Henry has become Penry, which is thus 
identical in its origin with Parry and Perry, Barry and Berry, and, 
because Ap was once Mac, ail these ar identical with MacHenry, 
M<^Henry, MHenry. 

(a) (d) John Penry, or Ap Henry, that is, the son of Henry, better known by 
the name of Martin Marprelate, or Marpriest. 

1692 Athena Oxon. (1813), i, 591. (B. p. 51.) 

Penry, 2821 Philadelphia Directory* 

9. HopMn. This stands for Hobkin, ^ little Hob/ The origin of 
Hob I hav shown before (Trai^ctions, xxiv. 116). Ap Hopkin 
produced Popkin* 

{a) ^Ap HopMn. <*1603? (See following.) 

Tudur ab Hob y dili. 1799 Yoree, Royal Tribes of Wqks, p. 99, note. 

(d) Hopkyn ap Popkin* a ifoj Cal, Proc* in Chancery (Eliz.). (B. p. 586.) 

John Popkin* John Popkin, jun, Treheim. 

' 1771 Sul«ribers^ 'Names. 

Popkin. '■ >’ " , Supolk Smrfmmes^'M 

Popkim* '"h ‘ .1861 & 5 WWTCH, 5 ®^/^ 
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10. Howelj also Howell^ ME. Howel^ Mod; 'WQhhMowdy Hywei. 
Ap H(melh2& become Powd, Powell; ap Hywell^mhtzGmtP^ywdl,^ 
PyelL 

(i) Ap HowelhdBhtcomt Powel^ FowelL 

' '■ {d) Richard ap Howell <t 1550? in Ellis, Orig. Letters^ yd ser. (1846), iff. 13. 
Slayne, Dicken ap hd^ dio Bagh [cald on preceding page Hi^kard ap 
Howell], a 1550? ZaC iii. 14. 

Rees ap Howell a 1550? Writs of Parliament, (B. p. 589.) 

■ Elizabeth ApHomell 

c 1550? Calendarium Inquisitionum post mortem, (B. p. 586.) 
James David ap Hoelle, 1562 Churchwardens' accounts of ike town 

(Camden Soc. 1S69), p, H2. 

The form ap Howd early appears as Uphowel 

(f) In this mene tyme sent the qween into Wales Herri erl of Lancastir, and 
William lord Souch, and Maister Keson Uphowel into Wales. 

ri46oCAPGRAVE, (1858), p. 196. 
Apoweli. i860 Lower, /". A 

(£') Richard a Pouelle, 1540 Churchwardens' accounts of the town 

of Ludlow (Camden See. 1869), p. 3. 

In this case, as in some others, the ap reduced to a by attraction 
of p to the following name is sometimes restored to its full form, 
while the attracted p remains in its usurpt place — ap Howell^ 
a Powell^ then ap Powell^ united Appowell, 

Hnghe ap Powelle. 1560 Churchwardens' accounts of the town 

(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 99. 
John Appowell, a 1600 Valor Ecclesiasiicus, (B. p. 586.) 

(d) Doctor Powel Rutland Papers (Camden Soc. 1842), p. 34. 

Thomas Powelle, carpenter. 1568 Churchwardens' accounts of the town 

of Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 132. 
Powel 1891 New York directory. 

: Powell 1Z21 Philadelphia Directory ; New York Directory, 

Ap Mywel is represented by Pyell, Pywell, Pyewell, Piewdl. Lower 
makes Pywell^^Xozdli, Uhe spring resorted to by magpies?' " 

(a) *Ap HyiVel 

(d) John Pye/l . . . the xliiii. yere [of Edw. III]. 

c 1^02 Arnold's Chron. (1811), p. xxvuh 
Pyewell i860 New York Directory. 

Pywell 1889 and 1894 Philadelphia Directory, 

Piewell 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 365. 

11. Hugh, formerly also Hughe, Heugh, Hew, Hewe; Welsh Huw, 
Ap Hugh {Ap Hew, etc.) has produced the forms Pugh, Pughe, Pue, 

Pm, 

(a) Ap Hugh. 

(h) Morice Apew, z- 1550? Rolls of Parliament (B. p. 588.) 

id) Pugh Aldighle, aliSts Andley, justice of North Wales. 

1587 HolimshED, Chron, (in Aniiq. Repertory 1807), i. 188. 
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, Pughe^ Esq., Dolyzcau. . 

1 793 Owen,. Welsh and Eng, Dicin Sabscribers’ names. 
Pew. 1821 and Phtladelphia Directory ; i860 New York Direciory. 

Pugh. iZ 2 ,\ Philadelphia Directory. 

Pue. 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

In like manner Ah Hugh {Ah Mew) has produced the surname 
.Bew; tho this may in some cases represent the late Old French heau^ 
a form of hel, and so be equivalent to the surname Bell. Compare 
BewleyyBewly.^ from Beaulieu, ME. Bewfort for Beaufort 
{a) *Ab Hugh. [See Ap Hugh^ above.] 

(f/) Bew. 1740 in Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames (1S61), 

p. 37; i860 Lower, P. B. 

Perhaps the surname Bye, Pie, Py, is in some cases of the same 
origin. 

Pye^ which might be supposed to be derived from the bird so called, is a 
corruption of the Welsh, Ap-Hugk — u in that language having some- 
times the sound of y. This name is exceedingly common in some dis- 
tricts of England and Wales. 1842 Lower, Eng. Surnames^ p. 104. 
Mr. Pye. * 53 ^ iu Letters relating to ike Suppression of the 

Monasteries (Camden Soc. 1843), P* ^ 95 * 
PUf Pyet Pies, . . . Py. i86i Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames^ p. 365. 

Pugh, Pue, Pew, Bew, for Ap Hugh, ar etymologically identical 
with the Irish Mac Hugh, McHugh. 

As from Hugh, Hew, we hav the patronymic genitiv Hughes, 
formerly Hewes, so from Pugh, Pew we hav Pewes, Pews. 
But Pomes, Powis, Powys ar due to the local name Powis, Powys. 

12. Humphrey, Humphry, properly speld with /, as formerly, 
Humfrey, Humfry, Umphrey, Umfrey, Umfry, etc. 

Ap Humphrey ot Umfrey produced Humphrey, Pumfrey, 
Pomfrey. 

(a) *Ap Humphrey, 

(d) Pumpkrey. 1S60 Lower, P. B. 

Pomfrey. 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 

13. Ithel, Ithell, Ithail. Ah Ithel has become Bitheii, Bethel, 
BethelL 

Ann Ithell. a 1827 ClutterbUCK, Hist, of Hertfordshire. (B. p. 13,) 
JthalL 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

(a) Eioion ah Ithell [squire to John of Gaunt]. 

a 1400 in Yorke, Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 14, note. 
Evan ap Ithell , . . Jevan ap Ithell. 

a 1603 Cal. Proc. in Chancery (Eliz.). (B. p. 525.) 
John Williams ah Ithel. S852 (Ed. Aneurin's Gododin'). 

{d) BiihelL 1842 LOWER, Eng. Surnames, p. 7, 

Bethel. ' ' 1857 New York Directm^, 

' ‘ Bethell, • i%2i Pkiladelphm Directoty. 
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14. Oweiii ME. Owen, Bowen, also by conformation Ewen, from 
Welsk Owain, a common personal name. Ap Owen, in the form 
Ah Owen, has produced the surname Bowen, also Bowan, and 

Bowens, 

'•* (a) Dafydd ab Owain Gwynedd, 

a 1169 in Yorke, Royal Tribes (1799), p. i. 

Mr. Gfyffitli ap Owen, 1537 Letters relating to the Suppression of 

■ Monasteries (Camden Soc, 1 843), p. 1 88, 
Cynan ab Owain, 1793 Owen, Welsh and Eng. Diet. s.v. Ah 

{f) Thomas Abowen, 1534 letters relating to the Suppression of ike 

Monasteries (Camden Soc. 1843), p. 10. 
(e) Thomas a Bowen, gentyllman. . 1534 Id. p, 8. 

{d) As ffor Bowen I shall ffele hym, and sholde have doon. 

1476 Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner, 1872), Mi. 154. 
Bowen. 1 821 Philadelphia Directory ; 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames. 
Bowen . . . ab Owain. 1866 Spurrell, Diet, Welsh Lang. p. i. 

Boioan. 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

Bowens. 1%%1 Philadelphia Directory. 

The form Btmm has its Irish counterpart in Mac Owen, Owen, 

Mac Oman P. B.), 


15, Reen, a name not wel known. *Ap Been appears to be the 
source of a Preen and Preen, and *ah Been of Breen. But Breen is 
in part, at least, of other origin. Lower refers it to the Irish Braon 
O’Neill (1607). 

(i) Been [Boston snrname]. i86l 'ho^xmen, Suffolk Surnames, -p, 448, 
Been. 1891 New York Directory. 

Meens. 1891 New York Directory, 

{a) "^Ap BeenP 

lb) Here lycth Richard a Preene, One thousand five hundred eighty nine. 

ityyi Epitaph Remaines,p. 

(ff) Preen. 1891 New York Directory. 

Breen. i860. Lower, P. New York Directory. 


16. Rice, also Bees, Beese, Bhees, Welsh Bhys. 

(i) Ap Bice, Bees, etc., became Pnee, Pryce, Pryse, Preece, Preese. 

1 535 Letters relating to the Suppression of the 
Monasteries (Camden Soc. l843)yp. 53 * 

, , 1538-9./^. p, 238, 

1545 Churchwardens^ accounts of the town, 
of Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 20. 

; i$$i Id. p. 4 $. 
a 1600? Calendarium BolulorumEatentmm' 

in Turri LondenensL : 

a 1603 Cal. Proc. in Chancery (Eliz.). (B. p. 545.) 
1812 [married Sir Humphry Davy, Diet. Nat. Biog.; 
Emyc. Brit. 1878, vi. 846, Appreece]. 

i860 Lower, P. B. 

i860 Id, 

a 1550? Ellis, Orig. Letters^ 3d ser. 1846, iii. 195. 
s ! , 1740 in Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 373. 


(«) Master Jo, ap Rece. 

Johan ap Rice. 
HoHe ap Rees. 

Howelle ap Rees. 
Hopkin ap Rees. 

(p) Elice Apprice, 
Apreece. 

Apreeee*^ 

Aprms. ' . ^ vrn 
(ft) Elis Prke. ,r,v 
Pryse. 
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Fnect. , 1857 New York directory ^ 

.Freese. 1891 /.j/. 

, Freez. 1875 /^f. 

(2) A& Mice, Neesy ttc., became Brice ^ Bfyce^, Breece^ Bnes^ 
BreesCj Breeze. 

(^a) GniffEdd ab Tewdwr [died 1137]. 

1137 in Yorke, Foyai TrUes of Waks^ p. 36. 
Meredydd [a Welsh poet]. 

a 2470 in London Atken&umt Aug. 25, 1894, p. 259. 
Hywei Davydd ab Jevan ab Rhys. 

€ 1470 Lewis Glyn Cothi, Poem, quoted by Halliwell, 
Wark worth’s Chron. 1839, p. 33, note. 

Prys . . . ah Rhys. 1866 Spurr ELL, Diet. Welsh Lang. p. 2. 

{d') John Bromer, Herry Bryce, sherefs; the vi. yere , . . Hugh Brice, Robert 
Colwich, sherefs; the xv, yere [sc. of Edward IV]. 

c 1502 ArmlFs Chron. (1811), xxxv., xxxviL 
Brice. 1861 Bovvditch, Suffolk Surnames. 

Bryce. 1%^'] Neiv York Directory. 

jBreece. 2822 Philadelphia Directory, 

Frees. l86oA>w York Directory. 

Breese. 1S60 New York Directory ; 1861 Suffolk Surnames. 

Breeze. i860 and i86i Id. 

17. Ricbard, Welsh Ricert, RitsiarL Ap Richard is the source of 
the surnames Prichard, Pritchard, and of Pricker, Prichett, Pritchett, 
corruptions of Prichard. 

{a) Rhys Goch ab Rhicert [Welsh poet]. a 1400. 

ap Richard. 1^48 Churchwardens^ accounts 0/ the town 

of Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 36. 
Ivo Ap- Richard. a 1603 Cal. Free, in Chancery (Eliz.). {B. p. 587,) 

From Rice zz/ Richard, sprung from Dick a Cow, 

Be cod, was right gud gentleman, look ye now. 

1613 PARRC/r, Laquei Ridiculosi, or Springes for Woodcocks, 
Epigr. 76. (Child, Ballads, vi. 68.) 

(^) John Aprichard. a iimfi Valor Bcclesiasticus. (B. p. 587.) 

Aprickard. 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

id) Edw. Prichard. 1647 in Cymru Fu, July 21, 1888,‘p. 232. 

Rev. Mr. Prichard, Trelech. 

■ 1 77 1 Evams,: Eng.- Welsh Diet., Subscribers’ names* 
Prichard. 1$2I and 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 

Pritchard. New York Directory. 

Pritcher. Philadelphia Directory. 

Prichett. 1821 and 1889 Id. 

Prikheii. Id. 


19. Robert, Welsh Robert, formerly Rotpert. Ap Robert became 
Prober t; and Probert appears also as Proper! The change is lawful 
Welsh: ^‘Kill the poyes and the luggage?*' (1623 Shakespeare, 
Henry V. iv. i ; p. 88). 

(as) Meredydh ap Rotpert. 1213 in WARRlSiGTOlf, fftsl of Wales, p. 363, 
Thomas ap Robert. 138$ Chmrchumrdensl accoumts of the town 

of Ludlma (Camden Soc, 1869), p. 167- 
Lloyd ap Robert. ;ii> 1603 Co/, to Pkadmgs (Eiiz.). (B, p. 587.) 
Elice Ap-Robad. , d 1603 Cal Pros, in Chancery (Eliz.) {Id.) 
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(d) Probirt :l857 Nm> York Directory ; 18S9 Philadelphia Directory. 

: Propirt. 1821 and Philadelpkia Directory; 1861 BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk Surnames^ 

Tlie surnames Proper dccidi Propper are probably corruptions of 
Property as Pritcher is of Pritchard. 

Proper. i86i Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 120; iSSg P/iiiade/phia 
Directory ; 1S60 md iSgi New York Directory. 

Propper, 1S9E Netv York Directory. 

20. Robin, See Transactions, xxiv. 116. Ap Pohin^ ap Pcfyn 
became Probyn. ' 

(tf) William c i $00} Polls cf Parliament. (B. p. 587.) 

William Ap-^robyn. c 1500? Materials for Hist, of Henry VIL (B. p. 587.) 

(d) Probyn. 1 85 7 New^ York Directory. 

2t, Roby, Pebie, is probably equivalent to Pobby^ Robbie, variant 
of Robin. 

Poby. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 410. 

Pobie. Suffolk Surnames,^. e^lQ. 

I suppose ‘^ Ap Roby is the source of the Boston surname Proby. 

(a) '^Ap Roby? Ap Hoby,ixoxa Hohy, Hobby.) 

id) Proby. 1861 BoWDiTCH, Sttffolk Surnames, p. 447. 

22. Roderick, Roderic, Welsh Roderic, Roderig, Rodri. Ab 

Roderick appears to be the oi Broderick, Brodrick. Lower, 

however, says that the ancestors of the family Broderick came from 
Normandy temp. William Rufus.’^ It seems that a great many 
ancestors went from Normandy to England in order to found noble 
families. Later the noble families found the ancestors. 

{a) Cariadog ap Tho’ ap Ppdric ap Owen Gwynedh. 

1204 in Warrington, Hist, of Wales, 1786, p. 357. 

Maredndd ... ab Podri, Lord of Anglesey. 

1799 Yorke, Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 15, note, 

(d) Broderick. 1857 New York Directory; 1861 BowDiTCH, Suffolk 

Surnames, p, 265. 

Brodrick. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 426; 1891 New 

York Directory. 

23. Roger, Rodger, Ap Roger {Rodger) has produced Proger, 
Prodger, whence Progers, Prodgers, 

(a) *Ap Ro^er. a 1603. (See next) 

(b) Roger Aproger. a 1603 Cal. to Pleadings (Eiiz.). (B. p. 587.) 

, {di) Prodger. « A Tom ProdgeP s \ a clumsy piece of work is so called: 

doubtless in remembrance of some individual of that name', whose local 
celebrity as an awkward, inefBcient workman has been traditionally ex- 
: tended to tbe present day. 1854 Baker, jVorthampt. Gloss, ii. 137. 

Progers. 1^57 NetO York Directory. 
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. 24.. . RosSj formerly Rosse^ Ros, Ap Ross is the somcQ of Press, 

(a) *Ap jRms. ■ 

{d) Frms, 1857 and 1 89 1 R'ew York Directory ; 1 889 PMitadiipkm Directory, 

25. Rosser, a Welsh name. 

Dosser Morris. a 1603 Cal, Proc, in Chancery (Eliz.). (B, p. 591.) 
William ■ ''164610 Cymru 17, iSM. 

Rosser, ■ , 1891 New York Directory, 

Ap Rosser became Prosser, 

{a) Marwnad Thomas ab Rhosser arglwydd Herast 

€ 1470 Lewis Glyn Cothi (Halliwell, note to Warkworth’s 

1839), p. 44. 

Robert ap Rosser, ■' a 1600? Rolls of Pariiament (B. p. 587.) 

Dzdid ap- Rosser. , a 1600I Valor Ecciesiasiicus, (B. p. 587.) 

(<5) Thomas Aprossehere Vaghan, Squyere. . 

1473 Warkwo'ETH, Chron, (Camden Soc. 1S39), p, 6. 
IcRm Approsser. , a 1603 CaL Proc, in Chancery, (B. p. 587.) 

(d) Prosser, 1821 and Philadelpkia Directory; 1857 and 1891 New 

York Directory ; 1861 BoWDiTCH, Suffolk Surnames, 

TtxhB.ps Proser Is a. yaTimt of Prosser, 

Proser. '1861 Bo WD ITCH, Suffolk Surnames, 

26. Rothero, Rotheroe^ Rothera^ Rothery\ Rudderow^ Rhydero] 
Welsh Rhydero, 

Rotheroe. New York Directory, 

R other a, 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

Rothery, New York Directory ; 1%%^ Philadelphia Directory, 

Richard Rhydero. 1771 Evans, Eng. Welsh Diet., title-page. 

Rudder ow, 1857 jWw York Directory ; Philadelphia Directory. 

Ap Rothero has resulted in Prothero^ Profheroe. 

(«) ^Ap Rothero, 

{d') Protheroe, 1 86 1 BoWDITCH, Suffolk Surnames, p. 76. 

Pr other oe. 1857 and 1891 A'>w York Directory, 

Pr other 0. 1891 New York Directory, 

27. Rytherch, Welsh Ap RhyiderchhtCMmPrytkerch, 

{a) leuan ah Rhydderck ab leuan Llwyd. fl. 1410-1440. 

Welsh names ... the following are unmistakably of Welsh origin: — 
Frytherch from ap Rhydderck, Bowen, from ap Owen . . . 

1889 Cymru Apr. 6, p. 385. 

(d) Justice Frytherch in Anglesey. 

1655 Bp. Goodman, With in Yorke, Royal Tribes of Wales 1 1799, p. 168. 

28. Ulston. Ap Ulston appears to be the source of the surname 
Pukston. 

(a) ' Ryse ap Morgon ap Uhton, ' 

1473 WaeEWORTH, Chron, (Camden Soc. 1839), p. 7. 
id) Sir John Pukston. 1888 Cymru Fu, Feb. 4, p, 
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Blit if the following form is correct, Puksion is in part at least 
of local origin. 

Roger ie Pukstm. 1290 in Warrington, Hist 0/ Wales, 1786. 

29. Wiffiam. This 'name became common in Welsh nomen- 
clature, and in the patronymic form Williams vies with /mes for 
frequency. The earlier Welsh form is Gwilym, in English spelling 
Guiliim. Equivalent to Williams, which stands for William^ s son, 
is Ap William, which has become reduced to Pulliam, a name that 
suggests Attraction by its very form. 

{a) *Ap Wiiliam. 

(d) Pulliam. 1857 and i860 Nem York Directory. 

I hav noted about twenty other instances of surnames having an 
initial P- ox B- apparently derived by Attraction from ap ; but in the 
absence of positiv evidence I withhold them from print. The absence 
of such evidence is in some cases a mere accident. No one else 
seems to hav collected any evidence, and I hav not collected enough 
to enable me to come into court with the indifference of certainty. 


Here ends for the present the long array of the classes 
of words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
Attraction. From the phenomena I hav set forth and the 
facts I hav establish t, many conclusions and morals may be 
drawn. But first let me ad certain new proofs or new illus- 
trations of cases cited in my previous papers, and some new 
cases here set forth for the first time. The numbers refer to 
the original articles in Transactions, xxiii. 181-305, and 
xxiv. 89-155. 

§ I. Initial N gaind or lost. (Transactions, xxiii. 180-305.) 

I. A. Initial N gaind from the article an. 

26* Ape (xxiii. 189). For further remarks on jackanapes, which 
I mentiond under Ape to deny its alleged connection with ape, see 
the present paper, p. 112. 

40. Ash-cloth (xxiii. 197). I find ash-cloth in an other sense, 
a cloth for straining water through ashes. 

(a) Ash^cloth. Before the use of soda was understood, the washerwomen used 
to soften the water by straining it through a coarse cloth, which was 
fastened over the top of the wash tub, and first covered with marsh 
mallow leaves and then with a layer of wood ashes. 

' *875 Parish, C/w., Addenda, p. 133. 
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57. Ay, aa egg. This word I hav fully illustrated (TuAHSAcriONS, 
xxiii. 203-2 II ), but I find some modern relics of it, in two or three 
surnames which help to prove the assertion that it is containd 
rellquially in cockney. 

The common surname Birdseye, tho generally taken as ‘ bird’s eye/ 
mis ocuiiis, is probably ^ bird’s egg/ avis omm. Compare the Germaii 
surname Vogelei, Vogeiey, Eng. as if ^fowl-ay, ^bird-egg/ I hav not 
lighted upon a name * Vogelauge, ‘ bird-eye.’ 

Birdseye. 1857 JVew Yark Directory • 186 1 Bowditch, Suffolk 

Surnames t p. 212, 474- 

VogeleL 1889 Phiiadeipkia Direclory. 

Vogeley, 1857 and 1891 York Directory, 

That eggs may enter into surnames appears not only from the 
clear German instance Vogelei, Vogeley, already cited, but from the 
plain surnames Egg and Eggs, both authenticated. See also p. 122. 

Egg. 1857 New York Directory / 1 861 BOWDITCH, Suffolk Surnames^ p, 204. 

E^s. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnarnes^ p. 204. 


To my explanation of cockney as cock + nay for an ay, parallel to 
cockaneg for ‘^cocknegg, from cock 4 - negg for an egg, I ad the state- 
ment that there may be present in the ME. cokney, ^ cock- egg/ a 
remembrance of the fable which derived the cockatrice from an egg 
laid by a cock when past seven years old. See a quotation in Lar- 
wood and Hotten, Hist of Signboards, 1861, p. 161. 


$8. Ayword (xxiii. 212). I find one more instance of nayword, 
but it is in the buffooning of Cotton, and is not of the nature of 
original evidence. 

And, with a gibing kind of nayword ^ 

Qttoth he, blind hampers have among ye. 

1664-67 Cotton, Virgil Travestie. (Toone.) 

70. Eddy (xxiii. 216), An eddyhecsime a noddy, of which I gave 
many instances, one of date about 1450. I ad one of almost con- 
temporary date. 

We haue here nowe the moste fooly^e foie, and the vcmyst nedy that 
eiier I sawe, for he taketh the doggt^ mete from them, and eteth it 
himself, ther by a man may perfytely knowe that he is a imlnral foie. 
c 1480? Robert the Devyll (Thoms, Early Prose Rom. 1828, i. 34). 

74. Egg (xxiii.’ 219). An e^, as I liav*shown, became a ne^, and 
negg existed in the sixteenth century in the compound cockaneg, I 
can now giv a seventeenth century example of 0 ne^, which, taken 
with cockaneg, helps to confirm my explanation of cockney (xxiii. 206). 
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It is the custom for boys and girls in country schools . . . to goe in a gang 

' from house to house with little clacks of wood, and when they come to 
' any door they fall a beating their clacks and singing (the following) 
song, and expect from every house some or a piece of bacon. , . . 

‘ Harings, Harings, white ^nd red, Ten a penny, Lent’s dead. 

Rise, dame, and give a Negg^ Or else a piece of Bacon.’ 

1686-7 Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme* 
(Northall, p. 196.) 

87. Bye^ (xxiii. 226). I giv a much iater instance of the form 
a nye, for an eye, in the plural nyes. 

So, take dis hand: winck now prea artely with your two nyes. 

i(>oo DeK-KEK, Old Foriunatus. 

Of the compounds or unions birdsnye, pigsnye, pinknye^, pinknye^, 
I giv some additional examples. 

(2) Pigsnye, pigsny, a humorous term of endearment 

Above all other prayse must I 

And love my pretty fygsnye, 

a 1600? Songf in Ritson’s Jnc, Songs, p. 114. 

Thou art my sweet rogue, my lamb, my pigsny, my playfellow. 
lOopj The Miseries of Infor St Marriage. (Dodsiey, ed. Hazlitt, ix. 547,) 

(3) Pink-nyP, also pinkany, etc., a small or narrow eye. This 
term was also used, like pigsnye, as an expression of endearment. 

She [Hero] was a pretty and Venus priest. 

a 1599 Nash. {Amer. N. viii, 133.) 

No, sweet 1599 Porter, Two Angry Women of Abington. 

(Dodsiey, ed. Hazlitt, vii. 324.) 

This pink-nye stil exists in the surname Pinkney, also written Pinch 
ney, ME. Pinkeney, Pinkenie. I find Pinkenie even in the so-cald 

Roll of Battel Abbey.** The persons who bear this name must hav 
had among their ancestors some one who had narrow or winking eyes. 
In proof of this explanation I find the surname Finkey without the 
attracted n. This is just ^ pink-eye.* 

(4) Pink-nyP, also pinkney, pinkeney, and, I now ad, in the plural 
pinkie nine. I find it used of eyes inflamed by wine. Who hath 
rednesse of eyes ? They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to 
seeke mixt wine.** (1611 Bible, Proverbs xxiii. 29, 30.) 

Oh most surpassing w'ine . , . 

Thou makest some to stumble . . . 

And me haue pinkie nine, 

1594 Lodge, Wounds of Civil War, (Hunterian Club, p. 54.) 

(6) IVall-nyed. I find an earlier instance, ME. woide-neighed, 
misprinted by Weber wolden-eighed, which would mean, if it ment 
anything, ^ govemd-eyed.’ 
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In this tyme, nougth fer thenne, 
wined a kyng of selkouth menne; 

Hy ben y-deped Albanyen, 

Aile hy ben wigth men; 

Her visages ben blue so Ynde, 

Swiche other men ne may me non fynde, 

wolden-eighed\t^^^wold€•neigked'\)^^htt^\ 

By nigth als a cat hy seeth. 

. c 1340? Kyng Alisaunder^ 1 , 5268-5275. (Weber, 'Meir. Rem,!, 218,) 

(7) Biear-nyed for bkar’eyed occurs in the same century : 

For smoke and smolder smyteth in his eyen, 

Til he be blere-nyed [bkr-eyed C] or blynde, and hors in the throte. 

r 1377 IAngland, (B.), xvii, 323. 

The boynard. i^()g Richard ike Redilm^yih 

(8) Biddks-nye, that is, / Biddy’s eye,’ ^chicken’s eye,’ is also 
found as a term of endearment 

Jella, why frown’st thou? Say, sweet 
Has hurt thy foote with treading late awry? 

"DkVim, Scourge of FoUy^ (Wr, p. 207.) 

The same term in the normal form biddfs-eyes is applied to the 
pansy. 

Biddy's eyes. The pansy. Somerset 1857 Wright. 

This 7 tye is latent in some proper names beside Pinkney. 

(9) Blackney is 'black-eye,’ a black-eyed person; so is Biakeney, 
in some instances; in others it appears to hav been local, from 
Biakeney in Norfolk; which is probably 'Blake’s island’ or else 
' Black island.’ 

Blackney. iSgi New York Directory. 

Biakeney. 1857 and 1891 Id. 

The regular form Blackeye^ as a surname, is now scarcely to be 
found in that form, a fact not surprising when one discerns the name 
in five other forms, Blackee^ Blackie, Blakey^ BlaMe^ Blaikie. 

Robertos Niger- Oculus ['Black-Eye'] , f . pro felonia suspensus. 

■ ' a i6cx>? CalendariMM Geneahgicum. (B. p. 434,) 


Blackee. 

1857 New York Directory; 1 861 Bow DITCH, Suffolk 
Surnames, p. 297. 

Blackie. 

1857 and 1 89 1 Neio York Directory. 

Blakey. 

A'ezo York Directory. 

Blakie. 

1S2J Pki/ade/pkia Directory. 

Blaikie. 

i860 New York Directory. 


(10) ' bull-eye.’ I find this surname. 

Rauf Bulney. a 2522 Rutland Papers (Camden $oc. 1842), p. 103. 

I find a surname Bmliey (1824 in Bowditch i860 ; 1857 Meto York 
Directory), but I suppose the boi’s eye is not concemd in it 
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92. Heel-to (xxiii. 230). Of neal-tm I note two other forms, neuk- 
mard-to^ which latter may look to the supposed original keaid. 

Nmi€4m [1678 Neal-too\ in Navigation, is when it is deep water dose to 
the shore. 1671 Phillips, iVra; World of Words, 

Nmtd-to^ (Sea-Term) when it is deep Water, dose to the Shore. 

1706 Phillips, iVto World of Words; same in 1715 Kersey. 

103. Hoddy (xxiii, 233). - For noddy I giv two quotations earlier 
than the first 'one given before (1573) : 

Wyll you reedes be still bendyng bowing bodies? • 

Wyll you okes be still stoute stiffe necked nodies ? 

1562 J. Heywooo, and Epigrams (Spenser Soc. 1867), p. 195. 

A Noddy f morio. 1570 Levins, Manip, Voc. 97, 1 . 5, 

104. Hoddy-peak (xxiii. 235). I find an other spelling kadie-feake, 

{a) Who hereth nought. Nor nought can speake, 

Maie soone be thought A kodie peaks, 

1562 J. Protferbs and Epigrams (Spenser Soc. 1867), p. 96. 

{b) Bauc. A sot, asse, doult, ddl-pated i6n Cotgrave. 

II2. Hour (xxiii. 237). This is an earlier quotation for <2 

And he space of a mure hk stykkyd her ry3t so. 

£ 14m Viia S, Eikeldredae EliensiSfl. ioi^. (Horstmann, 
Aiies^L Legend, 1881, p, 305.) 

120, Idiot (xxiii. 240), Here is an other insfance of the assibilated 
form, idgety here speld ijut 

There were two or three men on Scott’s River, and one Chinaman, that 
we used to think smart, but they were doddering ijuis to Mm, 

1893 Bret Harte, The Meir of the McBuHshes {^CenL Mag. Oct. p.925.) 

I giv an example of nidioty fifty years older than the earliest given 
before: 

Than sayd Johan of Florence ** we may all well be called fooles & nydeaies 
that trust our wyfes in this maner as we do. ” 

r 1510? Ered&yke of fennen Fragments No. 79), cited 

by FurnivaH, (N. S. S. 1890), p, xxvii. 

To the 1 61 cases of Attraction of this sort which I hav enumerated, 
and the ten or more which I omitted in printing as being trivial or 
for other reasons, as stated in Transactions, xxiii. 253, 1 ad a few 
more, which I think worthy of notice. 

162. Aker, or to use the accepted error of spelling, achery ^ that 
which causes pain.* I suspect that an akery miswritten a nakiry is 
the explanation of the mysterious word nakiry defined as a wander- 
ing pain passing from one limb to another."* : - 
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.{d) ^An uker...; aiSoo? 

And this same tooth pursued their track, 

By adding acAers unto a^Aers, 

a 1845 Hood, iii. (1871) 317. (N. E. D.) 

(iJ) Nakir , , A wandering pain passing from one limb to another. Wright. 

i860 Worcester. (Not in 1846 Worcester.) 

The word mkir here ascribed to ^‘ Wright/' is not in lYright’s 
Provincial Glossary^ 185 7, in its alphabetic place. 

i§3. Ark, ME. ark, arke. ME. an ark appears as a nark. 

{a) {p) pan of a nark [var. an ark, an arke, mn arkej to ham he spak, 

In Godd wirscip for to mak. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.), I. 6659. 

164. Ebher, ME. ebber, obber, eber, mb cere, AS. Mer, Sbmr 
(=: O. Fries, aber, auber, Bav. aber^ , manifest, open, from a- + beran, 
bear. The fiend when he had deceived Adam and Eve boasted; 
but — - 

V^Q^\€\^d,\f^teber^t,\y 13 iX.fahfile,falspeof'\,^ot•<gix\ 
pat yett of man had God merci. 

t 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.), 1 , S13. 
par Hghes now, eker Ivax.Jbu/e ; 2 mss. diff.] pantener. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.), 1 - 5143. 

ME. an eber fok, ^ a manifest crazy person/ appears as a neber 

foie. 

(a) Hym that we halde wyse, 3e halde an ehbere Me. 

a 1400 Ms. Line. A* i. 17, f. 37. (H. p. 328.) 

(p) Sco [var. scho, she, ho, %es. Herodias] cried and mad ful mikel dole, 

Als SCO hat was a neber [var. an ebler, am obher, a greie] foie. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.) I. 13040. 

165. Edge-tool. An edge-tool, with its proverbial uncertainty of 
action, makes a slip and appears in ME. as a nege tole. 

Hys fader hard noys, and rode toward hem, and hys men ronne befor hym 
thyderward; and in the goyng downe of hys hors, on, he wotte not ho, 
behynd hym smot hym on the hede with a nege tok, men know not with 
us with what wepone, that he fell downe; and hys son fell downe be fore 
hym as good as dede. 1448 Paston Loiters, ed. Gairdner (1872), i. 74. 

166. Halfpenny, commonly pronounced kapeny, or with the preva- 
lent British lack of aspiration, apeny. 

(d) Colloquialiy, we all say ^ apeny ; but in public m«t of us my hai&enmy, 

1894 W. C. B. in M and Q., 8th set. vi. 96. 

This candid confession one Engtishinan denies with all the just 
indignation of a man conscious of others* guilt. 

f O illegimate construction I 1 .sccan .M with my heels I indeed I 

I never said apiny in my Mfe; itmd would as soon my Vc/f. 

,, . , |%4 HeMEV & Gians, in AC and g,, 8th ser. vl 2^ 
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■ I ^apeny as a napeny, in a society magazine. You can 

find tilings even in a society magazine. 

(i)' And tlie fare was ten bob if *twas a napmy. 

1862 Lmdon Society ^ Sept., p. 209. 

167 . 111. An ill name goes from bad to worse, and falls into a nyll 
name. 

id) Have ye bakbytyd ore siaunderd any man or woman & browgbt them in 
a nyll name? 

■a 1 600 Shane MS, 1584. {Laneham's Letter^ N. S. S. 1890, p. cxxx.) 

1 68, Inn. I find in ME. an in written a nin, 

(a) An in. . c i2po Cursor Mundi [stt hdow']. 

Whoe’er has travellkl life’s dull round, 

Whatever his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an inn. a 1 763 Shenstone. 

ifi) Yee ga -wit him, he sail yow bring 

Until ^ nin [var. an in^ ane in] ful skete [so 2 mss.; var. squete^ mete']. 

c iqpo Cursor Mundi ms.) (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 15191. 


L B. Initial N lost by Attraction to the article a. 

The following additidnal case, tho noted before in an other 
connection, is to be recorded here. 

32. Naples, or Napes, ME. Naples, Napels, Napuls, also with loss 
of /, Napes, also without s, Napele, from OF. Naples = It. Napoli, 
from L. Neapolis, Gr. HeaTroAt?, ^Newtown,’ a city in Italy. Naples 
was once wel known to Englishmen as the name of a port from which, 
as I hav shown, came many “ commodities and nycetees,^' “ nifles, 
trifles,'^ and ^Uhyngs of complacence” (Transaciions, xxiii. 193). 
These things wer known as ^ of Naples,* or in the vernacular, a Napes ; 
as we hear of articles de Paris, and as they used to speak of Birming- 
ham ware, in the vulgar tung Brummagem ware, briefly Brummagem. 
But a Napes came to be misunderstood, and was turnd into an apes 
and an ape ; in the manner following, that is to say : 

(i) Fustian a Napes ^ also found in the precise form fustian of 
Naples fustian of Napuls (1463) came to be written fustian 

an apes {1^^^), fustian an apes (1611), fustian an Apes {1611), B.nd 
even fustian and apes 1627) ; with a desperate desire and a 
resolute endeavor,*’ like the fire in Mr, Poe’s jingle of “ The Bells,” 
to get out of its proper sphere. ^The fire, if we may belie v Mr. Poe, 
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desired ^^now, now to sit or never, by the side of the pale-faced 
moon.” An other perversion appears in fuschan in appuks (1519), 
The forms and quotations ar set forth in my first paper under Ape^ 
Transactions, xxiii. 192, 193). I ad a noientioii.of the F. gms 'de 
Naples, a kind of silk. 

I hav lighted upon the English text of the original petition of the 
Commons, which by the royal assent became the statute 3 Edward IV., 
cited in the N. E. D. in the French version. 

That noo man but such as hath possessions of the yerely value of XL s. use 
nor were in Aray for his body . . . eny Fustian, Bustian, nor Fm^ian^ 
[printed Fmiiati\ of Napuls, Scarlet Cloth engrayned . . . 

1463 Petition against the inordinate me of Appanll and Aray 
(in Antiquarian Repertory, 1808, hi. 420). 

(2) Jack a Napes, * Jack of Naples/ was, as I hav explaind, a 
popular humorous term for a performing ape or monkey, imported 
from Naples, and usually exhibited by Italians. The name came to 
be written Jack an Apes, Jack-an^apes, Jacke-Napes, Jack Napes, 
Jac Napes, etc., settling down to Jackanapes ; and then, seeming 
to be a plural form, it was made singular by lopping off the s, and 
people spoke of a jackanape, two jackanapes, etc. ^ tho the original 
form stil remains as a singular. 

The history of the word is wel shown in the 38 quotations which 
I gave (Transactions, xxiii. 1 90-193) ; but because the first instance 
of the use of the word remains to be discoverd, and because the 
explanation I hav given is not generally known, I giv the forms so 
far discoverd in their chronologic order, according to the earliest 
date I know for each, and ad some more quotations: Jac Napes 
(a 1450), Jac Nape {a 1450), Jack Napis (a 1450), Jack Napes 
{a 1^2 J) , Jack- an-apes {a 1^7,6), Jackanapes {a j$^6),Jacke-a-napes 
(1^4^), Jacke-Napes (1592), iakeanapes (1611), jacanapes (1616), 
lack an Apes (1623), lacke-an-Apes (1623), lack-an-ape (1623), 
lack Nape {1627,), Jack an Ape {xtyf), jackanape {i%22),jackanips 
(1823). 

The forms to be discoverd ar ^Jak a Napes, and the original ^Jak 
of Naples, before the year 1450 and probably about 1400. In the 
first quotation below Jack Napis is used satirically, as in the previous 
quotations of the same date referring to the same person. 

Wherefore Beamownt, that geutille rtche, 

Hath brought Jack Nnpis iu an eville cache. 

' _ a 1450 On the arrest of the duke of SmjfoB {PoL Poems and S&np, 

1861, ii 225)* 
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A Jackanapes hath wit. 1590 Three Lords and Three Ladies of London. 

(Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, v. 3S5.) 

The Qttmmig Jackanapes [a sign] over against the ¥mcorne In, the lewrie. 

1593 Eliot, Fruits for the French ^ or Parlement of Frailer s. 

{MsL of Signboards^ 1866, p. 440.) 

Queen. My dear son Jack ! 

John. Tom dtzt sosi jaek-an-apes I 

Yoar monkey, your baboon, your ass, your gull. 

1600 (Dodsley, ed. HazlittjviL 429). 

■ Jack-an-Apes. 1678 Littleton {Geni. Mag., 1777). 

An Ape, or Jackanapes, Simla, f., Simius, ni. 

5693 Linguce Romance Diciionarium luculentum novum. 

To Mr. John Wright, at the Jackanapes on Horseback.” 

1700 Advertisement quoted in Hist, of Signboards, 1866, p. 440. 

The false singular jackampe is foreshad owd in the early form 
^^JmNape sonle ” beside ^^Jac Napes soule ” (^1450 ; Transactions, 
xxiil 1 91), and in Dr. Caius’s broken lack-an-ape, Jack 

Nape (1623; Transactions, xxiii. 19 1). The following is a later 
quotation. 

Can lack an Ape be merry when his clog is at his heele? 

1637 Proverb, in Camden, Remaines, p. 294. 

29. MaveL I find avel for navel in the printed text of Paiiadius 
an Eushondrie (E.E.T.S., 1872, p. 213), but the facts that a navel 
has never been a current phrase (the navel is the common form), 
and that the printed text mentiond is il edited and not to be trusted 
at critical points, incline me to regard avel as a mere blunder. 


IL Cases involving the old dativ form then of the article 
the. 

A. Cases in which the final n of Middle English then has 
become attacht to the following word ; as in at then ashe, 
atten ashe, atte naske.^ and so Nash, See Transactions, 
xxiii. 279-287. 

8. Ash (xxiii. 282). 

Here lyes the CoUyer, John of Hashes, 

By whom Death nothing gain’d, he swore ; 

For living he was dust and ashes, 

And being dead he is no more. 

a 1637 Epitaph in Camden, Remaines, p. 416. 

4. Oven (xxiii. 281). I mentiond Thomas atte Novene. As oven 
became in dialectal speech so Novene has become Noon, Noone, 
a common surname* Lower gave up the etymology of Noone “ in 
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despair/^' but when he waxt really desperate ' he usually gave an ex- 
planation, if not two. The etymologist who hesitates is lost. If he 
does not hesitate, he is in gre'at danger. 

; {¥) A third group of surnames of similar appearance, Day, Weekes, Mattin and 
Dawn, Evening' and Vesper^ JVoone and Morrow, may 'here he noticed. 
... Noone I give up in despair. 

Fair any mica Briiannim^p, $4.^. 
Noon. 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 

Noone. 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

Francis None. 1548 in Ellis, - Orig. leUers^ 3d ser. 1846, ili. 302, 

The 15 instances of surnames in derived from locativ phrases 
originally beginning with at then . . atten . , atte by no means 
exhaust the list Reserving some doutful cases, I ad 6 more. 

16. Ey, ME. AS. egy an island. Some one living atten eye^ 

atten ye^ ^ at the island,’ may be the ancestor of the wel known 

William Nye^ and probably also of those named Ney (when not 
French), and 

(d) Nash is, in like manner a corruption of Atten-Askf and Nye of Alten-Eye^ 
at the island. 1842 Lowee, Bng. Surnames^ p. 40, 

{h) Nye. Philadelpkia Directory , 

Ney, 1889 Jd, 

Nay, l% 6 o Suffolk Surnames. 

Naye. Philadelphia Directory, 

17. Hill. Various persons wer, and some stil ar, located ^ at the 
hill,’ ME. atten hylk ; and this locativ phrase becoming a surname, 
emerged sometimes as Nill and sometimes as Till (see p. 123) ; in 
most cases it has been reduced to the simple Hill. 

id) Atten hy lie. (Stt Atte hylhi p, 

(d) Nill. New York Directory ; Philadelphia Directory. 

18. How, a hill ; ME. how, howe. William or John atten home 
may be the ancestor of persons now cald Now ; as he is of those cald 
How and Howe and Houghy where the attracted n does not appear. 

{d) Atten howe. a 15CX)? (See Atte kowe^ Bardsley, p, 563.) 

(^) Naturally enough, we have pa Boston] but one AloWy while we have a 
long series of Morrows. We are truly a go-ahead people; and accord- 
ingly no Yesterdays. 1 find indeed, a Mr. Yest^day at Philadelphia. 

i860 BowmtCK, Suffolk Surnames, p* 2S1. 

There was no Yesterday in Thihdelphm in 1821 or 1889, nor is 
there any to-day. There was one Now in Philadelphia in 1889, but 
he was untimely, and is Now no more. 

Now [i entry]. ' ■ ' , i©9 PMilade^hm Directory. 

Mm. ' ^ . iBzSi Philadelphia Directory. 

' Howe. ' '' ' ' . . ' ■ ' ^ Philadelphia Dir eetory. 
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19. Hand, commonly misspeld island. One living atien Hand, ‘ at 
the iland,’ has given rise to the surname Niland, also sp&lA Nyland, 
and found also as Mian. I hav not found the surname * Island ss yet. 

^ {d} ^Aiiin Hand, _ ^ 1500? 

(i 5 ) Miimnd,. 1889 PMladdphia Directory, 

Nyland, 1857 and 1891 New York Directory. 

Nilcin. 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 

20. lie, commonly misspeld isle. One living at then ile^ atten ile^ 
may be ihe father of those cald 

(^) ^ Atien Ue. a 1500?'. 

(^) Nik (1S60) . . . Mr, Nile lives at Ottawa, C. W, 

i860 Bowditch, p. 174, 

iy) la England are famdies of Gravel, Me, Ore, Rill and River. 

Suffolk Surnames,^. 

The surname De Lisle^ Delisle, formerly De Lyle, del Yle, and the 
simple Lisle, Lyle, hav a similar origin in the French. 

Sir Gerard de Lyle ... Sir Robert del Yle .. . Sir Bawdwyn de Lyle. 

a 1400 Names and Arms of the Ancient Nobility (in Antiquarian 
Repertory, \Zoq,\. liel). 

21. lies, commonly misspeld also enters into surnames. Some 
one living atten iles must hav been the supernominal ancestor of the 
families cald Niks, if this name is not a patronymic genitiv of Nile, 
above. I find also the surnames Isks and Iskt without the attracted n, 

(b) Nites. 1S21 md lS$g Philadelphia Directofy ; i860 BowDiTCH, 

Suffolk Surnames, p. 446, 

(c) Jks. New York Directory ; Suffolk Surnames, 

p. 242, 448; Philadelphia Directory. 

Mr. lives at Montreal; Mr. /jr/<fr at Philadelphia. 

1860 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 249. 

Isles, 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 


III. Cases involving mine or thine. 

A. Cases in which the final n has become attach! to the 
following noun. See Transactions, xxiii. 289-301. 

2. Ancestor (xxiii. 289). This is the full text of the quotation for 
the attracted form : 

if) A pore piyery, a fundacion off my nawynsetres. 

1535 Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries, 
C^den Soc, (1^3), p* 51. 
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6. Eye (xxiii. 290) . I giv a very early example of the attracted 
ioxm oi thine eye, 

{a) Why holdes that lamentable rhewme, 

Like a proud riuer peering ore his bounds? 

1623 Shakespeare, King John ii. (F^ p. 8.) 

{F) And i he sai hou sal her dei, 

loseph hi suii sal lake pi nei [var. pin eye^ pins eye^ pin ess]. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.EXS.), I 5223. 

9. Ore, grace (xxiii. 291). This is an other very early example. 

Vndo, vndo, leuedi, pi nare \y 2 x* pin are^ pin ors, tkyne.orel 
To this caitif casten in care ! 

€ 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.EXS.), 1 . 10099. 

11. Own (xxiii. 291). The following additional quotations wi! 
show how very common was the use of my mwn^ thy nomn^ iox myn 
own, thine own, 

(1) Mine own, my nown, 

(F) For I aman [a man] in graf di3t. 

In a toumb hat was my nawen [var, mins auen, myn owen"], 

€ 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.), (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 17312. 
Wrytyn with my nouns chaunsery hand, yn hast. 

1448 (ed. Gairdner, 1872), i. 76. 

For the excuse of my noivn comyng. 

1458? Earl of Salisbury in Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner, 1872), i. 421, 
But my wyves fcoseyn] and j. coseyn of myn nouns that w'ere yomen of 
the Croune, they went to the Kyng, and got grase and j. charty of pardon. 

1456 Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner, 1872), i 135. 

3 fy nown dere sone. 

iT 1 488-- 1 503 in (ed. Gairdner, 1872), iii. 398. 

My [nawne?] good Xx)rd. 

1515 “ Mary Quene of France J Letter in Ellis, Orig. Letters, 3d ser, 
1846, i. 120. 

But for my none parte ... I have and doe wish a good and a sure peace . . . 

1586 Earl of Leycester in Leycester Correspondence 
(Camden Soc. 1844), p. 246. 

(2) Thine own, thy nentm. 

{F) Qui sekes l>oxi me hat es pi naun [var. pin aun, pine awen, pin owsfi] ? 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton, ms.) (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 7742, 

(3) Mis nown, 

(d) That’s his nown sweet boy. 

Summers^ Last Will and Testament, 

12. Aunt (xxiii. 293). This is an earlier example for thy naunt: 

For-qui his moder was pi naunt [var. pin aunt, tin ant\, 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.EXS.), 1 . 24675. 

18. Ell (xxiii. 298). This abbreviation of Ellen, from which, in 
mine ELL, has come my NeU, I hav cald unrecorded. I can now 
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record' it on persona! infonnation, as in present use. Tho hitherto 
unnoticed, it must of course be old. In an old broadside I find 
an other El bravely used for Elizabeth: 

(a) So thus my leaue. I take : O souldier, now farewell ; 

No more to do now will I make, But God preserue Queene El 

c 1580 in Am. Ballads and Broadsides (1870), p. 120. 

{h) Then we will have little jVif// ... 

And Jane wdth the black lace; 

We will have bouncing Bess also. 

c 1520 The Four Elements (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, I. 26). 
I woidd fame haue arm’d t© day, but my Nell [Helen] would not haue 
it so. 1623 Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. iii. i. (F^ p. [90].) 

26. Ike, a contraction of Isaac, Jzaak, I hav shown how myne 
Ikey gzFt rise to Nikey (Transactions, xxiii. 301). I note an other 
diminutiv form Miken, speld Nykin, represented as a wife’s baby- talk 
name for her husband Isaac (1687 Congreve, Old Bachelor, iv. 4). 

I record some additional cases under this hed. 

27. Hick. Mine Hick has probably given rise to my Nick and so 
to Nick in other positions. But Nick is also in part, in greater part, 
an abbreviation of Nicol, once a very common name, ME. Nicol, 
OF. Nicole, ML. Nicolas , LL. Nicolaus, Gr. Nt/coXoos. 

(a) Mine Hick ? 

(0 William hi, Nych a 1600 Writs of Parliament. (B. p. 579.) 

Here lyeth Thom. MVij body, 

Who lived a foole and dyed a nody. 

1637 Epitaph in Camden, Remaines, p. 403, 
Nan, Noll, Kate, Moll, Brave lasses have lads to attend *em, 1 

Hodge, Nick, Tom, Dick, Brave country dancers, who can amend ’em? 

a 1700 Joan to the Maypole. (B. p. 95.) 

28. Hickon, Hicken, Hickin, See much about this form in other 
parts of this paper (Transactions, xxiii. 231, 232 ; xxiv. 128). 

Mine Hicken or Hicken would result in *my Nicken or Nickin, 
which I find as a surname ^Nicken, Nickens, Nickins. 

Hannah Nickins, widow [colored]. 1821 Philadelphia Directory. 

Nickens. 1889 Ai 

29. Hob. Mine Hob would result in "^my Nob, whence the sur- 
name Nobb, Nobbs. My Hob also occurs. 

{a) Thoo’s a good lad, my Hobh. 1685 Yorkshire Dialogue. (See xxiv. 1 17.) 

If) Nohbs. \%i>l Suffolk Surnames. 
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IV. Cases in which the final n 01 none has become attacht 
to the following noun (xxiii. 3.02). The following ar addi- 
tional cases. 

3. End. ME. nan end^ non end, appears as na nend, 

Jpai wat |3air pine sal ha na nend [var. nan ende, noon end€^ m endl, 

€ 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.EXS.), L 23263. 

4, Ending. ME. nan endings noon ending appears as na nending. 
The three kings ar led on by the star to Bethlehem : 

j?ir kinges rides forth thair rade, 

l>e stern, alwais ham forwit [var. by fore bem] glade, 

hai said, “ far we nn to yond king 

hat sal on erth haf na nending [var. nan euening^ non evenyngy noon 
euenyngey^ c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 11427. 

The various readings indicate, however, that ending in the Cotton 
ms. is a substitute for evening, meaning ^ equal/ literally ^ comparison.’ 


I hav to record an other class of attraction of N. 

VI a. Words which hav attracted n from a preceding con- 
junction an or 'n for and. 

Blood and wounds, a relic of a once common oath, reduced in the 
vernacular to blood an' ouns, written also blood an{d) 00ns, became 
in easy speech blood 'n' oims, bbod* nouns ^ and then simply nouns, 

(a) The bluff dragoons swore b/aod and ^ 00m f 

They’d make the rebels run, man. 

1745 Adam SkirVING, The Baiile of Traneni-Muir, or of 
Preston-Pans, (Child, Ballads, vii. 169.) 

The cutting shaver, that sweares wounds and blood. 

1600 The Newe Metamorphosis . (Wr. p. 845.) 

A curious survival of this phrase appears in the name blood-nouns, 
sometimes bloody-nouns, applied by boys in the city of Washington 
some years ago, and I dare say now^ to bull-frogs. The boys do not, 
or did not when I was one of them, know the origin of blood-nouns ; 
perhaps, as the form bloody-nouns suggests, they thought of some- 
thing dark and dredful, like the parts of speech. I suppose, now, 
that blood-nouns is an old terra, transferd from the oith, or from 
some blood-curdling tale of giants. Giants whom I heard about then 
frequently said I smel the blood of an English^^;i,” 

and said it in a deep bass voice*, The frogs had also a deep bass 
voice. It was no stuttering Greek squawk — 

'Btmmmwki.mhUi 405 ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 209. 
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but a' deep Roman hoarseness : 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 

And the hoarse nation croak’d, “ God save King Log ! ” 

1 729 Pope, n 329. 

The frogs wer therefore cald blood-nouns* But we did not then 
think of it so curiously : and so far as I know, the name is now 
recorded for the first time. I hav been informd that the term is or 
was known in Virginia, Ohio and Iowa. 

The last reduction of the phrase left it a more or less innocuous 
momsylhhhf nouns : 

** MounSi man, the White hall gateways were planned by the great Hol- 
bein,” answered Mr. George. 1822 Scott, Fortunes of Nigel^ ii. 

The original form of the oath in question, omitting the adjurativ 
b}\ was God's blood and wounds; one of the innumerable ways in 
which the realism ” of medieval piety lent itself, as all realism in 
all ages must, to base uses. “Realism” is that which is regarded 
as true, because it is vile. After the oath was reduced to blood an' 
ounSj blood 'n' ouns, and nouns ^ the possessiv God's was sometimes 
restored, in a perverted form, gogs nouns ^ odds nouns; the word 
blood of the original phrase being wholly lost. 

He stampt and stard, 

And swore gogs nowms^ 

He beat the villen downe. 

1577 Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes (1874), p. 176. 

Diacene, god forbid, gods forbod, an iiiteriection, nouns. 

1598 Florio. 

And for prompt service — nouns ! it should be prompt to be useful. 

Fortunes of Nigel.^ 1X11. 

For a treatment of the other form zounds for God's wounds^ and 
of similar cases of Attraction, I must refer to a reservd paper, or to 
the military history of Flanders. 


§ II. Initial T gaind. 

IX. Cases involving the preposition at Transactions, 
xxiv. 96-98. 

The following additional cases of this kind of Attraction 
ar noted. Additional cases under this and other classes ar 
numberd in sequence after the last case previously noted. 

12. Abbey. One living atte abbey was the ancestor of those w^ho 
ar cald Tabbey or Tabby; who hav no feline relations. With the 
omission of the preposition ^d article, the surname became Abbey. 
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It will be observd, that surnames like Ash, Abbey, Hill, How, etc., 
ar not identical with the nouns ash, abbey, hill, etc., but ar reductions 
of the full locativ phrases atte ash, atte abbey, atte Jiill, tic. They 
thus come third in mention — (e) after (a) and (b). 

(a) (^) Diuers also had names from trees neare their habitations, as 

Aske, Box, Aider, Elder, Beach. . . . And here is to bee noted that 
diuers of this sort have been strangely contracted, as At Ashe into Tash, 
At Oke into Toke, At Abbey into Tabbey, At the End into Thend. 

1637 Camden, p. 122. 

(h) Tabbey. 1861 BOWDITCH, Suffolk Surnames. 

Tabby. ■ 1S60 Lower, P . B . 

(c) Abbey. 18S9 Philaddphia Direciory. 

15. Ax. Some one living at the sign of the Ax, ^Jolm atie Axe, 
may be the ancestor of persons named Tax, Tacks ; as an other 
person, or the same, John atten Axe, is the ancestor of those cald 
(see Transaciions, xxiii. 284). 

(^) Mary at Ax, diocis London. e 1502 Armldh Chron. (1811), p. 251. 
Printed for William Gay, and to be sold at his shop in Hosier Lane, at 
the signe of the Axe, July 29, 1642. 

1642 A Petition, etc. (I/ist. of Signboards, p. 346.) 

(^) Tax. i860 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 87. 

I find ihe parish of St. Mary Axe given a distinctly scriptural 
position by changing the Axe into the Acts — of the apostles ! 

(r) Hen. Ramsey, a joyner, in St. Mary Acts, at the signe of the Sugar Loafe. 

Letter, in Aniiq. Repertory Byj. 

The frequency of the custom of designating a person as living 
^at the sign of’ so-and-so, appears from a story of a seventeenth- 
century Ghost. This Ghost told a man where to find certain hidden 
money and papers, which wer to be “ delivered according to his 
orders, to some of his relations living in such a house in Southwarke, 
who were off such a name, at such a sygne, and were f forth genera- 
tion from him.” (1675 Morgan, Letter, in Antiq. Repertory, 
1809, iv. 636). 

15. Eagle. I hav shown (TRANSACrnons, xxiii. 284) how aikn 
egle became Neagle, Naigle, Nagle. With the article all lost, atte egle 
became Teagle; a surname found in several places. With preposi- 
tion and article both lost, the name becomes Eagle or Egle. 

{¥) Teagle. Philadelphia Diremry ; Nem York Direciory. 

(r) Eagle. *^57 AVa? York Directory. 

Egle. ■ ‘ 1S61 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames. 
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17, Mier,, also eder, ether^ a hedge, an inclosure j ME. *eder^ 
AS- edor, eder^ eodor=-OS, edor^ etc. William' *atie odder, may 
ha¥ becB the ancestor of William Tedder, and perhaps of Mr. Teathen 

id) Wylliam Tedder. 15SS Book in H. Sotheran & Co/s CaiaiogMo. gzd, p. 23, 

Teaiker, 1857 Netv York Directory * 186 1 BoWDlTCH, Suffolk 

Surnames, p, 321. 

18, Ifg. A man living ‘ at the sign of the egg/ and there wer 
such signs, would sometimes be cald William or John atte egge; and 
he may be regarded as the ancestor of the present bearers of the 
surnames Tegg and Taggl Eggs ar in some qur.rters aggs. Without 
the preposition the surname appears as Egg, Egge. 

(a) In Norwich there was (and we believe is still) a curious combination, the 
Whip and which existed in that locality as early as the year 1750, 
and which is enumerated in London, under the name of the Whip and 
Eggshell, amongst the taverns in the black letter ballad of London’s 
Ordinarie, or Everie Man in his Humour,” whilst a still earlier mention 
occurs in Mother Bunch’s Merriment, (1604,) when the transformation 
of pigs into fowls, whereby one of the gulls was so ** sw^eetly decey ved,” 
is laid at the whip and Eggshell It has been explained as a corruption 
of the Whip and Nag, but the combination of these two would be so 
obvious that a corruption would scarcely be possible. 

x866 Larwood and Hotten, Hist, of Signboards, p. 357. 

The Wliip and Eggshell, and the Broom by name, 

1685 Great Britaiids Wonder. {Hist, of Signboards, 1866, p. 357.) 

Te^. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames. 

{e)' Egg. 1857 AVw York Directory. 

E^e. Philadelphia Directory. 

1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames. 

20. Harp. A man located at the sign of the harp, atte harpe, 
may be regarded as the ancestor of the families cald as wel as 
of those cald 

The Harp, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, was the sign of a 
bird-fancier, “over against Somerset House in the Strand” {JLondon 
Gazette, 1700], and is still used as the sign of many public-houses, 
generally denoting an drish origin. 

1866 Larwcod and Hotten, j®E5/, <7/ p. 340. 

[The sign of the] Harpe, for Irland. 

lyooA/ijr/. A/w. 5910 vol. II, fol. 167 (quoted in 
Signboards, 

{b) Tarp. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 452. 

Tarpp. ^ 1889 Philadelphia City Directory. 

(c) In New York I find families of . . . Harp. Mr. Harp lives at Quebec. 

1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 291. 

21. Hay, a hedge. William aite haye, * at the hedge,’' may be the 
ancestor of. William Tay. Of course Hay and Haye, Hays, Hayse, 
and Hayes are surnames of the same locativ origin. 
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\d)"^Wi2,matieHaye, 

a Piadtorum in Dem, Cap, Westminster, (B. p. 559.) 
(<5) William Tay. 1891 Mew York Directory, 

(/) William May. iBgi Id 

Haye ^ . . Hayes , , . Hays , , , Hayse, 1891 /i/. 


22. Hen. One living at the sign of the hen, afte henne^ may hav 
been the progenitor of those few who answer to the name of Ten; who 
can not all say, “ Nos numerus sumus,*' tho, like the many, fruges 
consumere nati.^’ 

I’m amazed at the signs As I pass through the Town, 

To see the odd mixture : . . . The Razor and Hen, 

1*110 British Apollo^ III, i^HisL of Signboards^ 'p, 18.) 

{¥) The families of Six, and Eighteen, seem to have remained in the 
mother-country. Suffoik Surnames, -p, 2%^ 


23. Hill, John atte hille^ atte Ml, is the nominal ancestor of those 
named without change AtMU, and with loss of the preposition, Iliil, 
and with the attracted /, Till, in the patronymic form TiUs^ Tyils, 
See also iV///, p. 1 15. 

{a) Bate Ate-hil, a 1600? Hundred Rails. (B. p. 521.) 

IcRmatHil. , <21600? Writs af Parliament. (B. p. 561.) 

Alexander atte Belle. a 1600? Rolls of Parliament (B. p. 560.) 

This seems to giv Alexander a dismal address : but there is no 
infernal meaning in his surname. 

Gregory Attehil. a 1600? in Bromefield, Hist of Norfolk. (B. p. 521.) 

AthilL 187s Bardsley, p. ixo. 

Robin et of the Hill. Proc, and Ordinances, Privy Council, (B. p. 590,) 

(f) Alexander hi. Tylle. Documents illustrative of Eng. History, (B.p. 603.) 

Tilt See William, Sometimes perhaps a contraction of 

1S60 JjcmmUf P. B. 

Till. 1857 and 1891 York Directory ; Philadelphia Directory. 

Tylls, 1639 in 1861 Bowditcxj, Suffolk Surnames, p. 338. 

Perhaps the surname Tull is a variant of Till, as Null is a variant 
of Mil (ME. kylle, hulk, AS. hyW), when not local, from Bull in 
Yorkshire. 

(£•) Thomas Hylle . . the xui yere [of Edw. IV.]. 

c 1502 Arnold'* s Chron, (1811), p. xxxvl, 

Richard Hill, walker* iS'hp Churckwmrdeni accounts of the town of 
Ludlow (Camden Soc. 1869), p. 141. 

24. Hillock. The local addition *aee hiUoke is sufficient to ex- 
plain the surname Tilloek (if this be not a variant of Tullack, Tuttoch). 

iff) Nam-es extinct in Boston . . * Tilkck. ■ 

- ' " ’ ■ "Skmtmm, Suffolk Surnames, p. 463. 
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25* Hook, ME. hoke. According to Lower, Aite hooke became 
"Tooke"'' ; but I find no original instance of Aite hooke. The sense 
might be 'at the point of land.* The form Book also appears as 
Hooke, Houk, Hucke, in sixteenth century Booke, Hoock, Houke, 
H.owke, and Tooke as Toke, 

(a) Aite kooke? a 1500? (Lower, P. B., p. 162.) 

(^) Ho&ki, Hmt)ke, Aite JBboke hecdime ^ Tooke, 

1842 Lower, £n^. Surnames^ -p, 48 . 

26, Hope. Some one living atie hope, 'at the vale/ or 'at the 
hill/ gave rise to the name Tope, as wel as Hope, Toop and Toup 
may also belong here. 

{d) David aite Hope, a 1600? Isstees of the Exchequer, (B. p. 562.) 

\h) Tope, Suffolk Surnames, 

Toop. 1891 Heto York Directory. 

Toup, Philadelphia Directory. 


27. How, a hill ; ME. home. Some one atte howe, ' at the hill/ 
became the ancestor of those cald Tow or Towe, as wel as of those 
C2i\d Now (see p. 115). 




atte Howe, a 1600? Writs of Parliament. (^* P* 

Robert le Ho [Eng. + Lat. + Fr. 4 - Eng. !] 

a i $00? Chronicon Petrohurgense (C&mdexi Soc.) (B. p. 563.) 
Tow. 1891 New York Directory, 

Towe, 1891 Id, 

Horn. 1821 and 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 


Howe, 


1889 B, 


28, Oak. As one living atten oke ' at the oak * became the an- 
cestor of Noke, Nokes, Noakes (see Transactions, xxiii. p. 282), so 
he may hav been, as living also atte oke, at oke, the ancestor of Toke, 
and perhaps of some cald Tooke, tho the latter form is supposed to 
be of different origin, Atte hooke (see Hook, before). Some earlier 
man living atte ake, may be the ancestor of persons now cald Tack; 
tho this surname is also in part of German origin. 

{d) Richard aite oke. 

a 1600? Calendarium Inquisitionum post morten , (B. p. 579.) 

Richard atte Ok. a i6cx>? (B. p. 128.) 

iff) Diuers of this sort bane beene strangely contracted as, At Ashe into 
Tash, At Oke into Toke, 1637 Camden, Pemaines, p. 122, 

Tack, 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 364. 

29. Owl. Some one living at the sign of the Owl, atte owle, may 
be the father of such as call themselvs Towle, and perhaps Towell 
and Tool, Toole ; tho these surnames may be derived in some cases 
from St. Olave (see Transactions, xxiv, io6). 
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(a) I have not met with. Owl as a surname, but looks like an abbrevia- 

tion of ike Owky the meaning of which will be discovered a few 
pages forward. 1842 Ijdwer, p. 103, note. 

The landlord of an alehouse at Calverley, near Leeds, has put his premises 
under the protection of Minerva’s bird, the OwL At St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, there is a still more curious sign, viz. the Owl’s Nest, or the Owl 
in the Ivy Bush. 

1866 Larwood and Hoti’EN, Hist, of Signbmrdsy^ p. 223. 
(U) TowL ' 1891 '.N'ew York Direeiory. 

Towle. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames ; 1889 Phiiadelpkia 

Directory; 1857 and 1891 Am/ York Directory. 

TorwelL 1821 Philadelphia Directory. 


30* Ox. It is supposed that some one living alien oxe gave rise 
by a shift of the n to Mr. Nox (see Transactiohs, xxiii. 284). By a 
drop of the he gave rise also to Mr. Tax, a name not mentiond by 
Bowditch or Lower. Miss Tax in Dombey and Son ” is a fiction 
(even Hamlet and Jove are fictions), and can not be cald in evidence. 


31, Oxford. Some one living at Oxford or at some oxford may 
be the ancestor of Mr. Taxford^ a name easily changed from ^Toxford. 

{d) The London “News” of July 1859 mentions Messrs. Taxford an ' Oxen^ 
ford. 1861 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames^ p, 244, 


32. Ridge, a locality so caid, dial rigg. There ar several. Hence 
the surnames Altridge, Trigg, Trigge, and J^igg, 

(a) The medieval form is Atte Pi^e^ whence Tri^. In the XVL cent, it 
was commonly written 1S60 Lower, Patronymic Britannica. 

Attridge. 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

(ff) Tri^. 1857 and 1891 Hew York Directory ; 1861 Bowditch, 
Suffolk Surnames. 

Trigge. 1861 BoWDiTCH, Suffolk Surnames ; 1891 A^ew York Directory. 
Pigg. 1861 Bowditch, Stffolk Surnames; 1891 Hew York Directory. 
Riggs. '^OWOITCM, Suffolk Surnames ; New York Directory. 


33. Rill. The locativ supemomination atte riUe, ‘ at the rill,’ has 
given us the names Rill and probaWy Trill, 

{d) ^Atterille? 

(b) Messrs. Trill, Houle and Mew Eve in London (1858). 

1S61 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, 290, 
Xrill, Philadelphia Directory. 

(c) Pill. * 1857 and iS^t Hew York Directory ; 1861 Bowditch, 

Suffolk Surnames. 

34. Yew. Some William or John ^alte ewe, ' at the yew/ may 
hav been the ancestor of Mr. Teitt. 


(by Tew. 


' 1857 Hm York Directory; 1861 BOWDITCH, Suffolk 
Surnames, p. 36, 283, 463. 
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XL ' Cases involving saint ; the t attracted to the follow- 
ing name. See, Transactions, xxiv. 99-108. The following 
additional instances ar worth recording. 

§. Saint Ann (xxiv. loi). To the examples given ad the sur- 
names Tmm 2 x\A Tanns^ ixom Saint Anne's (church or well), and 
Tmsweli^ also corruptly Tasewell, Tazewell, Tarswell, Tarzwell, ixom 
Saint Anne's Well. 

(a) Sent Annes cliurch at Aldersgate. 

£ 1548 Chr&n. of Grey Friars of London (Camden Soc. 1851), p. 57. 
^ {f) Tmm. ,i86oLower, i’. p. 339. 

Tanns. . 1 %^*^ New York Directory. 

{d) St. Anne's Well. St. Anne was a great patroness of wells, and there are 
many in different parts of England which bear her name. 

i860 Lower, /I p. 339. 

(b) At Fersheld, Go. Norfolk, there is a St. Anne’s Well, which is vulgarly 

known as Tands Wdl. i860 13. 

Tanswell. The family can trace only to 1588, in the county of Dorset. 
From a James Tanswell born at Buckland-Newton in that shire, descend 
the Tanswells, the Taswells, and the Tazetoells of England and of Vir- 
ginia, U. S. Other orthographies of the name are Tarzwell, l^arsivell, 
Tasewellf etc. i860 Lower, F. B. p. 339. 

12. Saint Etha (xxiv. 105). I note a recent example of Saint 
Teatk. 

There was St. Petroc in the chair, with St. Guron by his side, an’ St. Neot, 

Udy, St. Teatht St. Keverne, St. Wen. 

1894 Q(uiller-Couch), The Delectable Ducky, p. 95. 

I cite two new cases in which the attraction from saifit has taken 
place. 

22. Saint Anbin, whose name is more elegantly speld with the 
ununderstood and therefore aristocratic y, St Aubyn, appears to be 
the tutelar saint of those that call themselvs Tobin and sometimes 
spel themselvs Tobyn. 

(a) iff) Tobyn. The Irish family are believed to be descended from the 
A. Norm. St. Aubyn — the name having formerly been spelt Si. Tobin, 
and then Tobyn. The name is of record in Ireland from the time of 
Edward the Third. It was especially established in the county of Tip- 
perary. D’ Alton, a writer in the Quarterly Review for April, i860, 
speaking of the desire manifested by some of the English settlers in 
Ireland to be thoroughly hibernicized, mentions that the Fitz-Urses 
became Mac-Mahons, and the St Aubyns Dobbin, or Tobin. 

i860 Lower, Patrofiymica Britainiica^ p. 348. 

23. Saint Edmund. Saint Edmund's bury, or Bury Saint Ed- 
mund's in Suffolk, is the source of the surname Tednambury. 

if) Tednambury. 1700 ChauncEV, LLerifordskire, p. 353 (ref. in Lower, 
P.J&.P.340). 
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§ IV. B. Initial R lost See Transactions, xxi¥.: iio--i 22.^ 

XV. Cases involving the possessivs our^your^ etc. 

My proposition as- stated in my second paper (Transact 
TiONS, xxiv. no, in) is, that from the frequent hoEsehoId 
phrases our Richard^ our Robert, your Rickard, your Robert, 
etc., arise, by absorption of the initial i?-, and subsequent 
aspiration, the forms Hich-yHick, Hob, etc. This explanation ' 
being novel, and the contemporary evidence therefor, for 
reasons given in the previous paper, being meager, additional 
evidence wil not be amiss. What is here adduced goes to 
confirm the proposed explanation. I hav not found any facts 
which throw any doiit on the explanation. 

I hav suggested that the common use of Sir before the 
names Richard, Robert, eta, helpt the change in question. 
Perhaps the -r m Master htlgl it also. Master Rickard, 
Master Robert, Master Rauf , etc,, ar very common in Middle 
English. 

1. Richard (xxiv. 1 12). 

Richard. Rroclamaiion of Henry 111 . (Ellis, p. 503.) 

Rickard Rich, Willm Gombis, sherefsj the XX yere [sc. of Henry VI], 

€ 1^02 Arnold^ s Ckron. (iSil),p.,xxxiil 

2. Rich (xxiv. T 13). 

The learned and industrious M. Rich. Hackluit. 

1637 Camden, Remaines, p. 353. 

3. Rickard (xxiv. 113). The AS. Mcard is common in late 
acquittances. See Thorpe, Diplomatarium Aevi Saxonici, 1S65, 
p. 648, etc. 

Rauf Jostlyn, Ricard'Medzm, sherefs; the XXXVII yere [of Hen. VI], 

c 1502 ArmWs Ckron. (iSn), p, xxxiy, 

4. Rick (xxiv. 1 13). Of the form ^Ick, 'Icke I cited no record. 
I find the genitiv form Jckes as a surname, the same as Hickes, Hicks, 
Hix. Of course dck, 'Jcks, as spoken forms, flourish wherever British 
aspirations fail 

fckes. Philadelphia Directory. 

Hick must be the source of the Cpmi^ Mecca. 

Mecca, s.m. Richard, Dick. A man’s name. Pryce (1790). 

1^65 WlULiAM^ JLexum .Cornu-jBritanmmm, p. 212. 
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. The forms Mkk and Hickes^ Hicks siilferd change tO' Higg and 
Higgs ^ which with Higson, formerly Higges son, exist as surnames* 
Compare Higgin, Higgins, tic,, JDiggon, Higginson, etc., with their 
ongm^*Hkkon, Hicken, Hickin. 

Thomas Higges, 1566 Churehwardens^ aceounts of ike town of Lueiiow 
(Camden Soc, iS69),pp. 121, 122. 

George ^1600? Valor Ecchsiasticus, (B, p. 561.) 

Higgs. 1797 in Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, 1861, p. 77. 

Higges sonnes. Of 5 74 Churchwardend accounts of the town of Ludlow 

(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 160, 

Higson. a Calendar of Proc, in Ckancerg (Eliz.'). (B. p. 561.) 

5. Robert (xxiv. 114). I find the supposed form Ohri (arising 
from our ^Okeri for our Roberi) in actual use as a surname. 

(<$) OberL i860 BoWDiTCH, Suffolk Surmmtes, p. 446. 

6 . Rob (xxiv. 1 1 6). The form which I marktwith a star as 
not found, I now find recorded. And of course ^Obb, \ Obbs, ' Obbins, 
^Obbinson, etc., flourish in cockney speech, tho they ar written with 
H — Hobb, Hobbs, Hobbins, Hobbinson. I find, however, Obbinson 
in print. .■ 

OM>e Dudeman. a 1600? Rotuli Liiterarum Clausarum in Turri 

Londonensi. (B. p. 561.) 

Names extinct in Boston . . . Obbinson. 

1^61 'Bov^DITCU, Suffolk Surnames, e^6i, 

8. Robbie, Robby (xxiv. 1 18). I giv an earlier example for Hobbie 
as a surname. 

Sr. Phillipe Knighte./ 

*553 m Ellis, Orig. Letters, 3d set. 1846, iii. 31 1. 

Richard Hobbie. 155^ Ckuj’ckzvardens’' accounts of the town of Ludlow 
(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 123. 

10. Rodge (xxiv. 119). The prevalence of this abbreviated form, 
ME. Roge, was probably aided by the constant use of the written 
abbreviation Rog. or Roff, as Rick in part grew out of the written 
abbreviation Ric. or Ric\ 

Rog' le Bigod [Eng. version Rog' Bigod] . . . Rog' de Ouencv, Rog' de 
Mortemer [Eng. version: of Mortemer]. 

1258 Proclamation of Henry ILL (Ellis, E.E.P., pp. 504, 505.) 

Of Hodge it may be worth while to giv further illustration from 
early records. 

Hodge Feke told me thatt Sym Schepherd is styl with Wylly. 

1448 Paston Letters, ed, Gairdner (1872), i. 69. 

John the sone of Hogge Ratkleff [237] . , . [margin] Memorandum that 
Jon. sone of Ratkiiff [241] . , , 

1452 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner (1872), i. 237, 241. 
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Tis ottr Hodgs^ and I think he lies asleep, 

^599 Two Angry Womm of AMnglm, (Dodsley,, 
ed. Hazlitt, vii. 308.) 

11, Rodj -short for Rodger or Rodge (xxiv. 120). I find the 
decapitate aspirate form Hod as a surname, Hodde, 

Hodde, 1861 BowditcH, Suffolk Surna 7 Hes, p. 320. 

Of Hudde, the Middle English variant, if variant, I find some 
more examples. 

Iludde de Knaresborough. 

a Roitdi Li tier arum Clatisarumin Turri Londonemi, (B. p. 563.) 

Hudde Garcio de Stabulo (* Hod the stable-boy’). 

a 1600? Documents illustrativ of Eng. Hist. (B. p. 563.) 

For the change from Hodde to Hudde, compare rubbed for robbed, 
and rubbery for robbery, in the Scotch of Andrew Fairservice (1818 
Scott, Rob Roy, xiv.). 

12, Roddy (xxiv. 121). Of the derived Hoddy and the variant 
Huddy I ad some examples : 

Alisaunder llody. 1447-4S Shilling ford Letters (Camden Soc. 1871), p. 3. 

Symon Huddy. 1570 Churchwardejis'* accounts of the town of Ludlow 
(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 143. 

Huddy. 1889 Fhiladelphia Directory. 


§ V. Initial D gaind. See Transactions, xxiv. 123-137. 

XVII. Good (xxiv. 123). The following ar additional illustrations 
of good den, godden, for good even. 

Mnadies. Barbarously for God~denne\.o'jO\x. 1611 Cotgrave. 

Good den, good den, Ont Nell. 

1746 Exmoor Courtship (E.D.S. 1879), p. loo. 

Fareweis ar apt to be lingering ; and the words of parting ar oft 
repeated. God be with you is a long phrase to repeat ; it is no 
wonder it was cut down to good-by, as has been shown. Repetition 
like the following would not long continue : 

Civ. Well, God be with you all Come, Frahke. 

Draft. God be with you, father; God be with you. ^Sir Arthur, master 
Oliver, and master Weathercock, sister. Cod be with you all : Gad be 
with you, father: God be with you every one. 

1605 London Prodigal iv. I (Sup|d. Skak. Plays, 1780, il 5^5 )• 

XVIII. Old, as used before personal names. The d was attracted 
to the foliowipg dkme, if that began with a vowel (Transactions, 
xxiv. 125-136.) 
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1. Hick (xxiv. 128). Old Hick, as I liav said, became 0 i{d) 
Dick, Of Dick there ar many sixteenth century examples, tho earlier 
examples ar scarce. 

Thomas Dik, 1549 Churchwardens' accounts of the town of Ludlow 

(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 39. 

Dick Coomes, methinks thou art very pleasant. 

1 $99 Sorter, Two Jngry Hlomen 0/ Ah' ngton, (Dodsley, ed. 
Hazlitt, vii. 283.) 

That’s my good Dick, that’s my sweet Dick! 

X599 Porter, Two Angry Women of Ahngton. 

Of Dickson, Dixon, examples occur of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Dicson . . , Dicsone, 1375 Barbour, (1870), v. 279, ... v. 346. 
Mestresse Dyxon, 1474 Past on Letters, ed. Gairdner, iii. 174. 

Dyxson. 1479 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, iii. 258, 

2. Hickon (xxiv. 128). Old Hickon became Olid) Dickon, 
I ad some more instances of Dickon, Dicken, 

Dicken ap ho^^ [cald Richard ap Howell on preceding page]. 

« 1550 in Ellis, 3d ser. (1846), iii. 14. 

Dickon. Gammer Gtir tote's Needle 

So that is little Dick, 1637 Camden, p. 132. 

3. Hob (xxiv. 129). Here is an example of the very old Hob 
from which in its Middle English use Dob took its origin. 

{a) A very pleasant entertainment between Old Hob and his wife and the 
comical humours of Mopsy and Collin. 

1722 Playbill, quoted in Hist, of Signboards (1866), p. 268. 
{h) Dob, Dobbin- A term for a foolish fellow; also the usual contraction for 
Robert. Northainpion Gloss, 'p. yp. 

Dob must hav existed before the beginning of the modern period. 
I find Dobbs, in the form Dobes, in the sixteenth century. 

The xiij day of May d[i]ed ser Rechard Dobes late mayer of London. 

1556 Machyn, Diary (Camden Soc, 1848), p. 105. 

4. Hobbin (xxiv. 129). Of the derived Dobbin I giv further 
evidence. 

{b) Henry Dobyn. 1447 ShillUigford Letters (Camden Soc. 1871), p. c. 
When Goody Dobbins called me mthy bear. 

1765 in Dodsley, Coll, of Poems, v. 104. 

, 5. Hobby (xxiv. 130). Old Hobby, as I hav intimated, gave rise 
to Dobhy, of which I find a rather early example, expressly as a 
dirainutiv or pet name of Robert 

James they call |mmey; Walter, Watty; Robert, Dobby, &c. 

1602 CarEW, Survey of Cornwall (in Sternberg, Northarntt, 
Gloss, 1S51, p. 30). 
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6, Hodge (xxiv. 130) . I giv early examples of the surname Dodge ^ 
which, as I hav suggested, may come from Old Hodge, 

Peter Dodge [of Stopworth, Cheshire], 1 308 in EncycL Brit. 1 880, xi. 703. 

John Dodge. 1555 Proctor, Hisiorie of Wyatds Rebellion {Antiq. 

Repertory t 1808, iii. 80). 

8, Andrew (xxiv, 13 1). Of dandiprat, originally, as I hav 
conjectured, a person’s name. Dandy Pratt, that is, in formal speech, 
Andrew Pratt, I hav lighted on no instances earlier than those I 
hav alredy cited. But I am able to bring the name Dandy very 
near to the time of Henry VII, in whose reign the term dandipraf 
appears to have arisen. One Dandy” in 1537 sold some timber to 
Lord Cromwell’s steward, for use in the bilding of one of Cromwell’s 
houses, when Cromwell was serving ” the hedsman king, the bloody 
father of Bloody Mary,” and getting his reward in the spoils of 
office. Dandy ” was then a man of some years, engaged in busi- 
ness, and was reported to be at the point of deth. We may suppose 
he was living, and receivd the name Dandy, in Henry VII’s time. 

They have received vj«. loode of tymber of Dandy, and he hath had of 
your Maistership paid by Webster and Christopher Roper Dandy 
when I was there was in perell of dethe, and I suppose ded by this tyme 
... Thomas Grene tellith me that Dandy is full paid for his tymbre 
after the rate iij®. iiij<^. the lode. 

1537 Thomas Thacker, 7h Lord Cromwell, in JEUis, Orig. 

Letters, 3d ser. (1846), iii. 86, 87. 

All the names enumerated in this class, Hick, Hickon (Hig- 
gin), Hob, Hobbin, Hobbie, Hodge, Hod, Hoddy, Andrew, etc., 
with their ordinary derivativs Hicks, Hix, Hickie, Hickey, 
Higgins, etc., Hobbs, Hobbtns, etc., Hodges, Hodson, Andrews, 
etc., and the attracted forms and their derivativs, Dick, Dicks, 
Dix, Dickens, etc., Dickie, Dickey, Dobbs, Dobbin, Dobbim, 
Dobby, Dodge, Dod, Dodd, Daddy, Dandy, etc., have past 
into use as surnames. We ar therefore prepared to believ 
that the following given names, which ar used also as sur- 
names, ar probably the source of the surnames which differ 
from them in spelling and pronunciation only in the posses- 
sion of an initial d. This d I take to be the attracted d of 
old as previously explaind. There ar many pairs of surnames 
of which one differs from the other only in having an initial d\ 
but the explanation ixmx old is not to be prest in the lack 
of positiv evidence. r v : 
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13, Evan. 7 tom oM Evan we may hav Devan, Deven, Devin, 
Diven, and perhaps in part Devon, tho that name so speld properly 
notes a person from the county of Devon, 

(a) TheKediyn . . . Marten \^Old Ewen 01 Evan 

1520 /if (Camden Soc. 184^), p. 58. 

iff) Names extinct in Boston . . . Deven, 

1861 Bowditch, Siiffoik Surnames^ P- 458 - 
Devin, 1821 Philadelphia Directory ; 1891 New York Directory, 

Pigpen, 1891 New York Directory, 

From Evans, Evins, Ivins may come *Devans, Devens, Devins, 
Divens, 

Devens. New York Directory, 

Devins, New York Directory, 

Divens, 1891 New York Directory, 

14. Hobson. Old Hobson would giv Dobson, tho of course Dobson 
is equally wel explaind as directly Dob's son. So of all similar forms. 


(<2) The Pleasant conceits of Old Hobson the Londoner. 

Hist, of Signboards {iZiiO) 2%^, 
if) Dobson. 1821 Philadelphia Directory, 

15. Hodson. Old Hodson would be responsible for Dodson. So 
old Hudson would giv Hudson (see below) . 

(a) Shall we meet at your Huncle ^Odson^s.^^ the lady continued to Clive. 

1855 Thackeray, ii. ch. 2 (1868, p. 19). 

Hodson, Philadelphia Directory, 

if) Dodson and Fogg. 1837 Dickens, Pickwick Papers, 

Dodson. 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

16. How or Howe, an old form of Hugh, now existing only as a 
surname. Old How ox Howe vciB.y be the source of Dow ox Dome, 
both surnames wel known. But these may be from the Dutch, 

(«) * Old Howl [See 0 /i/ next article.] 

(/) Dow. 1821 and 1889 Philadelphia Directory, 

17. Huddy. Old Huddy (originally Hoddy ? see Transactions, 
xxiii. 233) may be the source of 

id) Huddy, 1821 and Philadelphia Directory, 

ib) Duddy, iZzi Philadelphia Directory ; i860 BOWD ITCH, 

Suffolk Surnamesj 4^1 , 

18. Hudson, earlier Huddeson, probably a variant of Hodson. 
Old Hudson would giv Hudson, as Old Hodson would giv Dodson, 

(a) 'KxSciziCi Huddeson. a l^^o? Polls of Parliame?it. (B. p. 563.) 

Hudsons. * 5^9 Churchwardens' ac cotints of the town of Ludlow 

(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 143. 

if) Johan Dudson. 15^^ Churchwardens^ accounts of the town of Ludlow 
(Camden Soc. 1869), p. 109. 
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19. Hiigli, formerly also etc. (see the present paper, p. 100). 
Old Hugh {Hew) may be the original of Dew^ also a sur- 

name certainly not a precipitate of the vaporous dii, Dewes is, 
however, in part at least, of French origin. 

(<3:) And master Arthur and old Hugh your man. 

1602 J. Cooke (?), How a man may choose a good wife from a 
bad, (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, ix. 65.) 

1805 in Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames (1861), p. 92, 
1740 in Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames (1861), p. 272. 

Old Oliver may be the source of the surname 

1821 Philadelphia Directory, 
1 860 Bowditch, Suffolk Surnames, p. 43 1 . 

is a different na 

21. Watt, ME. Watte, Wat, abbreviation of Water, Walter, 
Watt ter, now Walter. Old Watt may be the source of the surname 
Dwott. 

{a) Watt, 1821 Philadelphia Directory. 

{b) Dwott, 1860 Bowditch, Szffolk Surnames, p. 431, 

I hav found two other instances in which the d of old has been 
attracted to a following word : instances which involv common 
adjectivs, and help to prove the asserted attraction from old as occur- 
ring before proper names. 

22. Wizened. One who is wizened is old, or looks old ; and in 
the brutal speech of the multitude, old is pretty sure to be exprest 
whenever there is the least occasion for it. We hear, usually, not of 
^a white-haird man,V^ a decrepit woman,’ ^an ugly hag,’ witch,’ 
all terms which sufficiently connote old, but of ‘ a white-haird old 
man,’ ‘a decrepit old woman,’/ an ugly old hag,’ ^ an old witch.’ So 
with wizened: the usual phrase has been *an old wizened^ (face, 
apple, etc.) ; and this phrase has in provincial use been reduced to 
dwizened, dwizzened, dwizzen'd, with phonetic variants, dozzened, 
dozzeffd, speld also dozen'd, dozand, to support a false etymology 
from doze or daze. See the quotations. So wizenffaced, the next 
entry. Wizened, wizzened, wizzend, wizzent, etc., runs through many 
provincial glossaries. 

{a) 0 ill befa’ yotir wizzenld snout I 

a 1828 Gighfs Lady. (Buchan, Ballads of the North of Scotland, 
1828, i. 133; Child, Ballads, viii. 290.) 


{b") Dew, 
Dewe. 


20. Oliver. 
Dolliver, 

(a) Oliver. 
(^) Dolliver. 
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mzitnid, adj. Shrivelled, withered and corrugated; as an overkept 

apple. iS 6 $ ArKimoUt Gloss. Ckvehnd DiaL ^. 

, ■ Dwimn^d; z.d]. "Withered, wrinkled, shrunk. See ^.Essentially 
wotd. ss I)osctnd QT d. 

1868 Atkinson, Gloss. Cleveland Dial, 160. 
Dozzen'd dozen'd, dozand, adj. Of persons; wrinkled or withered, shrunk, 
effete, feeble in mind and body, shewing the effects of age. Of things; 
(apples or other fruits, &c.) having lost all firmness and roundness, 
withered, wrinkled. SQ^JOtvizzen'd, No doubt identical, radically, with 
dazed or dased \ciz . : a long etymological note in this wrong direction]. 

1868 Atkinson, Gloss. Cleveland Dial, 153. 
Dozzened, sodden. 1873 Harland, Swaledale Gloss, (E.D.S.), p. 12. 

23. Wizen-faced, also wizzen-faced, weazen-faced. In like manner 
* an old wizen faced person ’ shrinks still further to dwizen faced. 

{a) A dingy wizen faced portrait in an oval frame. 

1842 Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 50. 
A little blear-eyed, weazen faced ancient man came creeping out. 

1844 Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Wizzenfaced, adj. Having a thin and wrinkled countenance. 

1 868 Atkinson, Gloss, Cleveland Dial, p. 580. 
(h) Dwizzen-faced, adj. Thin-faced, with a shrunken countenance. 

1868 A/ p. 160. 

Dwizzenfaced, meagre-visaged. 

1875 Robinson, Whitby Gloss, (E.D.S.), p, 58. 


B. Initial D lost See Transactions, xxiv, 137-138. 

' XXL Dish (xxk. 137). I hav not lighted upon any example of 
"^stand-dish, the supposed original of standish, I hav found, how- 
ever, an earlier instance of standish. An Italian fencing-master in 
the reign of Edward VI had a fine standish, with gilt-edged paper, 
pens, ink, wax, pin-dust for wiping pens, and everything complete, 
as in a modem club-room : 

He had in his [fencing-] schoole a large square table with a greene 
carpet, done round with a verie brode rich fringe of gold, alwaies stand- 
ing upon it a verie faire standish covered with crimson velvet, with inke, 
pens, pin-dust, and sealing-waxe, and quiers of very excellent line paper 
gilded, ready for the noblemen and gentlemen (upon occasion) to write 
their letters. 1599 George Silver, Paradoxes of Defence, in 

Antiquarian Repertory, 1807, i. 265. 


§ VI. Initial S gaind or lost. See Transactions, xxiv. 138. 
A, Initial S gaind. 

I. Courser (xxiv. 138). With horse-scourser, in which an initial j 
has been gaind from the preceding compare the obsolete plant- . 
name horse-strong, where has gaind its final j from the follow- 
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ing -strofig; the antecedent form being hares f rangy korestrang, in the 
quotation also hare-strange, the more correct form being harsirang, 
from D. harsirang, G. harnsirenge, strangury : a name applied to an 
umbelliferous plant, Peucedafitim officinale. 

(J) Peucedane, Horse-sirong^ Hore-sirange^ Sowfennell, Salpherwort. 

161I COTGRAVE. 


Other classes of words in which Attraction has taken place, 
and some divisions of classes already noticed, which hav some 
peculiarity or special importance, I must reserv unto an other 
day. What I hav given is not one third of what I hav noted 
down ; and where I hav given most fully, much remains 
unpublisht or undiscoverd. But I must here make a pause 
in the enumeration of special facts, and state some of the 
general facts and conclusions to which they lead. 

Nearly every English consonant has been subjected to 
Attraction. The consonants most attracted hav been 7 i and 
t, and, at a long interval, d and s. I see nothing in their 
phonetic character that explains their yielding to Attrac- 
tion. They hav been attracted because of their accidental 
frequency as final consonants. This frequency is not absolute, 
but is due to the fact that certain words which terminate 
with n or t are of very frequent recurrence — an. in, mine, 
thine, at, that, it, etc. 

Besides the numerous cases of Attraction affecting the 
initial consonant, there ar many cases of Attraction affecting 
the final consonant, not only where a final consonant is car- 
ried over as an initial to the next word (which brings it 
within the category of the present title), but where a final 
consonant is gaind by Attraction from the initial of the 
following word. 

In the paper of which this is the third part I hav treated 
of 37 classes of English words which hav gaind or lost an 
initial consonant by Attraction, enumerating about 440 words 
in the regular order, and treating incidentally with more or 
less fulness, about 240 words more ; in all about 680 words. 
Of many of these the correct etymology is here stated for 
the first time ; of many others etymologies previously in 
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dout ar definitly establisht or definitly refuted. It was my 
intention not even to suggest any etymology of which positiv 
proof could not be presented, and except in a few cases this 
principle has been enforced. To enforce it absolutely I hav 
found a little chilling to the spirit of research. One must 
be permitted to believ and advocate a little more than he 
can prove; and I could not consent to separate myself, by 
a tedious uniformity of unassailable precision, from the general 
company of etymologists. 

I intimated a purpose to set forth facts which show that 
Attraction similar in kind to some of the forms of Attrac- 
tion in English, has operated in other languages. I hav 
found cases of Attraction in Dutch, Low German, German, 
Swedish, New Greek, Old Irish, and other tongues ; but my 
limits forbid their presentation now. The Teutonic cases ar 
of like kind with the English ; the other cases ar peculiar, 
but all rest on the same principle. 

Attraction can prevail only in the presence of inaccurate 
knowledge and hasty judgment. It does not, however, imply 
absence of knowledge or judgment. So far as it goes, indeed, 
Attraction is, as I said in the beginning (Transactions, 
xxiii. 180), a creditable kind of blunder. It is based on the 
reasoning faculty, and shows a desire to be consistent and 
uniform. This is a noble and scientific frame of mind. The 
error is in entering judgment before the case is fully heard. 

Strike, but hear!'' 

As the phenomena of Attraction arise from imperfect 
knowledge and hasty judgment, they may be supposed to be 
rife in barbarous and unwritten languages, and indeed there 
is evidence enough from present observation that Interference 
of all kinds has been running riot in all barbarous tongues 
from the beginning. In view of this fact what ar we to say 
of the talk of primitiv '‘roots''.^ 

My investigations in the field of Attraction, to say nothing 
of other fields which I purposely exclude from this discussion, 
justify, I think, the following etymological conclusions. They 
ar not all new, of course^ but they hav, old and new, the 
merit of being supported by a foundation of new facts. 
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1. An etymological fact known to be true of several words, 
may be found to be true of a great many words, if the law 
inferd from the few known instances be systematically applied 
to all words of apparently similar condition and age. 

2. The application of the inferd law to a particular case 
ought not to be neglected because of superficial improbability 
in that case. In etymology, as in other fields of research, it 
is highly probable that improbable things wil occur. 

3. The etymological probabilities as to the origin of a 
word or phonetic changes therein ar not exhausted by an 
examination of the word and its elements, however minute 
the examination may be. The words or phonetic elements 
which, either in present or in past use, regularly or frequently 
precede or follow it in set phrases or regular discourse, must 
be considerd, and the probable or possible effects of Attrac- 
tion or other interference taken into account. 

4. Interference, under which general term I include Attrac- 
tion, Analogy, Assimilation, Conformation, and other in- 
fluences external to the words affected, has played a greater 
part in English than has heretofore been recognized. 

5. Household speech, and the humor of clipping or abbre- 
viating constantly recurring words, such as the names of 
members of a family, has affected the English language from 
the beginning of the Middle English period. 

6. This abbreviating humor did not exist in Anglo-Saxon, 
but arose out of the stir of mind produced by the Norman 
Conquest and its ramifying consequences. The Anglo-Saxon 
records contain no proof or hint of this habit of speech, and 
the serious and stolid temper of the people, the slow bovine 
movement of the early Teutonic mind, make it highly 
improbable that the humor existed, unless as an undevelopt 
germ. 

7. Familiar words like eye^ egg^ ash, oak, etc., could be 
modified by addition or loss of a consonant, and written as so 
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modified, as early as the year 1200. Precision in the arti- 
ficial separation of a word from the stream of spoken sounds 
of which it formd an actually unseparated part, was not 
regarded much more than artificial uniformity in its spelling. 
At the same time there was a remarkable accuracy in the 
representation of sounds as heard. Words wer heard in the 
attracted form, and wer written accordingly. 

8. Attraction and nearly all the other forms of Interference 
take place within the English pale, and ar due to English 
words. Of foreign influence there is almost none. 

9. Hence, apparent changes not known to be due to foreign 
causes ar probably due to Interference within English, and 
most likely to Attraction or Conformation. 

10. Accordingly, the explanation of the etymology of forms 
which can not be traced with certainty or great probability 
to a. foreign source, ar to be sought within English. 

11. The only sources of English words not from a foreign 
source ar Derivation, Composition, Imitation, Growth or 
“roots” (see my paper on the Recent Emergence of a Pre- 
terit Present in English, Proceedings for 1892), or Inter- 
ference, including Attraction, Derivation, Composition, and, 
usually. Imitation, ar obvious. It follows that words which 
can not be explaind by one of the above named causes ar 
probably of spontaneous growth, or ar the result of Inter- 
ference, including Attraction. 

12. A principle or law even when proved to be widely 
prevalent, as the law of Attraction has been shown to be, is 
not to be pusht too far. There ar many apparent cases of 
Attraction which at the last prove to be delusiv. One may 
not only be misled by a will-o’-the-wisp, but even a trusty 
guide may at the bounds of his own beat be transformd 
into a mocker, and lead one away into the wilderness. 

13. , On the other hand, one may lose by hesitation. 
Experience may p^sy. zeal. The pride of dout is less noble 
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than the zeal of belief. Discoveries ar not made by men 
who wil not move until they ar certain. He finds who seeks ; 
and the gate wil open to him who knocks, tho he knock in 
the dark. 

14. That method of etymology which consists of systematic 
enumeration and classification of words and forms treated, 
with dated proof-texts, is the one that produces the largest 
and the most trustworthy results. Citation of the opinions of 
other scholars, or dissent therefrom, without such enumera- 
tion and proof-texts, is practically valueless. It does not ad 
to knowledge or establish truth. 
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V. — Literary Frauds among the Romans. 

By Prof. ALFRED GUDEMAN, 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In a paper recently published, V the present writer has 
endeavored to give a critical survey of the most interesting 
literary frauds among the Greeks, so far as they antedate our 
era. The succeeding pages deal with the same phenomenon 
in Roman literature to the exclusion, however, of the numer- 
ous Latin '\{r€vS€wiypa(j>a which owe their existence to the 
enthusiasm of the scholars of the Renaissance, These 
forgeries deserve a separate treatment, which I propose to 
furnish in the near future, the bulk of the material being 
already in my bands. 

Compared with the apocryphal literature of the Greeks, 
the Roman '^lt€vBe7riypa(f>a sink into insignificance, both in 
point of number and of quality. The reasons for this differ- 
ence are not far to seek. In the first place, the perpetration 
of literary frauds would seem to demand as a * condition 
precedent ’ the existence of literary models of consummate 
excellence and a reading public educated up to the apprecia- 
tion of literary art. But both these prerequisite elements, so 
abundantly supplied in Hellas, were lacking in Rome, For 
centuries, the conquerors of the Greeks preserved an in- 
different, at times even a hostile, attitude toward literature as 
such, and even after writers of unquestionable talent had 
made their appearance among them, their works were pro- 
duced to a large extent under the overshadowing influence 
of the masterpieces of Hellenic genius. It will thus be seen 
that no incentive or motive existed for the perpetration of 


^ Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, Macmillan, pp. 52-74. 
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literary frauds, as the Latin models available were themselves 
but the reflex of a higher and a foreign literature. A suc- 
cessful forgery is dependent upon the skilful imitation of 
originals. 

Again, we must remember that to the practical and matter- 
of-fact mind of the Roman, literary forgery for its own sake 
would have seemed a useless and profitless occupation. Such 
imitative skill or imaginative power, as he occasionally ex- 
hibited, was employed to better advantage (and unfortunately 
with telling effect) in embellishing the facts of history. 
Hence it does not surprise us, when we observe that most of 
the literary forgeries among the Romans were designed to 
serve some definite, practical turn, the direct outcome of 
political partisanship or personal malice, motives significantly 
rare, if not wholly absent, among the Greeks.^ 

The earliest instance of a literary fraud, and acknowledged 
as such even by Dyer, the zealous advocate of the credibility 
of ancient Roman history, pertains to the reputed books of 
Numa Pompilius. 

The well-known story, related in detail by Livy, ^ on the 
authority of Piso, and by Pliny,® who follows the account of 
the ancient annalist Cassius Hemina, is substantially as fol- 
lows:^ In the consulship of P. Cornelius Cethegus and M. 
Baebius Tamphilus (181 b.c.), one Cn. Terentius,^ a ^scriba,' 
while digging on his farm on the laniculum, discovered two® 
stone chests (8^ x 4^. The one was the tomb of Numa Pom- 
piliiis, as was evidenced by inscriptions in Greek and Latin, 
but on being opened was found to be completely empty. 
The other chest, however, contained the 'Opera omnia' of 
Numa, seven books dealing with pontifical enactments, in 

1 Cf. Class. Stud., pp. 66 ff. 

2 XL. 29. 

3 N. H. XIII. 13, 27, 84 i 

^ Incidental allusions are found in Val. Max. 1 . 1, 12; Festus, p. 173 ; August. 
Civ. Dei, VII. 34 ; [Aurel. Viet.] de viris ill. III. 3 ; Lact. Inst. I. 22, and 
Pint. Num. 22, whose source was Valerius Antias. 

3 So also Festus, Lc., but Liv., l,c., says * in agro L. Petilii scribae dum 
cultores agri altius moliuntur terram.'^ 

3 Pliny, I.C., mentions but one. 
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Latin, while an equal number, ^ written in Greek, inculcated 
philosophical precepts which, according to Valerius Antias 
and Cassius Hemina, were Pythagorean. 

The marvellous state of preservation of these aged papyri 
(cbartae), for they had ‘lain i’ the earth ’ for over five hundred 
years, must have aroused suspicion, even in that uncritical 
age. At least Cassius Hemina took pains to silence it by 
arguments which Pliny seems to have regarded as of sufifi- 

cient validity to merit direct citation.2 

That these writings were a brazen imposture can be easily 
shown. For not to mention the half-mythical existence of 
Numa himself ; not today stress upon the anachronism which 
made him a disciple of Pythagoras,® a century and a half 
before the philosopher was born ; even admitting, finally, 
that papyrus was used as writing material at so early a 
period, the very manner of the discovery of these precious 
documents would suffice to stamp them as a forgery. For 
this particular device has always been in high favor with 
ancient no less than with modern impostors, from the days 
of Acusilaos to Simonides of recent memory, the apparently 
accidental character of such finds being well calculated to 
disarm suspicion, as has been pointed out in my previous 
paper.^ 

1 So Piso. But Valerius Antias gave the numbers as twelve. See Plin. and 
Plut., llcc. 

® I.C., *lapidem fuisse quadratum drciter in media area vinctum candelis quo- 
quoversus in eo lapide insuper libros III. sepositos fuisse, propterea arbitrarier 
non conputuisse et libros citratos fuisse, propterea arbitrarier tineas non tetigisse.’ 

^ This opinion was quite generally held until the days of Cicero (de rep. 11 . 15, 
28 f.) and Livy (XL. 29, 8), although it had long before been refuted by Polybius. 

* Cf. I.C., p. 6a Among the other instanGes not there mentioned, cp. Dares 
Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis, discussed below, and the references in Plut. de fac. 
26 Alex. 7 ; Lucian, Alex. Pseudom. 10 ; Anton. Diog. ap. Phot. col. 166; 
Suet. Caes. 81 ; lul, Obseq. c. 50. The story of the discovery of the writings of 
Aristotle in the cellar of Skepsis (Strabo, XIII, 608 ; Plut. Sulla, 26) is perhaps 
authentic. In modem times, apart from Simonides already cited, the most noted 
instance is that of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, who pretended to 
have discovered arid copied the book of Mormon from golden tablets inscribed 
with mystical characters, the exact locality of the buried documents having been 
pointed out to him by an angel I 
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The philosophical treatises of Numa were subsequently 
burned in the forum by a decree of the Roman Senate, but 
not, as we should suppose, because their spuriousness was 
generally recognized, for it was not; but simply, as Livy 
expressly says and Pliny intimates, because the Romans of 
that day believed the introduction of philosophical doctrines 
to be detrimental to the stability of the commonwealth and 
subversive of civic morality. 

No such apprehension, of course, attached itself to the so- 
called commentarii regunty leges regiae, and the like, which 
purported to represent the religious and legal enactments of 
the kings, and abounded in wise precepts of political conduct. 
They are quoted without suspicion by Roman writers down 
to the latest times. Nevertheless, they too were unquestion- 
ably apocryphal, the really historical elements being also very 
few in number. For, quite apart from the fact that their 
reputed authors probably never had any real existence, we 
have it on the authority of Livy^ himself, that but little 
authentic information concerning early Roman history was 
available, largely owing to the loss of most of the official 
documents in the Gallic conflagration (389 b.g.), which 
destroyed the entire city, with the exception of the Capitol 

In the same category of apocryphal documents, purporting 
to preserve very ancient and trustworthy traditions, must be 
placed the so-called libri linteiy which the historian Licinius 
Macer^ frequently consulted, whenever, we may surmise, other 
sources of information were not at his disposal This linen 
was presumably made of some non-ignitable, indestructible 
material, such as asbestos, for otherwise it were difficult to 
believe that these Minen books ' passed uninjured through 
the Gallic conflagration above mentioned ! 

But while historians seem to have done their utmost in 

^ VI. I quae ab condita urbe Roma ad captam urbem eandem . . . exposui 
res cum vetustate nimia obscuras . . . turn quod parvae et rarae per eadem tem- 
pera litterae fuere, una custodia fidelis memoriae rerum gestarum, et quod, etiam 
in commentariis pontificum aliisque publiqis privatisque erant monumentis, incensa 
urbe pleraeque interiere. Plut >de fortit. Eosa. 13 alludes to this very passage, 

* CC- Liv. IV. 2sOf $4,. 
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patching up a continuous narrative with the more or less 
legendary and forged material accessible to them, a new and 
fruitful source of inaccurate information was furnished by the 
practice of the so-called luzidcitioHes fw^tebres. The conven- 
tional code of ethics seems at all times and in all civilized 
countries to have condoned, if not actually sanctioned, 
embellishment and exaggeration in funeral addresses, on the 
sentimental ground of the ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum.’ Now, 
so far as these post-mortem eulogies confined themselves to 
individuals not identified with great political, social, or intel- 
lectual movements, no harm was done, but when great states- 
men and soldiers were made the object of indiscriminate 
panegyric, as was but too often the case in Rome, and when 
these eulogies were subsequently regarded as trustworthy 
biographical sources, a singular perversion of history was the 
inevitable result.^ 

These laudationes cannot of course, strictly speaking, be 
designated as literary frauds, but as they often deliberately 
falsified historical facts, and by reason of their publication 
came into the possession of a larger public than that for 
which they were originally composed, their incidental men- 
tion in the present discussion will not seem irrelevant. 

The many speeches which ancient historians, Greek as 
well as Roman, put into the mouths of their dramatis per- 
sonae, and upon which they lavish all the resources of their 
stylistic art, are also either wholly fictitious or at best but a 
reflex of what was, in the writer’s knowledge or belief, actually 
said upon certain occasions. Under ordinary circumstances 
these supposititious orations would legitimately fall within the 

1 The evil effects of these laudationes are distinctly recognized by Cicero and 
livy. Cp. Brut. 16, 62 ipsae enim familiae sua quasi ornamenta ac monumenta 
servabant et ad usum , , . et ad memoriam laudum domesticarum et ad illus- 
trandam nobilitatem siiam. Quamquam his laudationihus historia rerum nos- 
trarum est facta mendosior. Multa enim scripta sunt in eis quae facta non sunt, 
falsi iriumphi, plures consulatus^ genera etiam falsa et ad plebem transitiones 
. . . ut, si ego me a M \ Tullio esse dicerem, qui patricius cum Servio Sulpicio 
consul anno decimo post exactos reges fuit; Liv. VIII, 40, 4 vitiatam memoriam 
funebribus laudibus reor falsisque imaginum titulis, dum familia ad se quaeque 
famam renun gestamm honorumque fallenti niendacio trahant. 
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scope of the present inquiry, were it not for the well-known 
fact that the rhetorical exigencies of ancient historiography, 
no less than a time-honored tradition, made it practically 
imperative upon the ancient historian to insert such speeches 
int<» the body of his narrative, — a device which also enabled 
the author to preserve an apparently objective attitude, the 
individuals themselves revealing the psychological motives of 
their actions by which the writer himself, on more or less 
jusdfiable grounds, believed them to have been actuated. 
The historians, moreover, as a rule do not conceal^ the ficti- 
tious nature of these speeches, although it must be said that 
Roman writers, such as Caesar, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, do 
not deal as frankly with their readers as does Thucydides,^ 
doubtless because the origin of these rhetorically finished 
orations was in their day an open secret, and hence not cal- 
culated to deceive any one. 

But, barring the speeches found in historical writings, we 
meet with not a few which were genuine forgeries, if the 
oxymoron be permissible. 

Thus, Cicero informs us that the elder Scipio had left no 
written monuments of his genius,® and yet Livy ^ quotes 
without suspicion a speech of his against Cn. Naevius.® 

1 Sail. Cat. 20 orationem huiusce modi habuit; 50 Caesar . . . buiusce 
modi verba locutus est; 52 huiusce modi orationem habuit. So 58. lug. 9, 13 
hoc modo locutum accepimus; Liv. I. 35 orationem dicitur habuisse (Tarquinius 
Priscus); III. 67 ibi in banc sententiam locutum accipio (sc. Quinctium Capito- 
linum); VI. 40 Ap. Claudius Crassus . . . dicitur . . . locutus in hanc fere sen- 
tentiam esse; Tac. Ag. 29 Calgacus ... in hunc modum locutus fertur; Ann. 
I. 58 verba in hunc modum fuere, and so frequently. The same applies to epistles 
inserted by Sallust and Tacitus, as e.g. Sail. Cat 33, Tac. Ann. III. 53. The only 
exception is Sail Cat 34, where the language itself literal reproduction 

(earum exe7nplum infra scriptum est). Cp. in general Schnorr v. Carolsfeld, Die 
Reden und Briefe bei Sallust, Leipz. 1880; F. Friedersdorff, De oratt. operi Liv., 
insertarum origine et natura, Tilsit, 1886; J. Seeback, De oratt. Tac. libris insertis, 
Celle, 1880. 21.22. 

3 De off. III. I, 4 nulla enim eius [sc. Africani] ingeni monumenta mandata 
litteris, nullum opus otii, nullum solitudinis munus extat. 

^ XXXIX. 52, 3 adversus quern oratio inscripta P, Africani est. 

^ GelL, N. A, IV. 18, 6, cites the memorable answer of Scipio to his accuser, 
adding * fertur etiam oratio quae videtur habita eo die a Scipione et qui dicunt earn 
non veram non eunt infitias quin haec quidem verba fuerint, quae dixi, Scipionis.^ 
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This speech was in all probability forged after Cicero’s time ; 
at least his words seem rather to imply that he knew of no 
such speech than that a conviction of its spuriousness had 
induced him to ignore its existence. 

A supposititious speech of the elder Tib. Gracchus, in 
defence of his father-in-law on the identical occasion above 
referred to, was also extant in Livy’s day.V Possibly both 
speeches were written by the same individual. 

In the case of the apocryphal orations of Servius Sulpicius, 
Cicero not only gives the name of the reputed author, but 
adds that he had often heard from the living lips of none 
other than Sulpicius himself that he was not in the habit of 
consigning his thoughts to writing.^ 

Doubtless many similar forgeries, which served their pur- 
pose as political pamphlets, were circulated during the stirring 
times that led to the downfall of the Republic, but the merely 
ephemeral interest that attached to most documents of this 
kind prevented their preservation. The brevity of such pro- 
ductions, moreover, made no exorbitant demands upon the 
imagination or the rhetorical skill of the forger, and if the 
orator to whom these speeches were ascribed did not possess 
a strongly marked stylistic individuality, the fraud might well 
have escaped detection for some time. Among such oratori- 
cal -ifrevSeTTiypa^a we may mention the alleged replies of 
Catiline and Antonius to Cicero’s speech in toga Candida, 
which were the production of some unknown enemy of 
Cicero.® 

The difficulty of palming off spurious speeches or other writ- 
ings upon the great orators of the Republic seems to have 
been the chief cause why we hear so little of supposititious 
works of Cicero, Caesar, and other famous speakers of the 

1 XXXVIII. 56, 2. 

2 Brut. 56, 205 Sulpicii orationes quae feruntur, eas post mortem eius scripsisse 
P. Canutius putatur, aequalis mens. . - . Ipsius Sulpici nulla oratio est saepeque 
ex eo audivi cum se scribere neque consuesse neque posse diceret; Orat. 38, 132 
nihil Sulpici. 

® Cf. Ascon, Pedian. in tog. cand. p* 95 Or. : feruntur quoque orationes nomine 
illomm (sc. Catilinae Antonii) ediUu^ non ab ipsis scriptae sed ab Ciceronis 
obtrectatoribus quas nesoio an ssttius sit ignorare. 
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day. And even in the case of the few works unjustly at- 
tributed to them, we can never be positive that they were 
written during the lifetime of their reputed authors, it being 
equally possible that they represent nothing more than ordi- 
nary exercises, such as were produced in great abundance in 
the rhetorical schools of the early Empire. 

Among the speeches of Caesar, extant in the time of Sue- 
tonius, there were some which his biographer has no hesita- 
tion in condemning as apocryphal,^ the pro Metello and the 
oratio apud milites in Hispania being cases in point* 

The ancients also possessed a treatise de astris, which is 
frequently quoted as a work of Caesar.^ The citation in 
Pliny has led to the supposition that it was written in Greek. 
But be this as it may, the fact that Suetonius does not 
mention this astronomical work in the list of the dicta- 
tor's writings creates a strong presumption that it bore 
Caesar's name unjustly. Possibly, as has been conjectured, 
the book was compiled at Caesar's suggestion by some 
learned Greek (Sosigenes.^), and was subsequently handed 
down under his name. 

Among the works of Cicero, numerous as they are, there 
were naturally but few yJrevSeTrijpacpa for the reason given 
above. In the extant corpus there is, in fact, but one speech, 
entitled Pridie qnam in exilium iret, which is certainly not 
genuine, though it has come down to us in excellent Mss.® 
Other spurious orations of Cicero are not known to me, for 
the hypercritical arguments by which F. A. Wolf, for instance, 
endeavored to condemn the pro Marcello and some of the 
Catilinarian speeches are now of value only as showing to 
what deplorable aberrations an over-subtle ingenuity may lead. 

1 Suet.Caes. 55 orationes quasdam reliquit inter quas temere quaedam feruntur. 

2 E.g. Plin. N. H. index to Bk. XVIII. ex Tarutio qui graece de astris scripsit, 
Caesare dictatore, qui item; Macrob. Sat. I. l6, 39; Schol. Luc. Phars. X. 185, 

^ The statement of Fenestella, refuted by Asconius, p. 85 Or., that Cicero on 
one occasion defended Catiline against Oodius may, of course, have been based 
upon a supposititious speech. But it was more likely a mere suasoria which 
brought the orator and his two famous enemies into close contact. Cicero’s 
speech in Cass. Dio XLIV. 22-33 to the same class of ‘historical ora- 

tions ’ discussed above, and is in all probability wholly fictitious. 
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A work entitled Chorograpkia, cited as Ciceronian by 
Priscian,^ was in my judgment also a forgery, although 
Cicero is known to have occupied himself with geographical 
studies about the year 59.* 

The spuriousness of the correspondence between Cicero 
and Brutus has, beginning with Markland, been stoutly 
maintained by many scholars, but the genuineness of the 
fragmentary collection is now, I believe, almost unanimously 
conceded.® Even the lost letter which Plutarch ^ cites with 
the proviso et irep apci t(ov ecTt has been shown by 

Mommsen to be free from objections. The letter of Brutus 
to Atticus (I. 17), on the other hand, is certainly a forgery, 
as is also the epistola Ciceronis ad Octavianum. 

The paucity of supposititious letters in Latin literature is, 
in fact, surprising, when we remember that Greek literary 
frauds reach their culmination in the field of epistolography.® 
This may be accounted for on the ground that the Romans 
lacked the motive which prompted the Greek forgeries,* 
although it is quite probable that there were many more 
apocryphal letters in existence than we can now trace, they 
having perished at an early period, either because they pos- 
sessed no intrinsic value or because their spuriousness was 
universally recognized. 

Thus Suetonius tells us that he came upon some elegies 
and a prose letter which he believed were unjustly attributed 
to Horace ; and tradition has, indeed, preserved no trace of 
them.® 

1 II. 267, 5. 

2 Cf. ad Att II. 4, 6, 9, 12, 14, 22. 

® The letter of Brutus to Cic. ( 1 . 16), still suspected by Teuffel-Schwabe, § 188, 
4, 3, seems to me to bear all the marks of genuineness. 

4 Brut 53. 

®Tbis plural, in place of seems, however, to imply that there were 

other letters of Brutus in circulation which were recognized as apocryphal in 
Plutarch’s day. 

6 Class, Stud. pp. 64 ff. '‘ Class. Stud. p. 65. 

® Suet. Vita Herat., p. 47 Rf. : venerunt in manus meas et elegi sub titulo 
eius et epistola prosa oratione quasi commendantis se Maecenati sed utramque 
falsam puto. Nam elegi vulgares, epistola etiam obscura quo vitio minime tene- 
batur. 
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Finally, I mention under this head the apocryphal corre- 
spondence of Seneca and St. Paul, coraprising fourteen 
letters. They were forged at a comparatively early period, 
for they are quoted by Hieronymus ^ and Augustinus.^ The 
idea of a possible friendly intercourse between the famous 
apostle and the pagan philosopher, whose ethical doctrines 
seemed to present so many points of contact with Christian 
teaching, appealed strongly to the early Church fathers. It 
was this that originally called forth the forgery and at the 
same time caused it to be handed down. 

Passing by the literary fraud which some pupils of Quin- 
tilian practised upon their teacher by publishing under his 
name a treatise on Rhetoric which they compiled from 
lecture-notes,^ we conclude our survey of actual forgeries by 
a brief discussion of the Disticha Catonis, Fulgentius, and 
the so-called Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. 

The Disticha Catonis were a collection of pithy ethical 
maxims, compiled about the fourth century, to which the 
name of Cato was attached. This sturdy Roman, himself 
the author of Praecepta and a carmen de moribits, had come 
to be regarded as the prototype of moral wisdom ; his name 
was, therefore, well calculated to enhance the value of a collec- 
tion of this kind. The Disticha Catonis enjoyed a marvellous 
popularity for centuries, being translated even into Greek 
prose, in the twelfth century, by Maximus Planudes, 

Fabius Planciades Fulgentius (c. 480-c. 550), the mythol- 
ogist and grammarian, enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
being the only Roman writer, so far as we know, who delib- 
erately manufactured his evidence by inventing mythical 
authors and illustrating his treatises from works which 
never existed. Thus Latin literature was enriched by such 
legendary titles as Crispinus' Heraclea^ Q. Fabius Lucullus 

1 De viris ill. c. 12. 2 Epist 153. 

® Quint. I. prooem, 7 duo iam sub nomine meo libri ferebantur artis rhetoricae 
neque editi a me neque in hoc comparati. namque alterum sermonem per biduum 
habitum pueri quibus id praestabatur, exceperant, alterum pluribus sane diebus, 
quantum notando consequi potuerant, interceptum boni iuvenes, sed nimium 
amantes mei temerario editionis hon&re ^ulgav^rant 
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epico carmine, Callimorphus in Pisaeis, Antidamas in morali- 
bus libris. A more familiar name meets us in Lucilius comi- 
cus (!) in a play Immolaria; to Fenestella is attributed a work 
entitled Achaica, and the austere Tacitus figures as the author 
of a collection of Facetiae! Fulgentius has many points of 
resemblance to the notorious forger Ftolomaeus ChennuSj and 
Bentley not unjustly styled him ‘homo Malelae germanis- 
simus.’ ^ 

But by far the most noteworthy forgeries met with in 
Latin literature are the elaborate descriptions of the Trojan 
war by two alleged eye-witnesses, Dictys Cretensis and Dares 
Phrygius. The abiding interest that attaches to these pro- 
ductions is not due to any stylistic skill or to an unusual 
power of feigning reality. On the contrary, their underlying 
conception is incredibly naive. They have, however, a claim 
upon our interest, because well-nigh all the information which 
the Middle Ages possessed concerning the Trojan expedition 
was derived from these sources.^ The Homeric epics were 
unknown to Western Europe till the days of Petrarch, to whom 
Nicolaos Sigeros sent a Greek Ms. of the immortal poems 
from Constantinople.® 

The earlier of these fictitious narratives is that of Dictys. 
The work opens with a prologue in which the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending the discovery of these ancient docu- 
ments are given with circumstantial minuteness.^ 

1 On the very threshold of the Dark Ages three other writers followed similar 
methods, but their fabrications are so grotesquely absurd that a mere reference to 
them must suffice, I allude to Aethicus Ister, the anonymous Ravennas, and 
the grammarian, Virgilius Maro. The last mentioned, to cite a few instances, 
quotes as his authorities such names as Balapsidus, Fassica femina, Mitterius 
Spaniensis, and Falanges Laced eraonius 1 These impostors probably belong to 
the seventh century. Cp. Teuffel, Rom. Lit.^ § 497. 

2 H. Dunger, Die Sage des trojan. Krieges in den Bearbeitungen des Mittel- 
alters und ihre antiken Quellen, Dresden, 1869 ; G. Kdrting, Dictys und Dares, 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Troja Sage, Halle, 1874, 

® G. Voigt, Wiederbel. des class. Alterthums, I. 49 f.; P. Nolhac, Petrarque et 
rhumanisme, p. 323. . ,i Petrarch, as may be remarked, entertained no doubt as to 
genuineness of either Dares or Dictys. Cf. P. Nolhac, op. cit., p. 250. 

^ In a few Mss., the pfologtte .li preceded by a letter addressed to Q. Aradius 
Rufinus (a contemporary of ITieodo^us I.) by one L. Septimius, wherein we 
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One Dictys of Gnossos, in Crete, learned in the Phoenician 
tongue, who served under Idomeneus and Meriones, was 
ordered by his commanders to write the history of the war 
(ut annales belli Troiani conscriberet). Complying with this 
request, he composed in all nine (six) books on linden bark and 
in Phoenician characters. On his return to his native island, 
he provided that these memoirs be placed in a tin chest (stanna 
arcula) which was to be buried with him. This was done. 
Thus they lay concealed for over a thousand years, but in the 
13th year of Nero's reign (66 a.b.), an earthquake uncovered 
Dictys' grave and exposed the chest to passers-by. Some 
shepherds, believing that it contained treasures of gold, 
carried it off, but on discovering that the box contained only 
linden bark, inscribed with mysterious signs, brought their 
find to their master, a certain Eupraxides, who in turn handed 
it over to the governor (consularis of the island, Rutilius 
Rufus. This official, suspecting that the documents might 
contain some important state secrets, took them, in company 
with Eupraxides, to Nero. The emperor, immediately recog- 
nizing the handwriting to be in Punic characters, summoned 
skilled interpreters to decipher them, and on learning that 
these were, indeed, the memoirs of one who had taken a per- 
sonal part in the celebrated conflict, he ordered a Greek trans- 
lation to be made of these ^ephemerides,' in order that the 
true story of the Trojan war be given as wide a circulation as 
possible.^ A copy was placed in the Greek library. Euprax- 

are told that the Latin history is but a translation from a Greek original in nine 
books, of which the last four, however, had been epitomized by the writer into 
one book. The letter repeats, barring a few details, the contents of the Prologue. 
The long-standing controversy, whether there ever existed a Greek Dictys, upon 
which the Septimius version was based, has now been definitively decided in the 
affirmative by the exhaustive examination of F. Noack, Philol. Suppl. vol. VI. 
(1893), pp. 401-501, where also the extensive bibliography on this subject is 
given (esp. p. 404), 

1 The use of consularis in this sense does not occur before the fourth century, 
as Job. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw. I. p. 549, has pointed out, and therefore 
constitutes a terminus post quem for the date of the translation. 

2 One should have supposed that this object would have been more easily 
attained if a Latin version had also beeri ra.ade, but in that case Septimius would 
have had no motive for translating these annales a second time ! 
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ides was honored by the bestowal of Roman citizenship and 
sent home loaded with presents. 

The narrative of Dictys covers the whole period from the 
birth of Paris down to the death of Ulysses. Its treatment 
is strictly pragmatic, all supernatural agencies being rigidly 
excluded.^ It departs in numerous details from the Homeric 
account and adds many particulars not met with in our extant 
sources. The whole work, in fact, gives evidence of con- 
siderable learning which would alone suffice to assign its 
composition to a period several centuries earlier than the 
Latin version. It is certainly not later than the time of 
Hadrian if not actually written in that of Nero, and Nero’s 
philhellenic sympathies may well have welcomed a contempo- 
rary account of the Trojan war, his enthusiasm blinding him 
to the very transparent imposture. 

But if the annales of Dictys, in spite of their impossible 
framework, must after all be regarded as a respectable 
specimen of Hellenistic erudition, the parallel forgeries of 
Dares Phrygius, entitled ‘historia de excidio Troiae,’^ stands 
without a rival in the ludicrous absurdity of its information 
and in the naive credulity which its author presumes in his 
readers. The circumstantiality of the narrative, however, and 
the writer’s repeated asseverations concerning the autoptic 
character of his information served to insure to it an even 
greater popularity than the matter-of-fact account of Dictys ; 
and Dares was regarded throughout Byzantian and mediaeval 
times as a trustworthy and authoritative historian. 

The unknown translator, blissfully oblivious of the anachro- 
nism, assumes the mask of none other than Cornelius Nepos, 
who, in a letter to his friend Sallustius Crispus, acquaints us, 

^ This was done, I suspect, to inspire confidence in the historical accuracy 
of the author, this matter-of-fact narrative contrasting strongly with the many 
miraculous features of the Homeric story, or else the Latin translator discarded 
all instances of divine intervention in the original, because of Christian sympathies. 
The former explanation seems to me on the whole the more likely. 

2 The original Greek title was probably ^pvyla TXids. Cf. Aelian V. H. XL 2. 
The name Dares occurs in the Iliad (E 9) as a priest of Hephaestos : B 4 ns 

ip TptSetrcrt Adptys dipPeiBs \ IpeBs *H0at£rro?o. This accounts for his 

partiality to the Trojans, while Dictys is more inclined to favor the Greeks. 
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in the manner of Dictys, with the provenance of these 
precious documents. ^Cum multa ago Athenis ciiriose — 
so runs the short epistle — inveni historiam Daretis Phrygii 
ipsius manu scriptam, ut titulus indicat quam de Graecis et 
Troian is memoriae man davit quam ego summo am ore corn- 
plexus continue transtuli. Cui nihil adiciendum vel diminu- 
endum rei reformandae causa putavi, alioquin mea posset 
videri.i Optimum ergo duxi, ita ut fuit, vere et simpliciter 
perscripta, sic earn ad verbum in latinitatem transvertere^ 
ut legentes cognoscere possent, quomodo res gestae essent ; 
utrumne verum magis esse existiment quod Dares Phrygius 
memoriae commendavit qui per ipsum tempus vixit et mili- 
tavit, cum Graeci Troianos oppugnarent, anne Homero 
credendum, qui post multos annos natus est quam bellum 
hoc gestum est.’ 

As a specimen of the kind of information which Dares 
imparts, we may mention that the war lasted exactly 
10 years, 6 months, and 12 days; as many as 676,000 
fought on the Trojan side, while the Greek army numbered 
886,000 warriors ! The twelfth chapter, perhaps the gem 
of the history, contains the description of the various heroes 
and heroines, of which only a short extract can be given 
here: ‘Helenam similem illis formosam, animi simplicis, 
blandam, cruribus optimis, notam (‘ beauty-spot ’) inter duo 
supercilia habentem, ore pusillo. . , . Priamum, Troianoriim 
regem vultu pulchro, magnum, voci suavi, aquilino corpore. 
Hectorem blaesum, candidum, crispum, strabum, pernicibus 
membris, vultu venerabili, barbatura, decentem, bellicosum, 
animo magno, in civibus clementem, dignum, amore aptum ! ’ 

^ This recalls some similar phrases in Lucian’s Vera Historia, e.g, c. 13 
TOiJroi/s ky<k> o^K ideacrdfJLrjv ' oHf ydp d<plKOvro, AioTrep oi5 8k y pdxj/ at r as <pdcr ets 
avrQp €r6\fjL7)(ra. l8 rd pkvroi TrXrjdos aiirQ>v oi)k: dvkypa^pay pi} rip /cal dmarov 
86^7}. 26 Bctls 8k raura Tricrre^ei ovrojs wore koX adrds iKetire d^lKij- 

rap etaerai djs d\y)dT} \kyu}, Cf. also Dares, c. 1 2 Dares Phrygius qui hanc historiam 
scripsit, ait se militasse usque dum Troia capta est, hos se vidisse, partim proelio 
interfuisse, a Dardanio autem audisse qua facie et natura fuissent Castor et Pollux. 
44 sicut acta diurna indicant quae Dares descripsit. I cannot but help feeling 
that this * Phrygian Iliad ’ must have been unknown to Lucian, for he would 
scarcely have resisted the temptation of holding it up to derision. 
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The style of this history proves it to be later than the 
corresponding translation of Septimius. That it is probably 
not much later than the sixth century may be inferred from 
the fact that it is quoted by Isidorus, who, of course, has no 
doubts as to its genuineness^ As for the date of the Greek 
original, we have a terminus ante quern in the citations of 
Ptolomaeiis Chenniis (c. lOO a.d.) and Aelian, V. H. XL 2 
(also). 

Of the two Greek narratives, everything points to the 
Dictys as the earlier; in fact, the Dares seems to me to have 
been an attempt to out-Dictys Dictys. If so, this will be 
still another argument in favor of the reign of Nero as the 
date for the forged Annales of the Cretan warrior. 

In the case of many '^evhe7rL^pa(!l>a the deceptive label 
seems not to have been attached with any fraudulent intent, 
nor to have been due to the original author. To this category 
belong those treatises which were composed in the rhetorical 
schools of the Empire. 

Perhaps the earliest of these school exercises is the so- 
called Commeniariohm Petitionis, which purports to be a 
letter of Quintus Cicero to his brother, the layman giving 
the experienced politician some gratuitous advice regarding 
the proper manner of conducting a campaign! ‘The subject 
is treated in the stereotype fashion of the schools, the com- 
parative purity of the language alone preventing us from 
dating its composition later than the Augustan period.^ 

Equally spurious are the so-called hivectiva in Ttdlitun 
and its reply, the Invectiva in Sallustium. Both are the 
work of one and the same rhetorician, who made use of the 

^ Orig. I. 41 historiam primus apud nos Moyses . . , conscripsit, apiid gmtiles 
vero primus Dares Phrygius de Graecis et Troianis historiam edidit quam in 
foHis palmarum ab eo conscriptam esse ferunt. This latter statement is not found 
in the extant explanatory epistle, but may have been made in the Greek original. 
The ferunt shows that Isidorus followed some other Latin source. Teuffel, Rom. 
Lit § 471, 4, less plausibly assumes an inaccurate reminiscence, and confusion 
with the libri ex philyra or tiliae of Dictys. 

^ The spuriousness of this pamphlet, which owes its preservation to its incor- 
poration as a letter into Cicero^s correspondence, has now been demonstrated by 
Hendrickson, Am. Jour. Phil XIL (1892), pp. 200-212. 
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polemical literature which the death struggle of the Republic 
called forth. The prevalent belief as to hostile feelings which 
the historian entertained for the orator may well have sug- 
gested the composition of these two suasoriae. Quintilian, 
who quotes the Invectiva in TuUium repeatedly,^ seems not 
to have doubted that Sallust was its author, nor did Donatus 
or Servius,^ and Cicero’s alleged reply is cited as genuine 
by Diomedes,^ The evidence, however, against their authen- 
ticity is conclusive. 

Of a similar provenance are a speech and a Ittttr Ad Cae- 
sarem senem de republican which are attributed to Sallust in 
the single Ms. in which they are preserved. 

But in none of these apocryphal writings is the ‘ scholas- 
tic ’ origin so manifest as in the so-called Declamationes which 
many ancient writers attribute to Quintilian,^ the Mss, being 
anonymous. The extant collection consists of 19 larger and 
14s smaller controversiae, the latter being all that remains 
of 388 pieces known to the ancients. That Quintilian cannot 
have been their author is now all but universally conceded, 
and is demonstrable on internal and^external grounds. Quin- 
tilian himself never mentions them ; their contents are in 
numerous cases incompatible with unequivocal utterances in 
the Institutio ; finally, the language itself is alone sufficient 
to prove plurality of authorship, and is at variance with the 
style of the great rhetorician.^ These controversiae were 
originally anonymous, and their attribution to Quintilian is due 
to some error, the commanding authority of the celebrated 
rhetorician drawing to himself, like some magnet, many trea- 
tises of a rhetorical nature.® 

1 IV. I, 68; IX. 3, 89; XI. i, 24. 

2 Ad Aen. VI. 623. 

« G. L. I. 387. 

* Treb. Poll xxx. tyr. 4, 2; Auson. Proff. Burd, 2, 15; Servius ad Aen. III. 
661; Hieronymus (4 times); Pompeius; Ennodius; Isidorus; Lactantius. 

^ Such stylistic resemblances as are met with are due to similarity of subject- 
matter and the stereotype sameness of the rhetorical vernacular of the schools. 
Cp. my Prolegomena to Tac. Dial, de orat. p. lx. f. 

; ® That this actually happened may stiH be shown in the case of the scholia 
to Horace, attributed to Aero. This collection was compiled between the fifth 
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Anonymity is, in fact, responsible for the great majority of 
fsvSem'ypa<j>a in Latin literature. In some instances (i) an 
erroneous inference or conjecture, based upon real or fancied 
resemblances, either in subject-matter or stylistic tieatment, 
to some well-known work, has caused the false adscription , 
in other cases (2) mere accident led to the insertion of spurious 
writings into the collection of some famous author, the orig- 
inal writer’s name being subsequently overlooked and then 
lost; in still others, finally, (3) anonymous works were inten- 
tionally attributed to illustrious writers for the purpose of 
increasing their value in the eyes of the public. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the first of these causes is 
furnished by the list of Pseudo Vergiliana, such as the Culex, 
Ciris, Dirae, Copa, Catalepta, Aetna, the elegies on Maecenas, 
Moretum, and Epigrammata. Of these the Culex, though 
regarded as Vergilian by Lucan, Martial, Statius, Suetonius, 
Nonius, Donatus, and Servius, is unquestionably suppositi- 
tious. The Ciris not only exhibits many Vergilian reminis- 
cences, but is strongly influenced by Ovid, as has been 
recently demonstrated.^ The poem entitled Aetna is as late 
as the age of Nero, but was written before the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d. Its author is in all probability identical 
with the Lucilius to whom Seneca addresses his Epistolae 
Morales and Naturales Quaestiones. The arguments against 
the genuineness of the other Vergiliana are equally strong, 
with the possible exception of the Moretum, which, if it be 
not a translation by the young Vergil of the Moretum of Par- 
thenius, certainly belongs to the early Augustan era. In any 
case, we have no reason for supposing that any one of these 
poets was guilty of a literary torgery ; and the same applies 

and eighth centuries, and is handed down anonymously in our Mss. Some 
scholar of the fifteenth century, however, believing the extant scholia to be the 
original work of the famous commentator, attached the name of Aero to them, 
if some editor had designedly attributed a collection of * declamationes ’ to Quin- 
tilian, in order to enhance their value or to insure their wider circulation, some 
of our Mss. would in all likelihood have exhibited Quintilian’s name as the 
author. 

1 See the excellent discussion of C. Ganzenmuller, Fleck, Jahrb. Suppl. Vol. 

XX. (1894), pp. 553-657- 
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to the author of the Elegies of Pseudo-Horace mentioned by 
Suetonius. 

All these works were aSecrTrora, when philologians began 
to turn their attention to the Augustan poets. Their elegant 
versification, their classical purity of diction, the palpable 
Vergilian reminiscences in which they abound, certain vague 
traditions, finally, of juvenile poetic effusions on the part of 
the author of the Aeneid,- — all conspired to render Vergilian 
authorship a safe inference. This corpus Vergilianum was 
made before the time of Suetonius, for in his vita Vergilii 
(preserved in the version of Donatus) these minor poems are 
quoted'' as; genuine. 

The corpis Tidul/iamm ipvGsmts another instance, the ele- 
gies of the third book having been composed by one Lygda- 
mus, and, although their author makes no attempt to merge 
his identity into that of Tibullus, they found their way into 
an edition of his works because of their elegiac character 
and a certain resemblance in the subject-matter. The Fane- 
gyrictis in Messaliam was probably Bit rih^^ to Tibullus, 
because of the intimacy which was known to have existed 
between the poet and his patron, Messalla Corvinus.^ 

Of other ^evh€7rijpa<f>af due to wrong inferences, I mention 
the which, for want ^ better shelter, found a safe 

refuge among the dramas of Seneca, although it contains an 
allusion to Nero^s fall, which occurred three years after 
Seneca’s death. This anachronism, added to weighty internal 
reasons, leaves no doubt of its apocryphal character. The 
fact that Seneca himself appears in the play may possibly 
have facilitated its false adscription.^ There remain to be 

^ Many scholars, including even Teulfel, Rom. Lit.® § 245, 4, have attempted 
to account for the composite character of the collection by supposing that it was 
designed to include the poetical effusions of a literary circle which centred about 
Messalla. I have never been able to see the slightest warrant for such an assumption. 

2 The question as to Seneca^s authorship of the other tragedies that bear his 
name, which Bernhardy and others so conhdently denied, is now justly answered 
in the affirmative. Whether, however, the Hercules Oetaeus is at least partly 
spurious is quite another problem, which cannot be discussed here. I agree with 
those who believe thajt the second part has been tampered with. Perhaps the 
original was lost, the extant portion being a later restoration. 
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enumerated Pseudo-Asconius in Verrem, Pseudo-Caesius Bas- 
sius demetris, the Pseudo-Frontinus, which forms the fourth 
book of the genuine Strategemata.hyxt is in reality nothing 
more than an epitome of Valerius Maximus, and the XVIth 
satire of luvenal which is pronounced spurious by the scholiast. 1 

Examples of the second class seem to be rare, the false 
titles being due to the fact that some writings were handed 
down in codices miscellanei. In such cases the title that pre- 
ceded caused the loss of one which followed. I believe the 
Orthographia of Apuleius and some of the spurious poems 
in the Latin Anthology to be instances in point. Another 
example I recognize in the three epitaphs which are attributed 
respectively to the old poets, Naevius, Plautus, and Pacuvius.^ 
But as all these are generally regarded as genuine, ^ they can- 
not be dismissed quite so briefly, for these epitaphs are no 
more authentic than the well-known lines on the tomb of 
Shakespeare. In the first place, it is intrinsically improbable 
that all these early poets were alike so solicitous about a 
proper sepulchral inscription that they took care to compose 
it themselves. Plautus probably died in Rome ; of Naevius 
this is doubtful ; Pacuvius certainly ended his days in far-off 
Tarentum. Is it to be supposed that Varro took the pains 
to collect these epitaphs ? Cicero, it is true, cites the epitaph 

^ ‘ Ista a plerisque exploditur et dicitur non esse luvenalis/ The remaining 
satires — vel invito Ribbeckio — I believe to be genuine. 

2 Cell. N. A. L 24 trium poetarum illustrium epigrammata Cn. Naevii, Plautii, 
M* Pacuvii quae ipsi fecerunt et incidenda sepulchre suo reliquerunt. Epigramma 
Naevii . . . I mm 6 r tales mor idles si foret fas Jiere \Jierent divae Camknae Nae- 
vium poHam j Itdque pdstquam est drchi trddittis ihesduro | obliti sunt Romae 
hquier lingud Latina. , . . Plauti quod dubitassemus an Plauti foret nisi a 
M. Varrone positum esset in libro de poetis primo: postquam est moi-tem apius 
Plautus comoedia luget ( S^aena est deserta^ dein Risus, Ludus locttsque | Et 
numeri innumeri simtd omnes conlacrimarunt. . . . Pacuvii : Adulescens iamen 
etsi pr 6 peras te hoc sdxum rogat ( Ut sese aspicias^ deinde quod scriptum est legas : | 
Lfic sunt poetae Pdcuvi Marci sita [ Qssa. kdc volebam nescius ne essh. Vale, 

® The epigram of Naevius, eg. is said by Sellar, the Roman Poets of the Repub- 
lic, p. 55, to be ‘ the most favorable specimen of his style ’ ; the simple and pathetic 
grandeur of the lines of Pacuvius caused Biicheler, Rhein, Mus. XXXVII. 521, 
to espouse their cause ; and of the Plautus epitaph Ritschl, Parerga, p. 41, 
remarks : ‘ et circa ipsum vitafe finem epigramma factum esse sepulchro inciden- 
dum veri satis est simile,* 
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of Ennius,^ in elegiac verse, which fact is alone sufficient to 
condemn it, but he seems to have had no knowledge of those 
under discussion, although he had every reason to quote them. 
Again, the epitaphs in Gellius do not conform either in style 
or contents to the contemporary sepulchral inscriptions that 
have been preserved, with the possible exception of that of 
Pacuvius.^ Now, Varro is known to have written a work 
entitled Imagines, which contained seven hundred illustra- 
tions of famous men, to which he added suitable epigrams. 
At a later period an epitome of this was made, with the 
illustrations omitted. But the epigrams having once been 
detached, nothing was more natural than that they were sub- 
sequently regarded as genuine productions ; nothing, further, 
is more likely than that the epitaphs which Gellius cites 
from Varro were found in this very collection^ But apart 
from these considerations, there are weighty internal grounds 
which prove the Plautus and Naevius epitaphs, at least, to be 
apocryphal, which fact necessarily involves the spuriousness 
of that on Pacuvius, though otherwise free from objections, 
since all these epigrams are unquestionably derived from one 
and the same source. 

The lines on Naevius breathe, indeed, a sublime self- 
assurance (‘plenus superbiae Campaniae’), which seems to 
have been characteristic of the poet ; nevertheless he cannot 
well have made the sweeping statement attributed to him, 
for the following reason. Naevius still witnessed the a/c/iif 
of Plautus. Now the sympathetic reference to the old poet, 
which Plautus goes out of his way to insert in a passage of 
the Miles Gloriosus,^ certainly implies friendly relations be- 

^ Tusc. Disp, I, 15, 34: loquor de priEcipibus quid poetae? Nonne post mor- 
tem nobilitari volunt? Unde ergo illud? Aspidie^ o dves, senis Enni imaginis 
formam, | Hie vestrum paiucit maxima facta pat rum, | Nemo me dacrumis de- 
cor et nec funera fietu [ Faxit, Cur t volito vivos per ora virum, | 

2 Cp. Teuffel-Schvvabe, Rom. Lit.^ § U5, 2. 

® Gellius, indeed, quotes the Plautus epitaph from Varro’s de poetis, but why 
should it not have been repeated there? The epitaph on Homer is cited directly 
from Varro’s de imaginibus by the same Gellius {III. ii, 6). 

^ V. 21 1 6s columnatdm poetae esse inaudivi barbaro | quoi bini custodes 
semper totis horis dccubant. : ■ 
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tween them ; but if so, it is difficult to understand how 
Naevius could have so completely ignored his younger con- 
temporary by asserting ‘obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua 
Latina’ Clearly this epitaph belongs to a later period, 
namely, that of Varro and Horace, who testifies to the fact 
that the old poet was then greatly admired and in every- 
body’s handsd 

But the lines ascribed to Plautus are open to even weightier 
objections. For not to lay undue stress upon the use of the 
hexameter, 2 introduced in Latin literature in the Ann ales of 
Ennius, I contend that the phrase ‘ numeri innumeri’ cannot 
have been penned by Plautus. It unquestionably owes its 
origin to a time when the marvellous metrical skill of the 
poet was no longer understood or appreciated. This is true 
however, of the days of Cicero and Horace, the contempo- 
raries of Varro ,3 who can certainly not be credited with more 
enlightened views on the subject than the poet whom Ovid 
styled ‘ numerosus.’ 

Of the third class of •\|reu8e7r/'ypa<^a. rendered possible by 
anonymity, in which, however, fraudulent designs undoubtedly 
played some part, the most interesting illustration is furnished 
by the large number of supposititious comedies of Plautus, 
still e.xtant in the time of Varro. As Ritschl long ago 
showed, the last century of the Roman Republic witnessed a 
revival of interest in this all but forgotten idol of the people; 

^ Ep. IL r, 53 Naevius in manibus non est et mentibus baeret [ quasi recens ? 

2 It is highly probable, as Ritschl l.c. suggests, that it was the use of this 
metre which tempted Gellius to doubt the genuineness of the epitaph. 

® Cic. Orat. 55, 184 at corhicorum senarii . . , sic saepe sunt abiecti ut non- 
numquam vix in eis numerus et versus intellegi possit, Hor. A. P. 270 at vestri 
proavi Plautinos et numeros et [ laudavere sales. ^ In the time of Quintilian this 
metrical obtuseness had already reached such a point that he can say (X. i, 99) 
even of the versihcation of Terence ‘plus adhuc habitura gratiae si intra versus 
trimetros stetissent’ and Priscian, de metris Terent, reflecting, as usual, much 
earlier sources, caps the climax by the statement ‘ quosdam vel abnegare esse in 
Terentii comoediis metra vel ea quasi arcana quaedam et ab omnibus doctissemota 
sibi solis esse cognita confirmare.* If this was the view taken of the metres in 
Terence, one can well imagine the perplexity of these critics on being confronted 
with the variegated versification in,, Plautus. This erroneous notion was not ex- 
ploded till the appearance of Bentley’s famous Schediasma de metris Terentianis. 
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for while the popularity of scenic performances had not 
abated, the productivity of comic playwrights had ceased. 
In this perplexity, the domini gregis^ or managers of the day, 
to satisfy the craving of the populace, had recourse to the 
plays of Plautus, which to the younger generation represented 
so many ^ novae fabulae/ But Plautus, like Lope de Vega, 
Cervantes, and Shakespeare in modern times, was extremely 
negligent as to what became of the children of his brain.^ 
Nor must it be forgotten that a Roman poet relinquished 
all rights to his plays, after they had been accepted and 
paid for ,2 Thus it naturally happened that the name of the 
original author was in many cases lost sight of. Now the 
domini gregis of the first century, finding a large number of 
anonymous plays, did not scruple to attach the name of the 
famous playwright to many of them, in order to insure a favor- 
able reception for the play at the outset ; in other instances 
the authorship of Plautus may, however, have been justly 
assumed. When the pinacographic labors of critics, which 
culminated in the work of Varro, were directed to Plautus, no 
fewer than 130 comedies were found bearing his name, but 
of these Varro recognized but 21 (respectively 40) as genuine. 
The others had been attributed to him either with the intent 
to deceive or owing to erroneous conjectures. But this 
eminently plausible explanation of the existence of so many 
Pseudo-Plautine comedies is not the one given by Gellius 
(III. 3), in the locus classicus on the subject. We there read 
the following : in eodem libro (sc. de comoediis Plautinis) M. 
Varronis id quoque scriptum Plautiiim fuisse qtmnpiam 
poetam comoediarum, [Cuius Plautii] quoniam fabulae 'Plauti' 
inscriptae forent, acceptas esse quasi Plautinas, cum essent 
non a Plaiito Plautinae sed a Plautio Plautianae. Ritschl ^ 
could see no reason for rejecting this statement, and since 
M. Hertz ^ drew attention to a painter, M. Plautius, mentioned 

^ Cf. Hor. Ep. II, I, 175 (Plautus) gestit enim numraum in loculos demifctere, 
post hoc I securus cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 

2 Cp. K. Dziatzko, Autor- und Verlagsrecht im Alterthum, in Rhein. Mus. 

XLIX. (1894), pp. 559-577' 

® Parerga, p. 95. ^ De Plautio poeta et pictore, Brest Prooem. 1867. 
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by Pliny (N. H. XXXV. 10, 37 . ^S). whom he identified 
with the alleged comedian, no one has doubted the trust- 
worthy character of the information in Gellius. But if ^ so 
prolific a poet by that name ever existed, it were passing 
strange, that we should know so little about him,^ and that 
even'pliny did not add a word about his poetical achieve- 
ments as well, conceding the two to have been the same.^ 
If, on the other hand, we suppose this namesake in the 
genitive, so to speak, to have written but few comedies, then 
the large number of Pseudo-Plautine plays is not fully 
accounted for, on this hypothesis. 

I feel convinced that scholars have advocated the accept- 
ance of Gellius’ statement, chiefly because they believed that, 
its rejection would involve a fraudulent act on the part of 
Varro, the source of Gellius. But this alternative does not 
exist, for the very passage of Varro under discussion seems 
to me quite unintelligible, unless we regard it as a criticism 
of Vufi'o himself^ of the supposition of some earlier scholar. 
This philologian, whom I am inclined to believe was none 
other than Varro’s teacher, L. Aelius Stilo, confronted with 
the perplexing problem of more than 100 spurious plays 
of Plautus, and not aided, as Varro was, by valuable stylistic 
criteria, may well have taken refuge in the hypothesis of a 
writer Plautius, and in the course of his writings probably 
spoke of fabidae Plautime as if applicable to both. This 
Varro in the excerpt of Gellius refutes ; the possibility, how- 

1 When both Ritschl and Hertz endeavor to meet this objection by saying that 
there are a great many authors known to us only by name, they forget that in the 
cases mentioned by them there is no reason to suppose that the writers ever had 
any real importance, which would not be true of the author of so many plays as 
Plautius must have composed. 

2 I cannot admit that Hertz has been even moderately successful in establish- 

ing the identity. The name Plautius is not rare. We even know of one Novius 
Plautius, also an artist, and a contemporary of Plautus. Cf. Mueller, Arch. 
§ I73» 4. 

2 Ritschl, Parerga, p. 95, indeed, says that one may safely credit Gellius with 
the ability to distinguish Varronian criticism of another from Varro’s own state- 
ment This seems to me; to be begging the question. The excerpting Gellius is 
extremely negligent and not free from misinterpretation, as Ritschl himself admits, 

pp. 87, '107V ■■ ^ , 
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ever, of a confusion on account of the same genitive termina- 
tion of Plautus and Plautius, he of course admitted.^ 

Such then are the principal 'f'€vSe 7 tiypa<f>a in Roman 
literature and the causes that are mainly responsible for 
them. Clear instances of literary forgery, pure and simple, 
are not many; intentional false adscriptions by others than 
the authors of the works themselves we found to be some- 
what more numerous ; by far the large majority of suppositi- 
tious writings was due to anonymity, the deceptive label being 
directly attributable to three causes. 

There still remain a few apocryphal treatises which could 
not properly be included under any of the heads so far 
dealt with. I refer to ^Jr€vS€ 7 rijpa(pa due to homonymity and 
pseudonyniity. 

To the former category belong such treatises as the ^de 
iure pontiJicioF which both Gellius (L 12, 14) and Nonius 
(p. 518) ascribe to the ancient annalist, Fabius Pictor, 
although it seems to have been the work of some obscure 
namesake. 

The poet Ennius was credited with the composition of a 
number of grammatical treatises ; but these were written by 
a younger Ennius, as Suetonius happens to inform us,^ 

The same grammarian is probably meant, and not the old 
poet, who is said by Isidorus, on the authority of Suetonius Q), 
to have been the inventor of a system of stenography. But 
it is incredible that the author of the Annales ever devoted 
his time and attention to a matter of this kind, nor is it likely 
that the need of a shorthand system was felt at a period in 
which Roman oratory had as yet not assumed an artistic form 
or an intrinsic importance. 

Pseudonymity, finally, extremely rare even among the 

1 L, L. VIII. 36, p. 419 Sp. dissimile Plautus et Plautius, commune et huius 
Plauti et Macci, and cf. Ritschl, Parerga, p. 25, note, Varro, however, according 
to Charisius I. 15, p. 59 K. expressly advocated double M’ for the genitive of 
nouns in ius^ a usage which seems not to be earlier than Propertius. Cp. Neue, 
Lat, Formenl. I. p. 85 ff., 91. 

2 de gram, et rhet. i (p, 100 Rf.) quod nonnulU tradunt duos libros de Utteris 
syllabisque, item de metris ab eodem Ennio editos, iure arguit L. Cotta nan poetae 
sed posterioris Enni esse cuius etiam ,de augurandi disciplina volumina feruntur. 
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Greeks,^ is practically unknown in Roman Literature. I am 
able to mention but two instances that may possibly come 
under this head. 

In the schol. Bob. (p. 268 Or.) to Cicero*s speech pro 
Piamioy there occurs this passage : extat autem libelliis 
eiusdem Ciceronis qiii ita inscribitur Edictum L. Racilii, trib. 
pleb. quod sub nomine ipsiits inscripsit in invectionem P. 
Clodii, But in view of the many open attacks which Gicero 
made upon his inveterate enemy, ^ it is extremely improbable 
that he would at any time have deemed it advisable to adopt 
as a mm de plume name of one of his stanchest sup- 
porters and admirers. This Edictum was probably a rhetor- 
ical school exercise. 

The other example is taken from Spartianus, Vita Hadriani, 
16, I, who writes as follows : famae Celebris tarn cupidus 
fuit, ut libros vitae suae scriptos a se libertis suis litteratis 
dederit, ut eos suis nominibus publicarent. nam et Phlegontis 
libri Hadrian i esse dicuntur. But this latter pseudonym seems 
to have been an open secret ; at all events, the biography is 
repeatedly cited by Spartianus under the emperor's name. 

Many other literary frauds in Latin, so far as they are of 
any importance, including extensive interpolations, forged 
inscriptions, and restorations of lacunae, belong to the period 
of the Revival of Learning and do not, therefore, come within 
the scope of the present inquiry. 


1 Qass. Stud., p. 71 f. 

^ Cf. esp. ad Quint, frat. II. i, 3 postea Racilius de privatis me primum sen- 
tentiam rogavit. multa feci verba de toto furore latrocinioque P. Clodii, eum 
tamquam reum accusavi multis et secundis admurmurationibus cuncti senatus 
. . . furebat (sc. Clodius) a Racilio se contumaciter urbaneque vexatum . . . de 
tribunis pleb. longe optimum Racilium habemus. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WiLLiAMSTOWN, Mass., July lO, 1894.. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Session was called to order at 4.15 p.m., 
in Hopkins Hall, by the President, Professor James M. Garnett, of 
the University of Virginia. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 

I. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Asso- 
ciation: — 

E. C, Adams, Principal of the High School, Newburyport, Mass. 

W. A. Adams, Instructor in German, Yale University. 

E. li. Atherton, Master of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

Francis K. Ball, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, University of North Carolina. 

William N, Bates, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek, Harvard University. 

C. PI. Beeson, Instructor in Latin, University of Indiana. 

Robert W. Blake, A.M., Tutor in Greek, College of New Jersey. 

George W. Botsford, Professor of Greek, Bethany College, West Virginia. 

C. F. Brusie, Mount Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N.Y. 

C, T. Copeland, Instructor in English Literature, Plarvard University. 

J. H. Dillard, Professor of Latin, Tulane University. 

A. Judson Eaton, Professor of Latin, McGill University, Montreal. 

W. A. Eckels, Professor of Greek, Ripon College. 

Homer J. Edmiston, Instructor in Latin, Cornell University. 

F. W. Ellis, Professor of Greek, Washburn College, Topeka. 

A. H. Evans, A.M., Instructor in Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Jos, R, Ewing, Professor of Greek, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 

George A. li. Fraser, Professor of Latin, Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
Clarence W. Gleason, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston. ■ ■ ■ • 

Frank P. Graves, Professor of Classical Philology, Tufts College. 

Charles B. Gulick, Ph.D. 

W. D. Hooper, Instructor in Ancient Languages, University of Georgia. 

F, H. Howard, Professor of Latin and Greek, Colgate University. 

J. PL .lioward, Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Indiana. 

J. Corrin Hutchinson, Associate Professor of Greek, University of Minnesota. 
Arthur J. Leacock, A.M., Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

D- 0 . S. Lowell, Teacher of Latin, Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 

Grace H. Macurdy, Instructor in Greek, Vassar College. 
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Maarice W. Mather, Ph,D. ^ - ^ . 

John Morris, Instructor in English and German, University of Georgia. 

William Bishop Owen, Tutor in Greek, University of Chicago. 

M. M. Ramsey, Assistant in Romance Languages, Columbian University. 

Robert L. Sanderson, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University. ^ 
Professor H. Schmidt- Wartenberg, Professor of German, University of Chicago. 

E. D. Scott, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Cheshire Academy, Conn. 

Emily James Smith, Dean of Barnard College. 

Alice Walton, Ph.D., 37 West 49th Street, New York City. 

H. D. Wild, Professor of Latin, Williams College. 

2 . The Association has received invitations to send delegates to the 
tenth session of the Congress of Orientalists, to be held at Geneva in 
September, and to the tenth session of the International Congiess of 
Americanists, to be held at Stockholm in August, 1894. Professor B. 1 . 
Wheeler, who was requested to act as delegate to the first named gather- 
ing, was subsequently compelled to abandon his intention of attending as 
a representative of the Association. 

3. The Transactions for 1893, and the Proceedings containing the 
report of the session at Chicago, were issued in June. Separate copies of 
the Proceedings may be obtained of the Secretary or of the Publishers. 

4. The Executive Committee has resolved to increase for one year at 
least the percentage paid to the publishers for issuing the publications 
of the Association. Since the contract with Messrs. Ginn & Company 
was made (in 1891) the publishers have received 20 % of all sales. During 
1894-95 they will receive 25 %. 

5. The Executive Committee, recognizing the value of a bibliography 
of the work done each year by members of the Association, has voted 
that, beginning with 1894, the Secretary keep a record of all books, 
pamphlets, etc., published by the members, and that a report be made by 
him at each regular annual meeting, which report may be printed in the 
Proceedings- 

Professor Smyth then made his report as Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, for the year 1893-94 : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1892-93 

Fees and Arrears 

Sales of Transactions 

Authors’ Offprints 

Dividends Central N. E. & Western R. R 
Interest . . . 


1293.19 


. , .. ' . 206.24, 

^1113.00 
141.07 

9.00 

6.00 
24.12 


Total receipts for the year 


^249943 
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Proceedings for July ^ 1894. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXIV.) . . . |i 118.70 
Balance on Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXni.) 40.00 

Salary of Secretary ... . . 250.00 

Postage ................ 48.64 

Expressage 2.50 

Stationery and Job Printing . . . . . . . . . 41.47 

Binding . . . ... ; . 2.00 

Incidental . 8.84 

Total expenditures for the year ...... .... ~ $1512.15 

Balance July 7, 1894. ... . • • • * • • • - . 987.28 

; $2499.43 


Attention is called to the fact that the membership dues still 
outstanding for 1892-93 are $221 ; for the years previous to 
1892-93, $348. 

The Chair then appointed Professors Lodge and Sihler to audit 
the Treasurer’s accounts. 

The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
about fifty members present. At subsequent meetings the number 
was somewhat larger. 


I. The Song of the Arval Brothers : The Manes worship in the 
Aryan Period, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of the Washington and 
Lee University. 

In the absence of the author, this paper was presented by Professor 
G. Lodge, of Bryn Mawr College. 

An adequate interpretation of this monument does not exist. The Romans 
seem not to have understood its meaning themselves, as they did not understand 
the somewhat more archaic ‘Carmen Saliare’ (Hor. Ep. 2. i. 85, Quint. I. 6. 40). 
We know from the inscription in which these words occur that the priests read 
the words libellis acceptis, and we can infer not only that the hymn was liable to 
palaeographic variations, but, as Henzen infers (Acta Fratrum Arvalium,, p. 33), that 
the books were used because the words were unintelligible to the priests. In the 
original inscription, dating from the time of Elagabalus, each verse of the hymn 
is repeated three times with numerous epigraphic variants, representing perhaps 
prior manuscript variants. 

I present the text of the hymn, indicating the variants from Merry in his 
Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry. 


enos bases iupabe. 
ne vehier vemarrnar 

sin{i) sincurrere in pleores 
satur fu fere mars limeh saliis) sta Berber 
semunis alternei advoca pit ccmctos 
enos marmor iuvato 

triumpe* ^ ■ > i- 


neve lue rue^ etc. 

sins incur ^ 

I achocapit 
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This I translate as follows: Now ancestors aid ns. Let there be no evil 
famine, nor evil death to rush upon more of us (?). Have thy fill fierce death, 
On the shore of the sea pause O Fever, My enemies other where summon to 

another land, all of them. Now let death aid us, etc. 

This interpretation is based on the assumption that the hymn is a totemic 
charm against fever, and I shall presently compare it with a similar charm from 
the Atharva Veda. First I proceed with an etymological commentary on the hymn. 

Vs, t. Zases. * hearth-gods,’ ancestors.’ I compare 1st Grk. d^Xd<r-rwp 
‘ avenging spirit.’ In connection with the appeal to the Lares to ward off sick- 
ness I note Soph. Trach. 1235 dXatrrbpwv voaetv, where sickness seems to be 
a visitation of the d\d<Tropes, It is fair to identify in the above appeal Lases 
with Mars and berber, the gods of disease, with the diseases. The Lares were 
‘gibbering ghosts’ (cf. Od. X 43)- Lat. lascivus ‘jolly’ derives from ^ noisy.’ 
Grk. Xdo-Kwi ‘shriek,’ ‘howl’ is another congener, and so is Sk. ^ra-s, same 
meaMng. The the Vedic mythic stream between the lower world and 

the earth, and, in Mahabharata, the lower world, is perhaps also a congener, f.e. 

‘ ghost-river,’ by which the gibbering ghosts sit. On the primitiveness of the 
Manes worship I shall speak below. 

In ve 4 uer (vs. 2) we may recognize a rhotacized lues + the pejorative w-; 
cf. O. Muller, Praef. ad. Festum, p. 34, N. 3: Belues (in a gloss ascribed to 
Verrius), egestas quae sold contingere per vasiiiatem, in his behies scriptum 
puto pro velues.xA. velues dictum ut veiovisB The rhotacism is difficult, however, 
unless we assume an -es- stem, gen. working back to a nom/A/^r, cf. arbor 

[j arbos, gen. arbor-is. Ve-marmar would then be also a pejorative compound. 

Another possible reading for vs. 2 is ne Beluae rue ^ for -eni) arma(?s) 
sinlp)^ sincurrere in pleores, vfhtXQ sincurrere is perhaps a gloss for a reading 
actually founded on epigraphic variants in the text save beluae for veluae. Here 
if we connect arma{?i) with armenta ‘ herds,’ and take it in proleptic agreement 
with pleores (?), we may translate : “Let there be no wild beasts to charge our 
cattle, to rush upon more (? of them),” In this vs. the locution sin{i) simur’‘ 
rere calls for explanation. It is syntactically comparable with for datu 

esum ‘to be (about) to give’ (cf. Postgate in CL Rev. 5. 301, Brug. Gr. ii. § 900). 
Comparable also is the Umbrian future (Biich. Urnbr,, p. 195). In sin-currere 
we have a congener of the Sk. preposition saml^ 

1 have taken marmar (if that be the reading) in the sense of ‘ death,’ It is 
comparable with Sk. mdrman ^ moxtdl part of the body,’ both are reduplicated 
forms of the root war,® kinship with ‘ death ’ is self-evident; kinship with 
Mars ‘god of war and death ■ is also obvious. 

It will be objected that the early Italic function of Mars was * god of spring.’ 
Possibly. Correct etymologizing will perhaps unite these functions of this god 

^ Aor. Lat. are made from the ijame root: on the relation of the -iri? and ’She 

suffixes, cf. the author in ‘ Agglutination and Adaptation ’ (Am. Jr. Phil. No. do) , 

2 -xhis is preserved in Latin in other words, e.g. sm^gut'-tus ‘ sob** ^ congener 

of Sk. N/gr ‘ swallow.’ 

Possibly szn-cerus means ‘ with the heart,’ ‘ heartily,* whence ‘ sound,' ‘ sincere.’ Or it may 
mean ‘ single-hearted.’ 

s I refer to my ‘Agglutination and Adaptation* AJP, Nos. 60 and 6t, for an explanation of the 
vocalization. In mdrmmi the reduplication shows the -r and -« steins both. I note in advance 
of the article referred to that the variations of -r and in noun stems are exhibited also in vb. roots. 
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into one* I note that Mars had an Italic consort Nerio or Neriene. In Mars 
I believe we are to see a stem *n^-, whose grade need not concern us now. It is 
possible thus to identify "Apiys with Afars (*JVars}; I)n{d)ra may be brought 
into this group and attached to a stem nr- \\ nr-iA The assumption that in 
/)n{d)ra is a passing sound has already been made (c£ Jacobi in KZ. XXXI, 
p. 3i6 sq.). The source of i) I find in the adjective tnd * on- rushing.* Grass- 
mann remarks (Wort. z. RV. s.v. ind)\ haufig vm. Indra^ selten von andetn 
Gottern. From the frequent combination *ina p.^ra ‘onrushing hero’ was de- 
veloped ind t)ndra* Lat. Mars is for *JVdrs, i.e. nrd-s, Gen. The 

Grk. voc.^Ap-es also shows the stem The change of *Nars to Mars was 

due to mors * death.’ 2 in the Sabine word Nero = * fortis ’ we have a congener 
of *JVarSf and obviously of Grk. dv^p ‘hero,’ The three forms Marmar, 
Maimers ^ 1 | Mavors are evidently reduplicated forms. I find in Ma-vors a 
conscious translation of -mars into terms of -mr ‘hero.’ This reduplication is 
suggested in Greek by the group ^Apes dp^s (E 31). 

When we search for the root to which this group belongs, our proof becomes 
stronger. I find the root in Sk. [j nr-u ‘dance.’ I note the war dance of the 
American Indians, Our savage Aryan ancestors may well have had the same 
custom. At any rate Mars had his college of leaping priests. Indra has the 
standing epithets nrtu^ nrtama ‘dancer.’^ In the Iliad only Ares and the 
weapons of war are characterized by the epithet Bovpos ‘leaping’ : OpdjiTKco. 

The fem. forms JVerzo and Neriene call for some notice. N'er{i)ene can be 
very nearly identified with Indrdnt^ the feminine counterpart of Indra, in regard 
of its formation, especially if we regard the {%) as having crept in from Nerio, 

1 return to vs. 3 of the song : here I have taken Mars = mors, and lunen 
I construe as a ‘suffixless’ locative, a formative type especially common with 
-an stems in Sk., but sparsely represented elsewhere. The correction to sali{sy 
is justified on palaeographic principles. The motive for the corruption may have 
been got from the Salian priests of Mars. In berber I see a reduplicated form to 
the idher (cf. Dunn, Cl. Rev. viii. p.95), Grk. dpdjcTKw ‘leap’; Lat.y^rzh‘kick(?),’ 
‘ strike ’ is also a congener, berber goes back to "^fer-fer, and should have given 
*ferber, but berber was the result of a feeling for the reduplication. I connect 
also fe(r)bris ‘ fever.’ I note that in A. V. 5. 22, to be presently cited, the fever is 
called mustiha ‘ fisticuffer.’ The same personification obtains in our ^ attack,^ 
Get. anschlag, spoken of the onset of disease. In vs. 4 I define semursis by 
‘enemies’: it is the opposite of communis; cf. the doublets segrego 11 congrego, 
sevoco 11 convoco, etc. In alternei I see a form corresponding to Lat. qm^ 
etc., that is to say a * locative,’ and I divide advoca pit. I take pit to be a ‘ suffix- 
less ’ locative to the stem ped-, with a meaning like Umbrian pe'^um * ditch,’ Grk. 
Trbdop ‘ground, earth,’ Sk, pa dd- ‘place,’ ‘locality’: the form pit for ped is due 
to the fact that it had come to be attached in course of time to advoca as a sort 
of future termination. 

^ It is obvious that a gen. *nr-ds might be taken *nrr-ds, or 

2 I compare the Grk, plural ixep-oin^ ‘ men* in which there are elements of ^pords (Sk, 

* mortal/ of dv^P (Sk. «A) ‘ man/ and avOpiorro^ * human’ from dvSpo ‘h° 4 ^Fo<i (: <^vw) ‘possess- 
ing the nature of a man/ where transfer of aspiration is to be recognized. 

2 We must note the variants marmar and mam&r from the last vs. of the song. 

^ Commonly explained as ‘ manliest** 
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The hymn A. V. 5. 22 furnished the starting-point for the above interpretation 
of the Arval Song as a charm against disease. I now offer a translation of a few 

Stanzas of this hymn. 

Stz- I. Agni, drive away the fever from here, 

Soma and Gravan, Varuna, be propitious ; 

Vedi and Barhis, kindlings aflame, 

Let what is hateful be off yonder. 

Stz. 4. I drive it below 

By doing it honor — the fever : 

Let (^akambhara’s assailant 
Go away to the Mahavmas. 

Stz, 8. The Mahavrsas and Miijavants, 

Thy tribesmen, go and devour, 

We dedicate thee these, Fever, 

Or yon other lands, 

Stz. 9. Anr thou wilt not other lands, 

Be complaisant and treat us gently ; 

Ay, the Fever is obliging, 

He will go to the Balhikas. 

Stz, II. Do not make friends of these, 

To wit, consumption, and cough, its fellow; 

From yonder come thou not back hither. 

This I implore thee, Fever. 

With Stz. II I compare vs. 2; ‘‘Let there be no evil famine, evil death to 
rush upon more of us.’^ With Stz. 9 vs. 3: “ Have thy fill, fierce death, take thy 
stand, Fever, at the threshold of the sea.” Stz. 4 illustrates, as was seen just now, 
the interpretation I have assigned to berber. The point of vs. 4 “call our 
enemies to another land,” or (?) “ call upon thy enemies in another land,” is found 
specially in Stz. i and passim in the stanzas cited from the Vedic hymn. 

For the two hymns community of origin is not to be proved ; such charms are 
well-nigh universal, but either charm, as representing a totemic period of culture, 
might root in the Aryan period, and have possibly had a common origin. 

Excursus on the Manes Worship. 

In connecting Lases with Grk. d)Xdcrrwp (p. vi.), we were brought face to face 
with the question whether the Greeks worshipped their ancestors as the Romans 
did the Manes, and the Hindus the Piires. I answer that they did, and give a 
brief sketch of my argument to prove this. 

The Eleusinian mysteries seem to have been instituted for the cultivation of 
a belief in the immortality of the soul. One of the festivals, in honor of the 
resurrection goddess Persephone, was held in ^AvdeiSTrjpLdbv (February) and called 
dvBeffT'bpia, and popularly interpreted as the ‘feast of flowers.’ [The offering 
of flowers and fruits was a part of the Italic and Hindu ritual in the worship of 
ancestors.] 
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In dvBmr^pia I see * 4 v 0 €(p)-(rTVai which I compare with Ij&X^ m-fer 4 ae 
[not Hnderiae or ^imberiae, because of association with the uncompounded (?) 
firiae ‘ feast days’], and Sk. a-dhmr’-d-s'^ * Soma offering.’ [This I shall explain 
in another place as somewhat more closely connected with the rites to the 
Pitres.] 

In point of ritual practice details of the Vedic ritual correspond closely with 
Circe’s directions to Odysseus how _to secure an audience with the dead {k 518 
sq.). In the Vedic rites as given in Aqv. Grh. Sutra 2. 5 the sacrifice consisted of 
boiled-rice, sesamum (barley), rice-milk, meal-pap with honey and curds, rum 
and boiled rice, made into lumps and sometimes put in pits. Water was also a 
sacrificial object for the Pitres. Odysseus was directed to make libations with 
imkiKpiiTip (honey and milk), iibi'C ofvy (sweet wine), and vdart. (water), over 
which he was to throw barley meal. He was also to dig a pit. 

In the rites of the Arval brothers (Henzen, Acta PY Arv., p, 26) wine and incense 
were employed in the service within the temple, and probably milk in the sacrifice 
on the turf (the pits ?). {mulsum) seems also to have been used. 

A sacrifice of meal-pap was probably also made from jars (Henzen, l.c., p. 27). 
[These jars I explain to be images of the ancestors, and compare the sex-marked 
jars of the Vedic rite, A?v. Grh, Su. 4. 5. 2.] 

A further point is the correspondence of time between the Eleusinian mysteries 
and one of the Roman festivals to the Manes; thus the dvde{p)<rT’/}pLa were cele- 
brated in February, and the corresponding Latin rites were called [It Is 

suggested that Februa is a decomposite for *in-fe(r)-brua,] 

A further coincidence in a name of the Hindu, Greek, and Roman rites is to 
be noted. The Romans had a tradition (Ov. Fasti v. 421 sq.) that the month 
Mai us was sacred to the Manes, and Varro tells us (L. 1 ^. 6. 4. 34) thnt Maius 
is from mdioribus. One of the Manes festivals was called mdia. Among the 
Greeks two festivals were called pueydKot^f the Dionysia and the Eleusinia. The 
epithet peydXifj belongs also to the chthonic goddesses Demeter and Persephone, 
and Dionysus was a chthonic divinity too; now pbyas is an etymological congener 
of md lores nnd of Mdia. In the Hindu ritual a feast of the Pitres was cele- 

^ Etymologies to justify the lossof-p- in -(p)(rTp- will be produced when, this study is printed entire. 

® The Aryans perhaps had underground dwellings with a sort of trap door. (Note the 
subterranean dwellings of the Germans, Tac. Gctm. XVI.) And perhaps in a~dhvardr we have 
a compound ‘without doors,' a prehistoric conception of the grave as a ‘ bourne from which no 
traveller returns.' In the sense of what has been said above (p. vi. foot-note 4}, we can connect 
FOK-ej ‘ doors’, with Y'E.m-estra ‘ windows,' and likewise a-Ba.V'O.ro^ ‘ the immortal dead,’ with Lat. 
iN-FER-zhie ‘rites to the immortals.' The Sk. root dkvan was doubtless originally due to the 
same impulse as the English word ‘slam'; it means (i) to cover up, (2) to make a noise; 
its doublet means ‘injure,' ‘entrap.’ I compare the Eng. vb. ‘ to floor'; with dkvr is 

comparable Yj&x. furere ‘rage.' I compare * the furies,' with dkvar&s ‘daemoni- 
scher wesen,’ and fur * thief,' with dhuria ‘ deceiver'; possibly ^ip ‘ thief,’ is for patterned 
on drjp |( <f>Tjp * wild beast,' and prevailed because of association with <pipeiif in the phrase Ayeiv kcu 
<piep€LVt influenced doubtless also by ‘ cheat/ 

It is hard to separate inj^ertae Sk. adkvard, * rites to the dead/ from tnfer^-s^ Sk. ddhara- 
* lower.' The -z/- in adhvard h parasitic. Thus t explain the Sk. doublet II Ats pro- 

duces anticipatory rounding, whence i'Or for In Lat. beside Gr. ‘ six ' we have perhaps 
a similar affection. The syllable -w- is always, spoken with rounding. Who will say that a 
Gen. *dAa.H-os* did not become the so-called * velars’ are to be explained: 

they arc either compounds of guttural 4- w oc thaey are gutturals -f a parasitic w of anticipative 
rounding. ■: ?, . v ■ 
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brated each montli, called i^raddkam, more important were the astahds, 
feasts of the Pitres celebrated on the 8th day of four successive months, Novem- 
ber-February. The one of these that occurred in (January) was the 

most important, and might take the place of all the others. This Muglia may 
well be connected with * great,’ Grk. Lat. The technical 

name of the deified grandfather was pitd-maha. I suggest that in Lat. Mazus^ 
Sk. Magh-a, we have an Aryan month-name got from the festival to the Manes} 

In my study of Vedic hymns bearing on the funeral rites, in order to fix the 
meaning of a^dkvar-d, the following etymology suggested itself: NEPT-unus = 
*(H€)ir0T-i5dw:' = Sk. nApaT ‘son of the waters,’ a personification of 

Agni in the form of lightning, as has been supposed. ^ 

In R. V. X. 15 3^ ndpdtam is used alone, without apam, according to my in- 
terpretation .2 At ii. 35. 14^ is certainly used as short fox {apam) ndp^re, 

where is suggested by the connection. In the Vedas, however, the per- 

sonification cannot be said to have differentiated into an independent* deity. 
Note however the legend of Agni hiding in the waters. 

For the change from *Ne7ror-t5(£ajv to Uoriddcav I suggest two reasons, 
shortening by haplolalia in an oath formula NeTrorifiaom ; 2^, In Greek the 
personification of apdfzz ndpdt had become complete, and had passed from the 
stage of ‘son of the waters ’to that of ‘lord (Tr^ri-) of the waters.’ The very 
ending -iSifwv is found in Vedic. At R.V. 3. 29. 3^^ Agtii is called iddyd/i puirdk 
‘ son of zVfi,’ ^ I suggest also the division of Neptunus into Nepoi unus. In ’•unuS' 
I see a gen. sg. = Sk. ‘ of water.’ Thus in Nept-unus we have a translation 
xA apazn ndpdt} 

With Neptune and Poseidon the Greeks and Romans associated the horse. 
In R. V. ii. 35. fia, the hymn devoted to apam ndpdt we have d^vasya dtra jdnund 
asyd ca svhr : ‘ the birth of the horse is in him, and his is light,’ where dtra as 
well as asyd (Ludwig after Sayana) is a pronominal form referring to apam 
ndpdt. 

^ I see in Manes a by-form of magnus and compare ex-^(g)men : agmen. In examen the 
specialization of meaning allows this phonetic treatment. In agmen relation to ago was felt. 
So in dignus relation with dec-us, in magnus relation with magzs, whereas the isolated Manes 
shows the regular phonetic treatment. But Latin shows a trace of this association in the constant 
application of m&gfia (Aen. iv. 654) and maior (ib. ii. 773, Ov. Fast. ii. 503) to the shades 
{imago) of the dead. Thus fenum * hay/ is to be connected with Grk. ^ay<slv * eat/ from 
*/eyinum^ and fenns ‘interest/ with Sk. \/bhaj ‘share,’ from */eij-nos. Back of both forms 
lies */ag‘no. The palatalisation of the vowel is precisely comparable with the change in 
dtgnum: dec-us. Note that fenus atnd fenum are isolated words. 

I add to this group kayvos ‘salacious’; leno ‘pander/ to a lie’ (for a cf. infra, p. xi.). 

* This interpretation I find mentioned also in Ludwig’s R. V. v. 420. 

® The lingual d is not original, but the result of association with the fid * worship/ ifd 
* praise/ I connect this id-d with the .fidh- j| id- ‘ burn/ and define by (?) ‘ kindlings ’ ; ida was 
a sacrificial food of ghee. It is doubtless in gradation with Horn. etSap * food/ used possibly first 
of a liquid food, and so perhaps associated, as its inflection hints, with vSup * water.’ 

♦Johansson in I. F. iv. p. 144 attempts to give to n&Pai the definition ‘ w.ater' in the Aryan 
period, and suggests that Sk. adb/tyds, dat. to ‘ water ' comes from *ubdbhyds. His semantic 
is inconclusive, for the as.sociatio,ns with water all derive in connection with the ‘ god of the 
waters,’ as here demonstrated. The regular form was liable to confusion with abJiy&s 

dat. fern., to the demonstrative. I suggest that in adbhyds we see a contamination from ud- 
‘ water.* Thus uda (Ins. sg. R. V. v. 41. 14^, cf. api, ib. viii. 4. 30) and apds (ib. v. 41. 14^’)* 
enable us to infer an *udbhyds as the analogical source of adbhyds. 
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For the various interpretations of this legend (Ludwig R. V. iv. p. 182) I 
suggest a mucL simpler one. According to the now received theories, the Aryans 
had a stem ekwe ‘horse,’ and a stem aqa ‘water.’ In my ‘ Agglutination and 
Adaptation’ (AJP, No. 60) I recur to the theory of the primordial sound 
(which I designate by a instead of a») for the earliest period. In Class. Rev. 
vii. p. 60, I suggested that for the relative stem, we ought to write a 
compound demonstrative from ke^ + ve-. I have stated above (p. ix. n. 2) that 
in my belief the so-called velars are nothing but ordinary gutturals affected 
by anticipative rounding. 

There are absolutely no unimpeachable examples to prove a difference between 
the treatment of the so-called velars y, etc., and palatals + a labial spirant kw^ etc.^ 
But waiving this last point, we see the Aryans possessed of a stem aya ‘ water,’ 
and a stem a^ze/a ‘ horse.’ The lightning {apam ndpat) as the bringer of the 
rain, a common feature of Vedic descriptions, created the ‘ water ’ (aya), and 
* water ’ was confused with ‘ horse ’ {akwaP) — a sort of primitive pun. As a matter 
of fact I believe that both nouns are derived from a primitive ai*® — ‘swift,’ applied 
indifferently to the scudding clouds, or the running brook (cf. ‘ run ’ = stream in 
BmU Rwt) , or the fleet steed. 

Remarks on the paper were made by Professor Minton Warren. 

2. Omission as a Means of Phonetic Representation, by Charles 
P. G. Scott. 

In a liberal view of the meaning of the word. Omission plays in the fonetic 
representation of English a very extensiv part indeed. For example, there is an 
f herd in rough and toughs there ar two fs herd in philosophy and phosphorus^ 
but there is no / seen, and it is merely by a convenient fiction that we say gk 
(dzht 8tsh) or ph (pi 8tsh) represents f. But the fiction is convenient, and it 
has a basis of fact. The the ph^ had a right to exist in these words, once, and 
they ment what they then said. Now they “ preserv history; ” which is a great 
thing. The Italians and the Spaniards hav no ph^ and spel filosofia^ fosforo, and 
the like; but what is the condition of Italy and Spain to-day? 

For an other example, take the various “glides,” “slurs,’? “vanishes,” which 
may be herd, by a fine ear, between, or before, or after sounds having their 
proper representations, but which hav no sign to indicate their existence. There 
is a vanish to i (t^, iy) in marine^ see^i, etc., to 8 (8h ei) in vale, vail, veil, etc., 
to d (o“, ou), in so, sole, soul, etc., to ff (Cl^, uw), in rue, yew, you, etc.; there is 
something in initial s ox f that is not present in final s ox f, and so on; but these 
accompaniments ai; not represented in ordinary notation, partly because they ar 
fleeting, evasiv and variable, and partly because, altho they do not “ go without 
saying,” they may very wel go without spelling. They may be left to the esoteric 
minutiosity of fonetic precisians. In ordinary spelling, Omission is good enuf 
for them. 

In the words and forms I shal cite the Omission has to do with essential ele- 
ments, sounds which ar a part of the framework of words and ar such as he who 
runs may hear. 

^ I defer for the present the demonstration of this point in full, involving a discussion of 
Sk. dgva : Imro^s and O.Bulg. zvlrl .• ^rfp> ‘ wild beast.’ 
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1. Burgll. Ill this Scottish form and its compounds, Dryburgh^ Edinburgh^ 
JeSurgh, and other place-names, a vowel is herd for which no representativ 
appears. The word is pronounced bur^o, and is often indeed speld with 
or without the petty apostrofe at the end. We can not say that the final vowel 
is represented by gk We must draw the line somewhere. 

Historically the case is clear. In the A.S. burh, by reason of the trild r and 
the palatal k a vowel was often herd, and therefore often written, between the 
r and the k-^buruk In the inflected forms this vowel appears as f, and works 
mutation of u toy — genitiv, dativ, and accusativ whence the modern form 
Eury, and -bitry (-bedt) in place-names. The nominativ form burb, in the 
expanded form burub, went thru its own changes, and emerged as the modern 
borough (bur^o), in composition -borougk -boro\ -boro, ^bro. The form burh 
emerged in Scottish as burgh, where the gh was and should be pronounced as 
a guttural. This form has prevaiid in the spelling, however, even where the form 
pronounced is the disyllable borough, boro. The result is, on the face of dt, that 
a vowel is pronounced without a sign to indicate it. 

The case is parallel on one side to the case of alarm, which by reason of the- 
former vigor of the r, got to be pronounced with an evoked vowel, alarum or 
alarom ; which alarum is now partly differenced from its original. So the Irish- 
man pronounces arm ‘arum’ or"*arrum,’ as the Old High German cald it aram; 
and Hosea Biglow talks of the ‘ellum,’ and Mrs. Cluppins of ‘spazzums.’ 

2. Eighth. The word eighth is pronounced 6tth — the vowel t or the difthong 
n followd by /, and that followd by tk But the written word, tho containing 
a now silent guttural, has no character to represent the tj for the / there seen 
obviously belongs to the th. The / sounded is left unrepresented. Historically 
as well as fonetically the word ought to be speld eightih {eight -tk), repre- 
senting M.E. eigktetke, etc., A.S. eahtSa. 

3. One. This word is pronounced wun, with an initial w sound. But where 
is the character to represent it? like the Spanish fleet, it can not be seen; and 
for the same reason-^ it is not in sight The w arose from labializing the former 
initial vowel o — 07 ie, pronounced on (as it stil is in alone, atone SiXid only), then 
w 5 n, then wfin or wun, then wun. One thus labialized, was formerly often speld 
honestly with a w. Wone is common in i6th century print, and won appears 
much erlier. 

In eschewing al maner doublenesse, 

To make too joys insted of won grevance. 
a 1400 Chaucer [?] Ms. Cantab. Ff. i. 6. f. 104. (H. p. 937,) 
For won gose and for 2 pyggs xviiid. 

1460 Account of ike expence of the entertainment given by the first 
mayor of Rochester (in Aniiq. Repertory, 1808, hi. 147). 

Ther was never a freake wone foot wolde fie. 

a 1550 Hunting of the Cheviot. (Child, Ballads, VII. 38.) 
Wan. One. Still in use. 1847 Halliwell. 

He was now yelling after Mrs. Harmon, to know if she was not satisfied 
with wan gutther-snojpe that she must go and pick up another. 

1887 Howells, The Ministers Charge, p. 338. 
Now, passon, do ’e know of wan? 1894 Blackmore, Ferlycross, p. 315. 

4. Once. Hie fonetic history of once follows that of one. It was in Middle 
English ones o^nes a,nd became wofnes^ wdns, wflns, wuns, wuns. I find it speld 
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wonus in the i6th century, and it often appears in modern dialect notation as 
woncej wunce, wance, wonst, wansU 

Ther stode wonus a coke on Seynt Pale stepull toppe. 

a 1550 in Rdiq. Aniiq. i. 82 (H. p, 8 i 0 . 

Wonst, Once; on purpose. Lane, 1847 Halli well. 

Wanee, Once. Devon. 1847 Halliwell. 

** You be to coom to wance ; ” her vowel sounds were of the purest Devon- 
shire air, winged by many a quill, but never summed in pen by any. 

1894 Blackmore, p. 276. 

There ar three terminations, involving three large classes of words, in which 
a vowel is herd without representation. I mean the terminations ~le equivalent 
to -//, -re equivalent to -er, and ’j equivalent to ~es, 

5. -le. In de as occurring after a consonant, in -Me, -gie, -pk, -ble, -He, 

-die, -sle, -zle, there is herd before the / an obscure vowel This vowel is histori- 
cally, in most cases, an obscured e or i or o or u, the termination being formerly, 
in erly modern Eng., in M.E., or in A.S., -<?/, -? 7 , -ol, -uL The vowel as now 
herd has been identified with the natural glide” between a consonant and /, 
or with the initial murmur of /, and most foneticians content themselves with 
ignoring the vowel, and calling the merged sounds ^‘syllabic /,” which they write 
/, or / or / or V. Of these, the last is the best notation, because it shows most 
clearly the fact that there is a vowel omitted before /. In ratile (rsetH, rset'l), ripple 
(rip% rzp'd), etc., there is a syllabic/; in raiiimg (xseHling), rippling (tilling), 
etc., there is no syllabic /, tho we may make one — r£)et'’l-mg, r/p^l-/ng. Compare 
aMely (8'b’l-l/, ^^b’l-/), novf aMy (S'bU). Historically the vowel is usually <f — • 
rallle, hr ee lei- (wyrt); apple, A.S. eeppel; caille, M.E. caiel, etc. The e is 

retaind in some uses of certain words while dropt in others; mantel = mantle, 
battel = battle ; compare mettle metaL After m and w, -el prevails; trammel, 
channel, etc. 

6 . -re. The case of -re for -er is similar to that of -le for -el. In the mouths 
of those who pronounce the namely, northern Americans, Scotch, Irish, and 
northern Englishmen, there is a vowel followd by r. In the mouths of southern 
Englishmen, as Sweet and Murray teach us, there is a vowel, with no r following. 
Centre, for example, is pronounced by most English-speaking persons s<fn'tor, but 
by London Englishmen it is pronounced s^'nTo or s<?nT^. 

Now in centre pronounced sm'tor there ar tw’o vowels pronounced. One of 
them is not represented. The final e is not the second pronounced e. It is not 
“ transposed,” but is silent, ded — as ded as the e in have or gone. The history 
of centre is this : The Greek Kkv-rpo-v became the Latin cen-tru-m, this the Ital- 
ian cen-iro. Old French cen-tre, pronounced as written, with the developt s for 
c and the obscured final e — s<fnTre. The Old French centre became the Middle 
English centre, pronounced and written the same. Later, with the general loss 
of obscure final e, centre became fonetically sm^tr-, and this developt a new 
obscure e, between the / and r. It was then speld center, the old final e being 
omitted. And so it was with number, chamber, eager, tiger and other words from 
Latin, and with timber and other words from Anglo-Saxon. Centre, then, consists 
as so speld of six letters, of which one, final e, or, in South British pronunciation, 
two, r and e, ar totally silent. The second vowel herd is not represented at all. 
In center so speld, all the sounds ar represented. Center is thus both fonetic- 
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ally and liistorically tlie correct spelling. in' present spelling arose out of 

a blunder and is defended through ignorance. 

7. -’s. The most common genitiv or possessiv suffix in A.S. was This 
remaind in M.E. as -/j (identical then in form with the plural suffix -4?^), pro- 
nounced -es or in certain positions -^2 — a pronunciation sometimes acknowledged 
in spelling, as armez for a7'mes (kr'mez) later arm's (irmz). In modern English 
the suffix is after most consonants reduced to -5, pronounced s or z according to 
the preceding consonant — (ships), Md's (kzdz), etc. This was written 
simply -s until about the year 1680, when the custom of indicating the omitted 
vowel, or rather of marking off the case-ending, by an apostrofe, became com- 
mon, and the possessiv skips was written skip's, kids kid's, mans man's, etc. 

When the nominativ ended in a sibilant, -s (-j, -w, -ce, -x), -z (-z, -zz, -j, 
-se), -sh (-sh, -ch, -che),-zh (-gi), -tsh (^^tch, -ch), -dzh (>dge, -ge), the e before 
the final sibilant of the possessiv did not fall out, so that the possessiv and the 
plural forms remaind alike in -^es — lasses, lances, bushes,, witches, churches, judges, 
foxes, etc. 

Here was the opportunity of the wooden Walkers and Lindley Murrays of that 
age. Finding the apostrofe used in possessiv forms where there was an actual 
omission of a once existing vowel, as in man's, bird's, etc., they began to use the 
apostrofe in all possessivs, as a ** sign.” The apostrofe was thus used in possessivs 
like horses, lances, judges, vfhxdh wer written horse's, lance's, judge's, as if they wer 
formed from horse -f 's, etc., whereas they represent M.E. kors-es (A.S. kors-es), 
launches, jug-es, with the full genitiv suffix -if^. The ^ in hors-e is not identical 
historically with the e in hors-es. Theyar of different origin; and moreover one 
is ded (nay, it never existed 1 — A.S. hors) and the other stil livs. 

The forms horse's, lance's, judge's, etc., ar irrational in that the apostrofe 
indicates an omission which has not taken place either in speech or in writing; 
hut the apostrofe may do as a ** sign.’’ 

But the wooden regularists went further. They not only used the apostrofe 
where a vowel had been omitted in pronunciation a century and more ago, and 
where the vowel was not omitted either in pronunciation or writing, but they 
actually thrust out of the writing the vowel then and stil pronounced and gave 
the apostrofe a new office — that of representing, not a vowel omitted, but a 
vowel utterd. After -s, -^ss, -sh, -ch, -jr, the termination -4?.y was reduced to 's, 
and they wrote, and so we now all write, lass's, bush's, witch's, church's, fox's, etc. 
The plural form has not been sofisticated, and we write lasses, bushes, witches, 
churches, foxes, etc,, with exactly the same pronunciation as the possessiv. In 
lass's we have three esses (or, as we see it written, dsj, pronounced as s+e+z. 
In we hav two esses, pronounced as e-fs-l- e 4 * z. 

Examples of the apostrofed possessiv do not become common befpre 1680. 
The older notation without the apostrofe has never wholly ceast. Sir Frederick 
Madden in his fine edition of Layamon (1847), ^.nd the Rev. Oswald Cockayne in 
his Saxon Leechdoms (1861), reject the apostrofe. 

The following examples illustrate the two notations. 

And with thy blessings Steele my Lances point. 

1623 Shakespeare, Rich. II, i. 3. 74 (F^ p. 26). 

A Witches Prayer.;, 1695 CONGR EVE, Love for Love, iv. 21 (1710, i. 460). 

Their Ancestress's, Arms. , 1799 Yorke, jRoyai Tribes of Wales, p. 50. 
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The A idaiross's blood. lygS CohmiDGE, Anc. Marineryh ^i$. 

The Marquis's man. 1855 Thackeray, 7'he Newcomes^ ii. 9 (1868, p. 106). 
McNish's ** Anatomy of Drunkenness ” was published there, 1855; and 
“Typical Forms of Creation,” in 1856. 

'^o^mTGn, Suffolk Surnames, 

111 now my weary limbs repose 

Beneath this bush's friendly shade. 1864 Sir Guy <ie Guy, p. 10, 
But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge's arch of stone 
As rounded in the stream. 

1874 Longfellow, Charles Sumner, 

‘Independence of thought of his own’ — as if it could have been some- 
body eisfs. iSg^ Academy, Aug. 4, p. 81. 

The next two cases ar of common vowel letters. 

8. i. What we ar pleased to call “long i” is a difthong, pronounced nor- 
mally ai (with dialectal variants aei, oi, oi, etc.) and composed of a, long or short, 
followed by i short (‘ee ’ short, not ‘1’ short). The name of the letter in Latin 
and in A.S. was i, pronounced t. We call it ai. What our forefathers cald ts 
and speld, like honest men, just as they pronounced it, is, we now spel ice and 
pronounce ais. They pronounced and wrote wid; we write wide and pronounce 
waid. So the A.S. side is now side, said ; yfin is pine, pain ; niht is night, nait ; 
liht is light, lait *, and so on. So Latin fintius, finite, fainait ; Latin mtlia, 
K,^, mil, Ti. mile, mdd, eiz. 

The following shows the original and the present spoken forms of these 
words : — 

t (the letter) ts w td s tde p in n iht f tn ttus 

a i ais w a i d s a i d . . p a i n n a i . . t fainait.... 

9. 11. This letter, cald in Latin u (w) as it is spelt, is now cald in English 

yu (yoo). In words from the Latin thru French, or directly, long u is pro- 

nounced in most positions yfi, or i 0 , id. The Latin tisus is in English use, pro- 
nounced yds; hnit{n-') union yilcalynny f^mus is fume fidm; mhsa is muse 
midz; cumulus is cumulhis cid^miultjs; computare is compute, compidt^, etc. Here 
is a consonant, y, or a consonantized vowel, i, left wholly unrepresented. 

d (the letter) d s u s 1i n 16 (n-) f d m u s m d s a 

yd yds.... y d n y u n fidm.... midz.. 

When an / or an precedes the u, the interpolated i is stil supposed to be 
pronounced, tho teeming millions drop it or hav never used it. People ar sup- 
posed to pronounce lucid YAhid, lunar XAJ nice (orlid'na),r2//<? ridl, rumor rd^mor 
(or rd'ma), but most say just Id'nar, rdl, rd'mor, etc. I know of no reason why 
this natural reversion to the old and stable pronunciation of u in such positions 
should be opposed. Indeed, most dictionaries now admit d after r — rdl, etc. 
And so where the u = iu> u is not in the Latin : lieu-ten^ ant liu-t^fn'ant, lu-t^'n'- 
ant; new nid, now often nd. Most persons within my observation pronounce 
newspaper ndz^pSper, or nds'pdper, tho all agree that we ought to say nidz^p^per; 
and Netv York, outside of dictionaries and other fairy-books, is commonly nd york. 
One hears even nd yok. 
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In the independent spelling of the i6th century the English pronunciation of 
use and other words was sometimes plainly confest I find for use the spellings 
youse and yowse^ more than once. 

Money receyvede to the youse of the churche. 

15 62 Churchwardens' accounts of the town of Ludlow (Camden 
Soc. 1869), p. 112. 

He and his wyffe did knolege yt for my yotvse, 

c 1560 Account quoted in Hall, Society in the Elizabethan 

(1887), p. 57. 

I hear y« ar very v^Cliyoussed and no bringer up y® have. 

1570 Iady Hungerford, Letter to the Duchess of Eeria, quoted in 
Hall, Society in the Elizabethan Age (1887), p. 249. 

The fonetic instinct asserts itself in all ages. Mr. Sweet, a man of ‘‘this 
so-cald nineteenth century,”, spels without mitigation or remorse ‘yWr,’ and 
usefully fuwsflV 

juws sb. gebrauch, nutzen. juwsfli adj. niitzlich. 

Handbuch des gesprochenen Englisch^^. 

In eu or ew^ pronounced yfi, the consonant y is represented by the e (<?>«> 
i > j >y), as in ewcy ewer^ etc. Sometimes the y is put on visibly. Yew was 
erlier ew^ and beside the surname Ewell 1 find Yewell, 

In one instance I find the digraf properly fi, used as equivalent to ifi. 
The name of Samuel Houston and of the city in Texas named after him, and of 
other towns of the same name, is commonly pronounced hifis'tqn; but Houston 
street in New York is pronounced haus^tun. The original pronunciation must 
hav been hfis^tun. 

10. ou. The digraf ou in out^ bounds etc., contains an unrepresented sound. 
This ou is pronounced au (with variants sen, ^u, ou), but the 0 does not really 
represent the first sound a. The digraf ou was introduced into English from Old 
French to represent the simple sound fi {00') \ it is composed of the letter o^ then 
common in the value fi (as it is in mod. E. do, move, etc.) and the letter w, 
the historical representativ of the same sound, ou retains its former value, 
by the preservativ influence of w, in wound (wfind) (which is also pronounced 
waund, by conformity to the changed pronunciation of found, round, etc., 
formerly ffind, rfind, etc,); and has that value in words recently taken from 
the French — group, soup, troupe, etc. So that otit (aut) is really a + (?^^ ( = u) + t; 
bound (baund) b + a+£)ftj ( = u) + n-fd. Compare aoudad (^Cu-dad or a-fi^- 
dad). The vowel a is not represented at all, tho it is common and convenient to 
treat the 0 as standing for the first element of the difthong, as if it wer 6, which 
seems very like k (a) (compare papa, in books pronounced pa-p^', in actual 
speech now commonly pd'pa, in dialect stories often written poppa, popper). 
The non-appearance of the a in the written digraf is tacitly admitted in the 
Yankee dialect spellings haouse, haow, naow, iaown, etc., representing hseus, 
haeu, nmu, tseun, for the regular haus, hau, nau, taun. See Holmes {One-Hoss 
Shay), Lowell {Biglom Papers), Mrs. Stowe, etc. 

11. a. I might mention an other class of words in which an i or y interpolated 
in speech is not recognized in Spelling, but the use is now dialectal or obsolete. 
I mean the words in which cm k before the sound a (written a) or ai (written i) 
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is followd by the consonant y, that is, palatalized; as in car (pton. ciar kyar 
ky^ ), card (ci^rd ky^rd ky^d), kind (ciaind, kyaind). This manner of pronun- 
ciation is not now recognized in standard English, 

12. ch. In the difone written ch and pronounced tsh, there is a / herd, but 
not written. It is written in the other spelling ich, which is the regular medial 
and final spelling of the difone in question. We write pitchy witch, catch, watch, 
fetch, vetch, etc., where in Middle English we find picche, wicche, cacche, wacche, 
fecche,vecche, etc.; an original /-f sh appears in wet-shod, dialectal watshod, speld 
watched, watcherd in HalliwelL The / is a genuin fonetic improvement, and 
ought not to be thrust out in reformd spelling purporting to be based on fo- 
netic principles. It is no improvement to spell pitch *pich,’ catch ^cach,’ etc. 
The t is all right; it is the ch which calls for reform. Why notpitsh ? 

Many words, however, both of Anglo-Saxon and of French provenience, faild 
to receiv the fonetic insert t, and we hav, with initial ch, chick, chill, etc., chair, 
chance, char?n, etc., with medial ch, bachelor^ achieve, sachel, etc., with final ch, 
each, much, such, which, bench, winch, etc., rich, search, touch, etc. These ar 
the words defectivly speld, wdthout their existent but unrecognized t. Yet many 
of these words with medial or final ch wer in the i6th and 17th centuries often 
speld with their /, in good honest fashion — batckeler (1617), atchieve (as late as 
1765), coatche (1578), didchy, lurtcker ozdch (15S2 Mulcaster), croutch 

(1582 id.), slowtch (1582 id.), partch (1577)* riich (1596), satchel (a spelling 
stii in use), mutch, sutch (we often see sitch for sich), sertcke (1530 Palsgrave), 
hitch (1577), etc. So in surnames we hav Bachelor and Batchelor, Rick and 
Ritch, Richey and Ritchie, Prichard and Pritchard, Mickell and Mitchell, and 
in local names Lichfield and Litchfield. The name of the 8th letter is written 
either ache or aitch. 

Initial tch and isk, tsch ar becoming wel known in English and German tran- 
scriptions of Russian and Oriental words. But initial tch is found in English 
words also. The word chair is speld tcheir in Lyndesay’s Thrie Estaits (1602, 
!. 1953 ), and the word tchick, verb and noun, imitativ of a clicking or clucking 
sound, is found in Sir Walter Scott {Quentin Durward, ch, 14) and in HarpePs 
Magazine, vol. 76, p. 32. Howells uses this tchick without a vowel to its back — 
tchk, tckk, ichk!” (1887 The MinisUPs Charge, p. 355 ). 

13* j or g(e). Parallel to tsh is the sonant form dzh. The component d 
is acknowledged in the common spelling dg^e), as in badge, edge, judge, lodge, 
knowledge, dudgeon, badger^ lecher, etc,, in which the ^ is a true fonetic 
insert, the Middle English forms being hage or bagge, egge, juge, logge, know- 
lege or knowleche, dogeon, etc. But the d is not always inserted. It never 
appears initially except in some Oriental words of recent introduction. The usual 
initial spelling of dzh is j or g, as in jet, gem, etc. The medial and final spelling 
is either Mg{e) as above, or as in page, rage, allege, cabbage, damage, savage, 

pigeon, hinge, etc. But in these words, the component d was often recognized in 
the 1 6th, 17th, and i8th centuries, as in alledge (1530), cabbadge and cabbidge, 
chardge (1538), damadge, priviledge, savadge, pidgeon, hindge, etc. We stil see 
widgeon beside wigeon, Bahbadge bcside Babbage, Talmadge beside Talmage, 
etc., and porridge has driven out the crliesr porrage. In journal, journey, etc., 
as compared with their Latin source diptmtis, it appears that j represents the 
Latin i, and that the d pronounced is unrepresented. In joke, judge, etc.. 
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the j in English represents only the Latin z (=y), which took on an initial d by 
analogy with words having original di', thus, i > (d)l = di, > di > dy > dzh =/. 

14. t. The Latin / before i appears now in German with a following j pro- 
nounced but not written ; L. naiio{n-) mfion (na-tsi-dn'). In 

Swedish the i is followd in pronunciation by sh : nation (nd-tshon'). In French 
the i is pronounced s: and so in English, with the further change of si to si and 
sh: O.F. nation, nacion, M.E. nation, nacion, nacioun (nd-si-hnQ, mod. E. nation 
(na'si-un, nse 5 %n, now nS'shun). 

15. oi. The spelling choir, pronounced cwair, according to Sweet cwaio, is 

merely a disguise of the true form quire, imitating modern French choeur. Gold- 
smith rimes choir with Loire, We hav in English several words from the French 
ending in -oir, which we pronounce *‘like the French” — or at least in a non- 
English fashion, which with many is the szmt memoir pronounced mem'- 

wdr, reservoir pronounced r^z-er-vw6r', or r^z'-er-vwdr, pronounced 

2eb'-a-tw6r^ moire pronounced mw6r, etc., with variations. The French oi is 
renderd wa or wd or w6. The w is represented by the 0 (compare Portuguese 
Hnpa for Latin lingua'). The i represents a, as in vin (veh, vseh) it represents 
e or ge. The French pronunciation wo for oi or oy is recognized in the late i6th 
century spelling hwoy (1600 Hakluyt), buoy (1605 Shakespea:re), for erlier boy 
(1530), boye (1466), from O.F. boye. There ar really 3 forms of this word; (i) 
the original boy (boi), universal among sailors ; (2) the later bwoy, now buoy, 
properly pronounced bwoi ; (3) a doutful form, of unestablisht spelling, pro- 
nounced bhb’, represented perhaps by the obsolete spellings boe, bouye, buye, 
buie, depending rather upon the D. boei (pronounced bh'f) than upon the French. 

The paper ended with several reflections and morals, to which it is here 
necessary to apply the principle of Omission. 

Remarks were made by Professors Lodge and March, by Mr. 
Ingraham-, and by the author. 


3. The Athenian Polemarch, by Dr. Guy V. Thompson, of Yale 
University. 

Bruno Keil (Die solonische Verfassung, 1892, S. 114, Anm. i) proposes to fill 
the lacuna before Adrrous QA 07 )valiap TroXiTela 4. 2) with the words 
rdy fibv, so as to remove the inconsistency between this sentence and K^TipododaL 

Kal rabrujp Kal rhs dXXas dpxds in 4. 3. Replying to the objection that the 
generals were never chosen by lot, he says that while this is true for the time after 
Kleisthenes, it is not true for the time before him, the reasons being that the 
polemarch led the army as late as 490 B.C.; not until 501/0 were ten generals 
chosen, one from each phyle; the development of the crTparriyla does not there- 
fore begin until 501 /o; consequently the generals and hipparchs must have been 
“ untere Beamte ” at so early a time as that of Drakon. 

Against Keil’s view two points may be stated : first, the polemarch did not 
“ lead the army” in 490, in the sense intended by Keil; secondly, there are indi- 
cations of the development of the o-Tparriyia before the time of Kleisthenes. 
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I. The part whicli the polemarcli had in the battle of Marathon — for this is 
what Keil alludes to — is set forth in Herod. VI. 109 £ The polemarch was not 
in command of a phyle on the field of battle (Stein ad /oc,). He did not have 
chief command, for in sections no~ii it is distinctly stated that Miltiades was 
general-in-chief. The position of the polemarch in the battle of Marathon was 
purely honorary. It was the survival of a real power, which we know from *Ad» 
■roX. 3. 2 he once possessed. To be sure, *A^. toX. 22. 2 contains the statement 
T^s dwdcTTjs o-TparLas Tiysfxbv 6 7ro\d/jt,apxoi in a description of the Kleisthe- 
nean constitution. But the power of the polemarch in 500 B.c. may reasonably be 
assumed to have been the same as in 490 B.c. What it was in 490 should be clear 
from Herod. VI. 109 ff., discussed above. Aristotle drew his account of the reforms 
of Kleisthenes from Herodotos (Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen. I. 

and ’A 0 . toX. 22. 2 should be interpreted in the light of Herod. VI. 109 ff. 

II. At least three instances are known of Athenian arparTjyoi having chief 

command before the time of Kleisthenes. First, Phrynon was general and chief 
in command in the expedition from Athens which captured Sigeion 610 b.c. 
Strabo XIII. 38, p. 599, TrXevcrm iirl rbv ^pvvcoya a-rpaTTjybVf kt\. The same 
story is told by Polyainos crrp, I. 25, Diog. Laert. I. 74, Suidas s.v. litTraKbs^ all 
no doubt coming from Strabo’s source, which seems to have been Bemetrios of 
Skepsis through Apollodoros (Niese, Rh. Mus. 32, 267-307; Christ, Gr. Littera- 
turges. 456). Not much reliance, however, is to be placed on the accuracy of the 
use of the word crrparTjyd^ in these accounts. The second instance is that of 
Alkmaion, in the first sacred war, which was ended in 590 B.c. by the victory of 
the Amphiktyons over Krisa. Plutarch, Solon, ii, *AX/Cjaa^wj', ob XbAiav, *A 0 Tjval(av 
(TrparTjybs dvayiypaTrrai. This statement rests ultimately, as we may fairly 
assume from dyaydypawra,i,Vipon the authority of an official record. The third 
instance is that of Peisistratos, who, as general of the Athenians, took Nisaia, the 
port of Megara, in 570 B.c. Herod. I. 59-64, where is not decisive; 

*A 0 . iroX. 22. 16, Il€£cr^a*T/)aro? dT^pi>aytaybs xal iTTparTjyds cSy, Cf. 17. 8. 

These instances indicate that the decline of the military power of the pole- 
march began as early as the end of the seventh century. Two other considera- 
tions support this view: first, judicial duties became attached to the office of 
polemarch before the time of Drakon CAO. ttoX. 3. 5). This being the case the 
polemarchs became more and more confined to the city, and if they still retained 
the chief control in ’war, it was in an advisory capacity only, unless the field of 
battle were near at hand, as in 490. Further, when the Athenians began to send 
out commercial and colonizing expeditions, as they did in 610 and again in 560, 
the generals must have become the actual commanders and have assumed most 
if not all of the military power of the polemarch. Secondly, Solon provided that 
the nine archons should be chosen by lot out of forty men selected from the 
phylae, ten from each, instead of being elected by all the citizens, as under the 
constitution of Drakon. Under this system the polemarch was frequently a man 
of little or no experience as a leader in war, and the practical management of 
wars must have fallen to the generals. 

The question when the polemarch lost his actual command cannot be answered. 
But we know from *A 0 . tqX 3 that when the office was created he was what his 
name indicates, the leader in war. The office was created before the seventh 
century B.c. We have seen that he did not have chief command of the army in 
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501 /o and not always before, even as far back as 610, when his power was already 
yielding to that of the It seems probable then that the development 

of the ^rrpaTTjyid began by the end of the seventh century, and that the generals 
of Drakon’s time are not to be classed, as by Keil, among the ** untere Beamte.” 

Remarks were made by Professors Elweil and Seymour, and by 
the author. 

4. On the inscriptional Hymn to Apollo, recently discovered at 
Delphi, by Professor F. D. Allen of Harvard University. 

The condition and contents of this inscription, published by Weil and Reinach 
in the Bulleiin de Correspmdance HdUnique, 17, p. 569, were briefly described. 
The composition is in continuous paeons (_ _), without traces of strophic 

arrangement. This, and the other lyric fragments found at Delphi, confirm what 
we learned from Isyllus’s paean, that lyric poetry was written by the ancients like 
prose, no attempt being made to represent to the eye its phrases or rhythmical 
divisions. The date of the hymn is after 279 B.C., but cannot be exactly fixed. 

A curious feature of the text is that in those syllables which are divided between 
two notes of the music the vowel is written double : Even short 

vowels: The diphthongs are treated in two ways. In the case of 

ei, ot, and ov the whole diphthong is repeated (juavremoy, ^oioijSos, ipt^pofxovov). 
But eu is doubled as epu, av as aow (raa^pw), and at either as aet or atet. This 
has its bearing on pronunciation. The latter method is clearly an attempt to dis- 
tribute the two elements of the diphthong between the two notes, et representing 
merely a long i -sound and ov a long «-sound. In the case of eiei, ovov, om, on the 
other hand, the graphic repetition of the whole diphthong obviously means that 
these diphthongs were nothing but digraphs for simple sounds. For an actual 
repetition of both elements of a real diphthong would be grotesque. It follows, 
then, that, at the time when this hymn was inscribed, pt, as well as u and ov, was 
monophthongal. 

The musical signs engraved above the syllables find their interpretation in 
what we already know of the Greek notation. The key of the composition is 
thus fixed as the Phrj'gian; that is, three flats according to Greek reckoning, the 
actual pitch being, however, about a third lower. At least a part of the compo- 
sition is in either the enharmonic or chromatic genus, but it is impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to determine positively which of the two is 
intended, as the notation for the two was identical, though the pitch of many notes 
differed. Two alien notes, not belonging in the regular Phrygian scale, occur. 
One of them (“ B = gfe) occurs but once. The other O ” = bjj) recurs fre- 
quently, and appears to be used much as the note bj} would be used in a com- 
position in C minor, — as the sharp seventh, that is, of the minor scale. We 
have hitherto supposed that the ancient minor scales used only the flat seventh, 
but this appears to be erroneous. It is to be observed that in this hymn the flat 
seventh (bj^) does not occur at all, and seems to be studiously avoided. 

Other points about ancient music which seem to be established by this impor- 
tant find are first, the possibility of combining diatonic and chromatic (or enhar- 
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monic) music in one and the same composition; and secondly, the possibility 
of temporary modulation into related keys, effected partly by the use of the 
die^evyfxipiiiJP and the <TvP 7 }p.ixiv(av forms of the scales within the same composition, 
and partly by the introduction of alien tones, not included in either of these 
forms. The melody of this hymn evidently exemplifies one of the more complex 
developments of ancient art. Its progressions are strange, and for the most part 
unpleasant to our ears. 

Remarks were made by Professors Wright and Smyth. 

The President then appointed the following Committees : — 

On Place of Meeting : Professors Allen, Warren, Plainer. 

On Officers for 1894-95 : Professors Hart, C. F. Smith, E. T, 
Merrill 

Professor Hart then alluded to the death of Professor Whitney, 
the first President of the Association, and for many years a member 
of the Executive Committee. Professors Hart, March, and Seymour 
were appointed a committee to prepare resolutions in reference to 
the death of Professor Whitney. 

Adjourned at 6.15 p.M. 


Evening Session. 

At eight o'clock the Association reassembled, in the College Chapel, 
to listen to the address of the President of the Association. The 
speaker was introduced by Franklin Carter, President of Williams 
College, who extended a welcome to the Association on behalf of 
the Trustees and Faculty of Williams College. 

5. The Progress of English Philology, by Professor James M. 
Garnett, of the University of Virginia, President of the Association. 

After a brief reference to the progress of philological science during the twenty- 
five years’ existence of the Association, and the contributions of the members of 
the Association to it, Professor Garnett paid a tribute to the memory of the late 
Professor Whitney, to whom our Association owes more than to any other one 
man,’’ and quoted extracts from his President’s address at Rochester in 1870 as 
showing the objects and aims of the Association, and how it bad consistently 
adhered to them. After recommending that the Association adopt the plan of 
the English Philological Society, namely, the assigning to specialists the task of 
annually reporting for the President’s address the progress of each department of 
philology during the preceding year,” be took up his subject proper, 7 "he Progress 
of English Philology, during the past twenty-five or thirty years, circumscribing 
the term, after Professor George Curtius’s definition of philology as understood 
in England and France, to **the study of language,” English philology being 
understood to mean “ all that relates to the investigation, the study, and the 
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teaching of tbe English language in its widest sense, both in itself and in its rela- 
tions to cognate languages and to the general science of language.” The fact 
was noted that this is a very modern subject, especially “the study of living dial- 
ects,” “the grounding of the laws of language in physiological necessities,” to 
quote from Professor Marches President’s address in 1874. The study of phonet- 
ics, as illustrating the progress of English philology, was first commented on, and 
the principal works in that branch, such as those of Ellis, Bell, Sweet, and others, 
were mentioned. The scientific study of English etymology was also adverted to. 
“The reign of law in the philological world has come to be recognized, and while 
English seems to have been the last to yield to its inexorable demands, it has 
finally yielded, and he who would etymologize regardless of it, is no longer entitled 
to a hearing.” The most prominent works illustrative of this branch were 
noted, particularly those of Professor Skeat, and in connection with them the 
most recent works in English lexicography, at the head of which stands the dic- 
tionary of the English Philological Society, known as Dr. Murray’s “ New English 
Dictionary,” the most complete work of the kind in any language, the only draw- 
back to its usefulness being the delay in the publication of its successive parts. 
Special mention was also made of the Bosworth-Toller “ Anglo-Saxon Dictioxi- 
ary,” and the Stratmann-Bradley “ Dictionary of Middle English,” the standard 
works for those periods of English, and others of less importance. The greatest 
present need in the progress of English philology was pronounced to be “an 
accurate and comprehensive historical grammar of the English language,” which 
should be an improvement upon the German works of Fiedler and Sachs, Maetzner, 
and Koch. Much material for this purpose has been accumulated in the publica- 
tions of the Early English Text Society and other learned societies of England. 
The oldest period of the language has been fairly well provided for, but the 
Middle English period needs further study and elucidation. 

As valuable works illustrative of the late Middle English Professor Skeat’s edi- 
tions of Langland’s “Piers Plowman,” and of Chaucer’s complete wmrks, were 
mentioned, and the hope expressed that he would add to them a new edition of 
Gower, who needs re-editing. Professor Child’s “ Ballads ” and Professor Lounsbury’s 
“ Studies in Chaucer” were also referred to as illustrations of progress, though not 
strictly philological. The formation of the Modern Language Association and of 
the American Dialect Society, outgrowths from this Association, illustrates the 
active prosecution of modern, as distinct from oriental and classical philology. 
The establishment of such periodicals b.s Anglia mid Englische Studien in Ger- 
many, of the American Jowmal of Philology^ including modern, though chiefly 
devoted to classical philology, and of Modern Language Notes, in this country, 
shows philological activity. Some of the most important German works for the 
study of English philology, such as Wulker’s new edition of Grein’s “Bibliothek 
der angelsachsischen Poesie,” the bibliographies of Wiilker, Elze and Korting, 
and the special treatises of Behrens, Morsbach and Kluge, were also noted. In 
this country the editions of Old English texts in the “ Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” and some other works, illustrate this progress. 

But even more than the publication of juurnals and special works, the recent 
establishment of chairs of English Philology at the universities of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain and America, was dwelt 
upon, as showing the progress that this subject has made in the last twenty-five 
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years. Scarcely a German or English University is without its representative of 
English philology, and the number of such chairs in this country has largely 
increased, the larger universities having separated the chair of the English 
language, including philology, from the chair of English literature, which is a dis* 
tinct mark of progress, as it widens and deepens the study of both. Not less 
noticeable than the increase and the number of such chairs Is the improvement 
in the methods of instruction. The historical method has come more and more 
into vogue; it has been realized that to know the present we must know the past; 
that the English of the modern period cannot be thoroughly known without a 
knowledge of that of the earlier periods, and helps are almost daily being pro- 
vided which subserve this end. The critical and philological method, long 
applied to the classical languages, has been applied to the modern languages, 
and to English especially. We have learned to value the discipline thereby fur- 
nished, and to know that, while students are acquiring a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of their own language, they are undergoing a mental discipline equal 
to that supplied by the study of any other language; and that for some this must 
serve as the only linguistic discipline they will ever receive.” 

“While some of the colleges and universities are thus gradually doing their 
part in contributing to the progress of English philology, I fear the same cannot 
be said of the preparatory schools. They still seem to stick in the old ruts, to 
cling to old methods, to limit the teaching of the English language to the stereo- 
type formal English grammar. But I cannot go into this subject at the close of 
this address. I would merely recommend that they add to their curriculum, at 
least for the higher classes, the study of the history of the English language. With 
much that is commendable in the suggestions of the English Conference contained 
in the Report of the * Committee of Ten,’ I think that they have overlooked the 
importance of this subject. If the schools will adopt this recommendation, they 
will supply the groundwork for more advanced teaching in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and remove the crass ignorance on this subject that now prevails among 
their students. They will help forward the study of English philology, which must 
be based, in its elementary form, on the history of the English language.” 

At the conclusion of the address, President Carter extended to 
the members of the Association an invitation to take luncheon at 
his house on the following day, and in the afternoon to make an 
excursion to the top of Mount Greylock. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN, July Ilth, 1 894. 
The meeting was called to order at 9.15 a.m. 

6. Cena, Suttvov, prandium, aptcrroVf by Professor W. S. Scar- 
borough, of Wilberforce University. 

There are few words, perhaps, in classical literature, more variable in meaning 
than the four selected as the subject of this paper. 
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Ordinarily we speak of as a late meal, and, in this sense, equivalent to 

Uprm; cf. Od. XII. 439; IV. 429; II. 20; vide Aesch. Fr. 181 : dpto-ra, deiirpa, 
Mpra 0 * alpetardat rplra. Among the three meals mentioned here, Upirop comes 
last, and must correspond to our supper, or cena in Latin, when used as a late 
meal.. 

deiTuov, though sometimes equivalent to dpicrrovy an early meal, varied with 
the fashion of the day, sometimes early, sometimes late. 

The phrase, dwb Selirmv, found in Homer and elsewhere, may mean siraigki.- 
way after dimner^ or simply after a meal, with the idea of chief meal implied. 
II. VIII. 54. In II II. 383, it is simply provender or dry food; vide Aesch. 
Supp. 801, etc. ZuTTvov is equivalent to prandium, and implies an early meal, 
Od. IX. 31 1, 

dptcrrov becomes the chief meal of the day, Xen. Mem. II. 12, 

In Xen. Cyr. I. 2, § ii, there is a difificulty because of the indefinite meaning 
of dpLO-ToPs To the superficial or casual reader it is either breakfast or dinner. 
It has been suggested that dptcrTov^ with the meaning of dinner^ agrees perfectly 
with the statement that in two days they took the food of but one • — breakfast 
before they left home, supper in place of their dinner, and supper, on the second 
night, of what they should have eaten on the evening of the first day. In the 
same section occurs d/Jicrnffratev, but with the meaning (suggested by the editor^) 
of breakfast This is only one of many instances of confusion growing out of the 
doubtful meaning of dpwrov. As an early meal, vide II. XXIV. 124, etc,; also 
Aesch. Ag. 331; Fr. 181. 

SctTTWv, in its relation to the modified root ** dap ” of a shorter form da^ which 
carries with it the idea of distribution, means simply a meal. The same root 
appears in SdTrrw, to devour : II. XVL 159; II. XXIII. 183; Aesch. Supp. 70 ; 
Soph. 0 , T. 682; Aesch. Pr. 437. 

The later Greeks called breakfast rh dKpdTitrfm; luncheon, dpiarov, or deer pop 
fxecrrjp^pLP^p (Athen. i, 9, lo, p. 1 15). It is only with some such modifying word 
as pe<r 7 }p.^pLv 6 s that the meaning of any of these words applied to meals can be 
determined with any degree of definiteness. This may be said to be due to the 
fact that the etymology has little or no influence over the popular notion as to 
what the words should mean. 

If we associate dpicrrop with (dawn), or with iitpm (early morn), then we 
must concede to it the primary meaning of an early meal (our breakfast). In 
this sense it is etymologically equivalent to prandium, which also primarily meant 
the first meal of the day. Cf. Thuc. VIL 81 ; IV. 90; Hdt. III. 26; VL 78; 

Aristop. Nubes, 416; Eq. 815; Anab. IV. 6, 21, 22. SeiTrwv in Hellenistic 

Greek differs little from its classic use. Vide Luke xiv. 12; xvii. 8; xx. 46; 
xxii. 20; John xii. 2; xiii. 2-4; xxi. 20; Matt, xxiii. 6; Mark vi. 21; xii. 39; 

Rev. xix. 9; Dan. v. i. It will be observed that Mir pop ^ in a few of these 

passages, is rendered feast, e.g. ip rots deisrpots (at feasts). Cf. also Rev. iii. 20; 
Luke xiv. 16, 17, 24. For dpurrovj vide John xxi. 12, 15; Luke xi. 37, etc. 

Prandium is derived from "^pram^if^d-iio-m^ if we accept Osthoff ’s derivation. 
Cf. XSmhx, prumum primum. 

From this we get prandeo^ to take breakfast; pransor^ he who breakfasts. 

Owm*s edition of the Cyropaedia. 
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Etymologically, prandium is an early meal, earlier than midday. It is a morning 
meal (our breakfast). Its composition agrees with the Greek breakfast — smiple. 
Cf. Plant. Cap. III. i, 19, etc. 

Varying customs seem to have paid no heed to the etymology, and left it to 
the whim of the writer or speaker to decide for himself, not only the time but 
w’hether he must say: SetTrwv, cena, dpicrrov, or prandium. Vide Plant. Men- 
aechmi III. 2, 25; II. 3, 37; Stichus IV. 2, 46; Amphitruo II. 2, 33; Hor. 
Sat II. 7. 30; Cic. Mur. 35; Phil. II. 39; Ver. II. i, 19; ad Fam. IX. 26; Suet. 
Cal. 58; Seneca, Ep. 83; Quint VII. 3. 33. 

Cena apud antiques dicebatur quid nunc est prandium^ says a Roman gram- 
marian (506 A.D.). Vide Sext Pompeius Festus, s.v. cena. 

Cena is not to be associated with Bolmi, the latter word being connected 
with Skt dhinoti satiate, Old Bulgarian doiiica nurse. Cena, on the other hand, 
represents older caesna. In its more general sense, BoLvt) means a dinner, a meal 
or banquet, in dohrjSf after dinner, occurs in Epicharmus (9, 9, Ahr.), els 
dolvTjv Kokeiv TLva, in Eurip. Ion II40, iirl OoIvtjv livatj in Plat. Phaed. 247 B. 
Cf. Theaet 178 D, etc. 

The conclusion reached from the foregoing observations is that detrrvovy like 
cena, varied as to time from noon to. midnight and possibly later, as in the case 
of banqiuts or feasts which were not ordinary meals; so, also, dpiaroPy like pran- 
dium, from early morn to midday. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Ashmore, Scott, Seymour, and 
Warren, and by the author. 

The Secretary then reported that he had sent out in June the 
following notice : — 

At the last two meetings of the Association the project to meet once in two 
years, at the same time and place as other organizations of kindred interests, has 
received the attention of the members present. At the meeting held in 1892, at 
the University of Virginia, it was voted that the Executive Committee be author- 
ized to make arrangements in concert with the other societies for a joint meeting 
(see Proceedings, vol. XXIIL p. xi.). At the Chicago meeting in 1893, the 
Committee was empowered to consider the feasibility of bringing about the 
meeting approved of in 1892. 

Since it appears that none of the other philological associations either now 
meets, or purposes to meet, in mid-summer, it seems proper to consider the 
advisableness of shifting the date of our meeting in order to test the advantages 
promised from the proposed joint sessions. 

It is therefore requested that you give expression to your preference among 
the times proposed for the joint meeting, and that you state whether there is a 
reasonable probability of your attending at the time selected. It should be borne 
in mind that any regular biennial joint meeting of the Association in conjunction 
with the American Oriental Societ-y and the Modern Language Association 
is impracticable in the summer months and that, under present conditions, such 
a joint meeting would take place iu th« East only. Furthermore for the informa- 
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lioE of members it may be stated that the regular meetings of the American 
Oriental Society take place in the Easter vacation, but that this Society has 
determined to meet at Christmas in 1894, provided the American Philological 
Association meets with it; and that the Modern Language Association holds 

its regular sessions in the Christmas holidays. 

Another question, distinct from that mentioned above, deals with the desira- 
bility of changing the time of our regular meetings. 

In reply to the above notice, a large number of the members 
indicated a preference that the special meeting be held during the 
Christmas holidays. Whereupon it was voted that a special meeting 
of the Association be held in Philadelphia during the Christmas holi- 
days in conjimction with the American Oriental Society, and that 
the Modern Language Association, the American Dialect Society, 
and the Spelling Reform Association be invited to meet at the same 
time and plaGe. Further, that this joint meeting be especially com- 
memorative of the services of the late Professor Whitney, and of the 
esteem in which he is held by his former friends and colleagues. 

The Secretary also reported that the number of members desiring 
to change the date of the regular meeting was so small as not to 
warrant any discussion of the desirability of abandoning the usual 
time of meeting. 

Professor Hart then reported as Chairman of the Committee to 
prepare resolutions upon the death of Professor Whitney. 

The Committee respectfully reports for adoption and for entry in the Proceed- 
ings the following minute ; — 

The American Philological Association, at its first meeting after the death of 
Professor William D. Whitn^, beais grateful testimony to the value of the ser- 
vices which he rendered for the furtherance of philological learning, and espe- 
cially in connection with this Association. Fitly chosen to be its first President, 
and retained fora quarter of a century upon its Executive Committee, he never 
failed to take an active part in its work; and in many ways he advanced its inter- 
ests and encouraged and assisted the studies to which its members were devoted. 
The record of his life-work may be left for more full recital at another time; but 
the Association takes this opportunity of testifying to its sense of obligation to 
Professor Whitney’s manifold and successful labors and of the great loss which 
his death has brought to its members and to philological students throughout 
the world. 

The Committee further asks that it may be continued and authorized to secure 
a suitable memorial of Professor Whitney to be published in the Transactions. 

The report was adopted and the Committee given the authoriza- 
tion it requested. 
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7. Some Poetical CoDstructions in Thucydides, by Professor Charles 
Forster Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made upon it by Professors Smyth and Seymour, and by the author. 

8. Notes on Thucydides I. 8. x, 9. 3, 28. 3, by Professor Harold 
N. Fowler, of Western Reserve University. 

In the first passage, thg; words rj re crKevS tQp tTrXtav should be 

rendered ** by the fact that their equipment of arms (or military outfit) was buried 
with them.” This is in accord with the regular meaning of the word cricet/Q}, as 
well as with archaeological evidence. 

In g. 3, d fxoi doK€i ’AyapiipLPcav vapaXa^^v Kal pavrm^ re dpm Itrt vXiop rmp* 
dXXojp laxwa^, Kre., it is possible that Kai or the like was originally written 
(or intended) to correspond to pavriKcp re. 

In 28. 3, Kal adrol dpayKacrd'^aecrdai e<pa<rap , . . ^IXovs ToietcrBac ovs od jSoiJ-’ 
Xopraiy ir 4 povs tup pup Sptojp paX\op should be rendered: “they said that they, 
on their side, should be forced . . . to make friends w^hom they did not wish, 
other than (i.e. different from) those who were now more their friends,” i.e, the 
Corcyraeans said : “ we shall be forced to make friends (the Athenians) different 
from those (i.e. the Peloponnesians) who are now (by virtue of Dorian blood 
and previous habit) more our friends (than are the Athenians).” Here fidXXov 
really modifies <piX(av supplied with Spnap from the preceding <plXovi* 

Remarks were made by Professor C F. Smith. 

9. A Discussion of Horace, Carmina III. 30, 10-14, by Dr. Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College. 

Dicar, qua violens cbstrepit Aufidus 
et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
regnavit populorum, ex humili potens 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modes. 

It is evident that the interpretation of this passage turns on the construction 
which is assumed for the clauses ^ua . . . obstrepit and qua . . . regtzmit. The 
commentators generally connect them either with ex humili potens (so Kiessling), 
or with princeps deduxisse (so Wickham and Page). In support of the latter 
view. Page urges that “ Horace does not wish to limit his fame to his native dis» 
trict, but that his native district should share in his own world- wide glory.” Wick- 
ham had formerly given expression to his own opinion in almost the same words. 
Bentley is silent as to the construction of the -clauses, but since he regarded 
ex humili potens as picturing the career of Daunus, it is plain that he joined them 
either to dicar or toprine'eps deduxisse* Kiessling^s comment is thoroughly char- 
acteristic in its brevity and positiveness of tone : “ qua . . . populorum giebt die 
nahere Bestimmung zu ex humili potens als vales IV. 8, 26) neben der 
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biedem Abkunft auch die ari^o aus dem abgelegenen Venusia betonend. . . 
Orelli-Hirschfelder (in the editio quarta nmior) argue that we must arrange the 
words thus: Dimr primeps Aeolium carmen ad Halos modo deduxisse^ (ibi natus), 
qua (ubi) Aufidm obstrepit, non vero, ibi, ubi Aufidus fluit, dicar. The only con- 
sideration advanced in support of this positive declaration is the assertion “ Natale 
enim solum Horatio nimis angustus gloriae finis esse videatur.’’ If we are to 
aaderstand that there is an enipsis here of ibi naius, we may justly complain of 
the failure to cite other examples of such ellipsis. 

Lucian Muller (in the Prolegomena to his text in the Teubner series, 1886) 
injects a new element into the discussion by attacking the correctness of the text 
and by maintaining that in ex humili potens we have a corruption which effect- 
ually conceals the true reading. This objection, however, has deservedly failed 
to find support among Horatian students. Dillenburger cautions us thus : “hfoli 
tamen haec cum artius coniungere; nam nomen Horatii et gloria tam angus- 
tis finibus non est circumscribenda.” He is writing, however, rather with refer- 
ence to the esteem in which Horace is held to-day than with regard to the text 
which he had before him. Doering is in substantial agreement with Orelli. 
Nauck’s comment is: Preisen wird man mich dass ich in Apulien, nicht Preisen 
wird man mich in Apulien dass ich.” 

Let us now examine these views in detail. Against the view advocated by 
Wickham and Page, it maybe fairly argued that it is not true that Horace carmen 
Aeolium ad Halos modos deduxit by the Aufidus, There is no evidence to show 
that Horace ever revisited Venusia after he came to Rome with his father. It is 
of course probable that be went to Venusia as soon as he returned to Italy after 
the battle of Philippi, for such a visit wbuld be the natural outcome of his desire to 
ascertain the exact state of Ms property there. But of such a visit at that time or 
at any subsequent period he nowhere makes mention. (Compare Sellar, Horace 
and (he Elegiac Poets pp, 31, 32, footnote). Against Kiessling, on the other 
hand, we may say with equal force that Horace did not rise ** from low estate to 
high fenown in far-off Venusia.” His renown and the verse whereby it was gained 
belong alike to the years when Venusia and the Aufidus had given place to Rome, 
Tibur, and the valley of the Digentia. (Compare again Sellar, p. 26.) If there- 
fore due regard be had to the known facts of Horace^s life, it is plain that the 
qua-clauses cannot be joined either to princeps deduxisse or to ex humili potens. 
Again, in point of syntax these clauses go most readily with dicar. It is extremely 
difficult to see how any one in reading the verses aloud could help taking them 
in that way. As has been well remarked, “ The ancients read with their ears, as 
well as with their eyes.” (See on this point Gudeman in Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler^ p. 68 ; Wilkins on Cicero De Oratore^ iii. §§ 195, 196; 
Sandys on Orator^ § 173 j cf. also the story told of Vergil by lulius Montanus, 
cited by Nettleship (p. 77) in his account of Vergil in the Classical Writers series, 
published by Appleton, 1880). The meaning of the passage will then be simply, 
" The Apulians will sing of me as one who rose from low estate to high renown, 
and as the first (Roman) who made Aeolic song at home among Aeolic meas- 
ures.” We might represent this thought in Latin by writing Apulia me dicet, ex 
humili potentem, principem deduxisse modos.” In opposition to the thought thus 
obtained, no argument worth mentioning has been presented. The gist of the 
position taken by Dillenburger, Wickham, Orelli, and Page, plainly stated, is this ; 
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'S.ot2.Q.t ought not to have been willing to limit the proclamation of Ms fame to 
Apulia and the Apulians, therefore he cannot have said any such thing. This is 
a form of assertion which, to my mind at least, is not at all convincing. With 
the aesthetic considerations which lie at the bottom of their contention, everybody 
will sympathize, but we ought not to allow aesthetics to override syntax or to do 
violence to facts. Nor have we any right to emend (as L. Miiller would have us 
do) in the face of unanimous MSS. testimony, so long as a meaning which is sen- 
sible and which exhibits a proper regard for facts and syntax is obtainable from 
the passage. So much for the destructive side of this paper. Let us consider 
now what can be urged in support oi the meaning I have assigned to the passage. 
1 have to quote an epigram (i, 61) of Martial, which, so far as I know, has never 
been cited in this connection. 

Verona docti syllabas amat vatis, 

Marone felix Mantua est, 

Censetur Apona Livio suo tellus 
Stellaque nec Flacco minus, 

Apollodoro plaudit imbrifer Nilus, 

Nasone Paeligni sonant, 

Duosque Senecas unicumque Lucanum 
Facunda loquitur Corduba, 

Gaudent iocosae Canio suo Gades, 

Emerita Deciano meo ; 

Te, Liciniane, gloriabitur 
Nec me tacebit Bilbilis. 

The whole epigram is interesting and valuable in this connection, but especially 
verses 7, 8, ii and 12. Here we find Martial expressing not only of himself, but 
also of another, as a thing of which that other may well be proud, the very 
thought which, we are told, Horace could not have entertained in reference to 
himself. If it was aesthetically wrong for Horace to express such a thought, 
it is worse for Martial to damn his friend with faint praise. The correspondence 
between the thought of Horace’s verses, as paraphrased above (.Apulia me dicet 
ex humili potentem, etc.) and verses 7 and 8 of Martial’s poem is complete. I 
think it not unlikely that Martial had the ode of Horace in mind. That the 
Horatian poem was well known is clearly shown by the fact that it was imitated 
by Propertius (iv. i. 33-36, iv. 2. 15-24 Haupt) and by Ovid (Met. xv. 871 sqq.; 
Amor. iii. 15. 7 ; ibid. vss. 19, 20; Amor. i. 15. 41, 42). That Martial was 
familiar with the ode of Horace and with Ovid’s paraphrase in the Metamorphoses 
is evident, I think, from two passages in the Epigrams (viii. 3. 5--8, and x. 2. 9-12). 
Though I unhesitatingly reject Kiessling’s view that situ in Horace = “ crumbled 
stone,” I think it quite probable that Martial derived his general thought in the 
three epigrams referred to ultimately from Horace, even though that thought 
is modified by the effect of the imitations by Propertius and Ovid. (See 
Friedlander on Martial viii, 3.) If I am right in this, we may perhaps conclude 
that Martial joined the qua-clauses with dicar^ 

To sum up, we may put the matter thus : — 

I, In point of syntax, the clauses in quesdqn go most readily with dicar. 
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2. To Joiii them either to ex humiU piens or to primeps deduxisse is to do 
idolence to the known facts of Horace’s career, as well as to produce a construc- 
tion far from clear or natural. 

3. The sense obtained by joining the clauses to dicar does no violence to facts 
or to syntax. If it be objected that this view is tame, two answers may be made. 
First, for that very reason it may be nearer the truth. Horace’s muse is not 
always winged. Secondly, this much-decried thought seems to have brought 
no suggestion of tameness to the minds of Ovid and Martial. 

It remains to consider briedy the view held by Macleane. The above dis- 
cussion, be it noted, had been worked out in every detail, before I saw his edition. 
In the brief argument preHxed to the Ode in general and in the first part of his 
note on this particular passage, Macleane takes a view entirely in accord with 
that advocated in this paper. Had he stopped there, all would have been well. He 
proceeds, however, as follows: *‘But if this interpretation be objected to on the 
ground that Horace never appeared to take any great interest ^ in his birthplace 
. . . , either we must suppose him to mean Italy in general . . . or the words 
must be translated thus: ‘It shall be said that I who in that place where the 
Aufidus roars, and where Daunus, poor of streams, ruled over his rustic people, 
from a man of low degree became great, was the first to adapt the Aeolian verse 
to Italian measures.’ ” To this view I have already taken exception. We have 
here a curious illustration, in this recantation, of the blighting effect of traditional 
interpretation. 

Remarks were made by Professors Ashmore, Sihler, C. L. Smith, 
Hart, and, in reply, by Dr. Knapp. 

10. The Speeches in the Agricola of Tacitus, by Professor W. B. 
Owen, of Lafayette College. 

The paper referd to a discussion of “ Libration in the Periods of Cicero ” at the 
Chicago meeting, and briefly treated the subject with reference to other authors, 
coming rapidly to Tacitus. His erlier essays show this feature of style abun- 
dantly. The discussion was, however, limited to the Speeches in the Agricola. 

These speeches librate as holes, rhetorically, in the effect, as recorded, upon 
the respectiv armies, and in the effect upon the reader. 

Then in detail, the thoughts of the first recur in the second, point for point, 
with a change of course in the point of view and with the application reverst. 

There is, first, the confidence of victory, based in either case upon the ex- 
tremity — “ necessi^as*^ Calgacus calls it Theirs is the last margin of land ; they 
hav no place to which they can retreat — no one to fall back upon, — they 
mus^ conquer. 

^ Horace did take an interest in his native place. See Wickham on Carm. i. 22. 13, and 
Sellar, pp. grtx. It may be worth while to point out that passages like Carm. iii. 4. 9-20, and Sat. 
L 5. 77 Incipii €X iUo monies Apulia noios osieniare mihiy do not militate against the view 
held above that Horace never revisited, or at any rate never lived for any length of time at 
Venusia after he came to Rome with his father as described in the sixth satire of the first book. 
In such passages he may well be drawing upon his memories of the past. Finally, if ex kumili 
poiens be joined with Dautme^ tho point made in this paper is in nowise affected. 
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So the Romans; the extremity with them is the peril of a retreat, without sup- 
plies, thru an unfrendly and unfamiliar cuntry. While neither would admit that 
there ar cowards in his army, this is an appeal to cowards as wel as brave men ; 
for under these circumstances desperate fighting is the only safe, as wel as the 
only honorabl course. 

Then as to the character of the armies, — each has the very pink of valor, 
tried and true; w'hile the others ar a timid, shrinking, craven set, inspired as 
Calgacus insists, only by greed, cruelty, and lust ; or, as Agricola suggests, over- 
taken only because furtheir retreat is impossibl. 

Then in* the appeals to past achievments, the various incitements to victory, 
and the consequences of defeat, each address has its counterpart in the other. 

The paper gave only brief discussion to verbal duplicates, and the libration of 
sentences. In oratory the tendency is to greater formality than in narrativ or 
treatis, especially the forms that promote emfasis and rhetorical effect. Duplica- 
tion is an easy one, and givs a graceful rhythm as wel as clearnes and emfasis. 

Climax is a good form too, and is especially frequent in oratory. There ar 
four instances of it in the first chapter of the speech of Calgacus. It is notabl 
however that a sentence with three climactic steps usually falls back into the 
vibratory swing; — nihil nisi JluctuSy et saxa^ et infistiores Romani, quorum 
superbiam frusira per obsequium et modestiam effugeris; and auferre, trucidare, 
rapere, falsis nominibus imperium, atque ubi soliiudinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
lants So with one or two exceptions thruout the speeches. 

A more practical interest attaches to the recognition of this movement when it 
becomes a help in the critical handling of uncertain text. There ar two passages 
in the speeches where considerations of this kind giv an easy solution to the only 
textual difficulties. The first is in chapter yL, ager atque annus, where the MS. 
reading is agger at annus s In the very beginning of the sentence the pace is set 
for a series of pairs, — Bona fortuneeque in tributum, and ager atque annus in 
frumentum falls into the swing which is continued thru five or six vibrations. 

When such movement becums the law of a sentence, we can not of course expect 
all the pairs to show real cumulation of thought, ager atque annus, is simply the 
yearly product of the land, zs>bona for tuna q ue stznd for the simpl Idea of pecunia. 

The second passage is one in which the more remote libration of the two 
speeches is worth considering. Calgacus says, — quia nobilissimi totius Britan- 
niae, eoque in ipsis penetralibm siti. The eoque has by sum been changed to 
iique on the ground that their nobility was no reason for their occupying the 
penetralia. Editors who retain eoque usually justify the reading by giving to 
nobilissimi the sense of purest born, auioethons, and explain that an indigenous 
population was likely to linger longest in the least accesibl parts of a cuntry, — 
hence eoqtee. Turning to the corresponding passage in the speech of Agricola, 
where he accounts for the remoteness ^nd the survival of this army before him in 
quite another way, we find a very similar expression ; hi ceterorum Britann&rum 
fugacissimi ideoque tarn diu superstites, 

Ideoque seems to hav sum value in confirming the reading eoque in the 
former speech. 

Remarks were made by Professors Giideman, Ashmore, and Hart^ 
and by the author. 
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■ II. ' Critical Notes on Sophocles, by Professor John H. Wright, of 
Harvard University. 

The indiscriminate and arbitrary emendation of the language of a classical 
author, as transmitted to us in the manuscripts, is decidedly to be condemned; 
and indeed only such emendations should be received into a text as can claim a 
very high degree of probability. On the other hand, so long as new readings 
proposed have a certain amount of possibility, emendation is at once legitimate 
and necessary; for, in a given case, we should remember that it is only after all 
the apparent possibilities shall have been examined, and — with the exception of 
one, of course — duly eliminated, that a text attains finality. The readings pro- 
posed in this paper are not offered as certainties, nor even as very probable read- 
ings, but rather as fair possibilities. Emendation has been attempted only either 
when the manuscripts do not unite in giving satisfactory (Sophoclean) sense, or 
when their language or sense may reasonably be regarded as un-Sophoclean or at 
any rate as less Sophoclean than that of the proposed change. (Of course I do 
not accept L as the parent of the existing manuscripts.) For lack of space the 
critical apparatus, the parallel passages, and the palaeographical justification of 
the emendations here offered are not given. Except when otherwise stated the 
text used is that of Hekler-Dindorf (1885). 

Ajax 1266 sq. * rod Cav 6 pTo^ rax^fa roi. §pQToh 

X«£pis Siappet 

— for rtr. 

ii/. 1337 sqq, &%\* a^rbv 6 yr^ ifiol 

o^K dm’aripj&crcup-^ dVf (jj(rr€ Xiyeiv 
avSpa. €tv<u. dpia-TOP 

— forMp’ Ideip. ^ 

Electra 47. dyyeXKt 5’ 6 pKQV vpo(rTi$eU oGoi^peKct 

t 4 $p^k' *O pi<rT 7 jif dmyKaias! 

Reiske^s SpKop for IJBSpKmi is defensible on palaeographical grounds, since ‘unciaF 
0 P K 0 N might have been misread for 0 P K Ul I . Something might be said 
for 

ftWeXXe, 6 kpop TTpocriBel^f kt\. 

V-/' 

Cf. Anf. 243 rd dcLvd ydp rot Trpoa'rid’r)&* 6 kpov iroXvPf and O.C. 1636 o^k Skp&v fiira [ 
Kar-ijpetrep rdB^ 6 pKm dpaffeiv where Bkpov is Bothe’s certain emendation for 
Us ofKTov. But the Scholiast on EL 47 had a text with some form of 5 pxos. 

id. 224 sqq. dXX* kp yap deiPoTs oB <rx^<rw 
radras aiSds, 

6 <ppa fjx ^xV 

— for dras. 

id. 653 sq. Kal r^Kuatp Bertav ifwl 

BBa-pota pdi 'irp< 5 <r€<rTi fATjS* cirrj mKpd 

— for TTf^aeffTLP 5 XiJttt? iriKpd. 

Oedivvs Coloneus 1 13 sq. The traditional text reads 
, 1 ' o^tyiprC'jMu re #cal erd fd 6 dov tSSu 
K pd\poy /car dX<roj, 
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in which odov T65a must be corrupt. Should we not perhaps write €| ©Sow 
•jtoSqv = 65o0 [^/cjTToJfibj', the three words felt as one, and the preposition in 
composition omitted by a familiar idiom? The Todiajf would have been written 
TTOAUJ, and this would easily have given rise to TrSSa. 1 prefer this explana- 
tion to 65 ou *K 7 ro 8 cbp’, which had also occurred to me as it has occurred to others. 

zc/, 250. Tp 6 s cr’ Stl <TOt (piXov ix ffidev dpropLat. 

The traditional iK c^dev, which has been much emended, is sustained by the iK 
deCjv of V. 256, which at once echoes and rebukes it. 

id, 418 sq. ol KiXKLffTOi rwv 8 * dKovaavres -rraTpos 

Toi/pov Tddov wpoiBevTo r^p rvpauplda ; 

— for Trdpos. 

For the sentiment compare O. C, 1383 dnrdrcap ipod. The close of the verse 
is a favorite place for irarpt^^ which written flPOC niight well have been taken 
for Trdpos, For the same reason 'irdpos was sometimes supposed to be Tarpdf. 
Cf. Track, 56 (Hayley and Earle), 88, O.C. 1689 (Dind.). 

id. 1407 sq. khp < 58 * atS* dpal 

Trarpbs reXQprai 

— for ai TO 05 ’ dpat. roOS’ crept in from the line above. 

id, 1702 sq. 005 ^ ■ydp o 5 v d<pl\ 7 }Tos ifwl Trore 
Kal T^de pi) Kvpdio’yi 

— for Us yip(j}v, Hermann proposed ydp Cf. Phil. 2 g%^ 766, 0 , C, 980, 985. 

Antigone 390. cxoXj iro^’ S^dpo Stj i^Tjdxovp iydj 

— for &v. For many other passages where an &v has arisen from S'f) see H. Rich- 
ards, Classical Review, V. (1892), pp. 336 sqq. In Phil. 869, dv should, however, 
be retained. 

id. 604 sq. redv. Zed, 8 dpacnv rl$ dv 8 p(av 

{firep^acrla KardcrxoL ; 

In this passage, vexatious alike to the textual critic and to the grammarian, may 
we not read and point 

redp. Zed, dhpacrip rls dv, dpwp 
if^ep^aislq^ KOiTd<rxQi; 

Cf. Aj. 1 1 9, 430, Phil. 895. 

Philoctetes 234. <y <pi\raTov <p(l>pr)pa y’ * cS tm ml \a§ety 

— for <p(kv 7 )iM * rh ml 'Ka^etp. 

id. 596 sq. ovTos ydp v\iov 

rb 0 dp<ros e?xe Bar^pov ‘irp 4 <nr€iv rdde 

— for 8 pd<reLP, Possibly Spewrcu. Cf. Phil. 918. 

id, 647. miwep od voXktdp Ihri 

— for Us evi. Cf. El, 1327, Aj, 1269. 

id, 1136 sqq. ; bpQv pkv aUxpds dwdretr, (rrvyphp Bk ix^oBowbp 

fwpP dr' aXrxp^^ dmrdKKopB', os T}fUP Kdd eprpsaP, dh Zed* 

% 
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L reads at the close Jfcr’ . . . which is impossible. Evidently 

*Otocr€i 5 s was a gloss on something in the line, probably 6 s, This then crowded 
out what stood at the end of the line, perhaps w Zeu (Dind.), which is Sopho- 
clean. is the suggestion of Bothe. 

2X1227. ^f>yov wQiov o^v ov (Tot irpiTTOP ; 

— for cal'. 

Adjourned at 11.45. 

Evening Session. 

The reading of papers was begun at 8.45 p.m. 

12. Coronelli^s Maps of Athens, by Professor J. E.. Wheeler, of 
the University of Vermont. 

The Venetian cosmographer Coronelli has left two maps of Athens. The 
first of these appeared in 1686 in his work entitled Memorie istoriogeograjiche 
ddli regni della Morea e Negroponte e luoghi adiacenti^ descritle, etc. (Cf. Laborde 
Athenes aux XV\ XVI^, et XVII^. Sihdes^ 11 . p. 99.) Subsequent editions 
show some slight and wholly unimportant variations in the details of the map. 
This first plan of Athens by Goronelli, a copy of which from the Marsh Library at 
Burlington was used for illustration, was compared with that of Spon, and shown 
to be no more than a copy of the French scholar’s work. 

A later edition of Goronelli’s book on the Morea, which is without date, but 
which would seem to be later than the Venetian siege of Athens, appeared under 
the title Conquute nella Morea della sereniss. Republica di Venezia ^ nella 
seconda campagna della giierra inirapresa V Anno M.DCXXXXIV. sotto la 
valorosa condoUa del Cap : Generate Francesco Morosini, Catcalier, e Procura^ 
tore di S, Marco coniro Meernet TV, Imperator dei Turchi, This edition (No. 
XXXIV. 4, 26166 in St. Mark’s Library) contains, at page 64, the second and 
most interesting map of Athens, which is inscribed Antica^ e moderna citth 

Aiene, dedtcata dal P, Coronelli alV illustriss : et eccellentiss : Sig: Cristino 
Marii?iellif Patritio Veneto, In the copy of the map at Venice the portion of 
this dedication which is at the bottom of the plate has been cut off. A photo- 
graph of this map, made from a copy of it now in the library of the German 
Institute at Athens, was shown. The copy at Athens is not in the “ Gonquiste ” 
as at Venice, but by itself, and this fact suggests the possibility that the plan was 
an entirely separate publication originally, and merely inserted after the siege of 
Athens (it bears the date of the siege, 1687) in the earlier work. Coronelli gives 
no description of it except the brief numbered explanation of buildings which 
appears at the top of the plate. Reasons were given which show beyond a doubt 
thaUhis plan had its origin in that of Guillet de St. Georges, published by Laborde, 
Athenes, 1 . p. 228. 

Coronelli s maps of Athens thus have no reaUy independent value, but they 
are interesting documents in the history of the Hellenic renaissance. 
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13. The Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at Athens,^ by Professor 
John Williams White, of Harvard University. This paper was read 
by Professor Seymour. 

In inscriptions of the fifth century and fourth century B.c. and in Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes, and Lucian, references occur to a structure on the Acropollis at 
Athens which is called simply 6 <57rtcr6>(55o/xos, without further designation. The 
scholiasts, however, on the passages in which the Opisthodomus is thus referred 
to and the ancient lexicographers define its situation clearly. 

The view generally accepted makes the Opisthodomus in question a part of 
the Parthenon, either the western chamber of the cella, or the western portico, 
or the two combined. Since the discovery of the Heeatompedon, the temple of 
Athena whose foundations lie close to the Erechtheum on the south, Dorpfeld 
has maintained that the term Opisthodomus . designates the three rooms that 
constitute the western half of this temple, which he believes to have been still 
in existence in the time of Pausanius. I purpose to discuss as the main thesis 
of the present paper the proposition that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis, 
referred to in the inscriptions and authors simply as 6 d 7 rL<T$ 68 opLos, was not, as 
has been supposed, a part of some existing temple, but was a separate buildings 
complete in itself. 

The current view, if I may so name it, would seem to be expressly contradicted 
by the testimony of the lexicographers and scholiasts. An important part of this 
testimony, with the original passages in the authors of which it is an explanation, 
is the following: [Dem.] XIII. 14, with SchoL EY; Harpocration and Suidas 
SO), 6 in(T$ 6 doiJLOs ; Arist, Flut, 1191-1193, with Schol. RV on 1193 and Schol. 
LB on 1191; Photius and Et. Mag. s,v. 67 rL{r 668 ofjLos; Bekk. Jnec. I. p. 286, 26; 
Dem. XXIV. 136, with Schol. ATCV; Hesychius s.v, 6 Ti(r$o 86 fws (su)» 

The meaning of the interpreters here seems to be clear. They say that the 
Opisthodomus w^as a house, or a place on the Acropolis, or a part of the Acropolis, 
that lay behind the temple of Aihena, and that it was used as a treasury. 

If, in the language of those interpreters, the words peihs and lep 6 v mean temple, 
it is possible to obtain the definition of Opisthodomus adopted in the current 
view only by attaching to BirLadev the meaning in the back part of oIkos BirLcrBev 
rod rijs 'AStjpcLs ved would then mean a room in the back part of the temple of 
Athena. But this meaning of BiriffBev with the genitive expressing the place 
where cannot be established. It is recognized by none of the lexicographers. 
In order to express the desired meaning BmcrBev must be combined adjectively 
with the article; the genitive that follows is then partitive. Cf Pans. IV. 31. ii. 

It may be well to establish the uses of BinaBev in this author, -who naturally 
had occasion to use the word often. In Pausanias BwirBev may be used adjec- 
lively, and sometimes adverbially, but in the great majority of instances of its 
occurrence, it is followed, as an adverb of place, by the genitive. In the most 
of these it clearly means behind ; in some cases the meaning is indeterminable, 
because the statement is brief, and we have no other means of arriving at the 
facts; in no instance can it be proved that the word means in the hack part of 

^ The paper here presented in abstract is printed in full in Volume VI. of the Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology. 
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In the following cases BwurBev signifies, in my judgment, behind: I. i8. 6. 
{y: YIII. 9* 6; 30- 7; 30* 8 . I. 19- 4 * ^ 35- 3; ni. 16/6; Vin. 14. 10. 

1. 40. 4, 5. Ih 5. I. II 29. II. III. 15- 1- C/A, I. 3. III. 17. 5. V. 17.9. 
€f, ¥. 19. 6. VI. 10. 6. Cf, X. 9. 9. X. 19. 10. The following are indeter- 
minable, but that in them IhricrSev means behind can hardly be doubted in view 
of the preceding clear instances of this meaning: 11 . ii. I. II. 13. 7. V. 15. 7. 
VIII 22. 7. It should further be noted, as important in establishing the meaning 
o{ 6 Tri<r 0 €if with the genitive of place, that the counter-idea is generally expressed 
by wp 6 with the genitive, where by no contrivance can the preposition signify 
in ike front part of 

In view of these facts, it is impossible to interpret 6wi<t$€p tou ttjs ’A$7}pm pe6 
to mean in the back part of the temple of Athena. 

But, as is well known, vec&s and U^bp may signify cella^ as well as temple^ 
although this meaning is comparatively very rare both in the literature and in 
inscriptions. If this signification of these words could be established for the phrase 
ohos bma-ffep rav ttjs *AByjvas v€(k (or kpod), we should arrive at the meaning 
demanded by the current view as to the situation of the Opisthodomus. 

The question is limited to the use of vetbs and lep6p in their actual application 
to temples of Athena on the Acropolis at Athens. Fortunately the successive 
labours of scholars have collected the existing literary aud epigraphical evidence 
not only for those words but also for the other terms designating these temples 
and their parts (Michaelis, Parthenon^ 1871, pp. 285-317; Jahn-Michaelis, Pans, 
descrip, arc. Athen., 18S0; Miichhofer in Curtins, Stadtgeschichte von Athen^ 1891, 
pp. XX.-XXU.), and it is now not difficult to reach trustworthy conclusions in 
regard to their use and application. The law of use for peAs and lep6p requires 
that, when they have the limited sense cella, this shall always be clearly indicated 
either by an added epithet or by the contexL Such instances are surprisingly rare. 
There are only three cases in which peM or Upbv means cella among sixty-three 
recorded occurrences of the words in application to temples of Athena on the 
Acropolis, and this signification is fixed in each case by the context or an added 
epithet. In the passages from the lexicographers and scholiasts, on the contrary, 
that are cited above, no limitation whatever of the meaning of v€c6s and Upbp 
is indicated. And yet the especial purpose of these interpreters was to give a 
definition; nor were they ignorant of the fact, had pe(bs and lepbp seemed to them 
to be liable to misinterpretation, that the unmistakable ddurop, an Homeric word, 
and were ready to their hand. 

If, nevertheless, we seek to attach to pecbs and lepbp in these passages the 
restricted sense of cella, we encounter an unexpected difficulty. The schol. Arist. 
Pint. 1193 says that the Opisthodomus lay behind the peds of Athena Polias. 
Those, therefore, who hold the current view in regard to the situation of the. Opis- 
thodomus must either establish the worship of Athena Polias in the Parthenon or 
Hecatompedon, or reject the evidence. If the evidence is trustworthy and if the 
term Polias designates, as is commonly believed, Athena of the Erechtheum or of 
the temple that preceded it on the same site, then we are forced, on the supposi- 
tion that vedos here has the restricted sense, to the conclusion that the Opisthodo- 
mus lay in the Erechtheum. But this is impossible. Boeckh saw these difficulties, 
and felt himself forced, Ip. declare that the scholiast^ had blundered; although he 
himself accepted and in part sought to explain the remaining testimony of the 
scholiasts and lexicographers. 
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That in the phrase oIkos or otKT^fia BwicBep ro 9 r^r ^ABiijpas the words oIkos 

and otKTifm may signify house will at once be granted. This use of olms to denote 
a separate structure that was a treasury receives striking confirmation from the 
names officially recorded of four of the treasuries and magazines at Delos, 
oIjcos, ol/cos, AiyX/wv o?TOs, and Ilt^ptvos ol/cos. 

The same word is used by Hesychius in defining BuicravpSsf namely : cIs d^aX- 
pArw Kal xpif}ixdr(>>p [ij] UpQp dirhdeffLv oIkos, 

If the preceding discussion of the terms dvia-Bcp^ and olms is sound, we must 
either agree that the Opisthodomus was neither in the Parthenon nor in the Heca- 
tompedon, but was a separate building, or else reject the testimony of the lexicog- 
raphers and scholiasts as to its situation. Michaelis does reject their testimony, 
declaring that their explanation of the name is for the most part worthless. He 
makes an exception in favour of Harpocration, but the reasons for this are not 
apparent. In Harpocration’s definition, h olms 6 CwurBep rod peh ovrcui 

KoKeiraLj one might be tempted to construe 6 6 wtirBep qIkos to0 veci, and render 
the back chamber of the temple ; but this construction is excluded by the phrase- 
ology of the Epitome, imXelTO ovrws 6 bincrBev rov pe^ r^s *ABr}Pas oIkos, where 
the genitive rov petb cannot be partitive. Michaelis’s rejection of the evidence 
seems to justify the conclusion that he did not believe it possible to interpret 
biricrBep and veds in the manner demanded by the current view. 

The testimony of these later writers receives unexpected confirmation from an 
early and important inscription, CIA. IV. 1 C, 25-29 (p. 3 ffi). This inscription 
says at least so much, that in the first half of the fifth century B.C. treasure of the 
Eleusinian goddesses was kept in an enclosure to the south of the old temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis. This statement is strikingly similar to that of the 
lexicographers and scholiasts quoted above. 

We have, further, excellent testimony to the existence of a treasury at Athens, 
mentioned in connexion with the Stoa Poecile and Temple of Castor and Pollux 
in such a manner as to make it highly probable that it was a separate structure, in 
Harpocration s.z/. UoXeypooros. Cf also Photius and Suidas s.v. and Endocia, 340 
(ed. Flach, 1880). The only authenticated reading here is r(p Qrja-avptp. Editors 
without due warrant have changed this by conjecture to OTjtrdtp or ©T?<r^ct>s Icptp. 
In this they have disregarded the testimony of Pausanias, who ascribes the paint- 
ings in the Theseum to Micon. The supposition, expressed above, that this 
Briaavpbs at Athens which was adorned with paintings by Polygnotus was a sep- 
arate building, is strengthened by the well-known fact that the treasure-houses at 
Olympia and Delphi were called Bypravpat •=- and were separate structures. 

If the theory that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis which was used as a 
treasury was a separate building is contradicted by any inscriptional or literary 
evidence, it must be abandoned. Is it thus contradicted ? This Opisthodomus 
is mentioned four times in Greek literature. [Dem.] xiii. 14 ; Arist. Pint. 1193 ; 
Dem. xxiv. 136 ; Luc. Tim. 53. There is no intimation in any one of these four 
passages that the Opisthodomus mentioned was the western chamber or chambers 
of the cella either of the Parthenon or of the Hecatompedon. On the contrary, 
so far as they contain any implication at all, it is easier to suppose that the burn- 
ing recorded by Demosthenes and the sfwliation imagined by Lucian relate to a 
building that stood apart and was at least of a semi-secular character than to a 
part of a great temple. It is fairly incredible that the Parthenon should have 
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been set on fire in the early years of the fourth century B.C., and no distinct men- 
tion of so notable an event have come down to us ; and one may well wonder 
how Lucian imagined Timon to have set to work to dig through its massive walls. 

There are two other references to an opisthodomus on the Acropolis : Plut. 
DemeL 23; Aristides, I. p. 548, 14, Dind. These passages contain an implication 
of importance to the present discussion. When, namely, the Opisthodomus is 
referred to by Demosthenes, Aristophanes, and Lucian, no specification of its 
situation is necessary. It is sufficient to say, 6 bwKiQhhop.oi. But Plutarch in 
designating the place in which Demetrius was lodged felt it necessary to name 
it rhv btnMUyjQv roD UtJipBzvwvm. Aristides, likewise, who as the context shows 
undoubtedly refers to the Parthenon, says toO r^s "AdTivas rhv dina-dhSofmv^ not 
simply rhv hirtMdoiMiv. The inference is that these two opisthodomi were not 
the same. This tells against the view of those who believe that the Opisthodomus 
was the western chamber of the cella of the Parthenon. 

The theory that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis which was used as a 
treasury was a separate building is not contradicted by any references to it in 
literature. The references to it in inscriptions are the following; CIA. 1 . 32 A, 
15-18, and B, 20-24; 273 ab, 16-20; 109; IV. 225 c (p, 168), A col. II. 31-36; 
I. 191, 3; Silz. Ber. d. Berk Akad. X887, p. 1201, No. 45, li; II. 652 B, 23, 24 
(repeated in 660, 6i, 62); 685, 2 ; 720 A, col. 11 . 6, and B, col. 1 . 32; 721 B, 
col 11. 19, and 21-23. 

The striking fact here, as before, is that the great treasure-house of Athens 
is referred to simply as 6 STrurdbhopjns. Whatever other information about it we 
may be able to gather from these important records, there certainly is no implica- 
tion in any one of them that the Opisthodomus mentioned was the western 
chamber or chambers of the cella either of the Parthenon or of the Hecatom- 
pedon. 

The case, therefore, now stands as follows: The assumption that the Opis- 
thodomus was not a separate building involves the rejection of the testimony 
cited above of the lexicographers and scholiasts, who, as Harpocration, were 
often drawing on excellent sources and whose special purpose was a definition. 
The authors and inscriptions, on the contrary, say nothing about the situation 
of the Opisthodomus because they unconsciously assume that this is known. 
On the other hand, the assumption that the Opisthodomus was a separate 
building, a fact clearly declared by the lexicographers and scholiasts, finds no 
contradiction in passages in the authors or in inscriptions that refer to the 
Opisthodomus, and is supported by two independent considerations of weight. 
In other words, this theory reconciles the evidence. 

The question, intimately connected with the main thesis of this paper, that 
now evidently presses for answer is the following. If the Opisthodomus was not 
the rear chamber or chambers of an existing temple, either the Parthenon or the 
Hecatompedon, but a separate building, where on the Acropolis was it situated ? 

Here, as before, and for the same reason, we expect no help from the authors 
and inscriptions; but the lexicographers and scholiasts give us the desired infor- 
mation. They say that the Opisthodomus lay behind the temple of Athena, and 
specifically behind the temple of Athena Folias. If, further, the generally accepted 
restoration of ipxo>lov in CIAf lY. i, 28 be allowed, we have evidence that money 
was kept, although the Opisthodomus is not here named, to the south of the old 
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temple of Afhenay p&rod'Jey row *A6Tijpaials ipxalov pe^^ ip 7r6\€if at least 
as early as 460 B.c. 

What was the temple of Athena Polias? Until very recently there was but 
one answer to this question. The term IlaXids, when used of the protecting 
goddess of Athens, was the epithet of Athena in her oldest temple on the 
Acropolis, as distinguished from Uapeipos and’A^ijm UpSpaxos, and this 
oldest temple, 6 dpxatos pedii, was the Erechtheum or the temple that preceded 
it on the same site. The eastern chamber of the cella of this temple had been 
from early times the shrine of the ancient wooden image of the goddess to which 
alone belonged the title of IloXcds. 

On the discovery of the Hecatompedon, Dorpfeld took issue with the pre- 
vailing view. The oldest temple on the Acropolis was the Hecatompedon, not 
the Erechtheum, w^hich was only a shrine of Erechtheus. The Hecatompedon 
was the original temple of Athena Polias, but not the only one; the temple of 
Athena Polias was the Parthenon. 

Dorpfeld’s attempt to wrest the name temple of Athena Polias from the 
Erechtheum has not met with acceptance. It has been considered and suc- 
cessively rejected by Petersen, Curtius, Frazer, and Michaelis, all of whom main- 
tain the traditional view that the oldest temple of Athena on the Acropolis was 
the temple of Athena Polias, and that this was the Erechtheum. Accepting the 
traditional view, what is meant W'hen it is said that the Opisthodomus lay behind 
the temple of Athena Polias ? 

If the front of the old temple of Athena, i,e, of the Erechtheum, was at the 
east of the temple, as was generally true of Greek temples, the Opisthodomus 
must have lain to the west of it, behind the Pandroseum, and must be sought for 
there. On this supposition, there must have once existed at this 'place a sub- 
stantial and independent structure, no trace of the foundations of which, however, 
have been brought to light by the recent thorough excavation of the Acropolis. 

This brings us face to face with a question of great apparent difficulty. 
Namely, how is it possible that the treasury of Athens, a separate building as has 
been proved, was called an opisthodomus? Pollux (I. 6) and Varro {de lingua 
Lat. V. 160) say that in Greek temples the bTriaObdopos lay behind the cella. 
This use of the word, to designate the rear portico of a temple, is confirmed by 
its actual employment in the literature. It is thus applied to the western porticos 
of the temples of Zeus and Hera at Olympia. Nowhere is it used to designate a 
building that was and always had been a separate structure. This established 
application of the word seems to contradict hopelessly the view that the Opistho- 
domus on the Acropolis was a separate building; but in fact it itself indicates 
the solution of the difficulty. 

Whether in early times the northern or eastern portico of the Erechtheum was 
regarded the front of the temple cannot be surely determined; but it seems 
probable that, at least in the time of the sources from which Harpocration and 
the other lexicographers and the scholiasts drew their information, the front of 
the temple was thought to be at the north. Here lay the broad portico through 
which Pausanias entered the temple. If the front of the temple was at the north, 
the Opisthodomus, which was situated oTnaOep rod veih^ must have lain to the 
south of the Erechtheum. 

Here in fact we find it, the Opisthodomus of the old Hecatompedon, rebuilt, 
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after the destniction of the temple in the Persian Wars, to serve as it had served 
before the coming of Xerxes as treasury of the gods and of the state. The peri- 
style of the temple disappeared; its cella was not restored; the Opisthodomus, 
consisting of the three rooms and the western portico, was alone rebuilt. This 
was the Opisthodomus to which reference is made, in the times following the 
Persian Wars, simply as 6 the e 7 }iTai}p 6 s that was adorned with paint- 

ings by Polygnotus. It was a treasury, and was doubtless so spoken of, but its 
official name was is and in the fourth century B.c. this name became 

current as its general designation. Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Lucian 
could so speak of it, without danger of confusion. There was another opistho- 
domus on the Acropolis, but when this was meant the speaker said d dwicrdddopios 
rod XlapdepQvos or used an equivalent expression. This solution, which we owe 
to the insight of Ernst Curtius, is a complete and satisfactory explanation of the 
application of the name Opisthodomus to the Athenian treasury, and is confirmed 
by a consideration of the uses to which the Opisthodomus was put. It accounts 
adequately for the established facts. 

The lexicographers and scholiasts, in the first place, call the Opisthodomus a 
raiuCiov or Bijiravpo^svXdKiov. In it, by their testimony, were housed rk xp'^jaara, 
both the sacred treasure, rd lepk Xpi^Atctra tQp Bewp^ and the public 

treasure, rd Srjpixria xp^P^Ta, ris drjfj^criop dpydpiop Kal 6 (p 6 pos. 

Our earliest documentary proof of the existence of the hecatompedon is C/A, 
IV. p. 137 ff. This inscription, which in date precedes the Persian Wars, names 
the rafilai frequently, and, although much mutilated, evidently contained impor- 
tant prescriptions of their duties. Among these it is specified rd olKi^para [rd 
iv r<p €KaT]o/jL 7 r 4 B(p dpoiyetp [rods] rapias (II. 1 7, 1 8). It is generally agreed 
that the chambers here referred to are those in the western half of the cella and 
that they were treasure-chambers. These are the rooms which according to the 
conclusions to which we have come constituted the treasury referred to as d dri- 
o'^ddojLtos in later times. 

The inscription already named above (CIA. W, I C. 25-29), which in date 
falls between 480 and 460 B.C., records the fact that treasure was kept in a pre- 
cinct south of the old temple of Athena. The wepi^oXos here mentioned, if the 
lacuna has been properly supplied, was that of the Hecatompedon, in which at 
the time of the decree stood the restored treasury, and in this treasury the money 
in question must have been kept. That it was safely housed is certain, however 
general the phrase [dV 7re/jtj3]d\o[t] may be ; the treasure was not kept in the 
open. 

In 454 B.C. the chest of the Delian Confederation was transferred to Athens, 
and from this date the funded treasure of the state, which consisted of the sur- 
plus of its yearly income and was kept on the Acropolis, was large. This was 
public money, STjpScrLay in contrast with sacred treasure, lepd. The two funds 
were kept separate, but the reserve treasure of the state as well as the other was 
under the charge of the rafdai rrjs deoxt, to whom the hellenotamiae paid over the 
yearly surplus of the tribtite. This system of financial control existed from the 
time of the transfer of the Delian fund to Athens. 

Now the theory that the public and sacred treasure of Athens was stored in the 
Opisthodomus of the Parthenon fails to provide a place for it before the comple- 
tion of that temple in 43S KC. This fact is so formidable that once the advocates 
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of tlie theory evcB resorted to the supposition that the Opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon must have been completed and put to use as early as 454 B.C. when the 
Delian fund was brought to Athens. The view, on the contrary, that makes 
the restored Opisthodomus of the Hecatompedon the treasury on the Acropolis 
provides adequately for all demands from the Persian Wars to the latest times. 

After the Persian Wars to the time of the completion of the Parthenon the 
treasures in kind of Athena must have been stored partly in the old temple, 
which was certainly rebuilt after the retreat of the Persians, partly in the treasury. 
In the latter was also the sacred money of Athena, and likewise of some of the 
other gods. On the completion of the Parthenon the treasures in kind were 
transferred, as is well known, to the Pronaos, Neos Hecatompedos, and “ Par- 
thenon ” of the new temple. In 435-4 were passed the two celebrated decrees 
I. 32 A, B) which brought all of the finances of the state into order. In 
them we clearly perceive the influence of Pericles, under whose careful financial 
policy Athens was preparing herself for the great struggle with Sparta that was to 
follow. The provisions of these two decrees are met with singular fitness on the 
supposition that the public and sacred money was housed in the restored Opis- 
thodomus of the Hecatompedon. 

The money now stored in the treasury had become a great sum (A 2 ff.) . 
This fact is confirmed by the testimony of Thucydides. The amount of coined 
silver on the Acropolis at the time when the decree was passed was 9700 talents. 
This included both the state-reserve and the treasure of the goddess. The exist- 
ence of so great a treasure in 435 B.C., which must have been the accumulation 
of years, necessarily implies the existence of a treasury before the completion of 
the Parthenon. 

It is noteworthy that the decrees assume certain facts. The fact of the exist- 
ence of a treasury is taken for granted, just as that of the boards of the helleno- 
tamiae, logistae, and ra/dat rwv lepwv r^s *A 0 ‘rjvalas. The treasury is named 
three times (A 15, 17, B 23), simply as 6 6Tn(rd6do/jL0Sf in such a way as to imply 
that it was a well-known place in established use. The specification, further, of 
the duty of the hellenotamiae in B 18 ff. tOt deposit the yearly surplus from the 
tribute from the treasurers of the goddess simply recognizes and emphasizes, as 
Kirchhoff has shown, a previous practice. The one important new provision is 
the establishment of the board of the rapdai tQv &\\(av dewp (A 13 ff.). This 
necessitated certain rearrangements in the use of the Opisthodomus. From this 
time the tamiae of Athena are to store her money-treasure ip rip iwl rov 
dTia-dMfiov, the tamiae of the other gods rip ipLcrepd, This must mean, 
as Dorpfeld has already pointed out, the room to the right and the room to the 
left in the back part of the Opisthodomus. Since now we know that there was 
a third treasure, and that it was large, which althoughisunder the charge of the 
treasurers of Athena was still kept separate, we cannot but conclude that it was 
stored in the larger chamber that lay in front of the two smaller chambers. It 
had probably been here from the first establishment of a state-fund. This use of 
the larger chamber explains the provision in A 15 ff. (quoted on p. 15). This 
provision, in which the words dvpar^p Kal 6<nov imply a limitation, means, as 
I think, that the rapLat riav SXKuiv Beiav are not to have access to the chamber 
in which the treasure of which they are in charge is stored except in company 
with the rafilm, rOiP r^s "Adyivalas^ not that they are always to be present when 
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tbe other rooms are opened. To reach their own chamber they were obliged 
to pass through that set aside for the reserve fund of the state, which was in 
charge, under the authority of the state, of the more ancient and much more 
important board. It must not be forgotten that the state exercised absolute con- 
trol over all of these treasures, although it employed the form of a fictitious loan 
when it drew upon the resources of Athena and of the other gods. The outward 
symbol of this authority was the key of the treasury held by the iTrio-rdryjs tQp 
T rpvrdmujPf of whom Aristotle says Pol 44), ri/pet 5 ’ ovros rets kXscs rds twp 
kpmv ip ots rd koX <rb> ypdufiara tJ wdXeL. The custody of the 

key did not imply responsibility for the actual management of the funds. 

Remarks were made by Professors Wright, Allen, Wheeler, Smyth, 
and Seymour. 

14. On a literary judgment of Fronto, by Professor Minton 
Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Of the body of literary criticism among the Romans much is lost to us. 
Enough has been preserved, however, to enable us to estimate its general scope 
and character. We know the technical terms employed by the rhetoricians to 
designate varieties of style, and some of the traditional verdicts upon individual 
writers have reached us in a variety of ways. Oftentimes, however, the judgments 
expressed are so brief and epigrammatic that we are not entirely clear as to their 
meaning, and sometimes they exactly contravene what we should have expected, 
so that the bolder critics resort to emendation. So Wolfflin (Rhein. Museum, 47, 
640) in the comparison of Cicero and Demosthenes, Quintilian 10. i. 106, emends 
so as to read curae plus in hoc, in illo naturae. So the celebrated criticism of 
Cicero on Lucretius ad Q.Fr. II. 9, Lmreti poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis 
luminibus ingenii y muUae tarn en artis, h 3 S been completely turned about by 
many editors inserting before multis ox multae. The critical estimates of 
Horace upon the older poets still furnish editors material for controversy. There 
is no universal agreement as to who is meant by Graecis intacti carminis auctor 
S. I. 10. 66. The line Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi Ep. 11 . 
I. 58 still awaits a completely satisfactory explanation. Many scholars have 
puzzled their heads to account for the omission of Varro by Horace in his 
enumeration of preceding satirists, and recently Christ has gone so far as to pro- 
pose to read Varrone Reaiino with hypermeter in S. i. 10. 46 (cf. Sitzungs- 
berichte der Miinchen Akademie, 1893, Heft i, p. 119), in my judgment a very 
perverse change. 

The passage from Frorho to be discussed, while not concerned with establishing 
a canon like that of Volcacius Sedigitus, does attempt discrimination and contrast 
between various authors; and although it has not given rise to as much discussion 
as some of the, passages above mentioned, it has certainly troubled the lexicog- 
raphers and historians of literature. The passage will be found in Naber’s ed- p. 

1 13 f. We here consider only the sentences referring to the poets and historians. 

“A? poeiis autem quts ignorat ut gracilis sit Lucilius, Alhucius aridus, 
sublimis Lucretius, mediop'is Pacubius, inaeqtmlis Accius, Ennius multiformis?^^ 

It win be seen that we have isix poets named in t£iree contrasted pairs. In the 
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first and last pair we have cfiiasm, while in the middle pair, the adjective in each 
case precedes the names. We have also at least four technical names regularly 
applied to style, gracilis^ aridus^ sublimisy mediocris. Gracilis nere represents the 
Greek which is more commonly translated by subtilis or tenuis. GelHus, 

VI 14* h following Varro also translates taxph hy gracilis, but uses uber inst^sid 
of sublimis as an equivalent for d$p 6 s. Moreover, Varro, according to Gellius, made 
Paciivius the representative of Lucilius of gradlitas, and Terentius of 

mediocritas. As niediocris does not seem especially appropriate to Pacuvius, one 
is almost tempted to believe that Fronto wrote with chiastic arrangement sublimis 
Lucretius, Terentius mediocris, Terentius falling out from its similarity of ending 
to Lucretius. In that case the epithet applying to Pacuvius (? uber) has been 
lost. It is hardly probable that Fronto is the originator of these descriptive adjec- 
tives; as Varro had called Lucilius so Ovid, Am. 1. 15. 23 calls Lucretius 

sublimis. 

The aridus is the technical designation of the faulty style opposed to 

gracilis. Compare Auctor ad Herennium IV. 1 1, 16, Fortunatianus, R, M. p, 126, 
and Gellius VI. 14. 5. 

Who now is the Albucius who is contrasted with Lucilius? Teufiel (§ 141--3), 
following M. Hertz, is inclined to identify him with the Epicurean T. Albucius, 
whom Lucilius ridicules for his Graeco-mania. He may have written, surmises 
Hertz, a didactic Epicurean poem before Lucretius, which died of its aridity. 
We have, however, no other evidence that this T. Albucius ever wrote poetry at 
all. It seems to me much more probable that our Albucius is to be identified 
with the Abuccius mentioned twice by Varro, R. R. 3. 6. 6. and 3. 2. 17 item 
L. Abuccius, ut homo, scitis, adprime doctus, cuius Luciliano charactere sunt 
libelli. The early editions have here Albucius, but Keil follows the MSS., and 
the existence of the name Abuccius is abundantly proved from inscriptions. As 
Fronto’s opinion may ultimately go back to Varro, it seems much more plausible, 
even if we have to emend to Abuccius, that a poet who was a satirist in the 
manner of Lucilius is contrasted with him, than to suppose that Albucius wrote 
an Epicurean poem. 

In the last pair of poets coupled together Accius is called inaequalis, Ennius 
multiformis. R. Klussman, Emendationes Frontonianae (1874), p. 54» does not 
find in inaequalis a proper contrast to multiformis, and accordingly reads 
aequalis. While we readily admit that Ennius shows variety, is versatile and 
many-sided, we can hardly affirm that Accuis lacked these qualities. Teuffel says 
of Accius In Vielseitigkeit, Formgewandheit, etc., dem Ennius ahnlich.’' Accius 
is elsewhere alluded to by Fronto with great respect, and inaequalis can hardly be 
accepted as a term of grave censure. Martial, it will be remembered, converts it 
into a compliment ; cf. VIL 90 and 81. The only other passage I have found 
where inaequalis is applied to a poet is Seiieca, Suasoriae, VI. 27. 

Passing from the poets to speak of historians, Fronto drops the chiastic order. 
“ Uistoriam quoque scribsere Sallustius structe, Pictor incondite, Claudius leptde, 
Antias invenuste, Sisenna longinque, verbis Cato multiiugis, Coelius singulis. 
The first four abverbs gives us no trouble. Structe makes the contrast to incon- 
dite, lepide to invenuste. So too at the end verbis multiiugis is set off against 
singulis. Sisenna is left unpaired with the adverb longinque, and Klui^mann, 
Emendationes, p. 54, to complete the parallelism, conjectures that some name has 
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fallen out, suggesting Rutilius, wlio is included by Velleius, 2 . 9, bis list of 
bistorians, being mentioned as a contemporary of Claudius Quadrugarius and 
Valerius Antias, wbo are mentioned by Fronto. As Fronto, however, pays no 
attention to chronology, coupling Sallust with Fictor, we can have no certainty 
as to what name, if any, was omitted. What now is the meaning of longinque? 
Harper’s quoting this very passage assigns the meaning, ‘after a long interval,’ 
surely a curious literary judgment to put beside invenuste. The text is given 
after the ed. of Mai in a very misleading way, historiam scripsere Picior incon- 
dite, Sisenna longingue. In the original Claudius and Antias intervene between 
Pictor and Sisenna, and Mai, comparing Cicero, Brutus, 74, gives to longinque the 
meaning of immtate. Harper’s mistake is not an inheritance from Andrews, 
which gives ‘of ancient times,’ presumably a translation of Freqnd’s ‘alterthum- 
lich antik,’ — Klotz gives ‘alterthuralich,’ Georges ‘ der Zeit nach entfernt, alt, 
antik,’ De Vit. inusitate. White and Riddle, and Key do not quote the passage, 
and of course the lexicographers of the last century do not. Peter, in his large 
edition of the Historical Fragments, Proleg. 33 r, without translating the word, 
refers it to the copiousness or prolixity of the narrative. In this he is followed 
by Teuffel, who translates by ‘ umstandlich.’ So too Cruttwell, p. 102. “ He became 
prolix. This apparently is what Fronto meant when he says scripsit longinqueP 
The fact that six books of the historiae seem to have been devoted to a period of 
three years from 91-88, and if Nonius’ citation of a 23d book is correct, seven- 
teen books were taken up with the events of six years, might seem to justify /<!»»- 
ginque in the sense of prolix. Compare also the use of longinquus in Plautus, 
Mil. 1020 and Merc. 610. Fronto nowhere else uses longinquus or longinque. 
He makes frequent use oi longus and longior, prolixus and prolixior^ applied to 
the length of an epistle, etc. But longinque may go back to an earlier writer, as 
gracilis, which does not elsewhere occur in Fronto. Against Teuffel I am inclined 
to think that longinque refers to the language rather than the undue length of his 
history. Compare especially Cic. Brutus, 75. 260, ‘ ne a C Rusio quidem accusa- 
tore deterreri potuit quommus inusitads verbis uteretur ’ and *recte loqui putabat 
esse inusitate loquil Fronto himself opposes p, 64 Naber remotis et requisiiis 
to volgaribus et usiiatis, and longinque may have been chosen as an adverb to 
neatly express this. Compare Quintilian, 8. 6 .iq,a longinqua similitudine ductae. 

What, finally, is the meaning of multiiugis verbis and singulis ? Some argu- 
ment might be made for translating these words ‘with polysyndeton’ ‘with asyn- 
deton,’ MuUiiugum in the sense of polysyndeton is not given in Harper’s. 
(The poem in which it occurs was not printed until 1839.) Georges and De Vit 
give it. See Carmen de figuris (Halm, R. M. p. 65). For singula verba used 
in connection with asyndeton, cf. auctor ad Her. IV. 19. 26, Julius Rufinianus 
(Halm, R. M. p. 53), Quintilian, IX. 3. 50 and IX. 4. 23, and Donatus, Commen- 
tary on Andria Prol. 18, */« singulis magna emphasis est auctoritatisl 

It is a well-known fact that polysyndeton is frequent in Cato. Compare Elmer, 
“ The Copulative Conjunctions que, et, atque in the Inscriptions of the Republic, 
in Terence and in Cato,’? p. 37. Especially noteworthy is a passage cited by 
GelHus, VL 3, from the oration for the Rhodians which it will be remembered 
was included in the Origines. Scio .solere plerisque kominibus rebus secundis 
atque prolixis atque prosperis animum excellere atque super biam atque ferociam 
at^escere atque crescere. .. we have five atques. Two connect three sy- 
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Eonymous adjectives, one two synonymous verbs, one two synonymous nouns, 
and one two clauses. We must not imagine that such a piling up of con- 
nectives was not noticed by the ancients as a mark of style. A curious proof 
that it was noticed is afforded by the correspondence of Fronto. See p. 36. 
M. Aurelius writes, * Mam uni M, Porcio me dedicavi dtqm despondi ' atqui deie- 
gavi. Hoc etiam ip sum atque unde putas? ex ipso fur or ^ The verbatim fragments 
of Coelius are very few and very short None of them show any tendency to 
polysyndeton, and of 32 verbatim fragments, ten exhibit asyndeton. It maybe 
objected, however, that such an interpretation of muUiiugis 2x1^ singulis does 
not go well with the adverbs longinque, invenusie, etc. ; that it is too special and 
perhaps too trivial a criticism. It will be noted that in the passage already 
quoted from Cato the polysyndeton is accompanied by an abundant use of syn- 
onyms. A writer in the Nation, April 29, 1S86, says, “Speaking of the use of 
synonyms, M. Amiel says (in other language) that it is well one’s team of words 
should be adapted to the subject and the occasion; a writer should sometimes 
drive at full speed with a single epithet, sometimes with four magnificently, some- 
times h la Russe with three, sometimes even with a tandem, perhaps more safely 
with the usual two, etc.” 

In a similar figurative sense, implying the comparison with a team, mulHiugis 
and singulis seem to be used here. Coelius uses the single word, the off-hand 
stroke; Cato drives in pairs and threes, sometimes with four magnificently. This 
is the meaning also attached to the word by Peter, Prolegomena, cxxxxviiir. 
With this use of multiiugis we may compare in Fronto, p. 21 1 , neque verba 
multa geminaia supervacanea inferciet. With the use of singulis, Fronto, 
p. 151, synonymis colligendis^ verbis inter dum singularibus requirendis^ and a 
curious parallel with Amiel is furnished by p. 139. The whole passage beginning 
with castella verhorum is too long to quote, “ quae ratio sit verba geminandi ei 
interdum trigeminandi, non numquam quadriplicia saepe quinquies aut eo 
amplius super lata ponendif etc. Numerous passages might be cited from 
Fronto’s works where he insists upon the necessity of choosing one’s words care- 
fully, and that Coelius was one of the few early writers who did pay attention to 
seeking for the right word is attested by Fronto, p. 62. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor Gudeman, and, 
in reply, by the author. 

15. On Velleius Paterculus, by Professor E. G. Sihler, of the 
University of the City of New York. 

The constant drawing upon Velleius^ by Mommsen in his Provinzen, and the 
elaborate special treatise by Leopold von Ranke in the “ Analekten,” subjoined 
to the third volume of his Universal History, would sufEce to dispose of the depre- 
ciation of this writer found in many current manuals of Roman literature. 

Niebuhr indeed calls him “einen tiefhelesenen tie/eingewei/iten MeisterV The 
present writer does not believe that the elaborate eulogy of Seianus ( 11 . 127--128) 
is to be considered the raison d’etre of the entire publication. — One of the points 

1 Halm and Haase do not thaoojg^Kiiit agjwe in the paragraphing. 
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which may well be emphasized is the attitude of Velleius towards contemporary 
and preceding historians, particularly toward Livy. The brief summary actually 
published was intended chiedy as the avant courur of a a regular, 

i.e. an elaborate work : cf. 1 . 16, i ; IL 29, i ; * > 4 L i > 4 ^» d ; 52, 2 ; 55*4 5 

66, 3 ; 86, I ; 89, i ; 89, 6; 96, 3 ; 99, 2 ; 103, 3 ; 108, 2 ; 114, 4 ; si9» i ; 
124, i: expUcare 11 . 48, 6; 96, 3 J narrare IL 114, 4 ; ius^zs volu- 

minibus exponere I 2 ^y 1 . 

The following particular point demands especial attention. In II. 48, 6, Vel- 
leius says : harum praeteritarumque rerum ordo (he refers to the breach between 
Caesar and the Senate 50-49 B.C., and the beginning of the civil war) cum iustis 
aliorum voluminibus promatur (note the tense) turn ut spero nostris expHcabitur. 
These volumina, if they had been Livy's, would hardly have been referred to in 
this manner: he seems to allude to a work of fairly recent publication which 
either dealt particularly, dr began, with the civil wars of Caesar and Pqmpey ; 
perhaps he had in mind iht historiae of Aufidius Bassus. — The fact that he dealt, 
e.g., with the death of Cicero disposes of the assumption that he entitled his work^ 
“ A fine Titi Livi,” a title still maintained in Schaefer's Quellenkunde, but aban- 
doned in Peter’s Fragmenta. When Tacitus wrote his Dialogus (c. 23), Aufidius 
had attained the rank of a standard modern historian. Plis “ auctoritas historiae ” 
is highly commended by Quintilian lo, i, 103, “ utique in libris belli Germanici.” 
Whether this refers to all the German wars in the reign of Augustus and Tiberius, 
or to the calamity of Varus only, we cannot state with absolute certainty ; the 
former, however, is much more probable: there was no doubt a great temptation 
for a writer who wrote under Tiberius to belittle or suppress the services of Ger- 
manicus, and perhaps the fairness and fidelity of Aufidius Bassus in this part of 
his work was that which elicited the special commendation of Quintilian. When 
dealing with the catastrophe of Varus, Velleius again alludes to the account of 
other writers, IL 119, i, iustis voluminibus ut alii ita nos conabimur exponere, 
Livy cannot be meant, for his work was concluded with the death of Drusus, 9 B.C., 
and the probability of an allusion to Aufidius Bassus is stronger still. — Taking, 
then, the attitude and aim of Velleius himself, this summary which we have was 
really a tentative first production, and at the same time, an announcement of a 
more elaborate and ambitious work that was to begin probably as that of Aufidius 
Bassus seems to have done, with the era of Caesar. We therefore are made to 
realize the following : Livy's great national history carried down to the death of 
Drusus 9 B.C., in the last 40 books out of a total of 142, dealt with the last 50 years 
of the entire work, beginning with the first Triumvirate. These last 40 books of 
Livy therefore, while they probably rendered obsolete the publications of partisans 
written in the Caesarean era itself, did not deter writers of the first and second 
generations subsequently from re-writing that entire period. It was after Livy 
that the sentiment of loyalty to the emperors and the consciousness of dynastic 
continuity was engendered in Rome. 

Current manuals such asTeuffel’s vindicate to Velleius comparative freedom from 
the type of Silver Latinity as far as the vocabulary is concerned, T.^ II. § 278 : 
“ Der Wortschatz ist der Hauptsache nach der classische.” Cruttwell, p. 345, “ his 
style is not unclassical as far as the vocabulary goes.” Bernhardy,® p. 615, 
“ Besser als seinGeschmach befriedigt seine Sprache, denn mit Ausnahme von affec- 
tirten Woertern u. Structuren ist sie rein.” Simcox says nothing about it. This 
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adherence to the Ciceronian standard would be notable in an age as to which we 
learn from the reminiscences of the elder Seneca that the masters of rhetorical 
schools who were now the prime factor in the formation of style, affected novelty 
above all things. Seneca, rhet p. 260 Kiessling: Illi in scholmticis morem 
gerebat, ne verbis calcatis ei obsoletis uteretur : sed quaedam antiqna et a Cicerone 
dicta a ceteris deinde deserta dicefoat.” With all deference to Bernhardy’s and 
TeuffeFs statements the desire of Velleius to write for the sake of fine writing and 
to improve upon the diction of the Ciceronian era seems palpable enough. 

To illustrate his striving after variation: eodem temporum tractu I. 15, 3; 
circa eadem tempera II. 8, 2; per eadem tempora II. 8, 3; per idem aevi spatium 
9 > 3 ; eadem aetate II. 9, 6; per ea tempora II. 18, i; per id tempus II. 34, i ; 
per haec tempora II. 34, 3; eadem tempestate IL 78, 3. — We see in Velleius 
distinctly that trend of taste which laid poetical vocabulary under contribution 
and in many ways affected “ speciosa verba Throughout V. uses moliri for 
aedificare; generally for conficere, e.g. bellum patrare IL ii, 2; 59,4; 
proelium, p. II. 21, 3; facinus IL 58, i ; patratio belli IL 98, 2. conflare exercitum 
IL 74, 2; speciosus is almost entirely used for pulcher: sp* classis IL 79, 2; 
supplementum IL 81, 2; inscriptio 104, 2; ministerium ii i, 3*,— of a gale working 
havoc in a fleet: lacerare maiorem partem classis II. 79, 3? m ore atque ocuHs 
(= in conspectu) IL 84, 2, regimen classis II. 85, 2; sepelire bellum IL 75, l; 
82, i; 89, 3; 90, l; 129, 4. abditus carceri (in the fashion of poetical con- 
struction) II. 91. 4; in campum descendere (cf. Hor. Carm. III. I, ii, descendat 
in campum petitor) ; qui iam decern et septem legionum potentes erant IL 65, i ; 
ultra and infra in comparative locutions: ultra fortem temerarius II. 68, 3; infra 
servos cliens II. 83, i; — odium dementia eluciatus IL 86, 2; difficultate locorum 
luctatus IL 1 1 5, 2; a kind of double superlative: penitusoi^^ Romano nomini 
infestissimus II. 27, i; eruere f. delere: eruta Carthagine II. 38, 2; the locu- 
tion w. ductus (for abl. abs.) : Metelli ductu II. 38, 6; cf. 39, i; 79, 4. quis 
satis mirari queat II. 75, 2. sustinere as an auxiliary closely related to posse, 
11.40,4; 81, I; 86, 2. avia itinerum IL 75, 3; — suicide: regis morte quam 
ille conscientia acciverat II. 38, 6; vitae suae vim infulit IL 45, 5; — destruere 
aliquem IL 48, 2; magnitudinem inlibatam detulisset ad inferos IL 48, 2; poenas 
Imre II. 54, i; nationibus . . . accensis (in bellum) II. 98, 2; pars exercitus 
maccrata IL 112, 3. reliqua belli IL 123, i; tx^rciium habilem gubernaculo 11 . 
1 13, 2; cum longe maximam partem absumpsisset acies IL 119,4; Lepidus tendens 
ad Tiberium II. 115, 2; quaeritare sedes I. 4, 3; Jragmine subsellii ictus II. 3 , 2. 
r eor = ^xbiicot i L 5, 3; IL 12, 2; 92, 5. linquere 1 . 9, 4; compos victoriae 
I. 10, 3; rapto vivere (cf. Vergil and Ovid); IL 32, 6. aevum f. aetas IL 66, 5. 
Compared with his contemporary Valerius Maximus, Velleius does observe a 
certain moderation in this respect. 


As to the conscious manipulation of figurae^ also X^^ews), Velleius 

exhibits more simplicity than Valerius Maximus. Still the rhetorical training 
and taste of V. is directly and uniformly apparent. Cruttwell says, p. 345 : “he 
ran through the minor offices to the praetorship (14 A.D.) and soon after set 
himself to repair the deficiencies of a purely military education by systematic 
study.” But the young gentlemen of equestrian rank who became tribuni militum 
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at twenty or twenty-two had ua purely military , they had no military education 
whatever when they began that career (cf. Madbig, Die Befehlshaber und das 
avancement in dem USmischen Heere, Kleine PhiloL Schriften). — The rhetorical 
strain in Velleius is in fact due no doubt to his early training in the rhetorical 
schools, which were the only schools of Rome. 

Of metaphors we meet but few, and these are forced, e.g. when speaking of 
Caesar and Pompey at Pharsalus, 11 . 52, 3, conlisa inter se duo reipublicae capita 
effossumque alterum Romani imperii lumen .* a mixture of two gruesome images. 

Rhythm of the period, “ numerus ” of technical nomenclature, has on the 
whole disappeared with the free and broad period of Cicero : it is to be looked 
for rather in more minute and petty forms, as in chiasmus: modus culpae ex 
pecuniae modo IL 22, 5; vivorum ut magna admiratio, ita censura difficilis est 
H; 36, 3; ut has armis ita auctoritate Cappadociam . . , fecit stipendiariam IL 39, 3; 
qui neque petitus honeste ab iis neque probabiliter gestus est IL 46, i j patientia 
periculorum bellique experientia IL 78, 2; qui aut otium validius diligat aut 
facilius sufficiat negotio IL 98, 3. In Valerius Maximus chiasmus abounds. 

The most striking characteristic, however, in the style of Velleius is his striving 
after effect in the coining of Sententiae^ terse, epigrammatic passages which might 
become quotable perhaps. The evidence of the rhetor Seneca shows conclusively 
that the faculty of composing Sententiae w&s one of the main criteria by which 
rhetor es and budding disciples were judged; e.g. hanc adiecit sententiam quam 
solebat mirari Latro, Contr. I. 2, 17; nohiXtm ffXom sententiam quam Fabius 
Maximus circumferebat, ib. IL 4, 9; compositio aspera et quae vitaret composi- 
tionem, sententiae vivae Contr. III. 1 8; Hcrmagoras raras sententias dicebat, sed 
argtdas et quae auditorem diligentem penitus adficerent, securum et negligentem 
tfanscurrerent, Contr. II, 6, 13 ; ©ratio eius erat valens, ingedttibus plena 
sententiis ib. III. 2. The Roman rheiores claimed superiority in this respect, 
exercising, as they did, their profession side by side with the Greek teachers in 
Rome : dicebat autem Agroitas incultum ut scires ilium inter Graecos non fuisse, 
sententiis fortibus^ ut scires eum inter Romanos fuisse, Contr. IL 6, 12; cf, Volk- 
mann Rhetorik der Griechen u. Romer®, p, 455, 

Of Carthage V. says: neque ante invisum esse desiit, quam esse desiit 1 . 12, 7. 
— a negotiis in otium con versa civitas IL r, i. Of the burial of the younger 
Scipio : eiusque corpus vetato capite elatum est, cuius opera super totum terrarum 
orbem Roma extulerat caput IL 4, 6. Sulla, vir qui neque ad finem victoriae satis 
laudari neque post victoriam abunde vituperari potest IL 17, i. Mortem magis 
voto quam arbitrio inimicorun obiit IL 22, 4. Of Pompey’s method of dealing 
with the pirates : quamquam in auctore satis rationis est, tamen ratio quemlibet 
magnum auctorem faceret IL 32, 6; — cum neuter ab altero quod arguebat men- 
titus argui posset IL 33, 2. — (M. Cato) qui numquam recte fecit ut facere videre- 
tur, sed quia aliter facere non potuerat II, 35, 2. Of Curio : homo ingeniosissime 
nequam IL 48, 3 ; cf. 68, I ; — (cf. Seneca rh. suas. I. 5 : propter iniempestive 
liberos sales; Contr. L I, 22 : tarn immature magnum ingenium.) — cum et Lepido 
omnes imperatores forent meliores et multis Antonius dum erat sobrius IL 63, i ; 
cum et Brutus cuilibet ducum praeferendus videretur et Vatinius nulli non esset 
postferendus II. 69, 3 ; u^que reperias quos aut pronior fortuna comltata sit aut 
veluti fatigata maturius destituerit quam Brutum et Cassium IL 69,6; of Sextius 
Pompey: libertonun suoruto libertus et servorum servus IL 73, i; Ful via nihil 
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mtiliebriter praeter corpus gerens II. 74, 3; of Agrippa : pareudi, seci uni^ scientissi- 
mus II. 79, I ; Piancus non iudicio . . . sed morbo proditor II. 83, i; Delli us 
exempli sui tenax 11 . 84, 2 ; of Antony at Actium: imperator qui in desertores 
saevire debuerat, deserter exercitus sui factus est II. 85, 3. quod vi facere voiuerant, 
lure passi sunt II. 91, 2; luliam . . . feminam neque sibi neque reipublicae felicis 
uteri II. 93, 2 ; homine inter summam vitiorum dissimulationem vitiosissimo II. 
97, I ; gens etiam Germana (Germanica ?) feritate ferocior 11 . 106, 2 ; natione 
magis quam ratione barbarus II. 108, 2 ; quae probandae essent non quae utique 
probarentur sequens II. 113, 2; pecuniae vero quam non contempfor Syria decla- 
ravit, quam pauper divitem ingressus dives pauperem reliquit II. consilio 

belli bellum iunxit II. no, 5; decretis facta iungit II. 118, 3; non enim desertis 
superfuit sed desertor occidit II. I19, 4. 

One of the most notable differences (in the employment of the artifices of 
rhetoric) betVeen Velleius and Valerius Maximus is in the use of apostrophe. The 
artium scriptores as represented in Ernesti and Volkmann seem to have dealt with 
it only as used in forensic orations, but the practice of the deciamatores seems to 
have made it common enough. Velleius contents himself with a single one, an 
apostrophe to Marc Antony on account of the proscription of Cicero, 11 . 66, 3-5, a 
passage of real elevation. But in Valerius Maximus I have noted twenty-seven 
distinct cases of apostrophe, it being with him a mere convenient variation of pre- 
sentation. The votum to Jupiter at the end of the volumen is also a kind of apos- 
trophe, and rises from the rhetorical observance of investing the epilogue with 
particular form and dignity, as Tacitus too did at the end of the Agricola. 

Adjotamed at 10.30 p.m. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN, Thursday, July 12th, 1894. 

The Association was called to order at 9.30 a.m. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting reported that the next 
regular meeting should be held at Cleveland, July 9, 1895. The 
report was adopted. 

The Committee on Officers for 1894-95 proposed the following 
list of nominations : — 

Presidenty John H. Wright, Harvard University. 

Vice-Presidentsy Bernadette Perrin, Yale University. 

Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. 

Secretary and Treasurer y Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College. 

Additional members of the Executive Committee. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University. 

William W. Goodwin, Harvard University. 

Abby Leach, Vassar Callege. 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University. 

The report was adopted and the above officei^ elected. 
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i6. The Date of the Poet Lycophron/ by Dr. William N. Bates, 
of Harvard University. 

The date of the poet Lycophron has never been satisfactorily settled. Writers 
on the history of Greek literature have made him flourish in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Pfailadelphus (285-247 B,C.), or of Euergetes (247-222), or have simply stated 
that he flourished about the middle of the third century. This difference of 
opinion was doubtless caused by the apparently conflicting testimony of the 
evidence on which we have to depend. The scholiasts and lexicographers made 
him flourish in the time of Philadelphus, while it was argued that lines 1226-1280 
of the Alexandra, which predict the coming glory of Rome, could not have been 
written before the first Punic war.^ But in 1883 Wilamowitz showed that the 
Alexandra was probably written between 300 and 290 ; and Susemihl wei^t a step 
farther and showed that it was written about 295, With this date established the 
passage in the Alexandra relating to Rome can have no bearing on the date 
of the poet. 

In the life of Lycophron by Tzetzes we are informed that he was hired by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to arrange the comedies in the Alexandrian library at the 
same time that Alexander Aetolus arranged the tragedies and Zenodotus the other 
poetical works. This most probably occurred in the year 285-84, when the 
library was established. Zenodotus had the most important position of the three 
and was afterwards librarian. Naturally we should expect him to be older than 
either Lycophron or Alexander, And, in fact, Couat in his Histoire de la Po6sie 
Alexandrine gives the date of the birth of Zenodotus as 324-320 B.C., and of 
Alexander as about 320 ; Susemihl gives the dates as about 325 and 315 respec- 
tively. Consequently, if Lycophron was younger than Zenodotus and as old as 
Alexander, and he could not very well have been younger if he wrote the 
Alexandra in 295, he would have been born about 320, or perhaps 325-320. 

This date is confirmed by the fact that he was one of the seven poets known 
as the tragic Pleiad. * The other poets of this group can be shown to have flour- 
ished at the end of the 124th Olympiad, or about the year 281. That is, if Lyco- 
phron was born about ^ 20 , he was about forty years old when he acquired a 
reputation as a tragic poet; and this surely is a very appropriate age at which a 
literary man might be said to flourish. 

There is but one allusion to the death of Lycophron, and that is in Ovid’s Ibis. 
There are very good reasons for believing that Ovid took this allusion to Lyco- 
phron from the Ibis of Callimachus, which he says he is imitating, and which w'as 
written about two years before the Hymn to Apollo. This latter poem was written 
either in 248 or in 263, and consequently Lycophron must have died at least 
before 250. 

To sum up briefly, Lycophron was born between 325 and 320 B.c., wrote his 
Alexandra about 295, was appointed to arrange the comedies in the Alexandrian 
library in 285-84^ about 280 began to flourish as a tragic poet and, continued as 
such down to the time of his death, which must have occurred before the 
year 250, 

^ This paper will appear in substantially the form in which it was read in the Harvard 
Sindifs in Classical Philology for 1895. 

2 Lines 1446-1450 were also appealed to. 
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17. The Saturnians of Livius Andronicus and Naevius tested ac- 
cording to the Quantitative Theory, by Professor Karl P. Harrington, 
of the University of North Carolina. 

This paper does not include within its scope any attempt to settle the ancient 
dispute regarding the nature of the Saturnian verse, whether it is quantitative or 
accentual The purpose of the writer will be accomplished if he shall have fur- 
nished some data to be used by future students of the problem. These data have 
been obtained by testing in some respects the results which Lucian Muller, the 
champion of the quantitative theory, has himself reached in applying his own 
theory to the fragments of the two primitive Latin epics bearing the names of 
Livius Andronicus and Cn. Naevius. 

It may, perhaps, be safely assumed that, if the quantitative theory has any posi- 
tive value, it can be applied with some degree of success to these, the most 
important poems composed in the Saturnian metre, so that the exceptions and 
irregularities shall not overshadow that which is normal. Furthermore, it would 
not be unreasonable to expect to find, if anything, a slight improvement in 
metrical treatment in a poet who in other respects so far outshines Livius Androni- 
cus as does Naevius. The results here given of a few tests applied to the frag- 
ments seem neither to warrant the former assumption nor to realize the latter 
expectation. 

The fragments of the work of Livius as collected and arranged by Muller in 
his work, Der saturnische Versy make up fifty-two verses or parts of verses ; 
in the case of Naevius there are seventy-two. The normal Saturnian verse is 
assumed by Muller to be composed of an lambic Dimeter Catalectic followed by 
a Trochaic Tripody, which would be graphically expressed thus : ■ — 

JL \j Z- \j i Z. \j \j Z- \j I* 

Not a single verse in either Livius or Naevius exactly corresponds to this norm. 
In seven (7) cases in Livius, Miiller makes no attempt to give a complete scansion, 
or else the verses are too fragmentary to admit of any safe venture. The same is 
true in eight (8) of the verses of Naevius. 

Various irrational substitutions abound to an extent that seems well-nigh 
ruinous to a quantitative theory : (r) Long syllable for a short, — in Livius, 80 ; 
in Naevius, 140 (a much larger proportion, therefore, in the better writer). 
(2) Short syllable for a long, — • Livius, 20 ; Naevius, 19. (3) Two short for one 

short, — Livius, 19.; Naevius, 24. 

Regular resolutions, on the other hand, are much less frequent than would be 
expected, there being only 3 in Livius, and 12 in Naevius. 

Loss, or suppression of a syllable, is a device to which resort must often be 
had, if the quantitative theory is coirrect. This occurs as follows: (i) The ante- 
penultimate syllable in the first half of the verse, — Livius, 2 ; Naevius, 4. 
(2) The antepenultimate syllable in the second half of the verse, — Livius, 13 ; 
Naevius, 20. The other two possible kinds of suppression, however, viz. the 
second half of the first trochee in the first half of the verse, and the second 
half of the first trochee in the second half of the verse, do not occur in these 
fragments. 
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' The caesura' seems to be less regular in Naevius than in Livius. Once in 
Haevius it is out of place, viz, V. 42; — 

Sin Ulos dsserdni \ fortissimds virCrum. 

In V, 26 of the same writer it does not occur at all : — 

Voliurnalem, Patdtudlem, Fdrrindlem. 

The caesura is accompanied by hiatus four (4) times in Livius, and eight (8) 

. times in Naevius : Naevius v. 13 : — 

ibi fords cum auro : ilico exibant. 

Hiatus occurs at least once in Livius besides these cases at caesura, perhaps not 
elsewhere in either writer* 

As regards pure elisions, the case stands as follows: (l) Short vowel, — Livius, 
6 ; Naevius, 6. (2) Long vowel, — Livius, 4; Naevius, 4. 

Ecthlipsis occurs in Livius 6 times j in Naevius, 12 times. 

Of synizesis there are in Livius at least 5 instances; in Naevius, 6, A good 
example of a verse relying strongly on this figure is Livius, v. 30 : — 

' venit Mercurius ctimque eo • filiCts Latdnas. 

The determination of the number of instances of assonance and alliteration 
which occur has in it so large a subjective element that little can be concluded 
from the result in any case. There can he no doubt in such a verse as Livius, 8 : 

matrkm medm proeitum • pldrimi mnerunt. 

Livius, V. 19, shows rather a species of primitive rhyme : — 

igitur cer demum Ulixi • prae pavdre frixit 

Perhaps five (5) verses may be considered worthy of notice in this respect in 
Livius, viz. Nos. 5, 8, 9, 19, 45; and ten (10) in Naevius, viz. Nos. 2, 9, ii, 17, 
23. 32. 47. S 3 . 57 . 62. 

Without considering, then, any further points, it appears that the quantitative 
theory fares thus in the hands of its best friend: (i) No verse can be fitted to it 
exactly. (2) An unreasonable number of irrational substitutions must be assumed, 
(3) Total loss of a syllable must be assumed in nearly forty (40) cases out of a 
whole number of but a little over one hundred (100) verses. (4) The regular 
resolutions, which are so common in all the other poets of this period, are rare. 
(5) Hiatus is comparatively common. (6) In other respects there is little that 
is noteworthy in either of the two writers. (7) As regards irrational substitutions, 
suppressions, caesura, and hiatus, Naevius is even more irregular than Livius. 

It may be added that even with Muller, it may be clearly seen, it has often 
been a purely arbitrary matter to decide which way to mark a verse according to 
■thc' theory adopted. ' 

To the “ Saturnian metre,” whatever that is, have been referred fragments of 
Latin ranging in character all the way from those that to the naked eye — and 
ear — are prose pure and simple, to, the epics that we have been considering. If 
beside this fact is placed the assurance given us at this meeting that the early 
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Greek poetry may be called ‘‘rhythmical prose,” is it not possible to believe that 
scholars have been trying to read into Saturnian verse a regularity and system 
which the Romans knew nothing about? How far was the Saturnian metre from 
** rhythmical prose ” ? 

Remarks were made by Professors Allen and C. L. Smith. 
Professor C. L. Smith then proposed the following resolution: — 

Voted: That the Secretary be instructed to convey the thanks of this Associa- 
tion to the Trustees of Williams College for the ample provision they have made 
for the entertainment of the Association at its present meeting; to President and 
Mrs. Carter for their generous hospitality, and to Professor Fernald for the 
thoughtful care he has given to all the arrangements for our comfort. Adored. 

1 8. Time and Space in Word-Concepts, by Professor F. A. March, 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 

It takes a certain time to utter a word. Remembrance of the word, the word- 
concept, includes time as one of its elements. This time-element is one of the 
most persistent of the elements. We may forget all the letters of a word and yet 
remember its length, and in the history of languages, words ar found to retain 
their length thru the most varied changes of quality of sounds. 

A consonant may be dropt and the preceding vowel lengthend: gans>*gos, 
hegn > hen, henc-an > JjohTe, etc. 

A vowel dropt and preceding vowel lengthend. 

A vowel dropt and consonant lengthend, i.e. dubld : telian > tellan, cnysian > 
cnyssan, etc. 

A consonant dropt and another consonant lengthend, as in assimilation, so-calld, 
producing dubld consonants : adsimilate > assimilate, disfero > differo, etc. 

The new forms in all such exampls ar resultants of the joint action of the law 
of least effort and the law of persistence of the time-concept. 

The persistence of the time-concept is a force in separate syllabls, also pre- 
serving the quantity of every root vowel, or other significant sound thru all its 
combinations, unless sum other force destroy it. 

The time of the word-concept is not void or uniform duration, but the fysiologic 
duration of human consciousness, which has a rhythmic flow markt by hart beats 
and exspiration and inspiration. This force in. the concept is exhibited most fully 
in song and poetry, but it is also activ in word-formation. As the poet fits his 
words to his meter, so man the word-maker adjusts his sounds to the rhythmic 
flow of fysiologic time, lengthening and shortening syllabls which he puts together, 
to preserv the natural morae and feet. The English speech- concept foot is three 
morae. The English pronunciation of I>atin and Greek exhibits the working of 
this concept plainly; so English derivativs; brief, briefer, brevity; admire, admirer, 
miracl. Whenever stress accent cums to dominate a language formd under the 
laws of time and pitch, a new gravitation to accentual centers is set up, and a new 
dialect arizes, the resultant of the old time-concept and the new gravitation. 

When alfabetic writing and printing appear, a space-concept is added to the 
time-concept of words. Readers and writets hav pictures of words in memory. 
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To them a word-concept in its simplest form is an outline only of a certain length 
and bredth; this may be fild up by a time-concept into a sort of pencil sketch, 
a monocrome, a fotograf, and colord finally by sound-concepts of various qualities. 

The space-concepts in a wel spelt language ar similar in frame work, number, 
and proportion to the time-concepts and sound-concepts, and make the word a 
visibl object, easy to recall and to communicate. The space-concepts ar also 
persistent in form, a powerful conservativ force to resist the fluctuations of sound, 
or, in a badly spelt language, to resist all efforts for reform. 

19, The Eye and Ear in lerning to read, by Professor F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Alfabetic writing has been often said to be the most important invention of 
man. The invention consists in using the characters addrest to the eye as signs 
of the elementary sounds of words, insted of signs of the objects named. In 
lerning to read a wel spelt language the letters would of course be lernd first as 
signs of sounds. There ar few of them. They ar interesting objects of sight. 
Twenty letters can be lernd as easily as twenty new playmates, and having lernd 
the letters, sight and sound together, the lerner can read right off any words 
familiar by sound. The attempt to substitute for this natural method a connecting 
of the printed word, the space-concept, directly with the object named, is a giving 
up of the alfabetic invention. Even English spelling is not so bad as to make 
that a necessity. 

20, On urhs aeterna, urbs sacra, and Similar Phrases, by Professor 
F. G. Moore, of Dartmouth College. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made upon it by Professor Sihler. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 

The Committee has taken no official action during the last year. It reports 
progress. There has been sum correspondence with members of the Philological 
Society of England in regard to an enlargement of the List of Words in Amended 
Spelling which was publisht by this Association in 1886. 

The first volume of a Standard DictioiMiry which givs vocabulary places to all 
the words of this list was publisht in New York during this year. 

The American Medical Editors’ Association in June, 1893, “ unanimously 
resolvd to carry out in practis” i, the use of e for ce and a?, as in hemorrhage^ 
feiusy etc.; 2, the rules for spelling chemic terms advised by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, dropping terminal e in many words; 

3, the dropping of redundant al from adjectivs such as chemical^ biological^ etc.; 

4, the spelling of meter, center, etc. ; honor, color, etc. ; program, etc. 

The Stenographers’ Congress at Chicago, July 21, voted that papers red at the 
Congress might be printed in amended spelling. The Business Educators’ meet- 
ing past a similar vote at the same date. 

In the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement . 
of Science at the annual meeting in September, 1893, ^ report was presented on 
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Uniformity in tlie Spelling of Barbaric and Savage Languages and Race Karnes* 
recommending that the System of Orthografy adopted by the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Admiralty, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the War Office, 
and the Government of the United States should be adopted so far as it is 
applicabl. 

A pamflet has been issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, as one of its 
Circulars of Information, on Spelling Reform, giving an account of the movement 
for the reform to 1893. 

This Association wil be reminded by this report of the deth of Professor W. D. 
Whitney, who was the first Chairman of this Committee, and who has always been 
the strongest support of this reform. No one can fil his place. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee continned- 
The Executive Committee was requested to select a member for 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Professor Whitney. Pro- 
fessor James M. Garnett was appointed. 

21. lacio Compounds in the Present System with Prefix ending 
in a Consonant,^ by Dr. Maurice W. Mather. 

It is a familiar fact that regularly in Roman poets before the Christian era, and 
sometimes also in later writers, compounds of iacwm the present tenses, having 
prefixes ending in a consonant, show that prefix syllable long. In all the poetry 
preserved to us written before the death of Augustus there are but four certain 
examples of a short prefix; viz. Naev. vs. 94, p. 23 R. : ~ 

Immd quos scicidi in ids conscindam atque abiciam. 

Plant. Asin. 814: — 

Praerfpias scortum amanti atque argentum tHcias. 

Merc. 932 : — • 

Sanus non es, Qufn pedes VOS fn curriculum 

Rud. 769: — ^ 

lam hercle ego te contmuo barba arrfpiam in ignem coniciam. 

In most of the examples in scenic poetry the prefix syllable may be scanned 
either long or short. There are, however, seventeen cases, as against the above 
four shorts, in which the meter requires a long syllable. It is safer, therefore, to 
assume all doubtful cases long. In hexameter and lyric verse, the long prefix 
syllable is universal until we come to Germanicus and Manilius, both of whom 
use it short. E.g. subicit in Arat. 196, and adice in Astron. 44. 4. From this time 
on some poets use only the long prefix, as Valerius Flaccusj some the short 
only, as Lucan; while others, e.g. Silius Italicus, use both long and short. 

^ A fuller discussion of this paper will appear in Harvard Studies in Classicai Philolag^t 

VolVI. 
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How is tliis cliange of quantity to be understood, and bow are we to explain 
the long prefix? The short syllable needs no explanation, as that is just what 
we should expect if the verb part of the compound was spelled etc.; and 

we see that it was so spelled, as early as 105 B.C., from an inscription, C.LL. 1. 577. 
I. 12. 16 (p. 163), which gives proicito. To explain the long quantity, we cannot 
suppose that the vowelof the prefix was lengthened, as was done by some in 
Gellius’s time (cf. Gell 4. 17) ; for, as Gellius himself states, only con &nd are 
so treated when /or follows, as in confero, conseqmr. Nor are we to assume 
that iacio shortened to iicio, as Quintilian (i. 4. ii) and Gellius (l.c.) and Priscian 
(II, 126. 18 K) teach. For the sound of consonant f followed by vowel i is 
foreign to Latin usage; moreover, we find this spelling in no genuine inscription 
and but rarely in MSS. before the twelfth century. It is evident that the 
grammarians advocated it merely because it offered an explanation for the long 
prefix syllable in poets, and because the change of iacio to frVfo was in accordance 
with analogy. As facio gave inficio, so iacio should give iniicio. 

If, then, we must abandon both ancient methods of explaining the long prefix, 

what are we to substitute in their place? 

An inscription of 123--2 B.C. (C.LL. I. 198. 50) gives the clue to a solution of 
the problem in the form eonicciant If enough forms with iedo can be found to 
establish a theory, we may suppose that iacio in compounds first shortened to iecio^ 
and that this form, being retained by poets till the close of the Augustan period, 
caused the prefix syllable to be long by position. I will first give cases of iecio 
actually preserved or hinted at in compounds of which the prefix ends in a 
consonant. 

In Plant. Poen. 1174, adiecerit in F where A has adicerct points to an original 
adieceret The verse is anapaestic octonarius : — 

Fuit hddie operae pretidm quoivis qui amabilitati animum ddiceret. 

In Mil. 112: -— 

in navem miles clam matrem suam. 

Coniegii oi CD {coniigii W) 'gtdbdhly xosQ from coniecit. 

In True. 298: — 

■0t pereat ut eum iniciatis in raalam fraudem et probrum. 

InUciatis of A for iniciatis of BCD could easily have arisen from iniedaiis. 

In Mil. 623; — “ 

Earn pudet me tibi in senecta ohicere sollicitudinem. 

D has ofroeccere^ very likely a corruption from obiecere. B ante ras. had 
obiceretf C has obiicere. 

In Ter. Ad. 710, all the MSS. and the lemma of Donatus have iniecit: — 

Itaque adeo magnam mi iniecit sua comraoditate edram. 

Doubtless it w^as taken for a perfect, but that it is present is likely, both from 
the connection and from the dependent verb, which is primary. 

A sententia quoted by Vincent of Beauvais (Ribb. Com. Frag. p. 368, 49) : — 

Fdrtior qui cdpiditates est quam qui hostes sdhidt^ 
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shows the iotm suhecU in two MSS., a and 7. While this form may he due to 
the slight distinction In sound between short i and short e {subecithmmg risen 
from subidi)y it is just as likely a supposition that suhiedt was in the original, 
and the » was omitted by mere carelessness. 

A verse by Cicero in the de Div. i, 48, 106, appears in two tenth-century MSS. 
(AV) with — 

efflantem et laceratum adfiigit in nnda. 

In Verg. Aen. 6. 421 : — 

Obidt ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens. 

Priscian appears from the testimony of two MSS. of the ninth century (LG) 
to have read obiedi. 

The best of Livy’s MSS. in four passages have iedo forms in present com- 
pounds with prefixes ending in a consonant At 10. 8. 3 and 10. 37. 14 the 
three principal MSS. of the first decade (MPU, all of tenth or eleventh century) 
have adiedt. The chief MS. of the third decade, Puteanus (P) of fifth or sixth 
century, has in 22. 19. 2 adiedt parallel with tradit^ and in 26. 19. 2 {s)ubi€cere 
for an infinitive. 

Lachmann in his Commentary to Lucretius, p. 128, coniedant from the 
Lex Servilia and obiedemiis from the Digesta Florentina, the latter being of the 
sixth or seventh century. Schuchardt in Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins 11 . 4, 
gives adiedentur and iniedent from the codex Gothanus of the Gospels of the 
seventh century. 

These are all the instances I have found of iedo preserved after consonant 
prefixes, except one in Pliny mentioned below. After vowel prefixes there are 
even more numerous examples. I will name only a few. In C.I.L. IX. 782, an 
inscription of uncertain date, we get proiedtad = proicito. That Lucilius and 
Varro wrote iedo is probable from eiecere and eiecit^ which are written in quota- 
tions from these authors in a few of Nonius’s MSS. The two I^eyden MSS. 
of Lucretius at 2. 951 have eiedt, and at 3. 513 all MSS. of importance have 
traiecere. Vergil has several examples occurring in six different MSS., including 
Romanus of the fourth or fifth century with three examples, Mediceus of equal 
age with one example, and Bernensis 184 (c) of the ninth century with four 
examples. Catullus, Ovid, Livy, Caesar, and others furnish examples. There 
is one case, dece, in one of Lachmann’s MSS. of the New Testament Also 
a few examples are cited by Schuchardt from the Florentine Digests, from 
Augustine, and from the codex Gothanus of the Gospels. 

In authors from the reign of Tiberius to 200 a.d. we find only tw'o examples 
of iedOf one in Plin. N-H. 7. sect. i. it, where V, a MS. of tlie eleventh cen- 
tury, has abiedt, rell. abidt; the other in Stat Th. 6 . 770, where eiedt is read 
in Bambergensis of the eleventh centuiy. 

The distribution of these iedo forms, 51 in all, is as follows: 34 from the 
republic and the Augustan period, 2 from the first century A.D., and 15 from 
works later than the second century. It looks to me, therefore, safe to assume 
that iado shortened in composition to iedo, that this form was preserved by poets 
and a few literary men, as Cicero, Caosar, and Livy, until the close of the Augus- 
tan period, that at this time the shorter ieio form, which had existed in conversa- 
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tion as early as Naevii^ and Plautu$ and had become sufficiently common by 105 
B.c. to be used in a law, had totally superseded the older iecio; except possibly in 
provincial and vulgar Latin, where the iVa'f? form may have continued to be 
spoken, for such a supposition would help us to explain the iecio forms in New 
Testament codices and in Augustine, The use of iedo m Justinian’s digests may 
have been due to the legal fondness for old forms. The two occurrences in Pliny 
and Statius are not apt to be from those writers themselves, for at their time 
was the common spelling, as we see from the use of short prefixes by many of the 
poets. Germanicus, Manilius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, use short prefixes alto- 
gether. Those poets of this period who used the prefix long were merely imitat- 
ing the usage of older poets. Valerius Flaccus, and Statius are of this class, but 
Statius once only fell into the usage of his time ; cf. Mici in Th. 7. 4, 

22. Notes on Certain Fragments of Hellanicns, by Professor B, 
Perrin, of Yale University. 

At the request of the author, this paper was read by title only. 

It is an attempt to establish a difference in time and scope between 
the chronicles of Hellanicus called ^krBk and ‘Kpctat 

23. English Words which hav Gaind or Lost an Initial Consonant 
by Attraction, by Charles P. G. Scott, Esq., of Yonkers, NX 

This paper presents the conclusion of the investigation of Attrac- 
tion which has appeared in Yols. XXIIL and XXX It appears in 
full in the Transactions. Remarks were made by Professor Garnett 

24. A Votive Tablet to Artemis Anaitis and Men Tiamu in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts/ by Professor John H. Wright, of 
Harvard University. 

This slab, which probably came from Kula in Asia Minor, has been for forty 
or fifty years in Boston. On the upper surface is a panel, on which are rudely 
represented, in low relief, a man, child, woman, and second child, en face^ from 
right to left; their right arms are raised from the elbow, thumb separated from 
the outstretched palm, — the familiar attitude of adoration. The relief and the 
inscription do not exactly correspond. The inscription reads, restored : — 

*Amelrt 7c[al Ml/-] 
yl Ttd/Mou Moutrais jS [xal] 

KaXKLyh^iGL 17 au-] 

TO0 imkp Movcralov to[0 0ou] 
fiaprvpoOvres rAs 5 [i;i/d-] 

/its tQp deQp d 7 r^ 5 w[xav] 
rijpe^X'^^' Iroys o^,[/ii/(t'ds)] 

Aelav t* 

i This paper will be printed, with an illustration, in the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, Vol. VI. 
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« To Artemis Anaitis and MSn Tiamu ; Musaes, son of Mnsaes, and Calligeneia, 
his consort, on .behalf of Musaes their son, in testimony to the powers of the gods, 
have paid their vow. In the year 281, the loth of the month Deius [a.d. 197, If 
of the era of Sulla].’ 

In connection with the detailed interpretation of the inscription, several ques- 
tions were discussed ; viz,, the inflection and accentuation of ’ Aj^dtVis, the spelling 
and accentuation of words like Mouirats (from Mov«ra?os); a small of MSn 

Tiamu inscriptions was furnished, as also references to all the literature of the 
Anaitis inscriptions. Corrections and emendations in Suidas, Lucian, and in 
inscriptions in Waddington-Le Bas’ Asie Mimure vfext It was urged 

that Artemis Anaitis and M6n (according to Ramsay, originally Maen, Man) 
were the representatives of the very ancient Phrygian pair of divinities known 
commonly in classical literature as the Great Mother (Cybele) and Attis, and that 
MSn [— Sabazius] may originally have been a solar divinity, who subsequently 
became lunar through Greek popular etymology (M^i^, * moon ’) . The pos- 

sible connection of the Tiamu in M8n Tiamu (= Ka.ra.xdbvioi) with Tiamat 
(Tiam-tu), the ancient Semitic (Babylonian) demon of the deep, was suggested. 
ItVas argued that MSn was known to the European Greeks much earlier 
than has hitherto been supposed; that the MiyvayiJprTjfs of classical literature 
(Menander, Antiphanes) was none other than the ‘priest of M^n,’ and that as 
early as the time of Demosthenes (cf. Cor, 260, 284; Strabo X. p. 471), 

the itinerant priests of M8n, with the priests of the Great Mother, were familiar 
and striking figures in the streets of Athens. 

25. Literary Frauds among the Romans, by Professor Alfred 
Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. 

26. Beta in the Argive alphabet, by Professor James R. Wheeler, 
of the University of Vermont. 

This paper was a brief discussion of an inscription from the Argive H^raeum, 
which is published as No. V. Am. Journ. of Arch. IX. p. 353. Beta is repre- 
sented by this character, a form already found on a bronze placque from 
H8rmione {^Revue Ardieologique^ 1891, II, pp. 150 ff., zxidi Mon umenii Anticki, 
1891, pp. 593 ff.), the Argive origin of which has been suspected, but not proved- 

27. The Prepositions in Auius GelHus, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of 
Barnard College. 

This paper is to be found in the Transactions. 

28. A Note on the Gnomic Aorist, by Professor H. C. Elmer, of 
Cornell University. 

The purpose of this paper was to point out what the writer conceives to be an 
error in the explanation now in vogue of the origin and force of the gnomic 
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mxht. It seems to be a belief accepted without question by nearly all gramma- 
rians that this use arose from the ordinary use of the aorist in predicating past 
occurrences. The prevailing view is, if we except certain monographs upon the 
subject, best set forth by Goodwin in his Mooiis and Tenses, §§ 155, 156, 157, and 
1 accordingly make the presentation there given the basis of my remarks. Good- 
win explains this use of the aorist by saying that it gives *‘a more vivid statement 
of general truths by employing a distinct case or several distinct cases in the past 
to represent (as it were) all jpossible cases, and implying that what has occurred 
is likely to occur again under similar circumstances.” (For a similar explanation 
cf., the following grammars : Gildersleeve-Lodge, § 236 note; Allen & Green- 
ough, § 279 c, note; Hadley & Allen, § 840; Kiihner, Ut. Gr. II., § 33, 9, etc.). 
This view may be illustrated by saying that “a man went” was first used of a 
distinct case in the past, and then this case was used to represent all possible 
cases, and finally at times came to be felt as meaning “ a man is wont to go.” 

Does this seem to any one an easy transition of meaning? To make it seem a 
possible one, Goodwin has brought together in § 156 five examples which, it is 
claimed, could form a bridge ‘‘from the common to the gnomic use of the aorist.” 
The first thing that strikes one in this collection of examples is that three out of 
the five are drawn from out-of-the-way places-— from mere fragments that have 
been preserved without any context to make clear in what sense they were used. 
Classen, however, in his note on Thucyd. II. 77? 4» cites three other similar 
instances : Plat. Rep. 5, p. 4 ^ d. Soph. O. R. 9S1, EL 415. Such uses fall into 
two distinct classes. Those in the first class, in order that the transition may be 
made clear to the English mind, have to be treated as though they were mere 
perfects, iroXXi <rrpar 6 irc 5 ft ^ 5 ^ Ittcctcp, i.e. many cases have already arisen, 
implying it often happens. This use of the aorist seems to belong exclusively to 
comparatively late Greek and to be extremely rare even then. But even if it were 
an early use, it would not seem to me to have much weight in the face of other 
facts. If the transition which the examples cited are intended to illustrate really 
took place in the case in question, how does it happen that the usage started 
with, and for a long time confined itself to, the aorist instead of the perfect? 
The gnomic aorist is already common in Homeric times, while the gnomic perfect 
is not found at all till much later. However, none of the instances with TroWdKLS 
or More seem to me to have any bearing upon the question, though much has 
been made of them in attempting to establish the theory now in vogue. The 
gnomic aorist is a primary tense, and such words are as appropriate with it as 
they would be with the gnomic present, and for precisely the same reason. Such 
cases are like any other gnomic aorist, and the fact that ttoXMkls, or More, is 
used with it can no more be supposed to show a connection with the past than 
the frequent use of that word with the present shows that the present tense ever 
had such a connection. 

The other instances in this list (except one which I explain differently below) 
are sweeping negations in the past, “ Faint heart never yet raised a trophy ” (ovttoj 
TpSwatov ^(rTTjoay). It is true that if a thing never did happen there is an impli- 
cation that it does not happen and nerjer will happen, but that is very far from 
proving that nerter did happen would easily come to be felt as a primary tense. 
Such passages represent the ordinary use of the aorist and refer as distinctly as 
any aorist ever did to die pa^t» while the gnomic aorist is found already in com- 
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mon use in the earliest Greek known to *us and is from the first invariably a 
primary tense taking the regular sequence of such a tense. Furthermore, there 
seems to be nothing in any of the English writers that can give support to the 
view that the use under discussion started with sweeping negations, or in fact 
with general past assertions of any sort. Indeed, one of the remarkable things 
about this list of examples given to illustrate the transition from the ordinary to 
the gnomic use of the aorist is that the examples without exception come from 
comparatively late Greek. These examples w^e are asked to look upon as marking 
the middle step of -a transition to a usage that was already firmly established and 
in common use five hundred years before. 

Finally, there is still another peculiarity about the gnomic aorist which the 
commonly accepted theory of its origin and force leaves wholly unexplained. 
It has been noticed that the gnomic aorist is chiefly confined to animated 
passages, or used in connection with sudden occurrences (cf. Goodwin, §§ 154 
and 157). Now, if the aorist has come to indicate **what is wont jto happen” 
only by implication from its original reference to what has often happened in 
the past,” how is its fondness for animated surroundings to be accounted for? 
It is easy to understand the grammars when they say the present tense is used 
for a past tense to make the narrative more animated and vivid, but here we 
seem, if the prevailing, view is correct, to have a past tense used for a present 
to bring about the same result. 

On the whole, does it not seem that Brugmann is right, when, in his GriecMshe 
GrammaHkt § 160, he refers to the gnomic aorist as a use ‘*noch nicht befriedigend 
erklart? ” Mutzbauer, also, in his GruncUagen der griechischen Tempuslekre, pro- 
tests against this explanation of the gnomic aorist, that has been in vogue since 
the publication of Franke’s article, forty years ago. The views of Mutzbauer are, 
I believe, the latest that have been printed upon the subject,^ and, strangely 
enough, they seem to represent, in some of their features, a return to the theory 
of Moller {Pkiioiogus, VIIL i, p. 113 ff.), which Franke had given himself so 
much trouble to overthrow. The explanation of the gnomic aorist published 
last year by Mutzbauer is, in most of its essential features, the same as that 
which I have taught my own s'tudents for the past four or five years in con- 
nection with similar phenomena in Latin. In this note I venture to point out 
some objections to the common view which he does not mention, and to call 
attention briefly to certain features of this aorist which he leaves untouched. It 
may, in general, be said of the aorist that it deals with an act as an entirety. 
By its use the beginning, the progress, and the end of an act are brought together 
and focussed in a single conception. The idea of the act is not dwelt upon, but 
merely touched for an instant and then dismissed. The speaker, as it were, 
makes short work of the thought. There is a sort of impetus about the tense. 
Now it is admitted on every hand that this tense refers sometimes to an act that 
lies in the past, sometimes (especially in moods other than the indicative) to one 
that lies in the future, and that, in either one of these cases, the ordinary force of 
the aorist, as above indicated, is to be recognized. For instance, in the past IXye 
dwells upon the progress of the act, i\v<re disrriisses the same act with merely 
a lively reference to it as an accomplished thing. The expression h/a-Tjs 
differs from pi} Xve in exactly jthe same way except that the conception in these 
^ Music's Gnomicki aorisi u gtvkom, etc., published ia 1802 , 1 have not seen. 
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cases is of a future act instead of one that 

Philology ^ XV., p. 147.) The aorist indicative is also occasionally used 
referring to the future (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses^ § 61, with the examples 
there cited). In most cases, however, where the Greek wishes to express this 
conception of a future act in the indicative, the future perfect is used. I do not 
refer now to the true future perfect, but to instances where that tense is used 
instead of a simple future merely to emphasize the certainty and promptoess 
of the act, e.g. Aristoph. Plut. 1027, koX TreTrpd^erai, Speak, and it shall be 

done on the spoP' (see Goodwin, § 79). A similar use, of the future perfect 
is common in Latin. It is merely a more vigorous future, and its vigor is due to 
the fact that it disregards progress and deals only with accomplishment. The 
point I wish to emphasize in this connection is that Greek and Latin are acknowl- 
edged to have two distinct methods of presenting the same act both in the past 
and in the future, involving no real difference in the temporal relations of 
the act. The one presents it with special reference to its progress, the other 
presents it as a whole, and so necessarily involves and lays stress upon its 
final accomplishment. 

Now the present indicative necessarily involves the idea of progress. In view 
of what we have found to be the different methods of expression in the past 
and the future, is it not likely that the Greek and the Latin would have sought 
some means by which an act in the present also might be presented, with the 
idea of progress left out? This, it seems to me, is the true function of the so- 
called gnomic aorist. General truths are commonly expressed by the present 
tense of the indicative. When the aorist is used, it is only because the speaker or 
writer wishes to emphasize the certainty, the promptness, or the suddenness of 
the act in question, or the readiness with which it is wont to be performed. For 
the purpose of doing this he presents it in a complete and accomplished form. 
In my paper on the Latin Prohibitives in the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XV., I have shown very clearly that ne feceris differs from ne facias merely 
in being a more vigorous and emotional expression. And this, as I conceive it, 
is just the difference between the gnomic present and the gnomic aorist or perfect. 
This aorist or perfect may be illustrated, though imperfectly, in English by the 
following sentence, which might be used of a desperado whose aim was unerring ; 
“ Whenever he shoots, his victim is dead” instead of “dies” or “is wont to be 
killed.” Cf. such expressions as “ if you stir, you are a dead man (instead of 
“ you will die ”). If the gnomic aorist is looked upon as having this force, it will 
add much to the meaning of the passagSs in which it occurs. Apply this interpre- 
tation, for instance, to Hor. Od. I, 34, i6 hinc apicem rapax Fortuna cum stridore 
acuto sustulit^ hiq posuisse gaudet. According to the common interpretation the 
gnomic perfect sustulit has come to mean “is wpnt to take away” only by 
implication from the idea that Fortune has done so in former times. The 
interpretation I suggest will make the sentence mean Fortune takes away in the 
twinkling of an eye the crown from one head and delights to set it as suddenly 
(posuisse) on another. If this theory is adopted in interpreting the instances 
of the gnomic aorist given by Goodwin in § 155, these passages will gain very 
distinctly in force and meaning. I would interpret the passages as follows: 
I], 9, 320 KdrSad 6/tws 6 r’ depybs dv^p '6 re ToWd eopyds. Achilles uses these 
words in a very bitter speech prompted by what he looks upon as an insult. Val- 
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iant deeds, he is convinced, bring with them no reward. The man of many deeds, 
as well as the man of none, passes away and is gone and forgotten words 
italicized representing the force of the aorist). The conception is that the result 
sets in so promptly that the progress of the act is not noticed. The position of 
the verb in this sentence seems also to indicate such emphasis. 11. 17, ijJ'Offre 
KoX SXKLiMiv &pBpa (popleT koX a<p€l\€To vIktjp prjLSlcos^ Here Hector’s blood has 
just been stirred by a charge of cowardice. He repels the charge. It was not, 
he says, the din of battle nor the tramp of horses that impelled him to flight, hut 
Jove, “w'ho terrifies even a valiant man and snatches in a trice his victory away,” 
Find. Pyth. 8, 15 jS/a koX /jieydXavxop ila 4 >akep iu ** even the very boast- 

ful man fnds himself at last by violence o^erthrownl'^ Here the aorist is used 
not because the act is conceived of as sudden, but to emphasize the inevitability 
of its accomplishment The present tense would connote the idea of progre^ 
without calling attention so particularly to the final result. The interpretation 
here suggested will be found equally suited to all of the other passages. It will 
be noticed, too, that apart from the verb, expressions are often used in these sen- 
tences, which seem to show that the speaker was bent on emphasizing just the 
idea which I have pointed out as inherent in the tense, e.g. frr}dlci)s (with d<;pef\ero) ; 
fii' ijfxipa (with KadelXep) ; 17 irpuiTTij Trp 6 (f>aais koX pxKpbv TTraiarpa (with d-rravra 
dpexO’i'Tiae Kai 5 i^\v<rep ) ; pvp avptop (with iTrXovrrjcre') ; (with i^Xovr-rjcrc ) . 

Interesting in this connection is the conjecture of Brugmann (Griechische 
Syntax, p. 185) regarding the present and the future uses of the aorist, viz., “ dass 
diese zeitlose und diese futurische Verwendung ursprlinglich nur an die augment- 
losen Formen gekniipft waren, also an die Injun ctivformen des Aoriststammes, 
und dass erst das Schwanken zwischen augmentierter und nicht augmentierter 
Form in der Mittheilung vergangener Ereignisse dazu fiihrte, dass man auch in 
jenen Fallen die augmentierte Form zuliess.” With this conjecture should be 
compared the remarks of Thurneysen, regarding the injunctive, in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift, 27, p. 173 — remarks endorsed by Brugmann in the note just referred to 
and by Delbruck on p. 360 of his Altindische Syntax. 

29. A Critical Note on Euripides, Ion 1-3, by Mortimer Lamson 
Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. 

"ATXas 6 o^P®^*** 

Belap voXoLthp oIkop inTpi^tav Bewv 

p^ds MaXaVi ^ Kri, 

In these verses the following peculiarities have arrested the attention of 
critics : — 

(1) The laboured rhythm of the first verse — particularly the violation of the 
Porsonian rule of the * final cretic 

(2) The remarkable use of iKrpl^tap; 

(3) The occurrence of the word BeQp at the beginning and end of vs. 2; 

(4) The construction of simple genitive, instead of genitive with with 
^(pvore. 

In order to get rid of the ‘final cretic* in vs. I, Badham suggested vCrrounv 
wbXov, Nauck (followed by van Herwerden) ythrotenv 4 >lpoip, Were we to adopt 
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Xhe latter reading, we should assume that odpavhp was originally a gloss on ffeQp 
iraXatbp oUop. If» however, we follow Hermann's view (as expounded in his 
mementa Bmtrinae Metruae, I. viii.), we shall regard Euripides as having 
employed an allowable license in descriptione rei magni moiiminis pknae,” 
and treat vs. I as metrically sound. 

Of eetav Nauck says (in his annotatio critica, Teubner text-edition) : 

« verba nondum emendata. sententiam si spectes, riav*QKmplh(^v /xiSs requi- 
ritur.” W. Dindorf (followed by van Herwerden) changes iKrpljSap to ix rptwp. 
Atlas had three wives. (See p. v. of Dindorf s preface to the Leipsic edition of 
his text of Sophocles, 1867.) But van Herwerden, in order to make Euripides' 
Hermes quite explicit (and, incidentally, to get rid of one of the eeQp's), not only 
transfers (with Dindorf, toe, a/., p. vi.) fiias to the close of vs. 2, but replaces it 
in vs. 3 by Thus the disputed passage runs in van Herwerden’s text as 

follows:^ — 

krXa^f h xoLkKioiijf, vihroKTiv (l>4p(av 
‘Kotko.ihv oimVy 4 k rpicap pias 
^4^v<Te Matap, rj kt4. 

This, notwithstanding the a.\6x<ap, is certainly better than Dindorf s 

"'ArXar d xaXxdj'^jrosr o4pavbp 0€wp 
bxtbv Ttakapbv oIkop 4k rpiCiP 
BeQp i(^v<Ti M.oXaPf Kr4, 

Let us turn now to the examination of a word that has thus far run the gaunt- 
let, though to it, in my belief, is due, in great measure, the corruption of vs. 2. 
This is the word oIkop. In vs. 15 the two MSS. of our play contain the same 
word in the same place (ya<rfpbs S^peyK* ohop). This, as was seen long ago by 
Brodaeus (and it did not need much penetration to see it), is a corruption of 
6yKOP (Of KO N with carelessly wntten f misread and miscopied — perhaps partly 
under the influence of otKots in vs. 16). Let us now substitute 6yKOp for ohop in 
vs. 2 and observe the result. Instead of an “ ancient house ” we have an “ an- 
cient mass,” and Betop at the beginning of vs, 2 at once appears in the guise of 
an explanatory gloss on TraXaibp oJkop — an answer to the natural query: Whose 
“ancient house”? For Beiap we readily substitute (l> 4 pu}Pf comparing SitipeyK' 
6yKOP in vs. 15 (we need hardly think of Nauck's emendation of vs. x). Thus we 
have Atlas described as “he that on brazen shoulders bears heaven, an ancient 
mass.” This can hardly be right, unless (though it seems scarcely justifiable) we 
understand 6yK0P as precisely = (“his ancient burden ”). I would, there- 
fore, accepting Hermann’s defence of the metre of vs. i, make a slight change in 
the last word of that verse, and read oupavov. It is then “ he that on brazen 
shoulders bears heaven’s ancient mass.” 

For 4 KTpl^(ap Dindorfs 4 k rpewp seems to be quite right. iKrpl^wp is due, if 
my emendation of oIkop be sound, to somebody’s attempt to construe the passage 
after MCdv had ousted <f>4pwv. 

There is no need of bringing rptwv and pxS,^ together; for if it be urged that 
the contrast of rpiiap and /uas makes it more natural that the two words stand 
side by side, we may stnsw€^ that Euripides is hinting at what he conceived to be 
the etymology of Mata; hence Matav, 
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The whole passage, then, I would read thus : — 

**ArXas, h xaX/c^O£<ri Vihrovi odpayoS 
fpipiap fl-aXatSv 6yK0Vy iK rptwp deOtp 

puds t<pv<r€ Maiap, ^ ktL 


30. Crates of Mallos and the Beginnings of Philological Study at 
Rome, by Professor George L. Hendrickson/ of the University of 
Wisconsin. ■ 

The author withholds an abstract of this paper on account of some modifica- 
tion of his results by additional material The purpose of the paper was to point 
out some hitherto unobserved instances of the influence of Crates and the Perga- 
mene school upon the earlier philological studies at Rome. 

31. On the Meaning of nauta and viator in Horace, Sat. L 5. 16, 
by Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union College. 

Remarks were made upon this paper (which may be found in the 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler) by Messrs. Warren, 
Knapp, Owen, and, in reply, by Professor Ashmore. 

Adjourned about I p.M. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as ^‘The American Philological Associa 
tion.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological know!* 
edge. 

Article IL — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a T reasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officer shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease, 

3. Any person may become a life memlier of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1, All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-tbirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The annually published Proceedings ” of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published Transactions ” give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 

1869-1870.-- Volume I. 

Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with oTrcas and 
ov fi4}, 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Loimsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

Van Name, A- : Contributions to Creole Grammar- 

Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. —Volume H. 

Evans, E.W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F, D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. t Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. . # V. 

March, F, A. : Anglo-Saxon and Eaidy proniinciatiqn. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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TrEHibuil, J. HatniBond : On Algonkin names for man, 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
■ Sanskrit. 

Proceedings of the third annual session. New Haven, 1871. 

1872. —Volume III. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived fronT Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J,: On the By2antme Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle, 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such, 

Haitt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 
Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

X873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in cCw. 

Evans, E.W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeinan, S. S. ; On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 
March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Piweedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874. — Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg, 

Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (A 8i~86). 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. 

Sewall, J. B. ; On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 
Greek conditional sentences. 

Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whitney, W. D. : or Bicai — natural or conventional? 

Proceedings of the sixth annual session^ Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume VI. 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
jfinite verb. 

Haldenian, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proofs prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemaim’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A,: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action, 
Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem ^‘The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 

Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On with the future indicative and idv with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets, 

Packard, L. R. : On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Plumphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and u. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. — Volume VIII. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 
Plato. 

Toy, C. K.: On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F- 1 ). : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of tijs. 

Whitney, W, D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S, : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Wilimann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis, 
Whitney, W. D.; On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.; On the Kurenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878. — Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 

Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W, : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 

Sachs, J. ; Observations on Plato’s Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On tlie composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879. — Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. ; Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses, 
D’Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus, 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881. — Volmne XIL 

Whitney, W. I). : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the <z-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882.— Volume XHI. 

Hall, 1 . H. ; The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam* A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. ; Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system 
Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session^ Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883:-- ToltU3ie xrr. 

Merriamj A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at AlexaiKlna. 
Whitney, W. D. : I'he varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 18S3. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. ; On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles, 

Tarbeil, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the souk 
Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Feck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 

Wells, B, W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and Iheir ex 
■ changes. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No, 912, 

Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885. — Volume XVI. 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. ; Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the Tlp^eSpoi to the Xlp'jrdvets in the Attic Bo uA-jJ. 
Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E, G. : A study of Dinarchus, 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels <? and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 

1886.— Volume XVH. 

Tarbeil, F. B. : Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 

Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F, : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds 0 and u in English. 

Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion : Joint List of Amended Spellings. 

Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887/— Volume XVIIL 

Allen, W. F, : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

SiMer, E. G. : The tradition of Caesar’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 

Clapp, E/B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds ^ and u in English. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XIX. 

Allen, W, F. : The Curiata de I??iperio. 

Goebel, J. ; On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian, 

Whitney, J. E. : The “Continued Allegory ” in the first book of the Fairy Queene, 
March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 

1889. — Volume XX. 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S. : Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith. 

Cook, A. S. ; Stressed vowels in ^Ifric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 

1890. — Volume XXI. 

Goodell, T. D, : The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I. : Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F. : The Medicean Mss. of Cicero’s letters. 

Whitney, W. D. : Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 1890. 

1891. — Volume XXII. 

Capps, Edw. : The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B. : Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F. : Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 
Hale, W. G. : The Mode in the phrases quod sctam, etc. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 
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1892. — Volume XXIII. 

WhitEey, W. D.: On the narrative use of imperfect and perfect in the Brah- 
manas. ^ 

Muss-Arnolt, W. : On Semitic words in Greek and Latin. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the equivalence of rhythmical bars and metrical feet. 
Scott, Charles P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial con- 
sonant by attraction. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth session, Charlottesville, Va. 

1893. — Volume XXIV. 

Sonnenschein, E. A. : The scientific emendation of classical texts. 

Brdal, M.: The canons of etymological investigation. 

Streitberg, W. : Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache. 

Osthoff, H. : Dunkles und helles / im Lateinischen. 

Shorey, Paul : The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (second paper). 

Hale, W. G. : “Extended’' and “remote” deliberatives in Greek. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fifth session, Chicago, 111. 


1894. —Volume XXV. 

Knapp, Charles : Notes on the prepositions in Gellius. 

Moore, F. G. : On urhs aeterna and urbs sa^ra. 

Smith, Charles Forster : Some poetical constructions in Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (third paper). 

Gudeman, Alfred: Literary forgeries among the Romans. 

Proceedings of the twenty-sixth session, Wiiliamstown, Mass. 
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I . — On Professor Sti'eitbergs Theory as to the Origin of 
Certain I ndo- Europe an Long Vowels, 

By Prof. M. BLOOMFIELD, 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

At the meeting of the American Philological Association 
in Chicago, July, 1893, Professor Streitberg presented a very 
interesting paper under the title ‘ Die Entstehung der Dehn- 
stufe/ a long abstract of which was printed in vol. xxv of the 
Transactions of the Association. The subject was subse- 
quently elaborated with great care and presented anew with 
exhaustive completeness in the third volume of the -Indo- 
germanische Forschungen,* pp, 305-416.^ VVe have before 
us in these pages a concinnate theory regarding an important 
chapter in ancient Indo-European vowel history. It is written 
in a style strangely different from that which is ordinarily 
regarded as appropriate to the esoteric virtuosity supposed 
to be requisite for this particular phase of history. It is 
neither learnedly prolix, nor affectedly choppy and curt ; his 
text need not, as is decidedly the case with some prominent 
writings on Comparative Grammar, frighten the philological 
layman : it does not at all bring with it that suspicion of a 
sneer which the average reader is tempted to see behind the 
unavoidable symbols in the reconstructed I.-E. start-forms 

^ The citations in the seqnel are from this fuller treatise. 
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(grundformen). On the contrary, the style is lucid and un» 
professional ; the writer is full of enthusiastic conviction, and 
his enthusiasm imparts to his presentation an almost romantic 
coloring, which envelops a little oddly questions such as what 
causes the e of Lat. pes to be long, and that of pMisXo be 
short. 

The word 'dehnstufe' is defined as referring to the length, 
or the extreme length, that appears in words of a certain 
root-group, or stem-group, in the course of the vocalic varia- 
tions. Thus the vowels / and 0 in the suffix of irwnqp and 
SfiOTtop are regarded as the product of lengthening of the 
‘ normal ' / and ^ in Trarepa znd Bwropa ; these normal vowels 
may be reduced under certain conditions to zero, yielding the 
suffixal form tr in Tra-rp-ov and Sk. da4r-i *she that gives. ^ 
Or, to take a case of a radical vowel, the ^normal ’ vowels of 
•wold and exhibit their long grade (*dehnstufe’) in 

Doric wm (for ^wmd) and pes, the reduced form being in 
evidence in Zend fra-bd-a ‘fore-part of the foot.’ It will be 
understood from this that the ‘dehnstufe’ deals with that 
particular class of long vowels which appear most saliently in 
the nominatives singular of third declension nouns, Le. with 
those vowels which appear to the ordinary observer of a single 
L-E. language as though they had been lengthened for the 
express purpose of accentuating the superior dignity of the 
subject-cases, or, at any rate, for the purpose of differentiating 
them from the oblique cases. The same lengthening occurs 
elsewhere, of course, but it will be well to remember this 
as the most characteristic seat of the ‘dehnstufe,’ especially 
as far as the classical and Teutonic languages are concerned. 

Professor Streitberg is guided towards his propositions by 
observations that had cropped out in certain quarters of the 
more recent history of the L-E. languages. It has been 
observed variously that a long vowel in a given syllable ap- 
pears at times to be due to thedoss of a short, low tone vowel 
in , a syllable following immediately upon the long vowel. 
Thus Swedish brinn with musical and expiratory stress (some- 
thing like briiti) from qlder brinna; Lithuanian vemti ‘vomit’ 
(i.e. memti) : Mlti {te. ^Htt) f grow green ’ : Sk. 
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hdrita, Obg. zelenu. Further, Professor Leskien had observed 
that, in his native dialect of Kiel, the tone quality varies accord- 
ing as the vowel preceding the lost vowel is originally short 
or long; thus nlmt from OM.G. nimit with 'cut' (stossend) 
accent, but slimt from O. H.G. stimmit, with ' slurring ' (schlei- 
fend) accent. These observations, which do not, according to 
any showing, point to a broad tendency in the physiology of 
sound, are embodied by Professor Streitberg into a prehistoric 
law, that must have concluded its operations at a period 
prior to the branching of the I.-E. tongues, since the indi- 
vidual languages on the one hand present the ‘dehnstufe' as 
a fait accompli^ on the other hand manifest the reverse of 
antipathy against the succession of an unaccented syllable 
after an accented one. 

The law, as formulated by Professor Streitberg, is as 
follows : A short vowel after an accented vowel sometimes 
falls out. If it does, it compensates the preceding vowel by 
lengthening it, if itself short ; by drawling or slurring its tone, 
if itself long. For the second of the two cases the examples 
are exceedingly scarce ; there is, it seems, but one example 
which runs as a red thread through the discussion, and we 
may present this in illustration : 

I.-E. ^dieiio-s with short accented vowel becomes duties 
after losing its suflfixal o and compensating the preceding 
vowel by adding a mora. L-E. ^natw-s with long accented 
vowel becomes ndu-s after losing its suffixal o and compen- 
sating the preceding vowel by adding a mora, rendering it 
tri-moric. Of this condition the slurring accent (circumflex) 
is supposed to give evidence. 

The law thus stated and illustrated is then applied with 
rigid consistency and a manipulation of the materials which 
is always ingenious and skilful, and at times, to say^the least, 
very suggestive. But it is nowhere convincing, and at times 
so obviously forced as to produce the wish that the writer 
had endeavored to prove with it a little; but prove that little 
well Granted that certain prehistoric long vowels might 
have originated by lengthening in compensation for the loss 
of a vowel in, a subsequent ia-vit.at all likely. that 
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every I. -E. and d in correlation with L-E. Oy Oy and 

should have thus originated ? The author unconsciously 
relapses into a state of mind, prevalent in an earlier stage of 
Comparative Grammar, which viewed the earlier conditions 
of speech as preternaturally simple, and swayed by an auto- 
matic regularity denied the depraved children of later days. 
The result is startling: it sweeps away with one motion 
almost every monosyllable; there must have been a stage of 
I.-E. speech in which monosyllabic noun-forms were abso- 
lutely unused. 

We may observe the rigidity of the view best of all in the 
author’s application of it to the so-called lengthening (vrddhi) 
of derivation in the Aryan languages. The Sanskrit and, in 
a lesser degree, the Avestan, present numerous instances of 
secondary nouns and adjectives which differ from the primary 
nouns by lengthening one or more vowels of the original stem. 
Ordinarily the first vowel is lengthened, and it is an especial 
characteristic of this type, which in Sanskrit has become 
indefinitely productive, that consonantal stems always add a 
suffix; thus qaradd ^aiitumnar from ^ardd ^autumn'; sd7n- 
rdjya ‘universal empire’ from samrdj ^nmvQrsdl ruler’ ; vdi^ya 
‘people’s caste’ from vl(, ‘clan’; pdunsya ‘male’ from puns 
‘man, vir,’ etc. Similarly in Zend, where the type is less 
productive, haomanahha ‘well-minded’ from "^humanahk 
‘having a good mind’ dmhnanahya ‘evil-minded,’ etc.^ The 
type of formation existed almost unquestionably in proethnic 
times (cf. dvunty Hesych. c?/3eoz/ ‘egg’ : avis ‘bird’), and so 
our author assumes. It may be regarded as even more 
certain that the type was started by sparse instances of the 
co-existence of simpler and fuller stems, the latter tending 
towards an adjectival and abstract value. But by all means 
the fuller stem must have had a suffix. From the point of 
view of the Aryan languages, pairs like ptxdy pad ‘ foot ’ and 
pdda ‘foot ,’ 2 vhcy vdc (Greek otto?) ‘ speech ’ and vdcya ‘ to be 
spoken,’ suggest themselves, but the general L-E. instances 

1 Cf. Bartiiolomae, Vorge^hichte der Iranischen Sprachen, in the ‘ Grundriss 

der Irahfelcheb ' •* ‘ ^ 

^ hla^ ofancmr*'? ^ t -it 
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of this derivative lengthening are too isolated to leave much 
room for hope that the nest in which the type was hatched 
will yet be found out. Professor Streitberg seems to have gone 
peculiarly far afield. On p. 380 he says: '' Long- vo welled 
(dehnstufige) monosyllabic nouns are usually collective noims 
in contradistinction from their radically related nouns. Cf. 
mr 'speech’ with vdcas 'word/ ndbh 'gewolke, gathering of 
clouds/ with ndbhas ' cloud/ etc. This contrast shows that 
ill early times lengthening and collective function were in 
close correlation.” In this manner sctpiam 'a group of seven/ 
etc., are supposed to have propagated the type vac by borrow- 
ing its collectively significant long vowel. The entire vrddhi 
of derivation is thus derived by transfer from a few mono- 
syllabic suffixless nouns, and yet the one characteristic feature 
to which there is no exception in the entire history of the forma- 
tion is that there is not a single monosyllabic noun which is 
conceived of by any language of the family as a secondary 
derivative from another independent noun. Moreover, it has 
come to pass that something very human has overtaken the 
author. Namely, he seems at this stage to have forgotten 
that the very point of his dissertation is to show that there 
are no stems vtic- and ndbh-, but only stems vac- and ndbh-, 
that the long vowel is justified only in the nominative singu- 
lar, and that it is there a secondary contraction from a dissyl- 
labic ^uoqo-s: every other case in the paradigm of these 
nouns is entitled originally according to his showing only to 
the short vowel {ubq- and ndbh-, pp. 324, 334). Of this later on. 

This same endeavor to constitute the theory into a cohesive 
chain whose links shall include all correlative facts — an 
endeavor altogether praiseworthy when carried on with ex- 
treme reserve and caution — leads the author to press his 
principle unduly in more than one instance of his treatment 
of the nominatives of consonantal (third declension) stems. 
Thus he derives I.-E. herd 'heart/ and sddd 'salt’ from ^kerod 
and ^salod (p. 346). These forms are not only bizarre, but 
also altogether uncalled for. There is not a trace of a dis- 
syllabic root to be found anywhere ; the assumption of two 
syllables is purely for the'^saikd oflhe'theory. The circum0ex 
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of Greek K^p is unfavorable, — the theory demands cut tone 
{iciip\ — and has to be 'explained as due to a transfer from the 
oblique cases, mph where, we must add, it is again 

secondary, since the old inflection in all probability .was 
*Mrd,*krd-Ss {hzt. cordis). 

Another instance of undue pressure appears in the treat-^ 
ment of the -^Astems, especially the active participles. 
Having assumed that the nominatives of consonantal stems 
which show proethnic lengthening owe their long vowel to a 
dissyllabic predecessor, the theory is extended to all conso- 
nantal stems, even where the lengthening is absent. For, it 
must be borne in mind, that Professor Streitberg posits I.-E. 
^bherofits and "^donts as the forms of the participle imme- 
diately preceding the historical nominatives. Now he further 
derives these from vocalic nominatives ^bherontos and ^dontos^ 
and this ending -dnios, having a long vowel (by position) in the 
first syllable, must yield with drawling tone as the result. 
The rest is a chain of analogical disturbances which has resulted 
ill eliminating this start-form without leaving a single undis- 
turbed instance of it; the only dialect which has preserved the 
drawl-tone is the Lithuanian, e.g. veSgs, neuter vezg * riding,' 
and here the vocalism is secondary, ^vezus^ *vezil being the 
forms demanded by the theory. The ^-vowel is due to the 
oblique cases (accusative veMuti^ etc.). Moreover, little faith 
is to be set upon the circumflex of these forms because other 
consonantal nominatives, szit *dog,’ akmu * stone,' mote ‘wife 
(mother),' sesu ‘ sister,’ all of them exhibit secondary drawl- 
tones, This is true without as well as with Professor Streit- 
berg’s theory L-E. mdte{f) from ^mdiero-s]. Elsewhere 
the circumflex is wanting ; the assumption that it was present 
in L-E. times rests thus upon the most fragile basis imagin- 
able. Equally or even more perplexing is the paroxytonesis 
of the start-form ^bherSntOrS, Why not ^bhironto-s (Greek 
Sk. b/idran)} The author does not stop to quiet our 
misgivings. But further, the assumption of a vocalic nomina- 
tive is justified by the existence of prehistoric stems in 

like' /$liumumd Teumund' = Ved. ^rSmata ; 

f , Because these 
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exliibit an extension of an by a secondary; 

assumes that the participle suffix is without doubt ,(*es kann 
nieines bedunkens iiicht zweifelhaft sein,’ p. 350) composite, 
being an >2-siiffix + to-. But these occasional extensions like 
pvmatd, hlimmmt prove only that at all times the adjective- 
participle suffix -to imparted a certain fluidity to stems, reviving, 
as it were, their congealed or decayed grammatical character. 
The -to of qromatd-^ hliumunt proves no more for I.-E. times 
than the -to added at a later period in Latin to prehistoric 
-d(n)siis [in formd{fi)sus'\ iox -vent-to-s. The 
author, in fact, throughout his work, neglects the historically 
secure transitions of consonantal stems to vocalic stems. As 
well might he have cited Pali gacckanto ‘going' nominative 
singular masculine ; gimavanto ‘ virtuous ' ; Prakrit snnanto 
* hearing'; Gothic gibands^ Obg. frijondsy in proof of the 
vocalic ending of the participle. In historical times the trend 
is from the so-called non-thematic to the thematic formations: 
#2/- verbs become o-verhs^ and consonantal stems become 
vocalic far more frequently than vocalic stems turn con- 
sonantal That there was at an early prehistoric period a 
consonantal participle of the type bhironH at a period prior 
to the glottogonic moment at which the author assumes his 
contractions, seems particularly likely on account of I.-E. 
bhdronti ‘they carry' (Pindar ^epovrii Sk. bJidranti^ etc.). 
The connection, in some manner, of this word with the 
strong stem of the participle is nearly, if not quite, the 
clearest fact in the pre-history of I.-E. word-formation. And 
in the light of the singular forms bheresi, bhdreti, the i can 
scarcely be regarded in any light but that of a formative 
element, and we are thus left with a genuine base bheront, 
already consonantal in the dimmest past. There is positively, 
as far as we can detect, nothing in favor of a stem bherSnto- 
except the theory which is to be proved by bheronto-. 

Another very hazardous application of the theory, namely to 
the Sanskrit noun-compounds with a root-word ending in / in 
the second member, calls for brief comment'. The author 
(pp. 337 ff.) derives Sk, compounds like paqu-tfp ‘ eager for 
cattle/ M^2r^^#-^f/''pt^paring' honey/ from two vocalic 
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stems, pihio-terpo- and midhuo-kerto-. The rigidity of his 
preference for the second declension cannot be better illus- 
trated. The stems (Sk. pd^ii-, Lzt. pea/-, Goth, faihu-, 
etc.) and midlm mddhu-, Gr. etc.) are obviously 

prehistoric, and perfectly self-sufficient: there is no trace of 
either pikuo- or midktto-. But the particular point we have 
in view is the identification of the t in the type kft ‘ making ’ 
with the suffix of the perfect passive participle in the type 
krto- ‘made.’ The t of -krt is the so-called adscititious t 
which appears under certain circumstances at the end of 
roots in short i, u, and r. Whatever its origin may be, it 
needs to be explained everywhere in the same way. Professor 
Streitberg, in deriving it from the same source as the perfect 
passive participle suffix -to, ignores completely the fact that 
the same extension of the root appears in the compound 
gerund in -ya {-krtya, -jitya, -stutya), the gerundives mya (the 
same types), before the suffix van {kftvan, jdtvan, siUvan)^ 
and more sporadically in a variety of other formations. Would 
he derive ktivan from a stem *kirtmietio-, and the like } At 
any rate, some mention of these noun-classes was due in 
connection with an attempt to show that -kft ‘making’ is 
identical with krt^ ‘ made.’ One need but look at the com- 
pound (frequent in the Rig-Veda) ‘having listen- 

ing ears’ to realize how different fundamentally the two 
types are: a word *^rutd-karna could mean ‘having famous 
ears ’ or the like, but under no circumstances ‘ having listen- 
ing ears.’ And this remains true notwithstanding the fact 
that the boundary between active and passive function is at 
times evanescent in noun-formations, especially in derivatives 
from the so-called neuter verbs. 

We may abstain here from cataloguing the misgivings 
aroused by many more individual applications of the theory,^ 

^ Cf. Avestan k^r^fkwan ‘ doer/ sisr^frimni *■ levelling,’ vt-barsfmant ^ divided, or 
transferred/ Jackson, Aves-tan Graintear,'§| 

2 Let ns merely note m passing that the stem gavayd * bos gavaeus, a variety 
of the common bull-’ is not well chosen to prove the actual existence of a dissyl- 
labic stem^0«£»- (p. 3^1). The form is a noun from a denominal stem gav-aya 
*be like a bull,’ fe speciically Hindu times. According to the 

author’s own lowing* appear as if it were a prehistoric 

formation (see p. 3 %C). ’ 
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and turn ratber tO; its central point, the hearth upon. whieh it 
was kindled.. The ■ monosyllabic nominatives, such as gms 
^ cow P dims ^ sky/ nans 'ship' (Streitberg nans), Mors 'thief' 
noys 'voice,' etc., are obviously the kind. of mate- 
rial that suggested the theory in the first instance. The 
three diphthongal stems for 'cow/ 'sky,' and 'ship/ espe- 
cially, are' the 'swell' examples, to which the author reverts 
repeatedly -as the ideal realizations of the theory. He, starts 
with a perfectlydegitimate observation of .Professor Wheeler, 
that these radical nouns are paralleled in very many 
instances by oxytone ^-sterns with similar function. Thus 
by the side of kK(o'^ we have /^Xotto?, by the side of (f>cop 
we have ^op6s, and so quite a number of others. But these 
cases are by no means numerous, considering the broad 
scope of each formation taken by itself. And they are no 
more to be regarded as proof for the original identity of the 
two types than the functional similarity of the abstracts in 
^os, -es and those in -mn. Thus we have peFo^ and pevpa; 
^€uyo<; and i/eiiypa ; icXifo^ and Goth, hlinmay Sk. ^rdmata ; 
Sk. mdnas and mdnma ; y€Po<;, Sk. jdnas and yduma, and a 
host of others. Indeed, the absolute identity of the meaning 
of the types and fcXorros is hardly certain. The radical 

forms are to our feeling personalized nouns, while the oxytone 
Aypes are true adjectives. They remind one of such coup- 
lets as Greek arpa^o^ 'squinting' and 'Irpa^aw 'squinter 
('squinty,' as it were), and many others. In general it may 
be regarded as hazardous to identify noun-forms because 
they come under common functional categories, such as 
nouns of agency, or nouns of action. 

But curiously enough, Professor Streitberg's theory is not 
fulfilled by the type /cXotto-? at all, but on the contrary paroxy- 
tones are -needed unto its satisfaction. He does not derive 
KXdi^\r from /eXoTTo?, but from ^atXotto?. Now, one of the most 
luminous facts in the proethnic history of accentuation is, 
that in a considerable variety of oxytone and paroxytone 
couplets, the oxytones are nouns of agency, the paroxytones 
(or barytones) nouns of action, or medio-passives. Thus 
'tribute,' Sk. bhdra-s 'act of carrying, burden ' : ^opm 
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* carrying.*: Of j-stems Sk. dj>asj. Lb-I, i)^us 

H¥ork^ : working.* Of ?i-stenis, Sk. ddmaM gift' : 

damd/i * giver * ; cf. %€e/za : ' The principle, is keenly 

felt as well in proethnic times, as in the individual .life of 
several languages of the family ;■ cf. the same discrimination 
carried out secondarily in SoXi^o^ * race-course * : SoXt;^o¥ 
‘long*; mxpo'9 'pallor* : 'pale,* etc. He does not as 

much as stop to waive aside this distinction, but derives (f)&}p 

* thief ’from 4J/309, not ^opo?. And this brings us to the 

final difficulty. Why does Md/vs (<^opo9) exist at all as a 
proethnic word, safely propagated through the language, if 
bhoros — another bJwros^ or the same bhSros, we are not expli- 
citly told — changed to bhSrs? In fact, the author does not 
state at any time under what precise conditions his groups 
of two successive syllables contract to a long, or to a drawled 
monosyllable, under what conditions the post-tonic vowel is 
thrown out, compensating the tonic vowel by an additional 
mora. That is left — intentionally doubtless — an open ques- 
tion. The bearing of Professor Streitberg’s theory upon the 
oblique cases of the radical consonantal declensions must not 
be overlooked. It works a curious result in two ways. First, 
they have one and all become heteroclitic. The nominatives 
singular are all of the second declension (of the classical 
grammars), all the rest of the cases are of the third declension. 
Secondly, the accentuation of the oblique cBsts gou-Ss diu-Ss^ 
p0d~6s, etc., which fairly clamor for a concomitant type with 
accent upon the root and correspondingly strong vocalism in 
the manner of foxSe : of ; <f>rf : 

and many others, is left without this necessary basis. The 
strong casus rectus, or casus recti, which alone can furnish a 
tangible background for weak-vowelled casus obliqui, are 
Mown out of existence, one' knows not whither, nor why. 

With unfeigned regret, we acknowledge our inability to ac- 
cept the authoris ingenious and learned argument, in so far as 
it concerns the orij^n of the iongwowels of the ‘dehnstufe/ 
B'lit'oiie does not do'lnslicoto Professor Streitberg*s inves- 
tigation /Without adding _ that contains, -in detail, many 
captivating' 'observatidi% dfetiiied^to enrich permanently our 
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stock of knowledge on the subject. As a specimen, of what 
may be done by way of stimulating writing, and as an exhibi- 
tion of the most refined knowledge of all the questions that 
enter into the discussion of the early history of the phonetics 
of Indo-European speech, the essay will remain ' memorable. 
And its amiable, conciliatory tone, its lucidity of thought and 
style, leave in the reader the impression that the stiffest 
themes in Comparative Grammar may be presented with the 
attractiveness that belongs by rights to every form of histor- 
ical inquiry. 


Minim Warren. 
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11^ _ Qfi tfie Cmtribntions of the Latin Inscriptions to the. 

Study of the Latin Language and Literature} 

By Prof. MINTON WARREN, / , 

JOHHS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

So diverse are the interests of modern life that it is to be 
feared that there are many people of ordinary culture who 
are indifferent or sadly skeptical as to classical studies making 
any real progress. To them the dead languages, so called, 
are as great, gloomy, silent catacombs, in which new passages, 
it may be, are now and then opened up, but which remain 
practically unchanged from generation to generation. 

How often, when in search of a particular text in a second- 
hand book-store, have I been told by the omniscient pro- 
prietor, Ob, sir, you know the texts themselves are always 
the same.’' And yet I find in two books printed only six 
years apart the same line of Varro written 

psephistis dicite Mbdeae et viv6s contemnite vivi,^ 

and 

ipsei scitis 80? xal id est : sivis contendite sivi/ 

in which, although some letters are the same, no two words 
agree. I need perhaps hardly say that for the latter and later 
version or perversion of the MS. reading, Lucian Muller is 
responsible. Change, alas, is not always progress. Yet, if 
we turn our eyes back to the early years of the century, we 
can see that great progress has been made in the scientific 
treatment of Latin. In 1830 it was still possible for a patri- 

^ This paper was read on Friday, December 28, 1894, at the second Joint 
Session of the Philological Congress. 

* See Blicheler’s edition of Petronius, 1882, p. 167, frag. 48 of Varro’s 

Menippeae. 

® See L. Mliller’s edition of Nonius, 1888, p. 95, under Antidpare. 
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otic German professor, Ernst Jakel.,^ to discuss seriously in a 
book of two hundred and fifty pages the Germanic origin' of 
the Latin language and the Roman . 'people. The ' Gennafi 
for example, and the Latin fenestra are both derived 
ixom ' finstef\ and ocidus 1% said to be a diminutive of auge^ 
vulgarly pronounced 

Bopp, and Schleicher, and Brugmann, and Whitney have 
forever made the appearance of a book like this impossible. 
It is not, however, to the light thrown by comparative phil- 
ology, but to the light shed from within, if I may so speak, 
to the help afforded by Latin inscriptions, that I wish to call 
your attention to-day. 

Although many thousand inscriptions had been collected 
and used before the dawn of this century, Mommsen could 
still cry out in 1852, Hodie iacent inscriptioms latinae co 7 tfusae 
atque omni genere fraudis et erivris inquinatae^ In 1863 the 
first volume of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions appeared. 
To-day there are fifteen volumes, some of them in several parts 
and with supplements, while the total number of inscriptions 
edited exceeded several years ago a hundred thousand. 

The work as originally planned is nearing its completion, 
and it is to be hoped that Mommsen, the great master, will 
live to see it finished. Finished, of course, in one sense it 
never really can be, and supplementary volumes will always 
be needed to include the new inscriptions constantly being 
found in every part of the vast Roman empire. 

Three times in the last seventeen years Biicheler has 
published an article in the Rheinisches Museum with the 
heading ** Aelteste lateinische Inschrift.*' ^ Let us hope that 
it is not the last time. The Numasios inscription, which 
some refer to the sixth century before Christ, now heads the 
list. May the next claimant to the title of ^^Alteste In- 
schrift’’ take us back to the reign of Numa. 

The inscriptions published vary in length from a single 
letter to many hundred lines, but the shorter ones are by no 

^ Der Germatiische Ursprung der lateinische Sprache und des romiscben 
Volkes nachgewiesen von Ernst Bresla'n, 1S30. ■ 

2 Cf. Rhein. M'nsenm 33, p. 4S6; 361, p.' 235^ and 42, p. 317. 
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means the least interesting. To the. classical master not too 
jaded to cherish a zest for longevity, it is gratifying to kno.W' 
that a Greek teacher in Spain lived to. the age of ninety-seven 
years without a pain.^ It is refreshing also to turn from the 
pages of Juvenal and read that a Roman Julia, lived with one 
husband for thirty-seven years without a complaint.^ 

Even an inscription consisting of but a single letter may 
not be without value. Thus the Greek alpha found under the 
middle toe of the left foot of the bronze boxer discovered 
some ten years ago in Rome, proves by -its shape that the 
work was cast, not in Rome, but in Greece, and at a com- 
paratively early period.® 

Time will not permit our even glancing at the great con- 
tributions which inscriptions have made to our knowledge of 
Roman history, laws, and institutions. I propose to show by 
some illustrations how they help us in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, in the matter of forms and vocabulary and dialec- 
tic differences, and finally to touch upon their contribution 
to our knowledge of individual authors and to the body of 
literature itself. 

I. In our current editions of Shakespeare the spelling is 
modernized, but the Shakespearian scholar will wish to know 
the exact reading of the first folio. Something similar is true 
of Latin. It is not necessary or desirable that school editions 
should reproduce the vagaries in spelling of different writers 
and different periods, but it is desirable that a critical edition 
should approach as nearly as possible to the orthography of 
the writer himself, so far as it can be determined. Not even 
to-day is this sufficiently borne in mind. 

If there were time I should like to indicate here how the 
great Ritschl edition of Plautus, begun in 1848 and only com- 
pleted in this present year by his pupils, was made possible 
by the careful study of inscriptions, but I will use a briefer 
and fresher illustration.,, 

■''' i Cf, Corp- R* 43*9* 

1,^^* Cf. §ca'\ri,|S90'^,pt,356. ^ Itdiae ftlicisstmae dulmsimae cordu^^ 

wixU mscum sine amnis xsxvii. 

® Cf. Laadani, Ancient m tlie Light of Kecent DiscoYeirics, p. 307. 
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In the thirteenth letter of the first book of Cicero’s letters 
to Atticus, all the editions including TyrrelF, 1885, and 
Boot®, 1886, read caesis apud Amaltkeam tuam victmiis, but 
the first hand of the best MS., the Mediceus, has for victimis 
two words, vtctunt ets, which some of the editors do not think 
it worth while to mention and which it is easy to call a 
corruption of the text. Not so ! The letters are the very 
letters which Cicero wrote, only he wrote them as one word, 
and some later scribe, copying a MS. in capitals without 
division of words, recognizing in VICTVMEIS two well-known 
words, victunt and wrote them separately, but he copied 
faithfully the letters of his exemplar. I cannot give here in 
detail the evidence elsewhere found in MSS. for the spelling 
of victuma with u by Cicero^ and other writers, but the iin- 
portant evidence is that it occurs in the Praenestine Fasti,® 
an inscription of excellent orthography, somewhat later than 
Cicero, while the derivative victumarius^ with u occurs three 
times in inscriptions. 

For used to represent long 2, as in victumets, abundant 
evidence could be cited from inscriptions and from the MSS. 
of Cicero’s letters, and I have tried to show elsewhere* that 
in the Brutus of Cicero, § 191, where the editom all read 
milium, the reading of the MSS., me points to the 

spelling MEILIVM, which is also found in inscriptions, I being 


read L as so often. 

These things may seem trifles, but then scholarship is 
made up of trifles, and it is no trifle to vindicate character, 
even the character of a manuscript. 

In Horace, Sat. i, 5. 86, Wickham, with some of the other 
editors, spells the borrowed Gallic word for wagons rhedis, 
but the better manuscript authority is for raedis, which spell- 


1 For Plautus, see Pseud. 327 and 339. In Cicero’s Philippic, xiv. 7 cod. 
Tegernseensis has ViOumac is read to Seneca Contrwemiae xxv 

28, and there is a trace ot it in Hiny H. N- 28, u, where V (SiUig) has 

Orp. I\p. 312- ; 

' ' ® Ct Kabretti Qbssanam Italicbi^ . v _ , 

■' ^ American Jonrnal of Fbilologjft Vol. xiv. p* 23^ 
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ing is confirmed by the curious ■ epitaph of, a dog iounci at 
Ricina, in Picenum, which runs thus: — ^ 

Raedarum custos numquara latravit iiiepte ■ 

Nimc silet et cineres vindicat umbra siios. 

2 .. It would be easy to cite hundreds of examples where 
the orthography of inscriptions, an accent placed over a 
vowel, an I longa, a consonant or vowel doubled, a consonant 
omitted or inserted, throw light upon the pronunciation of a 
period, a locality, or an individual. I shall content myself 
with one or two instances. 

Lindsay, in his recent work on the Latin Language, states 
that from the beginning of the. second century a.d. we com- 
mence to find b and v interchanged in inscriptions. He 
neglects to notice that in an inscription found some ten years 
ago at Tegea, in Arcadia, ^ of the year 50 a.d., we already find 
lebare for levare, showing at least a local tendency, due per- 
haps to Greek influence, to this interchange of b and v. 

That the a of pastor was pronounced long is proved not 
only by paastores. Corpus, 1 . 551, but also by the apex in 
pdstoris, Corpus, X. 827. 

Some people will never be convinced that Cicero pro- 
nounced his name Kikero, despite the fact that Plutarch and 
other Greek authors transliterate it Ki/cepcav, and that the 
Albanian has borrowed cicer from the Latin, keeping the 
hard k sound.® 

Now an inscription on a vase in Gaul, of the sixth century, 
which has officina^ spelt OFiKINA, ought to convince us that 
C was at least not pronounced like S, and Gaston Paris^ has 
recently declared that all the examples quoted for interchange 
of € before a narrow vowel (not in hiatus) with a sibilant, 

.. i Cf. Corp. IX. 5785. 

, ^ Cf. Ephemeris Epigraphica, V. 187. 

® Cf. Gustav Meyer, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Albanesiscben Sprache, 
p. 22 $. 

4 Cf. Revue Critique, 1890, p. 2 1 2. 

Cf. Acid, Insc. Coaaptes Eendus, XXf* p. St and Lindsay, Latin 
Language, p. 88. ; 1, ■ 
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earlier than : the sixth century in Southern Italy, the seventh 
century in Gaul, are illusory. ■ 

3. But nowhere have inscriptions rendered better service 
than in the preservation of forms which would otherwise be 
either unknown to us or only scantily 'represented in gram- 
marians and literature. Let me illustrate this 'briefly from- 
the oldest Latin inscription found in a grave at Praeneste in 
1887, upon a gold fibula. The inscription, the writing of 
which is retrograde, contains only four wordSj manios : med : 
fhe : fhaked^ : mmtasioi. In classical Latin this would be 
Manius me fecit Numasio (possibly Numerid), Nominative 
singulars, like Manias, of a-stems are numerous in early 
inscriptions. The accusative med cm be paralleled from 
inscriptions and from Plautus, but this form showy's how early 
the confusion between accusative me and ablative med, if 
confusion^ it be, began. From the Oscan we might have 
divined that the early Latin had a reduplicated perfect of 
facia, but we should not know it except for fhefhaked in 
this inscription. This form also with its final d, in con- 
junction with other evidence, makes it probable that early 
Latin, like Oscan and Umbrian, differentiated the ending of 
the third person singular in primary and secondary tenses. 
The form, if retained in later Latin, would probably have 
become fefici, cf. pepigi, but it was displaced hj feci. Finally 
Numasioi shows the original dative singular of i?-stems, a 
form borne out by Oscan analogies, but supported in Latin 
only by the isolated notice of a grammarian^ which had been 
discredited by some modern scholars.^ 

Great care is sometimes necessary to be sure that these old 
forms really do exist in inscriptions. In the older linguistic 

^ Some scholars prefer to represent this by vhevhaked. For the quantity of 
the a and for the proper name Numasius, see Buck, The Oscan-Urabrian Verb 
System, Studies in Classical Philology of the University of Chicago, Vol. I. p. 
164, which has appeared since this paper was written. 

^ Johannes Schmidt, K.Z. 32, .p* 407, scouts the idea of mM being an original 
ablatiive and thinks it contains the suffix id seen in Veilk smd. 

® Marius Victorinus, Kefl, VL-ii f. , 

^ Jordan, Kritische Beitrage zur Geschicht# der lateiuiscken Sprafche, Berlin, 
1879, P. 241,. , ■; 
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tnaoiials :dowTi' to 1887 you will fiod a genitiFe singular Pro- 
sepnais, which is eagerly equated with a Sanskrit, genitive in 
but a minute inspection of the Cosan mirror now in the 
‘' Louvre, on which the form was read, reveals the fact that the 
curve which was mistaken for an 5 is only a wanton lock of 
hair straying off from Proserpina’s head.^ 

■' 4,' The number of new words which will accrue to our 
lexicons ■ when the indices to the Corpus are completed will 
doubtless mount up into the thousands. The new epigraphi- 
cal dictionary of Ruggiero, which has only advanced to CAT, 
although it includes only words relating to antiquities, has 
over' fifty words not found in Harper’s, some of them not in 
any Latin lexicon,^ and of many words for which the diction- 
aries only cite single passages, the inscriptions offer several 
instances. 

We should not know, except from inscriptions, that a 
maker of light clothing was called vestiarius iefiidarmsp and 
many names of trades and occupations, of fabrics and articles 
of commerce are only known from inscriptions. 

From confining our attention too closely to classical Latin 
we probably underrate the facility of the popular Latin for 
forming compounds. Inscriptions preserve some very inter- 
esting compound adjectives, e.g. silvicolens (cf. silvicola, 
Vergil), Corpus, II. 2660; altifrons in same insc.; florisaptis^ 
C VIII. 212; frandicomus (Prudentius), C. VIII. 7759; 
raudsonns (Lucretius, and Catullus), C. III. 6306; canistrifer, 

^ Cf. SchneiUer, Dialecti Latinae priscae et Faliscae exempla selecta, Leipzig, 
18S6, number 53. Corp. L 57. Ritschl, Priscae Latinitatis monumenta epigra- 
phica, Tabula XI M, and especially the article by Cholodniak, Rhein. Mus. XLII. 
p. 4S6* 

^Cf. the articles on accomodator, acrolithum, adcumbitorium, adstator, ad- 
sumptus, aemoixiliam, aerumnator, agmia (= acmia, Harper), Agrippiastae, 
aluminarius, Aiabisagrus, Ambrosiales, ambulativa, ampliator, anaglyptarius, 
anagnostria, anagones, analeinpsiaca, anatiarius, ancentus, Anigemius, annuculus, 
ansarium, antigradus, anularium, apparatorium, aptatura, aralia, arbitrix, archiater, 
archigybernes, arcbimysta, arensis, armamentarius, assidarius (= essedarius), 
assiforaaa, a»t«rconariu5, aulioocta, aureficina, auricaesor, aurfficus, 

axestrius, barcariiis, bajcearsi, blattc^em%.bucellarii, cacurius, calculatura, canistra- 
ria, catmophotus, wacteraiia, csumam. ' 

* Cf. Georges, Lat. W^erbucli, and Hotiaie degli Scavi, 1891, p» 166. 
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C. III. 686 ; sistriger, C. VIII. 212 , v. castificus, C. III. 
686. 

The Latin folk-speech was rich in diminutives, and some 
of these are hidden away in inscriptions. Thus for little 
grand-daughter we find five different forms, nepotula, nepotla, 
nepotilla, neptilla, and nepticula.^ 

I have always thought that German, for poetical purposes, 
possessed a great advantage ovef English, in the freedom 
with which it coins diminutives. Who can translate “Rdslein 
auf der Heiden ” without missing something of its exquisite 
flavor? Did not the Romans coin rosula? Of course they 
did, but it is not found in classical literature, nor until the 
end of the fifth century in DracoHtius,^ and yet in an inscrip- 
tion in an out-of-the-way corner of Bulgaria, there peeps up a 
roscida rosula^ rose-bud wet with dew. 

Less than a year ago there was found in Spain a 
bronze bell, now in the museum of Tarragona, which gives 
a new diminutive term for bell, cacabulusp literally, little 
pot. With this the Spanish cascabel may have some con- 
nection. 

Inscriptions also contain many words which are purely 
local. These are often of especial interest to Romance 
scholars. Cacabulus, just mentioned, is an example. Another 
Spanish inscription of Trajan’s reign has the word paramus^ 
used of a desert plateau, and in South America to-day the 

Spaniards speak of a ... 

Only a beginning has as yet been made in tracing dialectic 
differences. As early as the time of Plautus,® the Praenes- 
tines, living only twenty miles away from Rome, were 
ridiculed for swallowing a part of their words, saying conea 
for ciconia, and inscriptions of that neighborhood illustrate 

1 Cf. Neue Jahrbuoher ffir Philolc^e and Padagogik, Bd. I45, p- 654. 

s a. Dtaconaus. Hexagm, II. 44*. ForceUini, s.x. 

^ Found 9X Nicopolis. Cf* Coirp* IH. 754- 

* Cf. Wocbengcljrift fit Klassiscbe. Fbilolog^e, CW* 24, 18941. cob tim U 

® Cf. Corp. IL 2^, Also JuMas Homorins. Cf. iUcse, Geograpm 

minores, p. 36. r-.L-'-.. ■ ^ ^ , 

®' Cf. Plautus, Ttttcnientn^i 6 ■' s ^ ■ 
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this tendency by such spellings as Gminia'^ iox Geminia, 
Pironio'^ im Petronio. 

If the much vexed question ' of African latinity ' is ever 
settled, it will largely be by the aid of inscriptions, and a 
good beginning has been made here by Kilbler® and 'Other 
scholars. Let me call attention to ' a trifle, A German 
scholar, Richter,^ has been at great pains to show that in 
Plautus and Terence the 'interjection an is used only by 
women. But in Africa a tradesman who has lost his wife 
does not hesitate to cry out in Ms grief, 

x\n miseram Carthago mihi eripuit sociam.® 

6. In more than one way inscriptions throw light on 
Roman literature. We learn the names of poets and poet- 
esses otherwise unknown to fame. We read that a certain 
Pomponius Bassulus,® toward the close of the first centuryj 
translated plays of Menander, and that in io6 a boy prodigy 
of twelve, named Valerius Pudens,^ was crowned victor in the 
quinquennial poetical contest wMch had been instituted by 
Domitian, an honor for which the poet Statius vainly tried. 
We learn of a poetess, Pedana,^ and a poet, Diadumenus.® 
An inscription found at Aquinum, the birthplace of Ju venal, 
yields us important facts about that poet. A Greek inscrip- 
tion found at Melassa (Mylasa) a few years ago establishes 
the praenomen of Tacitus^^ as Publius, and tells us that he 

^ Cf. Epbem. Epigr. i. 72. 

^ Cf. Ephem. Epigr. l. 92, and Sittl, Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der lateini- 
scfeen Sprache, Erlangen, 1882, p. 22, for other examples, misc sane, for misee 
sane, is also found. Cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 518. 

® Cf. Archiv fur I>at, Lexikographie, VIII. pp. 162-202. 

* Studemund’s Studien, L 2, pp. 415-420. 

' S Corp. VIIL 152: ' 

® Cf. Corp. IX. 1 164, Menandri puticas I'orti sdtas fabtdas, 

" Cf, Insc. Neapol 5252, and compare Teuffel, Romische Lit. Gesch. § 319. 3, 
for the poets Nardus, Q, Sulpicius Maximus, and C. Concordias Syriacus. 

s Corp. VI. 1 7050- 

® Cf. Notizie degli Scavi, 1891, p* 34, Bic iaeeo Diadumenus arie poeta. 

^ Orp. X. $3^2. ' I aware, of cpntse, that some scholars deny that the 

Juvenal mentioned in the inscription is the poet. 

Cf. Bulletin de corresp. Hellenique, 1890, p. 621, 
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was proconsul of Asia probably about 112 a.d. Nothing 
made the younger Pliny so happy as, to be named in the same 
breath with Tacitus. He notes with pleasure in one of his 
letters^ that it was customary for them', to be mentioiied 
together in bequests, and, -by a curious chance, considerable 
fragments are still extant' of the will of Dasumius,^ in which 
the names of ■ Tacitus and Pliny stand' side by side. Pliny 
himself, by reason of his benefactions to his native Gomuin^ 
is mentioned in several inscriptions. But I must not linger 
.longer over factS' like these, ' . 

7. If the Romans hung. ‘odes upon hawthorns and elegies 
on brambles,' the hawthorns and the brambles have not sur- 
vived to tell their story. Not so with the walls and stones. 
The number of iambics and trochaics, of hexameters and 
hendecasyllables which have survived the wreck of time is 
surprising. We have Saturnians that go back to the third 
century before Christ ; we have bits of lyric that antedate 
Calvus and Catullus.^ Some of the verses preserved might 
have been written by Ovid or Propertius ; some of them 
would have earned an English school-boy a flogging for their 
slips of quantity. In general, however, the obituary verse 
does not fall below the standard of that to be found in 
certain Baltimore and Philadelphia papers. It may perhaps 
be noted here that in both the modern and the ancient verse, 
metrical correctness is sometimes sacrificed to secure exact- 
ness in the statement of facts. Thus in the following tribute 
quoted from a newspaper, 

God alone knows how we miss thee 
. In our home, O daughter and sister dear, 

' How for thee our hearts are yearning, 

How we long thy praise to hear. 

the second line is made too long by the insertion of and 
sister^ to correspond to the subscription ‘by her mother 
and sisters/ 

1 VII. m ; 

® Corp. VI. 10229. ' 

'"h ‘ ^ Ct Bncheler ia Rbeia. Mtis. 38, p. 474. 
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So it is a good senarius if you read 

quae d^m per annos bis decern vitdm geiitj 

but faulty if you read 

quae dual per aaaos bis XVIII vita geritJ 

We find in these poetical mscriptions, quoted exactly or 
imitated with slight variations, verses from Lucretius, from, 
all the works of Vergil, from Catullus, Ovid, Propertius, 
Tibullus, Lucan, and other poets.^ 

A lady traveller in Egypt, in the reign of Trajan, inscribed 
on the pyramid at Ghkeh these touching lines : — 

Vidi pyramidas sine te dulcissime frater 
Et tibi, quod potui, lacrimas hie maesta profudi 
Et aostri memorem luctus hanc sculpo querelam ® 

Editors are agreed that the last line contains a reminiscence 
of Horace, Od, 3. 11, 51 i, 

Omine et nostri memorem sepulcro 
Scaipe quereikm, 

where some MSS. read 

To the music of Horace's verse and the rare felicity of his 
language some critics have been strangely cold, and his claim 
to the title of lyric poet has not passed unchallenged. In 
1891 a vivacious Dutch scholar, Hartmann,^ went so far as to 

^ Tbis line actually occurs with vita for viiam in Corp. VIIL 10828. See 
Bucheler, Carmina Epigraphica Fasc. i, Leipzig, 1895, no. iio, p. 62. This 
excellent work, forming a part of the Anthologia Latina, was published after the 
reading of my paper. It contains only the Saturnian, iambic, trochaic, and 
hexameter poems. Another part is still to appear. 

2 The opening words of Lucretius, Aeneadum genetrix., are found in a Pom- 
peian inscription. The opening of the Aeneid, Arma virumque cano^ is found 
in three Pompeian inscriptions and upon a tile near Seville. The beginning of 
the second book, contiemre omms^ is also found in Pompeii. The first two lines 
of the seventh hook of Lupan are found upon an inscription in Trier. Some- 
times the quotations or imitatioiss are valuable for text-criticism. The subject 
might be illustrated indefinitely. See the notes in the ed. of Biicheler already 
referred to, and a subsequent treatment based upon this edition by Hosius, 
Romische Dichter auf Inschri^eh, Rheinisches Museum, L. pp. 286-300. 

* eprp* HE \ ^ / ■/: 

* J. J. Hartrhanp, l^tgduni Batavorum, 1891. 
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deny that Horace's odes enjoyed any considerable., reputation 
immediately after his death. As if to resent this affront^ only , 
a few months later there came to light in a modest house in. 
Pompeii^ two medallion portraits, one of Vergil, the other of 
Horace. ' Before Vergil is a volume of Homer ; before Horace 
a volume inscribed with the name of Sappho, showing that^ 
long before Juvenal wrote his seventh satire, these two poets ' 
were' associated in the minds of the people as the great epic 
and the great lyric poet of Rome. I need not here recount 
the story of the finding in 1890 of the long inscription con- 
taining the official record of the celebration of the secular 
games, which incidentally throws much light on the Carmen 
Saeculare itself. The simple statement, Carmen composnit 
Q. Horatius Flaccusy gives us, to be sure, no new information, 
but in its official setting, it emphasizes the fact that the poet 
who was to become the master of Tennyson’s youth, and the 
solace of Gladstone’s old age, was in the year 17 b.c. the 
acknowledged poet laureate of Rome. 


1 Cf. Notizie degii Scavi, January, 1892, p. 28. 
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III. — Same Spartan Families under the Empire, 

By JAMES M. PATON, 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Spartan inscriptions are not in themselves a very 
interesting subject for study. Belonging for the roost part 
to the time of the empire, they consist chiefly of lists of 
magistrates or the eulogies engraved on the bases of honorary 
statues, of which the erection seems to have been authorized 
by the city, while the expense was borne by the relatives of 
the distinguished man. Naturally in such inscriptions chro- 
nological indications are seldom found ; for although the lists 
of magistrates are regularly dated by the names of the Patro- 
nonius Eponymus, but few of these can be placed with precise 
accuracy. In the first volume of the Corpus,^ Boeckh gave a 
list of the Eponymi, and so far as his material allowed, en- 
deavored to point out their succession and approximate time, 
and this work has been supplemented by Foucart in the notes 
to the Laconian inscriptions collected by Le Bas.^ Plowever, 
the chronology of the Spartan magistrates of the empire is still 
in a very uncertain condition, nor is it likely to be placed on 
a secure basis until our stock of inscriptions is very much 
increased. Perhaps something may be gained by a still 
further extension of the methods employed by Boeckh and 
Foucart, especially when their material is supplemented by 
new inscriptions, in some cases found outside of Laconia. 

A starting-point in defining the time is furnished by the 
occasional mention of an emperor, while the succession of 
the Eponymi is sometimes determined by inscriptions con- 
taining the cnrsus honorum of distinguished Spartans with 
the year in which each office was held. Though such indi- 

iCI. a 1. p. 606. 

* Le Bas, des Inscr,^ Pt. II. p. 109. 
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cations as these must of course form the foundation of any 
chronology, they are applicable to. a very small proportion of 
the inscriptions, and further help must, be sought from the 
names occurring in the lists. ■ As the father's name, is regu- 
larly added, it is often possible to trace successive generations 
through these texts, and thus obtain at least ' a tolerable 
certainty as to their order. Such family groups have been 
indicated by both Boeckh and Foucart, and ' freely ^used 
by them in their study of the inscriptions, but it was no part 
of their work to combine these groups into more extensive 
family trees, nor was the material at their disposal sufficient 
for such a combination. Using their work as a basis and 
incorporating more recently discovered inscriptions, it seems 
possible to trace the history of some Spartan families through 
several generations, while these genealogies in turn may 
serve to throw some light upon the chronology. It is true 
this method is far from absolutely certain, and in some cases 
it is impossible to come to a positive decision. P. Aelius 
Alkandridas, the son of Damokratidas, is certainly closely 
connected with P. Aelius Damokratidas, son of Alkandridas,^ 
but is he father or son of the latter .? Such a question can 
only be answered by the aid of other names occurring in 
these mscrij[Dtions, and sometimes this help is lacking. Still, 
without resorting to violent conjectures it is possible to make 
quite extensive combinations, and when these are followed 
out through all the inscriptions, the results must tend to 
clear away some of the obscurities previously existing. It is 
my object in this paper to trace the history, or rather the 
genealogy, — for the account is only a bare list of names, — of 
two families, whose members seem to have been prominent 
in Sparta through several generations. 

Of the first family, one branch is known to us through 
literature as well as through the monuments, and its history 
has been so thoroughly discussed by R. Weil,^ that it is un- 
necessary to do more than briefly summarize his results, with 
some additions from inscriptions unknown to him. Plutarch® 
1 C. I. G. 1364 a and b. ^ Aiken. MiiikeiL VI. p. 10. 
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tells IIS that after the battle of Actium, Eiiry kies the Xaco- 
Bian pursued Antonios in. revenge for the death of his father 
Lachares, who had been executed by the triumvir on a charge 
of piracy. Evidently Augustus valued the assistance thus 
received, for Strabo^ says that in his time Eurykles was the' 
ruler of Laconia, and that the .island of Kythera was part of 
his private possessions,' . His rule, however, led to complaints 
on the part of his subjects,^ so that he lost the favor of the 
emperor before his death, while at the time Strabo wrote (not 
later than 19 a.d.), his son was evidently in disgrace. Thus 
much we are able to gather from the literature; for the 
remainder of our information we are indebted to the inscrip- 
tions. These show that C. lulius Eurykles, the son of 
Lachares,'^ had two sons, C. lulius Deximachos,^ of whom 
only the name is known, and C lulius Lakon,® who later 
obtained such favor with the emperor, that under Claudius 
he ruled Laconia.® About 68 a.d. an inscription was erected 
on the Acropolis of Athens, in honor of C. lulius Spartia- 
tikos,^ whose father’s name is not given, but who is high- 
priest of the divine emperors and their family, an office 
belonging to the family of Eurykles, as is shown by a later 
inscription.® Weil had already suspected some relationship 
to Eurykles, and this is made almost certain by an inscription 
from Epidauros,® which reads P. TauA-m? KaKwvo^ ufo? STrap- 
Tiari/co^ There seems to be no trace of the descendants of 
Spartiatikos, but an inscription of Gythion^^ mentions C. 
lulius Eurykles Herklanos, son of C. lulius Lakon, descendant 
(&7om) of Eurykles, 37th priest descended from the Dios- 
curi, etc. The same name probably occurred on a stone 
brought from Kythera and once forming part of the collection 
Nanni, but which seems now to have disappeared.^^ This 
inscription can be positively dated as not earlier than 1 16 a.d., 

i Strabo, pp. 363 and 366. 
s CL Mm. m; SeU, lud. I., 26, 4. 

^ ® C 1 . A. Ill, 80^ k , AC I. A, m. 801 a. ® C I G. 1389. 

® Cains af British Museum^ Pe|lp|>pnnesu5, PI. xxv. 12. 

^ C. I. A. Ill, 805. ’ ' ® IL 245 k 

® CawAdlas, 197. Lc Bas-Foucart, 11 . 245 k 

C I. G, 1306;' tx p* i|6. 
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and may possibly be later than'- ii7a.,d., as in it Trajan is 
called, Qm%. It has been usually assumed that this Eurykles 
Herklanos was grandson of the great Eurykles, and conse- 
quently son of Lakon and brother of Spartiatikos, but there 
seems a serious chronological difficulty in this view, invoking 
as it does the supposition of only two generations covering a 
period of one hundred years, from the death of Eurykles in 
15 A.D. to the, end of the reign of Trajan. It seems, therefore, 
more probable that Lakon, son of Eurykles, had himself a 
son Lakon, who was the father of Eurykles Herklanos. The 
latter was evidently a prominent man, for he had been 
quaestor, tribune, praetor, legate of Hispania Baetica, and 
legate of the 3d legion, so that it is not improbable that his 
father had resided in Rome, and hence is not noticed in his 
native land.^ The son of Eurykles Herklanos is probably 
the C lulius Lakon, who was Eponymus for the second time 
during the reign of Hadrian.^ Here the family tree of 
Eurykles comes to an end, but certain other inscriptions 
make it clear that part of the honors, of which Herklanos 
was so proud, belonged to his family only through marriage, 
and that his branch is but part of a much larger stein. 

We have seen that Herklanos is 37th priest in descent 
from the Dioscuri, and it is natural to seek some connection 
with the other priests of these deities. The clue seems to 
be furnished by an inscription,® which has been often dis- 
cussed. It is a list engraved under a relief representing the 
Dioscuri standing, one on each side of a xoanon-like female 
figure, and evidently contains the names of those who took 
part in the worship of these Spartan divinities. It belongs 
to a class of inscriptions which seems to precede the Roman 
period, or at least the time of the empire, for Roman nomma 
and praemmina are entirely lacking. For us the interest of 
the inscription is found in a group of five names, EipuySa- 

^ That EtVyWes was a person of importance at Eome, or at least Weil known 
there, seepjs clear from the fact that among the nameronS names borne by Hiny’s 
friemS, Q..pompeitis Falco,as recorded in C LLX,^32i,we find Isilins Eurykles 
Herklanos. 

* C I. G. 1347.''.^ Le Basr'Fo'acarl, 'Bb especially lines 2-5 ki^'d li* 
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mo-o-a 'ZiVticra^ Iwhapn^ SiBUra lepev^^ Ae^tpaxo^ UparoXa, 
SliSfcWav IlparoXa, and UparoXm Ae^tpaxov.^ Obviously we 
have here a family group, in which the names Sidektas, Pra- 
tolas, and Dexiraachos are ■ hereditary, and which is closely 
connected with the worship of the Dioscuri ; if, therefore, we 
find in the later inscriptions these same names among the 
hereditary priests of the Dioscuri, a direct connection may 
fairly be assumed Now a -son of Eiirykles bore the name C. 
Iiilius Deximachos, and in an inscription,^ which must fall 
between i8b.c. and 14 b.c., we hear of C. lulius Deximachos, 
the son of Pratolaos. The inference that Eurykles married 
the daughter of this Deximachos is plain, and has already 
been made by Weil, nor is there anything improbable in the 
supposition that the father of Deximachos is the YLpaToXm 
Ae^ipdxo^ mentioned in line ii of the inscription in Le Bas ; 
at any rate, it can scarcely be doubted that he belonged to 
the same family. We have thus a complete genealogical tree 
extending from about the middle of the first century b.c. 
until the time of Hadrian ; and while at this time the direct 
descendants of C. lulius Deximachos disappear, the line can 
be carried further in a collateral branch. 

Among the inscriptions of Epidauros there is a groups 
referring to the family of a certain T, Statilius Timokrates, 
the son of Lamprias. Statues appear to have been set up in 
honor of this man and almost all his relations, but the most 
important documents are those relating to the statues erected 
by Athens and Sparta in honor of his son, T. Statilius Lam- 
prias, who died in early youth. The Athenian decrees 
enable us to date this event between 66 a.d. and 68 a.d., 
while the Spartan decree, which is unfortunately very poorly 
preserved, gives some valuable information as to the connec- 
tion of this Argive family with Laconia. It appears from 
this that Timokrates married Timosthenis, the daughter of 
Diyios, a Lacedaemonian, that her brother Aristokrates lived 
in Sparta, and further that the daughter of Timokrates and 
Timosthenis, Pasichareia,. married a Spartan, Pratolaos. With 

^ C'l. G. Fouilles Epidaure^ Nos. 2oaf-2il, 
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this information it is possible to restore an inscriptions^ of 
which Boeckli had an, imperfect copy. It was on a monument 
erected to .Memmia Timosthenis by her parents, P. Pratolas 
and' Meraniia Pasichareia. Boeckh read Pasikleia,^ but the 
text shows X, and the Epidaurian inscription, makes the res- 
toration certain. The' only objection that can be urged is 
that the daughter of Statilius Timokrates ought to' be Statilia 
and 'not Memmia Pasichareia. The Epkiaiiria'n inscriptions 
show, however, that Timokrates assumed the name T, Statilius 
after he had already attained some prominence. If noiv his 
daughter was married before this time, she would probably 
take the name of her husband’s family. I have not found 
when a T. Statilius was active in Greece, but P. Menimius 
Regulus was governor of Achaia, Macedonia, and Moesia 
under Caligula and Claudius, and it does not seem a violent 
assumption that the father of Pratolas owed his ekntas to him. 

In an inscription^ which probably dates from the time of 
Antoninus Pius, occurs the name of P, Menimius Pratolaos, 
son of Deximachos. The time agrees very well, and in this 
man it is easy to recognize the grandson of the husband of 
Pasichareia. That this family is descended from the same 
source as Iiilius Deximachos becomes clear when we fiod^ 
that P. Memmius Deximachos, son of Pratolaos, is the 42d 
hereditary priest of the Dioscuri in Sparta. Evidently since 
the time of Eurykles Herklanos this priesthood had passed 
over to the younger branch. This priest Had two sons, 
Mnason and Pratolaos, but with them the family seems to 
end. Another branch of this family held prominent offices 
in Sparta during the second century of our era, but their 
exact connection with those already discussed is not yet 
clear. [P. Memmius] Sidektas (again a name that occurs in 
the early list of the family) was Eponymus at the time of 
Hadrian’s visit to Sparta^ (126 a.d. according to Diirr^), and 
he had a son, P. Memmius Damares,® whose son, P. Memmius 
Pratolaos Aristokles, is mentioned in two inscriptions," which 

^ C I. G. 'I44I; cf. Vol I. p. 922. G, 1240. ® C. I. G. 1340. 

^ C. I. G. 1241. BSnr, (L Kaisers Hadrian, p. 59. 

« C. I. G. 1352. ' ’ , r-' 1 ^ ^1' '■ 7 e I. G. tuh 1342- 
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cannot be earlier than the time of ,M. Aurelius. , The period 
is clearly defined, but the relationship, between P. Memniiiis 
Pratolaos, son of' Dexiraachos, and his,, apparently somewhat 
older contemporary F. MemmiuS' S,idektas, is nowhere indi- 
cated, unless Boeckh’s restoration of a very, fragmentary 
inscription^ can be accepted, according to which, Sidektas 
also is the son of Deximachos. The inscription, however, is 
far too mutilated to give any certainty to this reading, 
probable though it appears, so that I prefer to leave it out ,of 
account Other members of this family seem to be Memmia 
Ageta, daughter of Pratolas,^ Memmia Damokratia, wife of 
L. Volusenus Damares,^ Memmia Eiirybanassa, wife of C. 
lulius Seimedes,^ and Memmia Xenokratia, daughter of Dex- 
imachos,^ but so far as I can see, there is no clue to their 
exact position in the genealogy. 

The other family is somewhat less complicated and the 
relationships less confused than in the one which has just 
been discussed, Plutarch^ tells a story of an embassy to 
Rome to protest against the tyranny of Eiirykles, which was 
headed by a descendant of the great Brasidas. It is there- 
fore not surprising that we meet with this name several times 
in the later inscriptions, nor that the Roman name of the 
family in which it occurs is Tiberius Claudius J In three in- 
scriptions of the time of Hadrian,^ there appears a certain 
Tl Claudius Harmoneikos, who is once called son of Pleisto- 
xenos, and who is probably the father of the Pleistoxenos 
and Xenophanes, who appear in another inscription,^ which 
is referred on other grounds to the reign of Antoninus. An- 
other Ti* Claudius Harmoneikos, son of Brasidas, appears in 
an inscription,^® which probably belongs to the early part of 
the reign of M. Aurelius. It seem-s almost certain therefore 
that Brasidas is' a 'third son of the first Ti. Claudius Harmo- 



1250. ^Cf.ai 437 .’ « C. L G. 1438. 

* C t G. 1 372* ^ \ ' * .C I. Q, 1439. , 

® 4 'dmg. 14 , 

^ Ct Saeton. Tii, 6 for Ifec of .tlie Claudii witli Laconia. 

C I# GJ' r346,M34f| 173 i 
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jieikos.: . This TL Claudius Brasidas, father of Haririoneikosy 
does not hiniself appear in any' inscription, unless lie is the 
Eponyniiis mentioned in C. LG. 1259, Brasidas whose 

statue, with its inscribed base, is now in the Museum at 
Sparta,^ He seems to have 'bad three sons, Hamioneikos, 
Brasidas,^ and Pratolaos.^ The latter had a daughter, Claudia. 
Daiiiostheiieia,^'Who married Ti. Claudius Euclamos,^ the son 
of Spartiatikos. This Spartiatikos is possibly the father of 
Chareision,® and almost certainly the father of Ti. Claudius 
AristotelesJ who lived during the reign of Caracalla. Aris- 
toteles married Julia Etymokledeia,® the daughter of C. luliiis 
Agathokles, son of Hippotha.les..^' They had one daughter, 
Claudia Philokratia; but the names of women occur chiefly 
on funeral monuments or the dedications of statues, and I 
have not been able to follow this branch further. 

The other branch, however, which is descended from Euda- 
mos and Damostheneia, can be traced easily for more than 
one generation. Two daughters are known, Claudia Dama- 
stheneia,^^ and Claudia Polla, the wife of Aristeas, and mother 
of Pomponia Kallistooike, whose long list of priestly offices 
is set forth in C. 1 . G. 1444. That in this family many 
priestly functions were hereditary was already clear from the 
inscription^^ in honor of the elder Damostheneia, but Kalli- 
stonike enjoys quite a different list of titles, and one of these 
gives a clue to the source of her dignities. She is priestess 
of the Dioscuri, and, as has been said, daughter of Pomponius 
Aristeas. This points to a family well known from an earlier 
group of inscriptions. Alkastos, son of Timokritos, was 
senator under HadrianJ^ One of his sons, C. Pomponius 
Agis, is mentioned in a number of inscriptions>^^ which can 
thus be dated as falling approximately in the reign of Anto- 

1 Aikm, MiU/ml 11. 363. ' ' , ’ ' « C"l. G. 1329* 

C L G. 1243, 1426; £pk Arch. 1S92, 2. 

* Bp£ Arch. 1S92, 19, 2 ; C. I. G* 144^ . ^ C, I.'G* 1445* 

, « C. I. G. S499- . ' - ^ b 1349? ^353* 

s a L G. 1448. , . ® C. L G, 1259, 13^. 

»C. LG.'t445-' ^ G, 1446. ‘ ,, 

C l.'G. i'24i; Le Bas-Foncart, IL ■, ■* ‘ ‘ ■ ■ 

^ C h G. 1239, 1240, 1249 II., 12^' ,, . : . , 
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nintis, and this emperor seems to be mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion^ relating to .another son of Alkastos,. C. Pomponiiis 
Arisleas, who claims 'descent from Herakles.anc! the Dioscuri. 
His son, C Pomponius Alkastos, lived under M. , Aiireliiis/^ 
and it does not seem extravagant to see in the, father of 
Pomponia Kallistonike a son of this Alkastos. 

It remains to consider two inscriptions on, bases foiiiic! 
near Amyklai,® which throw further light on the descendants 
of Claudius Pratolaos. The first is in honor of Ponipeia 
Polla, daughter of Theoxenos, whose statue was erected by 
her efcyopoii Ti. Claudius Aelius Pratolaos Damokratidas and 
Claudia Damostheneia. Sextus Fompeius Theoxenos is 
known from an inscription,^ which shows that he was 
honored by a statue erected at the expense of his three chil- 
dren, Sextus Fompeius Theoxenos, Menophanes, and Polla, 
who now herself receives the same honor. The second base 
contains the inscription relating to Ti. Claudius Pratolaos, 
son of Brasidas, to which reference has already been made. 
This statue also was set up by the city at the expense of his 
Ti. Claudius Aelius Pratolaos Damokratidas, \vho here 
adds to his name a long list of priestly titles, and Claudia 
Damostheneia. The obvious explanation is that the two 
children have erected the statues of their father and grand- 
mother- Polla is therefore the wife of Ti. Claudius Brasidas 
and mother of Pratolaos, or else mother of the wife of Prato- 
laos. I prefer the latter, for we have seen that of the three 
sons of Brasidas one was named for his paternal grandfather, 
and one for his father, so that it is not unlikely that the 
third, according to a common Spartan custom, should be 
named for his maternal grandfather, and that Brasidas had 
married the daughter of a Pratolaos, perhaps one of the 
Memmii already discussed. IE this is true, Polla must be the 
mother of the wife of Pratolaos. 

There is, howwer, one apparent difficulty in considering 
Ti. Claudius Aelius Pratolaos Damokratidas as brother of the 
elder Claudia Damostheneia. It is found in the inscription^ 

1 Le B.as-FoBcart, It , 174. ■ ^ Ii-G. 1242, 1247, 1253, 1351. 

8 Arch,, 1S92, 1% % 2. f C I. G. 1369. , ^ C. I. G. 1446. 
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belonging to, the statue of this -very Claudia Daraostherieia/ 
daiigliter of Pratolaos, .for here she is -given all the titles, 
which in the new inscription belong to Pratolaos Da.mokra- 
tidas, while the expense is borne by her son, Ti. Cla'iidiiis 
Pratolaos ' Daniokratidas, son of Eudamos. ' Are, then; the first 
two statues erected by mother and son to the grandmother 
and the father of the former? This seems very hard' to 
believe, for ' the Spartan inscriptions usually mark the re- 
lationship very carefully. The alternative seems to be that 
Ti. Claudius Aelius Pratolaos Damokratidas and Ti. Claudius 
Pratolaos Damokratidas are uncle and nephew ; ,and I find in 
the presence of the Aelius in the former name an additional 
indication that the two are not identical. It can scarcely be 
a mere coincidence that in an inscription, which cannot well 
be earlier than M. Aurelius, we have mention of P. Aelius 
Alkandridas, son of Damokratidas, and in other inscriptions, 
which cannot be exactly dated, P. Aelius Damokratidas, son 
of Alkandridas. If this man is the father of the first- 
mentioned Alkandridas, it is quite possible that Ti. Claudius 
Aelius Pratolaos Damokratidas was the adopted son of 
Alkandridas, and that the nephew received his uncle’s names 
without the additional gentile designation. 

The limits originally assigned to this paper forbade any 
discussion of the scattered fragments of genealogies which 
may be traced in other Spartan inscriptions, and farther 
study has not led me to believe that they would lend them- 
selves to any such extensive reconstructions as have been 
possible in these two families. Nor until this material has 
been worked over, does it seem wise to complete the inquiry 
by applying the results already obtained to the determination 
of the succession of the Eponymi, although I hope at another 
time to show that something has been gained in this direc- 
tion also. 

Note, — In the following tables the results of this discussion are combined in 
the form of genealogical trees, in which those relationships, which, aithtjiugh very 
probable, yet lack the direct testimony of the inscriptions, are indicated by dots, 
while those which seem distinctly proved are shown by heavy lines. 
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IV.- — On Ancient Superstition, 

■ By ERNST RIESS," Ph.D., 

BALTIMORE. 

1 . ■ 

The Greek word for siip.erstition ; is SeimSai^opiaj literally, 
*Tear of deraons,^* and, -as siieh, . superstition is regarded by 
those who specially dealt -with it' during,, antiquity.^ , While 
the fioiin apparently does not occur, before Theophrastos, the 
corresponding adjecirve himBaipimp is , found as early as 
Xenophon*s 'although there it applies to the 

zealous woi'shipper of the gods, and not to the superstitious 
man in the more recent sense of the word. But we may 
safely assume that the word acquired its special meaning 
at a considerably earlier time, for we see Menander harping 
on this string in comedy to which he gave the title 
AmmBaiiimp.^ In fact, the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the fourth centuries seem to 'have been especially favorable 
to the development of the idea conveyed by the special use 
of the word. For, at this period, the Orphic doctrine, which 
had existed for centuries, seems to have gained a stronger 
hold on the masses. Through Herodotos^ we -first hear of 
the various Orphic rites; the TroXXa jpafifiara of the sect 
attracted Euripides^ ^ attention, and Plato,® in his Repud/ic, 
mentions their o/iaSo? Rt0Xmp, Rohde, I think, has abun- 
dantly proved that Orpheus' followers were among the chief 
promulgators of purifications and charms against evil spirits. 

^ Tlieophr. Charact. 16; Plut. di Super, 2; cp.4. : to the 0 €t<n 5 aL}jn»)p the dpx'h 
Beup is a tyrannis. See als<> Babkk, de Deisidasmonia apud Veieres^ diss. Lips. 

Xencph. Cyr&p, III. 3, 5^- 

s Kock, F, C A, HI. 32 ff. 4 Herod II. Si. 

^ Etirip. mppaL 954. 6 pi^t. Fep, IL 364 E. 

Erwin Rohde, Fsyche^ 39S. Theophr. also mentions particularly the ’Op^eo- 
rek^roL 
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I ■ believe, tlierefore,. that this '' period of great , intelkctiial 
struggles, and, religious changes was well adapted for coining 
the word SeLaiBaifimv, hy which it. stamped the adherents, of a 
faith which just then began to die out and' fall an easy prey 

to derisiond ^ ^ 

The Latin superstitio would seem to be a late product ; it 
is not found before Cicero.^ But its derivative, supersiiiwsm^ 
appears as early as Plautus.^ Here, indeed, we meet with the 
same difficulty as in Greek. For in Plautus the word seems to 
.denote a man gifted with prophetic power rather than super- 
stitious. I have elsewhere^ derived the word from superstes 
and interpreted it as survival/’^ I do not, by any means, 
consider this etymology as certain, but in lack of something 
better, L still venture to adhere to it. In’orn this meaning, 
the different usages of superstiiiosus as religious, prophetic, 
and superstitious, may be derived without too great a strain.® 

It is only natural, however, that in course of time the 
signification of both words should have undergone changes. 
In fact, the very perspicuity of the Greek SetcnBmiJLovia must 
have affected the word in accordance with the changes which 
the conception of a demon (Baifimv) underwent in later 
periods^ As for the Romans, the use of superstitio for any 
foreign religion, and especially for the Jewish and Christian 
faiths,® sufficiently shows the change, 

^ I have no doubt that the manifold influences of the sophists and of Anaxagoras 
must have affected wider strata of the population. The occurrences during the 
pestilence (Thukyd. II. 47, 52) and the Hernaocopklae distinctly show this 
altered spirit. Nor is a tenacious clinging to the old beliefs in some circles, like 
that of Nikias, inconsistent with so radical a change. N, himself was decidedly 
deicridaifKav (Plut. Sitp. 8), 

^ Q\z. A^aL Dior. 1. llj 

^ Plant, Amphitrtio, 323; Rudens, I139; Curculio, 397. 

^ Pauly-Wissowa, Deai•Eni}•dopaedie.^ I. 29, 

“ Superstitio — superstes = natio — natus. 

^ The superstitious man clings to the survivals (religious), even after they fall 
into contempt (superstitious), and, inasmuch as the divination it refers to is 
low and ridiculous, it would even acquire the meaning of prophetic. 

Heinze, ■ 

8 Pliny the younger, Episi. X. 97, 91 Tac, ffisi. V. 13. Plutarch also speaks 
of the Jewish b€L<nSai:juovla^ referring, it is true, to the strict observation of the 
Sabbath only x de Sup. 8. 
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But the prmcipal question is : maf these definitions influ- 
ence our investigation.? 

It will certainly be necessary to state what has been con- 
sidered to be superstitious during the different periods of 
antiquity ; and perhaps such statistics might even show the 
course of thought which caused this continuous repudiation 
and reception of beliefs. But our final aim demands a still 
deeper insight. Why not, therefore, abandon the ancient 
definitions and start from those now prevailing? Unfortu- 
nately, we are here in a real embarras de ricliesse. To the 
scientist, every irrational belief not founded on careful obser- 
vation would be superstition, and thither he would unhesi- 
tatingly relegate most of the tales told by the ancient natu- 
ralists.^ On the other hand, from the orthodox standpoint of 
a revealed religion, the whole religious life of antiquity is 
superstitious. It is in this sense we find the fathers of the 
Church terming heathendom a superstition, thus avenging 
the taunt inflicted upon Christianity by Pliny and his con- 
temporaries. 

We must reject both of these views as too sweeping. 
Modern mythological research, more especially on Teutonic 
mythology,^ has established beyond doubt the value of super- 
stitious customs and practices in preserving an earlier stage 
of religious feeling, otherwise lost ; and the same has been 
shown in the case of modern Greek P'olk Lore.^ The great 
number of instances where such an attempt has met with 
success seems to me to raise this observation to the rank of 
a law which ought to be applied to antiquity itself. In this 
light, the inquiry into superstition becomes a branch of the 
history of religion, equal perhaps to the value of archaeology 
in what the Germans call Kunstmythologie.’' 

This task of tracing the development of superstition from 
its religious origin to its crudest and most senile aspects 

^ Tbis, for instance, 19 tbe side taken by Brebm, in his celebrated Thierhbm. 

* J. Grimm, / F. Liebrecht, Zur V^lkzkunde ; Mannhardt, 

MsM'pnd C&Mm Mmgk, 

* im n&mn; B. Schmidt, Vdkslebm 
def 
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would' be': easy if we had to deal with one uninterriipted 
iBOveme.iit. We should ■ only have to follow' the, ancient 
traditions according to their .age. . But this unbroken devel- 
opment does not exist. In the history of literature , and art, 
the impossibility of showing any such continuous flow has, 
been, duly recognized in . our century. And the recent re- 
searches into soul-worship and into an early animal-worship 
of the Greeks teach us the same lesson in the field of ancient 
religion.^ No doubt an Athenian of the fifth century smiled 
at Hesiod’s firm belief in the pollution of the sun by the 
exposures of human excrements.^ '' Yet his biiria.l-laws prove 
him to have held the same- belief with regard to' corpses.® 
The follower of the Stoa might- not believe in the picture of 
Hades’ wild mother, madly rushing through the air with the 
souls of the dead, so familiar to Athens that Aeschylos needs 
but one word to recall her image.^ Still, Folk Lore shows 
this conception so firmly rooted in popular belief that a later 
period shaped Death itself after this model.^ If we think of 
this unceasing fluctuation, how a religious belief is now being 
pushed back into oblivion, only to break forth again with 
redoubled power, we cannot help recognizing the existence of 
certain laws which regulate these movements as the eternal 
and unvarying rules of the conception of the supernatural. 
This shows clearly the insufficiency of the so-called historical 
method of stating the extent of superstitions at different 
periods, which method does not take into account that a late 
superstition may in its growth and origin be even older than 
a Homeric one. 

The question, however, is how far does the nature of our 
sources enable us to follow this supposed fluctuation ? With 
a few exceptions, the remnants of Greek literature which 
have come down to us are the works of men who were the 
very best and most enlightened of their own ages. It is as 
perilous to adopt their opinions on superstition and religion, 

^E. Rohde, A. B. CmK Meil Sfud. 1894, Si cp. 

Loeschcke, Aiken. Miii* XIX. 519* aad Moaefe, ihid. 4%* 

■',* Hesiod, 727. ® &' RoMe, sJoy, i. 

* *Aesch. Agam, I1S9, ^B. Schmidt, Veiksleken s» Cknms, 
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as it would be to accept Kant’s and Goethe’s views on the 
religious feeling of the eighteenth century. All the more, 
because neither in Greece nor in Rome was there any dog- 
matically established doctrine which could set us our standard 
ill the way Christianity does' in dealing with modern ' super- 
stitions. ■ ■ 

11 . 

It is true, we have two treatises solely devoted to super- 
stitions : Plutarch’s Trepl BeicnSatiiovLa^i and Theophrastos’ 
BeiaiBaijxmp. But Plutarch’s booklet, being a 'irporpeTm/co^, 
dwells mostly on the baseness and the dangers of being 
superstitious. There is scarcely one fact in it of which we 
may make use. Moreover, he deals with the superstitions 
of a late age, corrupted, as it were, by a long familiarity with 
foreign sectarian beliefs. Theophrastos’ admirable sketch, 
on the other hand, abounds in facts. Yet, if we carefully 
consider bis information, very little of it is of value for us. 
For, although his work is based on actual life, taken from 
the comedy, his standpoint is too exalted, so that among the 
features of his BetaiBaifiiov he includes beliefs which no doubt 
simply belonged to the every-day religion of the people.^ 

Our search will extend chiefly to the humbler regions of 
literature. In the first line, to the writers on natural history, 
medicine, irapdBo^a^ and OavpLda-ia^ Here the palm is due to 
Pliny, who, notwithstanding his fervent protestations, has 
preserved with unmistakable pleasure the ‘'frauds of the 
magicians ” and with them much valuable information. Even 
more reliable knowledge may be gathered from his incidental 
mention of miraculous powers ascribed to natural objects or 
of queer customs which he sets forth to illustrate his doctrines. 

^ As superstitions proper, I can only accept the angang of the weasel and 
the owl^ the spitting at the sight of a maniac or an epileptic, and perhaps the 
unlucky foreboding of the nib^iecl grain-bag. The beliefs concerning the snake, 
the purificatory rites in the mt>fning, and the consultation of the 
once a month belong to sphere of popular religion, as well as the fear of 
iincleanliness caused tench:. of' tombs- and women in confinement. Even 

these form that proper religious basis underlying superstition which we are trying 
to find. V' ':v 
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His work iSj indeed, an inexhaustible storehouse. ,,,Moreo¥er, 
he . stands, pro mnltis, zs the excerptor of. so many, 
authors lost to. us. This, however, renders it difficult to 
make the proper use of his information, as we must in every 
case trace back his statements to their sources, at the same 
time' guarding against the numerous misunderstandings to 
which the very method of his work made him open4 Of other 
authors it may suffice to mention Aelian, Alexander of Tralles, 
Paulus Aegineta, Marcellus of Bordeaux. As a rule, how- 
ever, the later an author’s period, the less is the value of his 
information, despite its growing quantity, and the more is 
it derived from second-hand or third-hand sources. The 
much scantier facts given by Galen, Theophrastos, Aristotle, 
and Hippokrates are much more valuable.^ 

The conservative character of agricultural customs has 
made them the richest field of superstitions in modern Folk 
Lore. This rule holds good for antiquity also. The Geo- 
ponica delight in narrating such things. Their sad state, 
however, due partly to our manuscripts, partly to the iincon- 
scientiousness of their Byzantine compilers, renders it neces- 
sary to deal with this treatise with extreme care. The efforts 
of GemolF and Oder^ seem to have been almost in vain ; and 
confusion here reigns supreme.^ The condition of the Roman 
agricultural writers is slightly better. But Columella and 
his follower Palladios embodied too much of the young and 
fabulous traditions of later Alexandrinism. F’ortunately we 
possess Cato, whose work in its simplicity is brimful of im- 
portant reports on superstitions of Ms own period. 

^ Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc, I. 29 fT. passim. As to misunderstandings, cp. 
p. 58, 63 (radish and cabbage). 

2 F. i. Galen on amulets (f. i. Simpl. Med, X. 18); Tlieophrastos on the 
Kvfxivov (//. F, VII. 3, 3); Aristotle on the male principle in the egg (jr, 
yev. III. 27); Hippokrates on charms (ir. fep. roiJtr. VI. 354 Littr^), 

5 BerL Stud, 18S3. 

FMn. Miis, XLV. 58 C; XLVIII. i E 
® No doubt Oder was right in spurning GemoH’s confidence in the lemmata, 
though his own deductions and conclusions do not seem much safer. Bat even if 
he should be right, our present purpose, not be much furthered. For these 
sources are for the most part themselves of a fabulous nature and of a compara- 
tively late age- 
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Thirci come the magical papyri.^ Though 'as .products of 
a secret science they do not properly belong here, still they 
contain much popular lore. ■ As. yet this has been miiGh 
neglected, while the greatest care has been bestowed on, the 
theological parts of their contents. This neglect is partly 
due to the difficulty of severing the property of Greece from 
the thick cobwebs of Oriental superstition in which it is 
entangled, and which necessitate the constant help of the 
Egyptologist and Semitist. The chief fault in what has 
already been done is the endeavor to attribute too much to 
real Greek antiquity.^ 

Another source, rich in superstitious traditions, is formed 
by the authors of the patristic literature, more especially 
by such men as Origenes,^ Clemens of Alexandria^ and 
Hippolytos^ in the field of Hellenism, and by Arnobiiis, 
Lactantkis, Tertullianus, and St. Augustine in the western 
world. Their writings are valuable on account of the good 
and reliable authors they used. But we must take care not 
to be misled by their custom to transfer such information to 
their own ages, nor, on the other hand, to ascribe with them 
to a high antiquity beliefs fostered by a later and syncretisti- 
cally ibfected period.® 

In comparison with these four main sources all our other 

'i, ^ Parthey, Aihand, d, Bert, Akad, J865; Leemans, Pap. Mus. Aeg. Leyd. 11 . 
18S5; Wessely, Denksckr. d. Wim> Akad, 1888; 1893 = Kenyon, Greek Pap. in 
the B, M. 1893J Bieterich, Jahrb.f. PkitoL SuppL XVL Abraxas. 

^ This is especially true of Dietericb, who, in his excellent “ Abraxas,” indulges 
in exaggerating the influence of Orphicisin, while he is severely handicapped by 
an insufficient knowledge of Hebrew and Egyptian. Cp. his entirely unwarranted 
treatment of the Essenes, 137-147, and of the Apocalypse, 117 fF. Lagarde, on 
the other hand, despaired too soon of the possibility of disentangling the Ephesia 
graihihati.. E. i Fap. Far. (Wessely, 18S8) 196, is merely an anagram of the 
Hebrew words: n^; ' and ibid 1291, is 6 niK 

Sun, the giver of light “ ‘ 

Cmtm Ceismm, ' • ' ■ 

^ ZTp^pmretf; VII. 713 A“-- 7 'i 4 € SylE ''' ' 

^ Hippolytm IV. 

® A good example h statements, at the place quoted, 
are apparently all ^ical Treatise,'-"' the -other hand, he 

driwB bn his ofemn^ the ^eunBatpuiipiaf 

to B'ardanos, Eetbn, MIdps, 10 B Sylb). 
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information is insignificant in extent, if we except the Greek, 
novels and the. writings of Liician and, Alkiphrou io Greece, 
of,Petroiiiiis and the satirists. in Rome; .All these are com- 
parative,ly late and. their value is much impaired, by th,eir 
■secoiid-h.and character.^ To a certain degree, -we ,fnay our- 
selves 'explore the storehouse of their knowledge. , For,, they 
'are .chiefly indebted, to the, Athenian comedy of the fifth and, 
the, following centuries. Titles like AeitriSaifimp. ,and ^apfia- 
fCQirmXoi show how much superstition incited the wit of the 
comedy-writers, with ' whom we may class here Epicharmos, 
closely followed,, as we know, by Theokritos. But io quantity 
the yield of a research in this field ' is scanty ; although, of 
course, this evidence is invaluable .in ascertaining the higher 
age of late, superstitions. The further we go back, the 
thinner our information grows. . Tragic literature and the 
Lyrics cannot be expected to be rich. It is Hesiod who 
forms an exception, concerned as he is with rural and every- 
day life. He justifies our implicit confidence in the con- 
servatism of agricultural traditions; the more so if we com- 
pare his poems with the Homeric epos. The Ionian court 
life, for which this epos was conceived and to which it had to 
appeal, exercised a destructive influence on the conservation 
of the homely beliefs of the tiller of the soil in Horner.^ 

^ This is especially true of Alkipbroti and the Roman satirists. But it holds 
good of Lucian as well. It was not only in style that he indulged in an imitation 
of the Athenian comedy (cp. Kock, Rhein. Mm. XLIII. 26 ff.), and even of 
Petronius (notwithstanding A, Collignon’s restrictions in his Ptude sur Felrcne, 
31.2 C).,:' . ' 

- Traces of superstitious beliefs in this period nncloubtedly CKsst, but they are 
scarcer than is usually conceded. To my mind, neither the speaking horse, nor 
Circe with her rod, nor the herb jUwXi/, nor, Bnally, Odysseus^ descent into Hacks, 
can be classed with superstitions or even with magics. Xanthos and Balios are 
of godly descent, and the other alleged instances belong to the sphere of fairy 
tales which, it is true, may be closely connected with a Lst mythology, but must 
not be dubbed superstitions. Who would call the ** Sleeping Beauty an evidence 
of superstltio'us beliefs ? The only dit^inctly supersttllous feature is the cure of 
wounds by charm-songs. But even this need not be called superstition in our 
sense, as it seems then to have been a Bving popular belief. These 
seem stil to be on the wme scale with prayer, which in its origin was itself a 
charm-song, and has preserved this character not oily In Homeric poetry, but as 
late as AeschylOs (as I shall show.elsewheie), Hiis testifies to the existence of a 
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So much for literature. ' At the first glance the monumen- 
tal evidence might seem likely to become our chief mine of 
information, richer on account of its daily increase, more 
valuable on account of the directness of its testimony. But 
at the present stage of archaeology, I must forbear to make 
use of tbc evidence derived from the monuments. For we 
want close observation and accurate recording of facts, two 
things which only lately have been recognized as necessary. 
We possess, indeed, a series of such records in the Italian 
‘‘Notizie degli Scavi,*’^ but Greek archaeology has scarcely 
begun to realize their importance.^ As for the treasures of 
our museums, their state is much too motley. Here again 
the Roman ‘‘Museo Papa Giulio,” containing the finds of 
Falerii, sets the example by strictly keeping together the 
contents of each tomb, regardless of their material. Else- 
where, one has patiently to work through the mnseuni 
journals, very often without the expected result, especially 
when the object in question has come from a dealer, or if it 
is artistically insignificant, as amulets (which chiefly interest 
us) are for the most part. I think, however, that, even under 
altered circumstances, literature will still retain its promi- 
nence. For symbols cannot be explained without explicit 
testimony. It is impossible, for instance, to tell from finds, 
whether the axe is meant as a useful implement in the life 
beyond, or as an amulet to protect the soul against evil 
spirits on its way to Hades, or, lastly, if it was worn as an 
amulet by the possessor in his lifetime. 

Inscriptions, of coarse, are more explicit. Yet it is in the 
very nature of superstition to conceal itself from the daylight 

stratum of crude, primitive beliefs in the Homeric age, which at a later time 
became obsolete superstitions, but form in this period the really popular religion, 
as the fetishism of the savage docs to-day. 

^ The educational value of such reports is splendidly brought home in Orsi’s 
invaluable papers on his Sicilian excavations: Bull. paletnoL Hal., 1891, 53 ff. 
itfm. Antichi I. and in Halbberr’s excavations at the cave of Zeus in Crete, ibid. 

^ Accurate reports on Greek cemeteries and their contents date, to my knowl- 
edge, from 1S90 onlyr Atkm. UtiiL 1890: 6 h BaupjSf ru/x/3os. The first 
trustworthy report on Athenian tombs, which covers any length of time, is that of 
Brufcknerand Athenischer Friedhof.** 
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as, far as possible. ' It cannot surprise -us, therefore, to. find 
that tills, part of antiquity. - has yielded only very unsatis- 
factory results.^ ■ 

There remains, finally, the modern' Greek and Italian Folk 
Lore, which of late has assumed so important a part. But I 
think it helps our purposes very little. ■ While it is invaluable 
as the preserver of ancient religion^ it is very barren as to 
ancient superstition* It is true, we find often enough sur- 
prising survivals. ■ But in every- case we must, ask if this is 
not due to learned tradition, a very important, yet too often 
ignored, factor in medieval and modern superstitions. I must 
here utter my decided protest against the exaggerations to 
which Folk Lore is driven in our days.^ We must not ascribe 
to a remote age a particular superstition simply because there 
are others that really reach so far back. Analogies, at the 
best, prove only probability, and we should refrain from 
using modern beliefs, except where their historical connection 
with antiquity can be plainly demonstrated.^ 

in. 

We mtist now say a word about the method of our 
work. 

The first thing is to collect the material. This must com- 
prise the whole range of ancient literature, always carefully 
weighing the nature of the evidence, so as to reject mere 
autoschediasms.*^ We must not, however, be too scrupulous. 
For a given superstition might originate with a foreign 
people, be carried into Greece by trade, and here, blending 
with analogous ideas, finally become the recognized property 

^ This remark intentionally ignores the ** devotiones.” These do not fall 
under the view of inscriptions taken above. Neither are they of considerable 
value for the history and the development of superstition. Their chief importance 
is in the light they throw on syncretism. See the abstract, in this volume, of a 
paper by Professor Battle, on devotiones on leaden tablets. 

2 See e.g, H, Gaidoz’ remarks on the Kafi^is'ovf, Melusine, VI. 172; 

VII. 39ff. 

® As is the case with the superetitions connected with Cbaros, above, p. 43. 

^ For example, the inventions of Ptolemaeos Chennos or of Fulgentius. 
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of Greek Lore.’^ After this, the monumental evidence must 
be orathered, especially from vase and mural paintings and 
from amulets. Very little has as yet been done m this 
direction. The best way seems to be that begun in the b oik 
Lore Journal,^ viz. to compile indexes to the different authors. 
This could be accomplished with comparative ease by dividing 
the work among different scholars. _ __ 

This thesaurus superstitionum should then be sifted. We 
shall have to compare all the testimonies bearing on the 
same subject, in order to reject the secondary evidence. 
This, however, is not a mechanical task, but requires a care- 
ful examination of the respective writers’ character ; for a 
fact may be borrowed from an earlier author and still be 
valid for the compiler’s own period.® After this, we once 
more sift our material with regard to its origin. We must 
try to sever it from foreign importations, assign to these 
their different nationalities, and, if possible, state when and 
by whom they have been added. One impediment here is 
the surprising analogy of superstitions throughout the world.^ 
From the outset, we may naturally exclude all beliefs con- 
nected with exotic animals, plants, and stones. We shall 
further reject foreign gods and demons. But even these 
rules have their exceptions.® For there is, especially among 
the writers of Utopias, a tendency to transfer Gieek beliefs 
to foreign nations,® which seems to rest upon a natural 
impulse.'’ In the history of the evil eye, for example, we are 
able to show that a belief originating among the Greeks was 

1 Cato's praise of the brassica may serve as an illustration. The seven good 
qualities which he ascribes to it have been taken from Pythagorean doctrine 

(\faelffiii, iX. ,343)* ■ 

Sat II. 6, 63-65. The circumstances, however, which connect this passage with 
Ovid, FasH VI. 181 E (below p. 54 E) show that the cabbage has found its way 
into popular belief, as, indeed, it had probably already in Cato s age. 

F&ii Lm Jmrn.1,, itsE: '**The Folk tore in Horace,’' by A. B. Cook. 

®This is the case with many of Lucian’s statements; cp, Philopsewies, c. 29, 
with BohdCt 654tr®y' 3* 

^ Of this Tylor (FrimiHw Cui^ure) and A. Lang {AfyPi and Ritual') have 
given ample proofs. 

^ Cp* Panly-Wi$s6wa, 3®* " ' * : • 

® E* Rohde, ^ > <• * * 
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aseribed to foreigners, supported by analogous beliefs among 
tliese, and thence went on travelling to the ends of the earth 
with the extension of a more accurate geographical knowl- 
edo-e.i Moreover, it is not every superstition, attached to 
exotic objects, that has its origin in the foreign country itself. 
For granted a superficial acquaintance with some foreign 
beliefs, the laws of superstitious reasoning would naturally 
set to work about the new object. It will certainly be safer 
to accept even doubtful evidence than to omit things of a 

possible value. . , ,, -c.- ». 

The superstitions remaining after this double sifting mus 
now be followed back to the time when they first appear. 
But we cannot permit ourselves to halt here. We must 
proceed to the labor of interpreting and explaining. Here 

L shall chiefly make use of Folk Lore. For those cases are 

exceedingly scarce where we can show the religious oripn of 
a Greek fuperstition in Greek religion itself.=> Generally the 
key is found in a stage of culture much more primitive than 
thi here preserved. I desire to emphasize, however, my 
belief that Folk Lore should not be applied in a purely psy- 
chological sense.* We should always prefer Aryan Lore. 

For the conservatism of ritual and superstition makes it very 
probable that analogies of related tribes may enable us to 
Ld the common racial origin, albeit in a pre-Grecian perio 
I am, indeed, fully aware of the dangers which beset this 
path But in a work of such an extent, and, as p 
have sufficiently shown, of no mean importance to the histopr 
of religious thinking, it might be worth while to even the 
risk of much fruitless searching and some hypothetical con- 
clusions ; dies diem docebit. 

1 The double pupil, characteristic of the person possessing the evil eye, must 
have been an aboririnal Greek belief, found, however, among other nations as we. 

Mausine IV. 33 ). « is afle-«ds in t-n -ribed 

to the TribaUi, the lllyrii, the Bitiae in Scythia, and the »n Pontus (O^ I 

iiberd.n Ab.rglauhn^ mien BHcK StUgsber Lerpr- 35)- Modern 

analogies profe theyrigin of this nrign^on above. 

» So»e examples are given, Mhein. Mus. XU A. 77 ^ 

« This temieiicy I consificr to the ehiel" slmrtcaming of ^ 

^ See 'hetow^ examine 2.- 



' Finally, after all this has been done, one more duty remains 
to fulfil the ideal requirements of , such a research. After we 
have shown the religious origin and the gradual. deterioration 
of a number of beliefs, we must try to recognize and to clearly 
define the laws according to which this development is pro- 
ceeding; and, inasmuch as to us superstition and religion 
spring from the same source, to further on our part the 
research into the origin of religion itself. 


Let us now consider a few examples where superstitions 
may still be traced back to their probable origin. 

In the papyrus XLVI. of the Brit. Miis. 71-96, there is a 
charm for the detection of a thief. From the wood of the 
gallows a hammer is manufactured under certain ceremonies. 
With this the sorcerer beats his ear, while reciting a charm- 
song. Its end is : •7r6(Tov /cpovm to ovdriov <T(f>vp7) ravry, 6 rov 
fcXeirrov o<^6a\pi>^ KpoveaOm /cal <j)\€ypatv€cr0(o, d)^pi 01 / avrov 
p 7 }vvcrr}. A similar procedure was practised during the seven- 
teenth century in Holstein.^ This might be ascribed to 
learned tradition. But another testimony leads us far away 
from magic, A vase from southern Italy, approximately of 
the sixth century,^ bears the following inscription ; Taralri^ 
elpl X7}KV0o<^ S? S* dv p£ /cXd^rj, 6v<j>\6<i ecrrat. Here, for once, 
the idea which underlies the charm is clearly expressed and, 
moreover, raised from the sphere of superstition. For it is 
only the belief in the power of the curse which protects the 
vessel from being stolen. Separated by more than six cen- 
turies we see the same idea still prevailing, although con- 
siderably altered and added to. Nor can there be any doubt 
as to its root It is closely connected with the evil eye. 
For theft is only the actual acquiring of an envied property. 
In the same way in our days the milk of the '' overlooked '' 
cowls 'drawn intq tbe^paEof |he %vitch. The same thought 
is expressed on the mosaic of the Villa Casali,^ where we see 

^ G. Freytag* MMer IV* .50 ff- ' 

2 C. /. G. I. S65. ^ Vindobmensis^ 285 ff. (Bienkovvski). 
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the .evil. eye. pierced and blinded by spear-thrust, and .in the 
inscription C, L L, Vin. i i863: hoc vide ^ vide . et tdde, ut 
possis plura videre} 

' Pliny says ^ that, if a woman with child passed over a viper 
or , an araphisbaena she was sure to miscarry. The same 
happened if she' ate a raven’s egg or passed over it.^ The 
reason 'for this lies in the connection of these ' animals with 
the nether world. The snake, we know, is one of the many 
shapes of the dead. Whoever comes in contact with the 
dead will die himself.. It cannot surprise us, to find the same 
belief in India. In the Mahabharata, the girl Pramadvari 
falls to the ground dead, having inadvertently pressed a ser- 
pent with her foot on the way.”^ 

The possible escape of the mother in the Greek belief is 
only a partial mitigation of the original form. As for the 
raven, in the absence of express statements/ it must suffice 
to remember that Aristeas’ soul left his body under this 
disguise.® But we may perhaps go still farther. The snake 
is not only the soul, but probably death itself. At least, if I 
am right in connecting Pliny’s information with Aelian’s. 
Pliny tells us"^: the stick that was used to rescue a frog from 
the mouth of a snake is of particular virtue in facilitating 
delivery in childbirth, while we learn from Aelian® that 
the bite of the asp is most difficult to cure after it has 
devoured a frog. That the frog itself was a shape of the 
soul can be inferred from the German fairy tale of the prince 
frog^ and, maybe, also from its being used as an amulet 
against the evil eye.^® It can be easily understood that 
death doubles its power after once having exercised it, and 
it is, on the other hand, very natural that the stick which 
deprived death of its prey should itself acquire a life-giving 
power. 


i Ibid. 292, 2. 

® Plin. N, H, X. 32 ; XXX, 130. 

® Biexikowski, Eraf%. Vind, 292. 

7 mn. N-. //. XXX. 129. 

® 3/aer£'Jteu : der irme Heinrichs 

El worthy,. The Evil £)fe^ 309 ff. 


2 Bin. N, ff, XXIX. 71. 

^ Guberpatis, ZoeL Mytkoi. II. 401. 
6 Bin. iV. ff. VII. 174. 

® Aelian, A. IX. 15. 
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In his Fasti^ Ovid tells us that it was customary to eat 
pork, beans, and grits on the first of June, to guard against 
diseases of the bowels r ne laedantnr viscera. This ridiculous, 
remedy assumes ■ another aspect when we turn to German 
beliefs. During the ** twelfths,'* at Christmas-time, Berchtha 
roams on the earth with her pageant, inspecting the spinning- 
wheels and slashing the bellies of her' despisers. She cuts 
them open, fills them with chaff, and patches them, using a 
ploughshare as needle and an iron chain by way of thread.^ 
She spares only those who have eaten gruel and fish.^ The 
aim of this food is apparently to grease the skin in order that 
the knife may slide off. In spite of the surprising resem- 
blance, the difference of the seasons may cause some doubt. 
Now we must remember that June is the month of the 
summer solstice, as the twelfths are that of the winter. It is 
the month of Juno, who in some respects seems to correspond 
to Berchtha, and who may even be suspected to have some 
connection with the nether world. We may at least safely 
assume that on this day she was believed to be present on 
earth. But how came pork, beans, and grit to be endowed 
with these protective faculties.^ For the “grease-theory” 
seems to be only secondary. Horace^ compares the quiet and 
ease of rural life to the bustle of the city. Verses 63-65, 
kindly pointed out to me by Professor Usener, praise “the 
bean of Pythagoras together with cabbage and fat pork ” ^ 
0 noctes cenaeque deum^ he exclaims. So pork, beans, and 
cabbage are the food of the gods themselves. The cabbage 
was highly praised by CatOj^ and seems to have been a sacred 
plant In Greece also.^ ‘ The grits are not mentioned, but as 
they are found in the German belief, and as we think of the 
importance of mola salsa, we n>ay safely see in them, too, the 
food of the gods. It is easy to see why this food will protect 
man against the noxious inroad of the gods. By partaking 
of their food we become gods ourselves : to taste of ambrosia 
renders immortal The chthonic character of pork and beans 

^ OvIU, FsMfVL ■ ' ' , ^ Grimm, Teuton, I. 276. 

^ ' ’^' 5 ^/. II. 6. 

* See above, note i, p. 5a Lobeck, Aglaoph. 903. 
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may confirm our suspicion of a chthonic element in Juno 
herself. The Lemures, however, were already appeased m 
May. But perhaps they were once more at large in Junes 
month, whose first half was considered unlucky for marriages, 
perhaps for the same reason as May.^ This, however, remains 
doubtful. 

1 Mense males Maio nubtre vulgus ait : Ovid, Fasti. V. 489. Cp. Pauly- 

Wissowa, Meai-Enc. X, 4^, 7 
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V. — Genesis and Growth of an Alexander-myth. 

By professor B. PERRIN, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

The career of Alexander the Great was so rapid and so 
dazzling that the imaginations of his contemporaries could 
not keep pace with it. Up to the death of Darius in 330 b.c., 
our best Alexander-tradition rests upon the history of Kah 
listhenes, the official chronicler of Alexander’s campaigns, 
and is reasonably secure. But from 330 b.c. until the time 
when Ptolemy and Aristoboulos, late in life, and nearly two 
generations after the premature death of Alexander, put into 
writing their contemporary witness to the great events of 
his career, that career reached the knowledge of the world 
laden with large accretions of oral tradition. Athenian politi- 
cal life was smothered by the Macedonian conquest, and all 
the mental energies of this gifted people found vent in liter- 
ary expression. Schools of rhetoric and philosophy flour- 
ished, the new comedy reached its acme, and the literature 
of pure romance began. But there was as yet no such 
recognized channel for the flow of pure fancy and invention 
as is afforded now by professedly fictitious narrative. Fancy 
and invention therefore found scope in the realm of what 
should have been historical narrative. These great faculties 
were especially attracted by the meteoric career of Alex- 
ander. They revelled in the vague and vast details of that 
career. The surpassing romance of its reality challenged 
and begat the romance of invention, and the reality was so 
incredible that invention could not seem more incredible. 
The great history of Kleitarchos was the rhetorical and 
dramatic combination of ail this highly colored and romantic 
oral tradition with the severer outlines and more authentic 
details furnished by such contemporary witnesses as Kallis- 
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thenes, Eiimenes, Chores, and" possibly: also, Aristoboulos. 
It, played fast and loose with the names' and exploits' e¥en, 
of veteran companions of' Alexander who,st,il! siirvivedj ,so 
that Ptolemy Lagus, having securely ■founded . his , great 
dynasty 'in Egypt, devoted the leisure of the peaceful close, 
of his magnificent career to- the elaboration of his memoirs. 
The outlines and main contents of these ■ memoirs are hap- 
pily preserved for us in Kxxxdosi^ Anabasis, and' we^ see that 
the old veteran corrected the versions of romance, even at 
the expense of his own glory, in the interests of truth. It 
was not he, as he assures us, who saved Alexanders life in 
the great battle with the Malli ; he was not even there at all, 
but absent on a distant expedition.^ For the romantic ver- 
sion of Kleitarchos, however, Ptolemy’s name had sounded 
better as an Alexander-savior than one which had disappeared 
from history. 

With our outlines and main contents of Ptolemy^s memoirs, 
then, for the whole of Alexander’s career, and our fragments 
of Kallisthenes’ contemporary history down to 330 b.c., we 
are able to control in some measure the mass of romantic 
invention which was passed on by Kleitarchos to Diodoros, 
Justin, Curtius, and Plutarch. And we find, among many 
other curious traits, that the oral and imaginative tradition 
of Alexander’s career which sprang rapidly into being after 
his death in 323, and crystallized two generations later in 
the popular work of Kleitarchos, failed, as a rule, to observe 
the enormous changes which were rapidly produced in Alex- 
ander himself during the short thirteen years of his marvel- 
lous achievements. The Alexander who razed Thebes to 
the ground in 335 b.c. was a very different man from that 
Alexander who, in 336 b.c., contended for a dubious succes- 
sion to the throne of a father who had practically disinherited 
him. The Alexander who loosed the Gordian knot in 333 b.c, 
was master of Asia Minor as well as of European Hellas, 
and a different man from the Alexander who had razed 
Thebes, At the temple of Ammon in 332, all lands border- 
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ing on the eastern Mediterranean had become subject to 
him, with their, fleets. The dreams of Isokrates had been 
more than realized. After Gaugamela and the death , of 
Darius in 330 bx. there, was nothing left for a Hellenic 
ambition to achieve. Henceforth Alexander .gradually dis- 
carded Macedonian control and precedent, and became rapidly 
an Oriental He developed unsuspected oriental traits and 
ambitions; and after five years more of romantic explora- 
tion and conquest, during which his nature suffered just 
such deterioration from the mere habit of conquest as did 
the noble nature of Trajan four centuries later on the same 
arena, he returned to his great oriental cities, half believing 
that he was, and half believed to be, a god. 

We find, now, that romantic tradition as it crystallized in 
Kleitarchos, was prone to find, and if necessary to invent, in 
the earlier periods of Alexander’s brief career, illustrations 
of a spirit, a temper, and of ambitions which prevailed in him 
only during the last or oriental period of his career. The 
Alexander-anecdote must always be tested on this principle. 
To have the boy of twenty already warned by his mother 
that his father was not Philip but Zeus-Ammon, is only one 
among many such flagrantly anachronistic stories. 

A large group of anecdotes clusters about the name of 
Hephaistion. This favorite of Alexander is not mentioned 
in genuine tradition until the battle of Gaugamela, 331 b.c. 
Thereafter he gradually becomes prominent, but only during 
the oriental period of Alexander’s life. And that romantic 
attachment in which the two friends were delighted to pose 
as Achilles and Patroklos, evidently dates from the last years 
of this period. But romantic tradition confidently, and in 
a very telling way, transposes this relation to the earlier 
periods. ‘ ' When Alexander, just after crossing the Hellespont, 
put a wreath -upon the tomb of Achilles at Ilios, romantic 
tradition has Hephaistion also adorn the tomb of Patroklos. 
It is a beautiful but a fake detail. The charming story of 
Alexander's visitiaft-with ■' Hephaistion the tent of the cap- 
tive Persian women after the battle of Issos, of Sisygambis’ 
prostrating herself before Hephaistion because she mistook 
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him for the king, and of Alexander s reassuring her gently, 
declaring that Hephaistion was Alexander, is another instance 
of this anachronistic transfer of relations. 

When Hephaistion died, barely two years before the death 
of Alexander himself, this romantic friendship was broken. 
As Arrian confronts the mass of tradition, genuine and 
romantic, which had come down to him concerning Alexan- 
der’s behavior on this occasion,^ - he very shrewdly observes 
that writers inimical to, or jealous of Hephaistion, among 
whom may well have been Ptolemy, minimize the grief of 
Alexander ; while writers inimical to Alexander magnify it, 
and invent the most absurd details of the manner in which 
Alexander expressed it. Among the details, however, which 
Arrian accepts as authentic, are three which show a con- 
scious imitation by Alexander of Achilles’ expressions of 
sorrow for Patroklos, as given in the Iliad, These are : a 
protracted abstinence from food and drink ; the placing locks 
of his hair in the folded hands of his dead friend; and the 
burning of the body on a costly funeral pyre.^ 

In the closing years of the oriental period of Alexander’s 
career, upon Hephaistion’s death, we have, then, the best of 
testimony that Alexander consciously and ostentatiously 
imitated distinct acts of the Homeric Achilles. He had 
always admired the character of Achilles,*^ and romantic 
tradition does not tire of the theme of Alexander’s devotion 
to the Iliad, And now roniantic tradition, bent on illustrat- 
ing maliciously this late phase of Alexander’s character — 
this willingness to imitate distinct acts of Achilles — per- 
petrates another anachronistic anecdote, which has, unhap- 
pily, hardly a redeeming feature. 

Homer has the raging Achilles, after slaying Hektor, drag 
the dead body at the tail of his chariot to the Achaean camp/ 
and, after the funeral rites of Patroklos, for several days in 
like manner thrice round the tomb of his dead friend/ 

^ An, vii. 14, 2 ff. P //. xxiil 141 ff. 

® Art. An^ vii, 14, 4, /card rbv vpbs ifc waiSbs ^CKonjxla 

otSrrip ^v. 
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There was no conquered foe at hand to serve Alexander in 
the same manner at the tomb of Hephaistion, and the lack 
invited invention. The invention was carried back to the 
nearest possible point where malicious feelings toward Alex- 
ander could well be gratified in this way, and this point was 
the siege and capture of Gaza in 332 b . c . A Hektor was 
found in the heroic defender of this fortress, the faithful 
eunuch of Darius, by name Batis. The resistance of the 
fortress, protracted for two months,' and following the seven 
months’ delay in the siege of Tyre, had inflamed the Mace- 
donians. Alexander himself had been severely wounded in 
the early part of the siege. At the final storming of the city, 
contemporary and genuine tradition had the brave defenders, 
still fighting to the last, slain to a mand But Batis was 
reserved by romantic invention to be dragged alive at the 
chariot of Alexander, as Hektor’s body was dragged at the 
chariot of Achilles. There were not points of resemblance 
enough to make the invention a very plausible one. Batis 
had slain no Patroklos. He had simply served his king to 
the death. But he was perhaps the only foe of Alexander 
who could in any measure meet the demands of the case, for 
the invention must be made at all hazards. It gained what 
little credence it gained by playing upon the well-known 
irritation of Alexander at the needless delay before Gaza, and 
by transferring the oriental spirit of Alexander’s later years 
to this earlier and purer stage of his rapid development. 

The earliest form which the story took is probably the one 
which Dionysios of Halikarnassos gives us in brief outline 
(to TTpa^fMa). This great rhetorician {floruit 29 B.c.-y a . d .) 
stands in the front rank of ancient critics, though as a histo- 
rian, in his Roman archaeology, he is clearly more rhetorical 
than scientific. He holds a brief for Rome. But his thorough 
acquaintance with ancient literature is unquestioned. In his 
first published work — Trepi arwQiaem hvofidronv — de conipo- 
sitione verborum (V. pp. 120 ff., Reiske = Muller, Script, dc 
rebus Alex, frag..^ p. 141), he quotes Hegesias of Magnesia as 

^ Art, An, ii. Tffpn. Koi dir^Bavop Tdvres airov (/.ax^l^^voL is ^Kacrroi 

in words Which 
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the most frightful example possible of studied badness in style. 
The'partic.ular episode. which he cites mrbatim from Hegesias^ 
he: first gives . in .a brief, outline of his own, and then in the 
turgid words of Hegesias. .His outline is as follows: Alex- 
.ander, besieging Gaza, a stronghold of Syria, was .wounded in, an 
assault, and took the place only after long delay. In a rage 
lie ordered all the defenders slain without quarter, and wlien 
he got the commander of the fortress in his power, a man of 
dignity, and rank, and presence, he ordered him to be fastened 
alive to his chariot car, drove his horses off at full speed, and 
so destroyed his enemy in the sight of the whole army/' 
‘‘ One could not have,’' Dionysios says, ‘tmore dreadful suf- 
ferings nor a more fearful sight to describe.” But Hegesias 
does it raTTCiw? /cal /caTa^eX-dcTTft)? — “ meanly and ridicu- 
lously.” Then follows the version of Hegesias : “The king 
himself, however, viz. Batis, Leonnatos and Philotas brought 
to Alexander alive. And when Alexander saw him, — cor- 
pulent and huge, of most repulsive presence, inasmuch as he 
was black, — he was filled with rage because of his treachery 
and his unseemly looks, and ordered that his feet be pierced 
with bronze hoops and that he be dragged round and round 
naked. Tortured with pain, the victim uttered harsh cries. 
This was just what pleased the crowd. As his anguish 
increased he shouted out with barbarian accent the word 
heaiTorr]^ in suppliant tone. His awkward pronunciation 
made everybody laugh. The bulk of his fat and the size 
of his paunch made him look like a big Babylonian beast. 
So the crowd kept up its railing, insulting with true soldiers’ 
insolence their repulsive and helpless foe.” 

It is clear from the context that Dionysios is mercilessly 
chastising above all things the vicious rhetoric of the passage. 
But the fault of this rhetoric is not confined to the invention 
of sickening details. It extends also to the perversion of 
essential features in a well-known story,’ the object being 
rhetorical effect and not historical fidelity. Comparison of 
the version of Hegesias with the outline -of Dionysios which 
precedes it, makes it clear that Hegesias does not invent the 
story outright, as is commonly assumed. He merely loads a 
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current story with sensational Jncident, actually obscuring, 
if not perverting, the essential features. ■ The simple story, 
as Dionysios gives it in outline,, must therefore have been a 
part of current Alexander tradition, oraT or written, when 
Hegesias wrote his history, and there is nothing in the way 
of assigning it to Kleitarchos, the first and greatest registrar 
of the accumulated romantic traditions of Alexander. 

Of Hegesias very little is known, but all that little is bad. 
He was probably contemporaneous, like Kleitarchos, with 
the last days of Ptolemy Lagus. No one mentions but to 
denounce him. Dionysios waxes almost profane as he de- 
clares that Hegesias did not leave a single decent page. 
Best known is the verdict of the amiable Plutarch on his 
saying that the great temple of the Ephesian Artemis burned 
down because the goddess Was obliged to be absent on that 
night at the birth of Alexander, — a saying frigid enough, 
says Plutarch, to have extinguished the conflagration.^ But 
Hegesias is not only a writer of atrocious taste and style ; he 
is also, as writers straining for effect are apt to be, a perverter 
of history. 

Back of Kleitarchos the legend of Alexander’s hectoring 
Batis cannot be traced. No primary source — neither Kal- 
listhenes, nor Aristoboulos, nor Ptolemy, the companions 
of Alexander at Gaza, mention it. Of Kleitarchos, the 
fountain-head of the great stream of romantic literary Alex- 
ander-tradition, Quintilian says that he had great ingenmm 
but no fides. He wrote to please, and succeeded so well 
that he fixed upon the world, till Arrian wrote, a false con- 
ception of Alexander. For Diodoros and Justin and Curtins 
Rufus and Plutarch all draw, most fully from him. But 
neither Diodoros nor Justin nor Plutarch, with all their lack 
of critical spirit and with ail their appetite for the piquant, 
accept or even mention thisiBatis outrage. Curtius alone, 
the most discursively rhetoried, the most anti-Alexandrian, 
the most sensational of them all, admits the malicious inven- 
tion into his record.'' He; not only admits it, he amplifies it, 

r f 5 pint. df reims Akx. frag.^ p. 139. , 
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tillj though in an opposite , trend of hatred for Alexander^ he 
otitdoes Hegesias., He adapts the'legend carefully to Roman 
palates by putting in a Vergilian 'for the original Homeric 
shading. His account of the- immediate episode is this : ^ 

exhausted by a long and brave fight, and by, many, 
wounds, was at last abandoned by his men. Nevertheless, 
he maintai.ned the hopeless struggle no less zealously, — his 
armor slippery with his .own blood and that of his, enemies. 
But at last, as missiles rained in from every side, his strength 
failed, and he was taken alive. Led into Alexander’s pres- 
ence, that youth, filled with haughty joy, though at other 
times an admirer of bravery .even in a,n. enemy, said, ^Thoii 
shalt not die as thou hast wished, but whatei^'er most cruel 
torture can be devised against a captive, believe me, thou 
shalt suffer.' The captive fixed upon the king a gaze that 
showed not only no fear but even defiance. Then Alexander 
cried : ' Do ye see how bent he is on silence hath he bowed 
the knee? hath he uttered one suppliant word? But Fll 
conquer his silence, and, if nothing else, I’ll wring from him 
at least a groan.' His wrath became frenzy, his very nature 
now changing with his fortunes. Through the heels of the 
living captive thongs were passed, and, fastened to a chariot, 
he was dragged roimd the city by the horses of the king, who 
boasted that he took his vengeance on a foe in imitation of 
Achilles, from whom he sprang." 

It seems to me dear that Curtius has used, not Hegesias 
at all, as is usually assumed, but the current romantic version 
of Kleitarchos, given in outline by Dionysios. Batis is the 
hero in both, and Alexander the degenerate imitator of a 
noble sire, whereas the purpose of Hegesias was clearly to 
exalt Alexander at the expense of Batis. The Alexandrian 
history of Hegesias was adulatory. The dramatic speeches 
of Alexander are in the usual manner of Curtius, his own 
rhetorical embellishments* Homer, Achilles drags Hektor 
round the tomb of Patroklos. In Kleitarchos Hegesias, 
Alexander drags Batis vaguely around^ But in Vergil,^ one 
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of Dido's palace frescoes represented how 

Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora murdSj 

Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles — 

and so Curtius has Alexander drag Batis thrice round the 
walls of Gaza. 

Strange to say, it is this last and most egregious of all the 
versions of the Batis-outrage, the version of Curtius, which 
has become most firmly fixed in English histories of Alex- 
ander. Probably Rollings history was the one most familiar 
to English readers before the days of Mitford. The English 
translation runs as follows : ^ 

^'When Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last 
assault, was brought before him, Alexander, instead of using 
him kindly, as his valor and fidelity justly merited, this young 
monarch, who otherwise esteemed bravery even in an enemy, 
fired on that occasion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to 
him : ' Betis, thou shalt not die the death thou desirest. 
Prepare therefore to suffer all those torments which revenge 
can invent.' Betis, looking upon the king with not only a 
firm, but an haughty air, did not make the least reply to 
these menaces ; upon which the king, more enraged than 
before at his disdainful silence, ^ Observe,' said he, ' I be- 
seech you, that dumb arrogance ! Has he bended the knee ^ 
Has he spoke but even so much as one submissive word ? 
But I will conquer this obstinate silence, and will force 
groans from him, if I can draw nothing else.' At last Alex- 
ander's anger rose to fury ; his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortunes. Upon which he ordered a hole to 
be made through his heels, when, a rope being put through 
them, and this being tied to a chariot, he ordered his soldiers 
to drag Betis roimd the city till he died. He boasted his 
having imitated on this occasion Achilles, from whom he 
was descended ; whq, as Homer (sic !) relates, caused the 
dead body of Hector to be dragged in the same manner 
round the 'walls of Troy ; as if a man ought ever to pride 
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himself for having imitated so ill an example, Both were 
very barbarous, but Alexander was much more so, in causing 
Betis to be dragged alive ; and for no other reason, but be- 
cause he had served his sovereign with bravery and fidelity, 
by defending a city with which he had entrusted him; a 
fidelity that ought to have been admired and even rewarded 
by an enemy, rather than punished in so cruel a manner.” 

It is plain, without consulting bis citation of authorities, 
that Rollin has here simply translated Curtius. The varia- 
tion of Alexander’s ordering the outrage to be performed by 
his soldiers is merely a semi-pardonable misunderstanding of 
Curtius’ language on that point, and cannot prove recourse 
to Hegesias: Rollin even makes his own the common error 
of having Homer represent Achilles as dragging Hektor’s 
body round the ^ 

Mitford does not so much as mention the legend, but re- 
produces Arrian’s brief, and as I think controversial state- 
ment, that every man of the defenders died fighting at his 
post. 

Thirlwall, it hardly needs saying, also utterly ignores the 
legend. Nothing else would be expected of so judicial a 
historian. 

Grote, who is at his worst in his history of Alexander, is 
at his worst even as a historian of Alexander in his treat- 
ment of the Batis-legend A One prisoner alone was reserved 
for special treatment — the prince or governor himself, the 
eunuch Batis ; who, having manifested the greatest energy 
and valor, was taken severely wounded, yet still alive. In 
this condition he was brought by Leonnatus and Phildtas 
into the presence of Alexander, who cast upon him looks of 
vengeance and fury. The Macedonian prince had under- 
taken the siege mainly in order to prove to the world that 
be could overcome difficulties insuperable to others. But he 
had incurred so much loss, spent so much time and labor, 
and undergone so many repulses before he succeeded, that 
the palm of honor belonged rather to the minority vanquished 
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than to the multitude of victors. To such disappointment, 
which would sting Alexander in the tenderest point, is to be 
added the fact, that' he had himself incurred great personal 
risk, received a severe wound, besides his narrow escape 
from the dagger of the pretended Arabian deserter [romantic 
invention]. Here was ample ground for violent anger ; which 
was moreover still farther exasperated by the appearance of 
Batis — an eunuch — a black man — tall and robust, but at the 
same time fat and lumpish — and doubtless at the moment 
covered with blood and dirt Such visible circumstances, 
repulsive to eyes familiar with Grecian gymnastics, contrib- 
uted to kindle the wrath of Alexander to its highest pitch. 
After the siege of Tyre, his indignation had been satiated 
by the hanging of the 2000 surviving combatants [romantic 
tradition] ; here, to discharge the pressure of a still stronger 
feeling, there remained only the single captive, upon whom, 
therefore, he resolved to inflict a punishment as novel as it 
was cruel. He directed the feet of Batis to be bored, and 
brazen rings to be passed through them ; after which the 
naked body of this brave man, yet surviving, was tied with 
cords to the tail of a chariot driven by Alexander himself, 
and dragged at full speed amidst the triumphant jeers and 
shouts of the army. Herein Alexander, emulous even from 
childhood of the exploits of his legendary ancestor Achilles, 
copied the ignominious treatment described in the Iliad as 
inflicted on the dead body of Hector. This proceeding of 
Alexander, the product of Homeric reminiscences operating 
upon an infuriated and vindictive temperament, stands out 
in respect of barbarity from all that we read, respecting the 
treatment of conquered towns in antiquity. His remaining 
measures were conformable to received usage I' Grote has here 
actually combined Hegesias with Curtius, an adulatory with 
a defamatory version of the legend, culling from each such 
details as can be made to tell in any way against the char- 
acter of Alexander, and omitting all those features which 
either palliate the conduct of Alexander or reveal the un- 
trustworthiness of the authorities for the outrage. ‘'The 
bad taste of Hegesias as a writer does not diminish his credi- 
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bility as a witness,” Grote concludes in a note. It is not 
the bad taste of Hegesias which leads us to reject his wit- 
ness, but his utter lack of authority and respect among 
ancient critics, and the fact that, in this instance, he is 
merely recounting, with manifest perversions, an episode of 
romantic and sensational invention. 

It is doubtless due to the influence of Rollin and Grote 
that this language finds a place in such an excellent manual 
as Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History U Homer was his 
[Alexander’s] delight, and in Homer he took Agamemnon 
[Achilles ?] for his model ; but the direst act of cruelty done 
by Achilles — that of dragging Hector after his chariot, he 
exceeded, when he dragged Batis, a general who had opposed 
him, at the tail of his chariot through the streets of GazaT 

The last edition of Oman’s History of Greece^ on the whole 
the best brief school history of Greece, at any rate the one 
now winning most favor from the general public, adds a new 
chapter to include Alexander’s career. In this chapter is the 
following paragraph ‘‘ When the place fell, the king deter- 
mined to imitate his ancestor Achilles in the least praise- 
worthy of his actions: he had Batis bound to the tail of 
his chariot, dragged hmi along till he because 

Achilles had dealt in the same way with the corpse of 
Hector.” 

No German historian of note admits the legend into his text. 
Droysen, in a foot-note, says :^ “ Curtius or his immediate 
source has borrowed much material for his account of this 
siege from Hegesias. This is of no historical worth, particu- 
larly the attempted assassination of Alexander by an Arabian 
deserter, and the vengeance taken on Batis after his capture 
by Philotas and Leonnatos. Curtius omits these two names 
because he has already located Philotas in Tyre.” 

Holm, in a brief note, makes Hegesias the sole (ultimate) 
authority for the legend.^ “Grote accepts it,” he says, 
“Droysen does not. A rhetorician is not a good source.” 

^p. II3- ®P*533* 

® Gesckichte des HellenismuSii- 301 • 

^ Griechische Gtschichte^ iii. 383. 
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Niese, also in a foot-note, refers to Curtins' version of the 
legend, adding : ^ This is invention, which is first given in 
characteristic fashion by the famous Hegesias.” 

The story of Alexander s outraging Batis is ^ Erdichtiing ’ 
— invention, pure and simple. The purpose of this paper is 
to show how it came to be invented, and when, and then how 
the invention grew and waxed strong till it disfigures the 
pages of so great a historian as Grote. Whether Hegesias 
be the ultimate source for the story, or romantic tradition 
crystallizing in Kleitarchos, as this paper maintains, does 
not affect the main point. There is no reputable authority 
for the grotesque incident. The memory of Alexander has 
well-authenticated crimes and follies enough to support with- 
out being loaded with any of romantic invention. 


^ Geschichte der griech. und makedon* StaateUf i. p. S2. 
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VI. — The Acta ludornm saeculariwn qtdntorum and the 
Carmen Saeculare of Horace, 

By Prof. M. S. SLAUGHTER, 

IOWA COLLEGE, 

In one of the rooms of the National Museum, in Rome, is 
now to be found the inscription containing the Acta hidorum 
saeculaidmn quintonmt, for which Horace composed the 
Carmen Saeculare, The story of the discovery of this 
inscription by Italian workmen engaged in constructing a 
sewer on the left bank of the Tiber, near the Ponte San 
Angelo, in September, 1890, is familiar to every one.^ 

The fragments of the stone bearing the inscription have 
been set up on a square pillar resembling the marble column 
on which the account was first cut, soon after the occurrence 
of the festival in 17 b.c. The pillar is between nine and ten 
feet high, and is three and a half feet wide. The inscription 
consists of 168 lines in majuscule type, and is very clear and 
easy to read. 

Mommsen's edition of the inscription, undertaken at the 
request of the Italian government, appeared first in the 
Monumenti Antichi publicati per cura della Reale Acca- 
demia dei Lincei, Vol. I, 1891. A reprint was published in 
the Ephemeris Elpigraphica for 1891 (pp. 225-274), though 
the copy was not ready for distribution until some months 
later. With the Ephemeris copy in hand, I made a study of 
the inscription while in Rome in the spring of 1894. The 
fragments of the stone have evidently been set up in their 
present position since Mommsen’s reading was made. His 
brackets, showing breaks in the stone and consequent omis- 
sions of words or letters, include in • at least twenty-five 
instances too few letters, showing that the stone has been 
rather roughly handled in the setting up. 

1 Cf. Lanciani, in the AUaniic Monlkly for February, 1892. 
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A graver fault, however, in the Ephemeris copy, is the 
number of mistakes in the text, due doubtless in most im 
stances to careless proof-reading. Since many students make 
use 'of the Ephemeris to the exclusion of ^ other publications, 
it seems best to call attention to the mistakes in the copy. 

Line 30, — read colkgio, not colle\g\io. The word corresponds ex- 
actly to the word caUegio in 1 . 40. 

L. 34, — read ansuerunt, not censerunt, 

L. 54, — after propter the stone shows no long vacant space. 

L. 54, — read aiqui, not atqu\e\. The i is doubtless the stonecutters 
mistake, since aiqtte is called for by the context. 

L. 91,— -read eodem^ not eoi\_ ]. A piece of stone has been added, 
bearing the letters em. The word now corresponds exactly to 
eodenif 1. 109, 

L. 99, — read XV virum^uoi XV vlrorum, an evident confusion with 
XV virorum two lines below. The long form of this genitive is 
used but once in the inscription (1. loi) ; the short form is 
found twice (II 97 and 99). 

L. 1 1 4, — read edicium. The line may have been 

broken in moving. 

L. 1 15, — A confusion is caused by using brackets where there is no 
break in the stone to show omission of the first letter of the 
word llithyis. The stonecutter has again made a mistake in 
omitting this first letter, as there is no break in the stone nor 
space left for the letter. 

L. 15 1, — itzA ArrunUuSy not Arruntins, 

Attention should be called to the strange form atallam in 
I. 107, which Mommsen fails to mention in his notes on p. 273. 

My chief interest in the inscription, however, has been in 
the added light that it throws upon the interpretation of 
Horace's Carmen Saeculare. It is true that previous to the 
discovery of the Acta we had much information regarding 
the festival at which the Carmen was sung, mainly in Phle- 
gon's and Zosimus’ account of the Sibylline oracles, the best 
edition^ of which appeared but a few months before the 

^ Dkls, SifyMMscJie BtatUr, Berlin, 1890. 
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discovery of the Acta. ■ The third of these oracles, which 
relates to the secular games .given by Augustus, and the 
official programme arranged for the occasion by Ateius Capito 
and preserved in Zosimus 11 , 5, should, however, be inter- 
preted and corrected according to the official report of the 
celebration found in the inscription. The articles on the indt 
saccu/ares in the various encyclopaedias and dictionaries are 
misleading, especially in what they say of the ritual order of 
the games. This is true of Wissowa’s edition of Pauly and 
of the Nettleship-Sandys edition of Seyffert. These author- 
ities have clearly been misled by following Zosimus. Besides 
the Sibylline oracles there are minor references in various 
authorities, all cited by Mommsen in the Ephenieris edition 
of the inscription (p. 225). 

The discovery of the Acta is of great importance for the 
commentary on the Carmen Saecuiare^ suhstitiiting^ positive 
and accurate statement for conjecture. Even so good an 
editor as Gesner could cite authorities who imagined that 
there was presented at this festival a sort of Horatian drama 
in five acts made up of selected odes and sung at various 
times and places during the celebration. The discovery of 
the Acta has made such vagaries impossible. One editor has 
already taken advantage of this discovery and incorporated 
into his edition the results of Mommsen’s labors, to the great 
improvement of the commentary. I refer to the recent 
edition of the Odes and Epodes by Mr. Smith,^ whose very 
satisfactory introduction to the Carmen Saectdare makes it 
possible for me to omit further reference to the Indt saecu- 
lares or to the contents of the inscription. 

In December of 1891, soon after the publication of the 
inscription, Mommsen sent a communication to the Berlin 
weekly paper, Die Nation^ in which he took occasion to 
criticise the Carmen Saectdare from an artistic point of view, 
finding it faulty in conception and in execution. He claimed 
that a greater poet than Horace would have made better use 
of the magnificent opportunity presented by the splendid 

^ Smith, The Odes and Epodes of Qinn and Company, 1894. 
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array of gods celebrated in the festival. Both in this article 
and in his edition of the inscription (p. 256) he states his 
belief that the Carmen Saeailare is a Processionslied, a con- 
clusion which, he thinks, the Acta force upon us and the 
poem corroborates. To his arguments and conclusions 
Professor Vahlen replied in a paper read before the Berlin 
Academy and published in the proceedings for November 
24, 1892. 

Let us examine the arguments, first as to whether the 
poem was intended to be sung in procession, and second as to 
whether the poet has blundered in its execution. 

From the Acta ( 11 .148-150), sacrificio pcrfecto pucr. XXVII 
qtiibns dcmintiatum eyat pattimi et ^natrimi ct pitellac totidem 
carmen cecinenmt ; codcmqiie modo in Capitolio Carmen com- 
posiiit Q, Horatuis Flaccus, it is evident that the words eodeni- 
que modo in Capitolio refer to a singing of the Carmen^ in 
whole or in part, on the Capitoline. From the poem, Momm- 
sen thinks that it must have been sung in part only on the 
Capitoline, because it would be foolish (incptnm), he says, to 
have Jupiter and Juno mentioned neither at the beginning 
nor ending of a hymn that was to be sung in its entirety 
before their temple. But since Jupiter and Juno are called 
upon in the middle strophes of the hymn and not in the 
beginning or end, he concludes at once that the hymn is a 
Processionslied, the first strophes being sung on the Palatine 
to Apollo and Diana, the middle strophes on the Capitoline 
to Jupiter and Juno, and the final strophes on the Palatine 
again to Apollo and Diana. Eodemqne modo in Capitolio 
refers, then, according to his interpretation, to this partial 
singing of the hymn on the Capitoline. 

But can the words bear this interpretation } Aside from 
the internal evidence in the poem, which belongs to another 
part of the discussion, it seems clear from the plain meaning 
of the words that eodemqn.e modo in Capitolio refers to the 
singing of the hymn in its entirety. Moreover, in two other 
places in the Acta (11 82 and 109), we find the expression 
eodem modo referring to the whole of a certain performance 
that has just been mentioned : 
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L. 82, — eodem modo fruges acceperunt 

L. lopj, eodemque modo sellisternia matres familiae habuerunt, 

Vahlen believes that the success of the hymn was so great 
that an encore was immediately called for, and that for the 
convenience of the immense crowd of hearers, the Capitoline 
was chosen for its delivery ; in other words, that the second 
singing was an extra performance, having no connection 
whatever with the festival proper, and therefore making any 
special recognition of the Capitoline deities, Jupiter and Juno, 
unnecessary. 

Smith, in the edition of the Odes and Epodes referred to 
above, not accepting the Processionslied theory of Mommsen, 
thinks that the ceremonies of the Palatine in their main 
features, including the singing of the hymn, were repeated 
on the Capitoline ; for, he says, the words eodemque modo hi 
Capitolio do not appear to refer to the hymn alone. 

This is impossible, for how could the sacrifices to Apollo 
and Diana {i.e. the ceremonies of the Palatine) be performed 
on the Capitoline, or anywhere except at the temple of 
Apollo and Diana? And the position of the words in the 
sentence quoted from the Acta, coming, as they do, between 
the statement as to the number of the singers of the hymn 
and the name of its composer, would naturally confine the 
reference to the Carmen, The ceremonies of the third day 
could not have been repeated on the Capitoline, and it is out 
of the question that the ceremonies of the first and second 
day should be repeated, since the sacrifices to Jupiter are two 
days past, those to Juno one day past, and their altars long 
since dead. 

In support of an encore, Vahlen cites a second perform- 
ance of the Frogs of Aristophanes and of the Eimuchns of 
Terence, given on the same day because of the great success 
of the first performance. But I find that both of these illus- 
trations must be called into question. Koch in his last 
edition of the Frogs (Einleitung, s. 17) does not say that the 
Frogs was repeated on the same day, but does say that it 
was repeated without alteration in the same year. The proof 
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for the repetition of the Enmtchus rests upon, a corrupt pas- 
sage in Suetonius (Roth, p. 292) : Eumidms quidem bis die 
acta., est, where the old editors omit die and Ritschl reads 
deinceps (Reifferscheid, p. 29). 

To me it seems more probable that the hymn was sung a 
second time, not because the ceremonies of the Palatine were 
repeated on the Capitoline, nor as an encore, but as a pre- 
arranged part of the regular programme, and that the Capito- 
line was chosen by Augustus for the second singing, because, 
besides being a central position, it was the chief seat of the 
worship of the gods of the religion of the old state, and he 
was not ready to break entirely with the past. The words 
eodemquc modo in Capitolio came in naturally, therefore, in 
the account of the festival inscribed on the column, and 
needed no emphasis and caused no confusion; Moreover, 
the silence of the Acta in regard to a reason for its repetition 
argues against its having been an encore. 

Lanciani, who agrees with Mommsen, thinks the Carmen 
too long to have been sung twice on the same day. This 
might be true had not the arrangement for its second singing 
been made beforehand, and time allowed for it in the regular 
programme. For a repetition under such conditions, less 
time would be necessary than for the solemn procession con- 
templated in Mommsen’s view. 

So much for the proof from the Acta alone. Let us con- 
sider Mommsen’s further point that the hymn itself sustains 
his theory. He interprets strophes 10-13 (^ 1 - 37~S2) as 
referring to Jupiter and Juno, citing line 49, — quaeque vos 
bobus veneratur albis — as proof, and sustaining his point by 
a reference to the Actay where it is stated (11. 103 and 122) 
that oxen were sacrificed to Jupiter and Juno on this occasion, 
and cakes ( 1 . 140) to Apollo and Diana. 

We admit, with Vahlen, that the Acta sustain Mommsen’s 
conclusion so far as the thirteenth strophe is concerned ; that 
bobus albis ( 1 . 49) must be associated with the Capitoline 
deities. This is a point which, before the discovery of the 
ActUy editors have not granted, having, as a rule, referred all of 
strophes 10-13 to Apollo and Diana (cf. Nauck and Kiessling). 
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Though it be admitted that the thirteenth strophe refers 
to Jupiter and Juno, there seems no reason to think that the 
admission carries with it Mommsen's conclusion that strophes 
10-12 also refer to Jupiter and Juno. Vahlen shows by a 
comparison with the sixth ode of the fourth book that 
strophes 10- 1 2 ot Carmen Saecnlat^e mu%t oi necessity 
refer to Apollo and Diana. In this sixth ode, written after 
the composition of the Carmen Saeculare, but before its ren- 
dition, Horace calls upon Apollo and Diana as the gods that 
rescued Rome from the ashes of Troy, and the reference to 
Troy in these strophes of the Carmen Saeculare points to a 
similar close connection between Apollo and Diana and the 
founding of Rome. Roma si vestrmn est opus (C. S. 37), and 
Romulae genti date {C, S. 47) must, in the light of Book IV, 6, 
refer to none other than Apollo and Diana. This prayer is 
analyzed by Vahlen in order to show that Horace consciously 
maintains a fixed proportion in his requests of Apollo and 
Diana and of Jupiter and Juno ; the first openly favorable to 
the descendant of the Trojan race, to whom he says simply, 
Roma si vestrmn est opus (the word si connoting of course 
it is”); the second known as the old enemy of the Trojan 
race, whom he approaches hesitatingly after stating reasons 
and offering proofs of good will 

If then strophes lo-i 2 refer to Apollo and Diana, there 
seems to be no reason for continuing to believe in the Pro- 
cessionslied theory. If but one strophe refers to Jupiter and 
Juno, Mommsen's argument from the poem falls to the 
ground. Jupiter and Juno find a place in the poem for the 
same reason that the deities of the three nights are men- 
tioned, for the sake of completeness. The Garment Saectdare 
is the final performance of the festival, and in it the poet has 
undertaken to sum up in a sense the whole celebration. 

Mommsen's objection that the poem is badly constructed 
because in strophes 10-13 (11. 37-52) the poet confuses the 
hearer by seeming to refer to Apollo and Diana at first, but 
really meaning Jupiter and Juno, as bobus albis (49) shows, 
has been answered by the argument given above, namely 
that Apollo and Diana are referred to in strophes 10-12, 
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The Di in strophe 12 (II 45-46) is general and inciusive, as 
was dis in line 7, and as cunctos dcos at the end of the hymn. 
In strophes 10-13 we first find Apollo and Diana referred to, 
then the general reference in and last the particular 
reference in line 49 to Jupiter and Juno. The Di looks back 
and includes Apollo and Diana, and at the same time looks 
forward and includes Jupiter and Juno. The omission of the 
names of Jupiter and Juno in this place is intentional and 
deliberate on the part of the poet. The sacrifices made to 
Jupiter and Juno had been an important part of the first two 
days of the celebration, and the memory of them would be 
fresh in the mind of every auditor on the third day of the 
festival. 

Granting that the points made above are well taken, it 
remains to see if Horace had a well-defined plan in his mind 
or if his order of mentioning the gods is loose, meaning- 
less, and void of ideal significance, as Mommsen claims. 

The hymn is first of all dedicated to Apollo and Diana, and 
all other deities are subordinated to them throughout the 
poem, but closely connected with this worship of Apollo and 
Diana is a strong undertone in praise and honor of Augustus, 
the giver of the celebration. Ever since the battle of 
Actium, Augustus had claimed Apollo as his special deity. 
He enlarged the old temple of Apollo on the promontory of 
Actium, and dedicated a magnificent temple to his worship 
on the Palatine (Propertius III, 31), and was desirous, as far as 
it seemed politic, of raising Apollo and Diana above all other 
gods as the special protectors of the new state. We see from 
the Acta that they are assigned the most important day of 
the festival, and from the Carmen Saeculare we see that it is 
from them that the greatest blessings are asked for the 
Roman race ; the good morals of youth, the quiet of old age, 
wealth and children and every honor (11. 45-48, reading the 
genitive and not the dative in lines 45 and 46). 

It was a part of Augustus' plan that the new regime should 
be typified in this celebration, and to this end a complete 
break was made with the old manner of celebrating the Indi 
saeculares ; instead of a three nights’ festival, we find the 
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celebration continuing through three days and three nights ; 
instead of Dis and Proserpina, gods of the underworld, wor- 
shipped with fear and trembling, we find at the night sacri- 
fices the Ilithyiae, the Parcae, and Ceres, kindly intentioned 
deities worshipped with confidence ; and in addition to these 
we find a group of the greater gods worshipped at the day 
sacrifices, the place of special honor in this group being given 
to Apollo and Diana, with avowed purpose on the part of 
Augustus, whose preference Horace makes the Carmen Sae- 
culare serve ; Apollo and Diana, the new gods of the Roman 
state, stand for new life and healing power, the new strength 
that under the protection of these favoring gods Augustus 
has imparted to the state. 

The cycle is changed from one hundred to one hundred 
and ten years, and even the sacrifices are changed through- 
out ; black lambs and goats for the Parcae, a black sow for 
Ceres, and cakes for the Ilithyiae take the place in the night 
offerings of a black bull and a black cow to Dis and Proser- 
pina ; Jupiter and Juno receive white oxen, the customary 
sacrifice of the greater gods, while an entirely new offering, 
cakes, is given Apollo and Diana, the same as to the 
Ilithyiae. This last seems to me to be a connecting link 
between the night and the day sacrifices, and to have been 
intentional and meant to be typical of the new order of 
things; to the Ilithyiae was entrusted Augustus' new legis- 
lation {C. 5 . I7~20), to Apollo and Diana Augustus' new 
state, and Horace very cleverly makes use of this design of 
Augustus. 

The Carmen Saectdare divides itself into two separate 
prayers, aside from the invocations of the deities; the first 
includes strophes 3-8, closely and skilfully joined together, 
as may be seen on analysis ; the second includes strophes 
io-i8 (11. 37-72), which, besides naming the gods of the 
three -days' sacrifices in such a way as to^ subordinate 
Jupiter and Juno to Apollo and Diana, allude to Augustus’ 
connection with the Julian line, and consequently support his 
claim to be one of the race of Anchises. And it should be 
noted how hesitatingly the prayer < 1 . 51) is addressed to Juno 
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for a descendant of the hated Trojan race ; the confident date 
is dropped for the more modest and proofs of 

Augustus’ worth are offered ; he is bellante prior and iaceniem 
Icnis in hostcni. This reference to his prowess furnishes the 
connection with the rest of the prayer, which consists in 
relating the benefits of his rule. 

Mommsen seems to lose sight of all these facts when he 
condemns the poem as he does and accuses the poet of 
having blundered in its execution. Possessed with the 
theory that the hymn was sung in procession, he finds diffi- 
culty in knowing where to make divisions and finds confusion 
in the references to the deities and looseness in the order of 
naming them. But giving full significance to the fact that a 
new order is being ushered in with Apollo and Diana at its 
head and with Augustus as their earthly representative and 
special care, and interpreting the references to the gods as 
has been done in this paper, it must be granted that the 
Cannen Saecnlare is one of the most carefully wrought out 
poems of a poet whose skill and cleverness are evident in the 
smoothness and finish of a large number of poems that have 
never been surpassed. 
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VI L — The Devil and his Imps : an Etymological Inquisition,, 
By CHARLES P. G. SCOTT. 

In writing a paper on English Words which hav Gaind 
or Lost an Initial Consonant by Attraction,” which has been 
publisht in three successiv parts in the Transactions for 
1892, 1893, and 1894, I had occasion to deal, among other 
classes of words, with three classes of familiar household 
names, Ned^ Nan^ Nell etc., Hick^ Hob, Hobbin^ Hodge, ttc., 
Dick, Dob, Dobbin, etc., these three classes being derived by 
different kinds of Attraction, which I explaind, from a fourth 
class, Ed, Ann, Ell, etc., Rick, Rob, Robin, Rodge, etc., and 
these being in turn derived, when not original, by mere 
curtation from the full names Edward, Ellen, etc., Richard, 
Robert, Roger, etc. 

Some of these short names and their diminutivs, Hick, 
Hichcock, Hob, Hobby, Hodge, etc., Dick, Dobbin, Dobby, etc., 
wer shown to be also used as common appellativs for a person 
markt by some physical or mental peculiarity, an awkward, 
clumsy man, a stupid fellow, a simpleton, a fool. See the 
paper mentiond (Transactions, xxiiL 231-236 ; xxiv, 113-120, 
128-134; XXV. ir8, 130-131). 

Connected with these last uses there is a series of names 
of similar form applied to ‘'the Devil and his Imps,” the 
Devil himself, the devils his “flaming ministers,” household 
goblins, rural demons, bogles, sprites, and fairies of all sorts. 
Tho some of these names ar clearly ‘identical with some of 
those treated in the paper, and might hav been used in sup- 
port of the etymologies I proposed, it seemd best, for lack 
of room and other reasons, to put these devil names aside. 
Indeed, it was clear that they should be treated by them- 
selves ; for I perceivd that the etymologies which I had to 
suggest depended in part for their proof and acceptance 
on the peculiar atmosphere in which the names in question 
grew up and developt — an atmosphere of popular tradition, 
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superstition, humor, shrewdness, goodnatured ignorance, and 
ill-assiniiiated instruction, all complext, which only the sys- 
tematic arrangement of the names, with abundant citation of 
historical proofs and literary quotations, could even partly 
reproduce, and in which alone my etymological inquisitions 
could be carried on to the conviction of others. 

With this view, having recently felt moved to take the 
matter up, sooner than I expected when I laid it aside, I 
began to write up the Devil and his Imps, placing at first 
no limit on their number. I had no sooner thrown open the 
doors than the air was darkend by a grisly flight of black- 
wingd demons, and the ground was coverd by a trooping 
host of uncanny creatures of vague unseemly forms and 
unassorted sizes. Devils, Devilets, Devilings, Dablets, and 
other Imps, Black Angels, Black Men, Black Bears, Black 
Bulls, Black Dogs, Bogles and Bogies and Boggards, Bellies 
and Boodies, Bugs, Bugaboos, and Bugbears, Bullbears, Bull- 
beggars, Barghests and Boghests, Boggleboes and Boboggles, 
Boocovvs and Boomen, Churchgrims, Demons, Dobbies, Doo- 
lies, Gallybeggars, Galliments, Goblins, Hobs, Hob-Goblins, 
Hob-Thursts, Hob-Thrusts, Hob-Thrushes, Hodge-Pokers, 
Lobs, Padfoots, Pokers, Pookas, Pucks, Piickles, Pugs, Thur- 
ses, Urchins, Woodwoses, Banshees, Cluricaimes, Leprechauns, 
Logherimans, Mermaids, Mermen, Merrows, Kelpies, Necks, 
Nicks, Nickers, Nixes, Nixies, Niogles, Shagfoals, Shocks, 
Shucks, the family of Ghosts, Specters, Spooks, Vampires, 
Fetches, Swarths, Warths, Waiths, Wraiths, the half-saved 
tribes of Elves, Fairies, Fays, Brownies, Buccas, Spriggans, 
Knockers, Nisses, Piskies, Pixies, Colepixies, Drows and Trolls, 
with Jack with the Lantern, Kit with the Candlestick, and 
Will with the Wisp lighting their darker kinsmen, and the 
Shoopiltie, the Shellycoat, the Ganfir, the Bwbacli and his 
Welsh brethren in the background ; the Deuce, the Devil, 
the Dickens; Ragamuffin, Ruffin, Humdudgeon, and Tantra- 
bobiis, and ail their company ; the neglected family of Scare- 
crows and Wussets — all these came up for an historical and 
etymological review. I might hav been appald by the troop 
of dark and yelling demons and bogles, or by the task of 
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explaining their denominations; but it is wel known that in 
the stil air of etymology no passions, either of fear or hate 
or joy, can exist, and that etymologists, indeed, consider it 
their duty to feel no emotions, unless it be gratification at 
finding their work improved and their errors rectified, by an 
other and a better etymologist. This sometimes happens. 

My course was simple. I detaind my visitors until I had 
taken their names and had drawn up as wel as I might their 
interesting and sometimes venerable pedigrees, with extracts 
from their records ; and then I laid the manuscript aside, 
taking out only those portions which relate to the names of 
the kind I hav specially mentiond, and which form the sub- 
ject of this paper ; namely, names of the Devil or of devils, 
demons, goblins, sprites, which ar derived from or ar con- 
nected with household English names, as Dick, Hob ^ Jack, 
Kit, Tom, Will, ox involv the constant epithet Old {to which 
Dick and Dobby owe their initial), or otherwise tend to throw 
light upon the etymological and psychological history of the 
principal names treated. 

I need not say that my purpose in these dealings with the 
Devil and his Imps is entirely etymological and literary, and 
that my remarks ar entirely serious. I hope this collection 
wil be of service to writers of folklore, compilers of fairy- 
books, and theological commentators, as wel as to the ety- 
mologists on whose ensanguind altars I lay these shrinking 
lambs of opinion and fact. 

Any one who knows in what a desperate state of etymology 
the Devil and his Imps hav been weltering these many 
generations, must applaud even the feeblest attempt to miti- 
gate their forlorn condition. I need not therefore apologize 
for my subject, since etymology is my object. If I mention 
the Devil more than once, I beg the reader to observ that it 
is the only way to get him before the public. I might of 
course call him by other names — indeed I shal do so pres- 
ently ; but until my present task is ended, it is of no use to 
beat the Devil about the bush. Indeed, there is no reason 
to scruple about naming what the race has not scrupled to 
invent. 
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I must apologize for some deficiencies in my orthography. 
Conservativ instincts would ' lead me of course to prefer the 
longest and most awkward and erroneous forms of^ spelling, 
but out of deference to the declared opinions and recom- 
mendations of the Philological Association I allow the use of 
some shorter spellings, like definite derivative expresL Gon- 
servati¥ readers wil find the orthodox forms in any safe dic- 
tionary ; many wil no dout be able to conjecture the meaning 
of the words even in their alterd form. 

My text wil be found in a striking passage in Reginald 
Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft ^ publisht in 1584 (reprinted 
18B6; second edition 1651). In this great work, a work 
which does immortal honor to the man who stood almost 
alone to speak with boldness the words of truth and reason 
in the face of bitter and bloody superstition, the whole mass 
of popular delusion, from the harmless pleasantries of Robin 
Goodfellow to the horrible cruelties of the human demons 
who proved thereby the possibility of what they profest to 
believ, is examind, in a singularly rational manner, and the 
superstitions exposed, disproved, and flouted, with the most 
refreshing candor and courage. 

It is not my purpose to enter into the intent of the work. 
My numerous citations from it ar merely to illustrate the lighter 
phases of the subject. The passage which servs me as a 
text mentions the Devil and his Imps in a comprehensiv way, 
and wil suggest the general contents of this paper, tho many 
of the Imps mentiond ar excluded from my present limits. 

It is a common saieng; A lion feareth no bugs. But in our childhood our 
mothers maids have so terrified us with an ouglie divell having homes 
on his head, her in his mouth, and a taile in his breech, eies like a 
bason, fanges like a dog, clawes like a beare, a skin like a Niger, and a 
voice roring like a lion, whereby we start and are afraid when we heare 
one crie Bough : and they have so fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, 
witches, urcbens, elves, h^s, fairies, satyrs, pans, faunes, sylens [read 
syrens], kit with the cansticke, tritons, centaures, dwarfes, giants, imps, 
calcars, conjurors^ nymphes* changelings, Incubus, Robin good-fellow, 
the spoorne, the mare, the roan in the oke, the hell waine, the fierdrake, 
the puckle, Tom thombe, hob gobblin, Tom tumbler, boneles, and such 
other bugs, that we are afraid of our owne shadowes; in so much that 
some never Ibe ip, a darke night 

1584 E* iSccrr, Discoverie of wiichcrafiy bk, 7, ch. 15 
p., 122; ed. 1651, p, 112). 
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I began my inquisition with the Devil himself, as is his 
due- and set forth the history and forms of his principal 
name — Divel, Deevil, Deyvtl, Deal, Dell, Dool, Dowl. 
with innumerable forms in other languages, chasing them 
even into the isles of the sea; but the record is too long 
to find a place here. I can giv only some of his particular 
names, and some particular names of his Imps, as bearing 

upon the original etymological purpose. - ^ 

arrange the names in alphabetic order, but alter the ae 
quence in particular groups to suit my purposes The quota- 
Sons ar selected from a much larger number in the origma 
manuscript. They ar all taken directly from the original 
TourcL having the titles and dates specified, except when a 

:r„"rce is -pressly ..n.i0„d 

Sg^naR Ttequota'l”! harden carefully verMed Asa 

utiarra^^eSeT' 

to be presumea uiu ^ verified quotation, 

been to support each form by at least one h 

Owinp- to the “profane and common life which ma y 

— 0= - = 

examples. 

I. Dick, a familiar natne used as the individual appellation of 

certain devils, and also applied to a before mentiond. 

The origin of DUk I hav eaplamd ™ •»' HUk. 

See Transactions for 1893- xxiv. 126^128. It arose tro 

with the d attracted as “ ^ irname for a devil or goblin, 

Dick seems to hav been little usea as function. 

but its derivativ dickens has ^ecomyery use, however, exist. 

See Dickens, following. Traces o 2 ^ 

..L«a,yZ;,Vi"»a, .he ,».n.e of CM , L<- 

spirit, is the protector of hazel-nuts. 

Lusty Dici deelaration of egeogio^ popish impostures, 

ch. 10 (N. &• ( 2 - *859. ad set.-7: i 44 )- 
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M€lsli“£>2<ri. A sylvan goblin, the protector of hazel-nuts from the depre- 
dations of mischievous boys. North. 1847 Halliwell. 

The meaBing of melsh here is not clear. 

Dick is also found as a common appelktiv of a dwarf or pigmy ; 
and dwarfs wer regarded as dubious Christians, if not as imps of 
Satan. The following lines refer to one of perfon as pretty as a 
Pigmey ” : 

In bodies deft of dapper Dicks 
Great vertue ofte doth dwell. 

1577 Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes (Spenser Soc., 1874, p. 222). 

queer Dick'^ is a queer fellow, one odd in appearance, or 
eccentric in conduct. 

Dick also appears in some obscure slang or cant phrases, where it 
may be the attenuated ghost of some former diabolic allusion. Up 
to Dick ” means ' up to the mark/ ^ in good condition.’ It is all 
dicky with him ” means * it is all up with him.’ 

Dick. In the phrase up to Dicky meaning up to the mark, in good form. 
I suppose this is connected with the ordinary slang word Dickens. 

1891 Chope, Dial, of Hartland (E.D.S.), p. 40. 

2. Dick a Tuesday occurs once as the name, it seems, of some 
goblin ; why ^ of Tuesday ’ must be left to conjecture. According to 
the Rabbins quoted by Reginald Scot, all goblins and ^ bugs * were 
created, imperfectly, on Friday. 

Ghosts, hobgoblins, Will-with-wispe, or Dicke-a- T uesday. 

1636 Sampson, Vow breaker (Nares, 1858, p. 238). 

3. Dicken, the Devil. The right of Dicken^ judging by the records 
alone, to be a devil and with the devils stand, is unhappily very 
slender. But his title, tho it can not be read clear, can be read. 
The only direct testimony must be rejected, for it seems to be a 
misprint ^ but the indirect evidence is strong, and I am willing, at 
least on Sunday, to admit Dicken the Devil, like other lovers of 

personal liberty,” to his appropriate place, by the side door. 

The direct testimony for Dicken^ the Devil, is in Halliwell : 

Dicken. The devil. Var. dial. Odds dickens^ a kind of petty oath. 

1846' Halliwell. (Hence 1857 Wright.) 

But Dicken^ tho ascribed to '^various dialects,” does not appear in 
any dialect glossary within my reach, and HalliwelFs own additions, 
including a reference to Heywood (see the quotation below) , indicate 
that he meant to print Dickens. 
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The indirect evidence for Dicken the Devil consists In the familiar 
use of the later form Dickens^ in a restricted way, as a name for the 
same being (as explaind in the next article), and in the limited use 
oi Dick m a name for a devil and a goblin. See Dick and Dick-a- 
Tuesday, before. 

Was it accident, or Sir Walter Scott’s fine instinct for the nomen- 
clature appropriate to goblins, that led him to call the mischievous 
/Mmp” who figures in ‘^Kenilworth” as the familiar of Wayland 
Smith, by the name of Dick^ Dickie, Dickon — his surname being at 
least suspicious, Sludge, and his other alias being openly diabolic, 
from the ‘‘ foul fiend ” ^ 

hiViXt Dickie . . . Dickie Sludge \ . . Ricarde! 

1821 Scott, Kenihvorth, ch. 9 (1863, p. 81-83). [First mention.] 
If I give thee not a Rowland for thine Oliver, my name is not Dickon 
Sludge. 1821 Scott, Kenilworth, ch. 24 (1S63, p. 216). 

I explain Dicken the Devil (and hence Dickens the Devil, which 
is treated, like the Devil himself, below), as simply a familiar use of 
the once common household name Dicken, Dickon, It means just 
‘little Dick,’ or ‘ Dickie.’ We hav seen itself used as the name 
of a devil and a goblin, and we shal see how Dobby and Hob and 
Hobby and Hodge and Harry and Jack and Kit and Robert and Robin 
and Roger and Sarti and Tom ar used in the same familiar manner. 

The household name Dicken, Dickon I hav explaind, I think for 
the first time, as originally Old Hickon, or, what comes to the same 
thing, a diminutiv of Dick, which was originally Old Hick ; the V of 
old being attracted to the following word, and ^7/^ subsequently 
omitted. See Transactions for 1893, xxiv. 128-134. 

The probability of this explanation is greatly increast by the fact 
that <7/^ appears in a great many familiar names for the devil. The 
very form Old Harry is conspicuous among them, and the regretted 
absence of Old Hick and Old To?n is soothed by the presence of 
Dick a Tuesday and Tom Poker as names of devils, and of Old 
Roger, Old Sam, Old Boy, Old Clootie, Old Lad, Old Scratch, and 
many other names with old, as nominations of the Devil. See the 
list in this paper, p. 145. 

4. Dickens, the Devil. The etymology of dickens has been the 
object of much guessing, to little purpose. The etymology is very 
simple when one takes note of Dicken, Dicken I hav just explaind. 
Dickens, also spelt dickons, ought strictly to be written with a capital. 
It is a variant of Dicken, with an added -s, which is to be regarded 
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as a vague addition of ■emphasi5, the . plural or perhaps the' possessiv 
suffix with all meaning washt out. It is similar in status to other 
juratory fackins^ Jacks , tfackins, for ^ in faith ' or ' by my faith/ 
and maskins^ mackins, by the mackins^ for ‘ by the mass.’ It wil be 
noticed that in one of my quotations, from an obscure source hitherto 
overlookt, Dickens in the Juratory form By Dickens, occurs in imme- 
diate connection with maskins. It is to be observ'd that Dickens 
comes into use just as Dicken, Dickon as a common name goes out. 

The surname Dickens is in origin the possessiv case of Dicken, 
Dickon, and means ‘Dicken’s son.’ The full form remains in the 
surnames Dickenson, Dickinson (see Transactions for 1893, xxiv. 
128), also Dickerson for Dickenso 7 i (compare Nickerson for Nicoison, 
p. 122). How far the surname affiected the use of dickens 

as a name for the Devil, I can not undertake to say. 

There hav been several false etymologies of dickens thrown on the 
dump of conjecture : 

(1) It was said to be a contraction of deviikins, * little devils.’ 

Dickens (q. d. Deviikins, i.e. little devils). 

1721 Bailey, Univ.elym, Eng. dicL (1733). 

Dickens (prob. a contraction of druilkins, deelkins, dickens^ i.e. little 
devils). 1755 Bailey, univ, etym, Eng. diet., ed. J. N. Scott, 4to. 

But to say nothing of the kind of contraction implied, deviikins 
was never in any familiar use. In one passage cited to support it — 

What devilkyns draper, sayd Litell Much, Thynkyst thou to be ? 

c 1500 A Lytell Geste of Robyn Mode, 1 . 292 (Child, Ballads, v. 57). 

there is no deviikins at all. The line should be printed What devil 
kyns draper,” etc. It means ‘ What kind of a draper,’ etc., or, liter- 
ally, draper of what kind,’ etc., kyns being the old genitiv of kin, 
^ kind/ and devil an interpolated word of emphasis. See my explana- 
tion in Transactions, xxiv. 149. 

(2) Jamieson (1825) under the word daikins, which he identifies 
with dickens (see below, p. 88), explains dickens as derived from God's 
bodikins. Yet in his personal conduct he was an exemplary man. 

(3) Oliphant, referring to Shakespeare’s use of dickens, says, 

Here the strange word is said to be akin to the Dutch ” (1886 The 

New English, 2: 24). This alludes, I suppose, to the L.G. duker 
cited in the discussion oi deuce* See the Bremen dictionary (1767, 

S.V.), 

The earliest instances of the use of dickens which I hav noted 
occur at nearly the same time, r6oo and 1602, in plays, in the speech 
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of coarse common life. It is in the exclamation the dickens^ 
just like the deuce. . 

Hobs. By my hood, ye make me laugh. What the dickens? is it love 
that makes ye prate to me so fondly ? 

1600 Heywood, King Edward the Fourth, first part 
(Shakespeare Soc., 1842, p. 40). 

M. Pa. I cannot tell what {the dickhts) his name is my husband had 
him of. 1602 Shakespeare, M. W. W, 3, i. (1623, P- 49 )* 

The dickens, so spelt, is common in Tim Bobbin : 

Odds mee, Meary ! whooa the dickons wou’d o thowt o’ leeting o thee 
here so soyne this morning ? 

1750 Collier (*‘Tim Bobbin ”) Lane. Dial, (first sentence) (1823), p. 5. 

Hoo cou’d na opp’n hur meawth t’ sey ’eugh or now; boh simpurt un sed 
iss; {the dickons iss ur un him too) sed I. 

1750 Collier (“Tim Bobbin”) (1823), p. 10. l^The 

dickons also on p. 28, 29 ; the dickens in Works (1862), p. 326.] 

** Where //^<? is she ? ” he continued. 

1847 C. Bronti^, ch. I. (18. ,, p.Ti). 

Insted of the dickens is sometimes found a dickens ; but it is all 
one. The deficit article a is not commonly recognized, but it exists. 
It is a worn form of 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial sum ? {Afide) But han’t you 
found it, Sir ? 1687 Congreve, Old Bachelor, ii. i. (Works, 1710, i : 24). 

“Name!” said Lance; “why, whatT^ dickens should it be but Robin 
Round — honest Robin of Redham.” 

1823 Scott, ch. 25 (1866, p. 222) . 

All the quotations given above present with the deficit 

article ; a ^use which equates it with the deuce as an equivalent with 
the devil But I find an other construction, By Dickens (1645). 
This is a slight piece of evidence for the original use of the terra 
without the article, and therefore as a mere Christian ” name, as 
my etymology proposes. 

. . . Mincing their oaths as if God would not espy them when as man 
may, as * By Dickens, maskins, s’lid, barlady’s foot,’ &c. 

1645 Powell, Summons for swearers (Sternberg, 
Northampt. gloss. i%$l, "p. 66 ). 

The word appears in the eighteenth century combined with the 
minced profanity of ods, odds, as a diluted oath. But this does not 
bear on the etymology. The addition is meaningless, like Bob 
Acres^s odds triggers and bullets.” 

Dickens ... a fort of oath, as Ods Dickens. 

1721 Bailey, Univ. etym. Eng. diet. (1733). 

Dickens . . . As, Odz dickens . . . 

■ 1755 Bailey, Mew tmto . etym . Mng . diet ., ed. J. N. Scott, 4to* 
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Dictionary mention oi dickens begins with Bailey 1721, as cited. 

ukens, A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it Teems, much 
the fame with the devil ; but I know not whence derived. 1 755 Johnson. 

JDickens (s, used only in loofe and droll ftyle). A kind of adverbial 
exclamation, the devil. hsu, Dia, E^ig, lang. 

Odds dickens. Sail, we*Il hev a spree, Me heart’s as light as ony feather. 

a Neddy and Sally y a Lincolnshire 

(in Halliwell, pref., p. 24). 

Odds dickens, a kind of petty oath. 1847 HaLLIWEll. 

The dickens is stil in familiar use in the United States as a mere 
emphatic, expressiv of impatience. 

Well, Brinkly, supposin’ it is. Who in the dickence said it weren’t ? 

1871 R. M. Johnston (“Philemon Perch '^),I)ukesborough Tales, p. 5. 

Here the word is dkkence, indicating the proper sound of j*. 
In one dialect at least the word dickens appears in the form diggens, 
spelt in the quotation digence, diggunce. This is an other point in 
favor of the etymology which finds the source in the personal name 
Dicken, Dickon; for the personal name JDicken, Dickon has a variant 
Diggen, Diggon. See Trans.4.Ctions for 1893, xxiv. 128. 

Did cnee, s. [^hard] [ed. 1869 adds The evil one; the devil. 

J|@=“ln some modern publication, which I have lately seen, this word 
is spelled why, I do not know. 

1825 Jennings, of the West of England (Somerset), p. xiv. 

Jamieson identifies with dickens 2. rare Galloway term daikins : 

Daikins, mtex). An exclamation or kind of oath. Galloway. 

1825 Jamieson (1880). 

As Jocky passed through the slap - 
ilk lass cock’d up her silken cap, 

Saying, here’s the fellow 
For them, that day. 

1789 Davidson, Seasons, p. 76 (1825 Jamieson, 1880, 2 : 7). 

This seems to be an isolated instance. I think daikins has nothing 
to do with dickens, 

5. Dob. Of the use of the simple Doby like Dobby in the next 
article, as a name of a goblin, no evidence appears ; but there seems 
to be an indication of it in the following title of an old sensational 
pamphlet : 

Strange and Wonderful News from Oundle in Northamptonshire; giving 
an impartial Relation of the Drumming Well, commonly called D&bsds 
Well 1692 (title). (Lowndes, 1834, 3 : 1381.) 

"'Dobse’s Well*^ may represent *Dods Welly equivalent to ^BoEs 
Weily a well or pit haunted by a hob or goblin , a “ drumming well 
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would of course be supposed to be haunted. HoTs Cave, Bobdioie, 
Thurse-hok, Thurse^vell, names of similar haunts, ar mentiond under 
Hob and Thurse. For Dob as a man's name, see Transactions for 
1893, xxiv. 129. 

6. Bobby, a goblin, a domestic spirit. 

This dabby, spelt also dobhie, I take to be a familiar use of Dabby, 
a personal name which I hav before explaind as originally Old Hobby, 
a pet name of Hobby or Hob (see Transactions for 1893, xxiv. 130). 
So Dob from Old Hob; see above. Hob is also applied, as we shal 
see, to a goblin of the same kind : as well as to the Imp otherwise 
cald Jack with the lantern; and Hobby also recurs in the latter use. 
Dobby, a stupid person (Halliwell), is an other use of the same 
personal name. 

That this etymology is probable wil appear not only from a com- 
parison of the uses of Hob and Hobby, but also from a comparison of 
the uses of Dick, Dicken, Dickens, similarly related to old, and of the 
numerous names of the devil beginning with that adjectiv. 

The ideas respecting ‘ dobbies^ are the same as are held in Scotland with 
respect to ‘brownies.’ Though naturally lazy, they are said to make, 
in cases of trouble and difficulty, incredible exertions for the advantage 
of the family; as, to stack all the hay, or house the whole crop of corn, 
in one night. The farmers’ horses are left to rest, and stags, or other 
wild animals, are supposed to fulfil the orders of the demon. Some of 
the dobbies are contented to stay in outhouses with the cattle, but others 
will only dwell among human beings. The latter are thought to be 
fond of heat, but when the hearth cools, it is said, they frisk and racket 
about the house, greatly disturbing the inmates. If the family should 
remove with the expectation of finding a more peaceable mansion, their 
hopes would be frustrated, for we are informed that the dobbj^^ being 
attached to the persons, not to place, would remove also, and commence 
his revels in the new habitation. 

The dobbies residing in lone granges, or barns, and near antiquated towers, 
bridges, &c., have a character imputed to them different from that of the 
house-demons. Benighted travellers are thought to be much endangered 
by passing their haunts : for, as grave legends assure us, an angry sprite 
will sometimes jump behind a horseman, and compress him so tightly 
that he either perishes before he can reach his home, or falls into some 
lingering and direful malady. 

1811 WiLLAN, Ancient Words used m the West Riding of Yorkshire^ 
in Arckcpologia, 1814, 17 : 138-167 (E.D.S., 1873, p. 80; also 
Sternberg, Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamptonshire^ p. 1 93). 

A pleasant description of the dobbies is given by Irving. It is not 
an American subject, but then Irving, as Englishmen used to say, in 
order to explain the phenomenon of an agreeable style in an American 
writer, was merely an Englishman who happend to be born in 
America. 
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'The parson assures me that many of the peasantry ' believe in household 
goblins called Dobbies^ which live about particular farms and houses, in 
the same way that Robin Good Fellow did of old. Sometimes they 
haunt the barns and outhouses; and now and then will assist the farmer 
wonderfully, by getting in all his hay and corn in a single night. In 
general, however, they prefer to live within doors, and are fond of 
keeping about the great hearths, and basking at night, after the family 
have gone to bed, by the glowing embers. . . . But besides these 
household there are others of a more gloomy and unsocial 

nature; that keep about lonely barns, at a distance from any dwelling 
house; or about ruins, and old bridges. These are full of mischievous 
and often malignant tricks; and are fond of playing pranks upon 
benighted travelers. . . , Of the household . . . it is remarked 

that they keep with certain families, and follow them wherever they 
remove. Bracebridge Hail^\\, 

The Craven dobbus resemble the Northamptonshire fairies in the custom 
of visiting the cottage hearth. 

1851 Sternberg, Dialect and Folk-lore of Norihamptonskire^ p. 193, 

Ghosts! Eigh, me lad, we’ve hed plenty on ’em i’ Forness, but we’d 
anudder neelim for ’em; we’ve ol’as co’d em dobbies or freetnins. Here 
about U’ston we’d t’ Plunton Ho’ dobby,, Swartmoor Ho’ dobby^ Aid 
Ho’ dobby^ Lebby Beck dobby, t’ Swing Gate dobby^ an’ we had t’ King’s 
Arms dobby, tu. 1867 J. P, Morris, 7 ” Lebby Beck Dobby, p, 3 

(1875 Nodal and Milner, E.D.S., p. 107). 

Dobby i a ghost; lit. a stupid. See Dobbie in Jamieson’s Scottish Diet. 

1875 Nodal and Milner, Lans, GIobs,, E.D.S., p. 107. 

In mere literary mention or allusion dobby does not often appear. 

He understood Greek, Latin and Hebrew; and therefore, according to the 
apprehension, and in the phrase of his brother Wilfred, needed not to 
care for ghaist or barghaist, devil or dobbie. 

1818 Scott, Rob Roy^ ch. 14 (1863, p. 107). 

7. Friar. The Friar is Friar Rush ; Milton givs him a lantern, 
as if he were Jack with the lantern. See Jack with the Lantern. 

She was pincht and pull’d, she sed, 

KnOi\i^\)y Friar's lantern 

Tell how the drudging Goblin sweat 

To earn his Cream Bowl duly set. 

1645 Milton, (1891), L 103-6. 

8. Friar Rush. The history of Friar Rush is or was wel known. 
It was told in quarto in 1620, and in other styles before. Friar Rush 
was a merry devi^ of the kindred of Robin Goodfellow and Puck. 

Frier Rush was for all the world such another fellow as this Hudgin, and 
brought up even in the same schoole; to wit, in a kitchen; in so much 
as the selfe same tale is written of the one as of the other, concerning 
the skullian, which is Said to have been slaine, &c. For the reading 
whereof I referre you to Frier Rush his storie, or else to John Wierus, 
De preestigiis deemonum. 

1584 R. Scot, Discourse upon diveh and spirits^ ch. 21 (app. to Dis- 
coverie of witchcrafts repr. 1886, p. 438; ed. 1651, p. 374). 
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g. (i) Gill Burnt-tail, an other name for the Will of the wisp or 
Jack with the lantern. Jack and Gill wer old companions. 

Willwiththewispe, or Cy ,0,0 „ 

1654 Gayton, Festvaoas Notes, p. 97 (Nares, 1858, p. 302). 

10. (2) G illian fl Burnt-tail, the same as Gill Burnt-fail. 

An ignis fatuus, an exhalation a.xiA Gillion a burnt taile, or Will with the 
wispe. 1654 Gayton, Festivous Notes, p. 268 (Nares, 1858, p. 362). 

11. Goblin, a demon, often of a friendly disposition. 

Goblin, formerly also gobblin, gobline, gobling,yD^. gobelin, gobelyn, 
from O.F. gobelin, F. gobelin, goblin, perversely goguelin ; Bret, gobilin 
(1851 Corblet, Glossaire du patois picard,^. 427; 1851 Diefenbach, 
wiir/w-toyt, 1: 150) ; M.L. reflex 

This ludicrous fairy [the Welsh Bwbach] is in France represented by the 

robelin. Mothers threaten children with him. Le vous man- 

gera, le gobelin vous emportera.’ 1880 SlKES, Bniish Goblins, p J 2 . 

olmon efirn, quern de Dianae fano expuht, adhuc 

& in variis frequenter formis apparens, nemmem ledit. Ilunc vulgus 

^'°^^^”a”i” 4 'iPoi 4 DERlCUS VlTALls, 2%'rr<iW« (in Ducange, 1762, 2:499)- 

The origin of goblin, ox of its Old French original, has been vari- 

ously stated : . . 

(1) From MX. cobaitis, covalus, Gr. Ko^aXo?, a malignant ^spirit, 

a rogue. So Scheler (1888). This implies a derivativ ^cobalmus, 
alterd through Rom. to gobelinus. Wharton {Etyma Graeca, 1890, 
p. 71) associates goblin with Gr. “ x^/ 35 Xos, rogue,” as well as with 

Eng. gabble, gibberish, gibe, jabber. 

(2) From G. kobold (whether this be derived from M.L. cobalus, 
as Scheler and others say, or from an other source). So Mmsheu 
1617 (inter alia); Keightley, Fairy mythology, 2 : 297, «• lo get 
O.F. gobelin from kobold, M.H.G. kobolt, requires sustamd effort. 

(3) From W. coblyn, a “sprite, goblin” (1866 Spurrell, p. 7 )• 

But W. coblyn is also, and apparently first, a “thumper, pec er ; 
compare ^‘'coblyn y coed, woodpecker”; connect^ with 
thump” (Spurrell, l.c.-, similarly, Owen, 1793)- sense gobhn 

may be due to confusion with the English word, and the legend 
of the mine-goblins called ‘ Knockers.’ 

( 4 ) From F. gober, devour. 
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(5) From the Ghibellines of medieval Italy. From the Guelfs 
came the elves. Grown men entertaind this fancy. 

Goblin^ G. Gobelin . . . Aut potius vt placet Thomafio in fua animad- 
nerfione de Italia: vbl dicit hoc vucabulum Goblin prouenire ex 
Guibellinis & Guelfis, duabus Italiae factionibus : quarum folum nomi- 
nando pauor incutiebatur pueris, &c. M, Thomas faith, that this word 
Goblin comes from that famous faction of the Guibellines and Guelfes 
of Italic, the names whereof strooke a terrour into their children, as the 
name of Goblin and Hobgoblin among English Infants. N\. Hobgoblin. 

1617 MiNSHEU, lines 3-8. 

Goblins . . , Elves and GoblinSy q. d. Guelfs and Ghibelins, quibus olim 
terribilifrimis nominibus infantes territare folebant nutrices: Sic Prse- 
ceptor meus, fed eft mera conjectura. 

1671 Skinner, Etym. ling. Anglicana;. 

(6) From Oberon. The ^ was prefixt, as Skinner would say, 

propter euphoniam/' We shal find Oberon lugd in also to explain 

Hob. 

Goblins . , . Minshew . . . deflectit h verbo Fr. G. Gober . . . vel ab 
Oberone^ Dsemonum terreftrium (i,e.) Dryaclum, Oreadum & Faunorum, 
nobis Fay riorum, Rege. Etym. ling. Anglic ana. 

But Minsheu (1617) does not propound the etymology Oberone. 

(7) From gobkt — because the goblin shakes ’em. 

Pere rAbbe intimates that the goblin gets his name from shaking the 
goblets and other vessels.” 

Fairy Mylhology, 2. 

Goblin occurs, but not often, in M.E. I find three examples : 

Sathanas huere syre Seyde on his sawe 

Gobelyn made his gerner Of gromene mawe. 
f 1300 Political songs of England, ed. Wright, Camden Soc., 1839, p. 238. 

Of an arowe fliynge in the dai, of a [om. in i m3.] gobelyn goynge in derk- 
nessis [earlier text fro the nede goende in dercnessis thur3] ; of a sail- 
ing, and a myddai feend. r 1388 WiCLiF, /I t. 90 : 6 (Purv.). 

This in translation of the Vulgate : 

A sagitta volante in die, a negotio peramhtdante in tenebris : ab incursu, 
et daemonio meridiano. 

Biblia sacra vulg. Ps, 90: 6, ed. Romce, 1861, p. 369. 

In the English version of 1605 : 

Nor of the pestilence that walketh in darkenes, nor of the plague that 
destroyeth at noone day, ps. 91 : 6. 

Goblin occurs once in the M.E. glosses. 

Ravus, a thrusse, a gohelyne. 

c 1460 Medulla grammatice (in Prompt. Parv. 1865, p. 491, note). 

The only description of goblins I hav found in M.E. is the follow- 
ing. They ar placed in the land of Poitou. 
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We haue tbenne herd sey and telle of our auncyents, that in manye partes 
of the sayd land of Poytow haue ben shewed vnto many oon right famyl- 
erly many manyeres of things the which som called Gobelyns, the other 
Fayrees, and the other bonnes dames or good ladyes; and they goo by 
nyght tyme and entre within the houses without opnyng or brekyng of 
ony doore, and take & bere somtyme with them the children out of their 
cradelles, and somtyme they turne them out of theyre wit, and somtyme 
they brenne & Roste them before he fyre, and whan they departe fro 
them they leue them as hoole as they were before, and som gyvu grette 
happe & Fortune in this world. 

€ 1500 Chronicle of Melusine, ms. quoted by Skeat, Pref. to 
Rom. of Parlenay yXW, 

Larua . . . 2. goblin ... 15 ^5 Cooper, Thesaurus, 

Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions; fhorten vp their finewes 
With aged Cramps. 

1623 Shakespeare, 4:1 (pi p. 16). 

Shakespeare uses goblin also in the sense of a ghost, that is, " the 
spirit of one ded.’ 

Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin damn’d ... 

Be thy euents [intents] wicked or charitable ... 

1623 Shakespeare, 1 14 (F^ p. 257). 

Goblines, Siet Hohgoblines, 1648 Hexham, Eng,' Nether dutch Diet. 

A goblin which manifests itself to the human eye, it seems to me, becomes 
natural, by bowing before the natural laws which rule in optics. 

1880 Sikes, British Goblins, p. 248. 

But it is the mind’s eye — we wil call it mind — to which goblins 
manifest themselvs. See Hob Goblin. 

12 , Goggie, usually cald 6^4/ Goggie, z goblin of woods and 
orchards, invoked to deter children from stealing the fruit. The 
same function was performd by Melsh Dick (see Dick). 

Go^ie (gaog*i); Awd Goggie, W., a hobgoblin, who haunts woods and 
orchards, and is made use of as a protector of the fruit, children being 
told that if they go near such a tree * Awd Goggie is seer to get em.’ 

1877 Ross, Stead, and H olderness, Holderness Gloss. ( E. D.S.) , p. 68. 

13. Good Fellow, written also goodTellow and goodfellow (in Robin 
Goodfellow), a friendly or euphemistic name for a goblin of the 
house, such as Lob Lie-by-the-fire, or the spirit cald especially Robin 
Goodfellow, For further remarks and additional quotations, see 
Robin Goodfellow. 

The following quotation alludes to the household goblin who 
works while the family is asleep: 

Cornelius Tacitus [marg. Cor. Jhf ,, 1, 12] telles a merry tale ... of a 
good-fellow-Mke Hercules, whom the Parthians worf hipped. This kind- 
hearted god warned his Priefts in a dreame, that neere to his Temple 
they fhould fet horfes ready furnifhed for hunting, which they doe, 
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iading them with quiuers full of arrovves. Thefe after much running vp 
and dovvne the forreft, returne home at night blowing and breathleffe, 
their quiuers being emptied. And Hercules (no nigard of his venifun) 
acquainteth the Priefts at night by another vifion with all his difport, 
what woods he hath raunged, and the places of his game. They fearch- 
ing the places, find the flain beafts. 

1613 PURCHAS, Pilgrimage^ IV. iii. 299. 

Hercules as Robin Goodfellow 1 This is not at all the usual 
Ercies vein.” 

The following quotation refers to Lob Lie-by-the-fire. 

And John Broom’s curiosity was never quenched about the rough hairy 
Good-fellow who worked at night that others might be idle by day, and 
who was sometimes caught at his hard-earned nap lying, like a great 
hurgin bear,” where the boy loved to lie himself, before the fire on this 
very hearth. 

1873 Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Loh Lie-by-ike-fire (18. ., n. d.), p. 50. 

The sometimes sinister subaudition in the term Good Fellow may 
be perceivd by the following : 

Showing what base and unclean acts have been committed ... by one 
Popham, well knowen to be a good fellow. 

1648 Gage, New Survey of the IVesl-Indias, p. 203. 

14, <jU3^rash, a goblin or specter. 

This singular word is given, usually in the spelling gytrash^ as a 
provincial term for ‘‘a spirit, or ghost” (Halliwell). 

Guy-irask. An evil spirit, a ghost, a pad-foot, 

1S28 [Carr], Craven Gloss, i : 202. 

Gyirash. A spirit, or ghost. Craven. 

1846 Halliwell. (Whence in 1857 Wright.) 

The word is in literature; for Jane Eyre ” is so regarded : 

The din was on the causeway. A horse was coming ... As this horse 
approached, and as I watched for it to appear through the dusk, I 
remembered certain of Bessie’s tales, wherein figured a North-of- England 
spirit, called a “ GytrasA,” which, in the form of horse, mule, or large 
dog, haunted solitary ways, and sometimes came upon belated travellers, 
as this horse was now coming upon me. It was very near, but not yet 
in sight; when, in addition to the tramp, tramp, I beard a rush under 
the hedge, and close down by the hazel stems glided a great dog, whose 
black and white color made him a distinct object against the trees. It 
was exactly one mask of Bessie’s Gyirash — a lion-like creature with 
long hair and a huge head; it passed me, however, quietly enough, not 
staying to look up, with strange pretercanine eyes, in my face, as I 
' half expected it would. The horse followed — a tall steed and on its 
back a rider. The inan, the human being, broke the spell at once. 
Nobody ever rode the Gyirash, It was always alone ; and goblins, to 
my notions, though they might tenant the dumb carcases of beasts, 

,i could scarcely covet shelter in the commonplace human form. No 
Gyirash was, oily e traveller taking the short cut to Millcote. 

'■ ■ i847€.’BRONTt, ch. 12 (i8. p. 124), 
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No one, so- far as I know, has recorded any views as to ■ the origin ' 
of this word. Yet one need not go far for a view. One of the most ■ 
ingenious methods in etymology is to take the word as it stands to 
stand for what it professes. Apply this method to guy trash or .gyirash. 
It is evidently a compound. Of what? Of Guy or Gy^ in M.E. Gy^ 
and trash. What trash? There ar several words of this form in 
the dictionaries, but none apply. But in this paper an other trash is 
recorded for an other reason ; and it applies. Trash is the name of 
a particular kind of specter. It is a variant of trush for thrush^ and 
that is a variant of thurse^ a goblin \ as is fully set forth in this paper 
under Thurse. Hence guytrash^ gytrash^ is Guy- Trask f psiVsHM to 
Hah- Trush, Hob-Thrush for Hob- Thurse, as I explain under these 
forms. 

But what is this spirit cdiid Guy ox Gy? I was at a loss to tel, 
until I lighted upon a mention by Dunbar and Lyndesay, Scottish 
poets of the i6th century, of *'the spreit of Gy” and ‘^the gaist 
of Gye.” 

The larbar lukis of thy lang lene craig, 

Thy pure pynit thrott, peilit and owt of ply, 

Thy fkoldirt fkin, hewd lyk ane saffrone bag, 

Garris men difpyt thar flefche, thow Spreit of Gy. 

1508 Dunbar, The Fly ting (Poems, ed. Laing, 1834, 2:71). 
And vit gif this be not I I wait it is the spreit of Gy, 

Or ellis fle be the sky, And lycht as the lynd. 

1568 Lyndesay, Ane littill in ter hide of the Droichis 
part of the play (Bannatyne poems, 1770, p. 219), 

In Lyndesay’s Dreme ” he describes how he put himself in 
grotesque disguises to amuse the infant prince who became James V : 

And sumtyme lyke ane feind, transfegnrate, 

And sumtyme lyke the gaist of gye [Guy, Jam. 1808], 

In diuers formis, oft tymes, di^hgurate, 

And sumtyme, dissagyist ful pleasandlye. 

1552 Lyndesay, Dreme (E.E,T.S.), i: 15. 

One might suppose that this ‘spirit of Guy' refers to Guy of 
Warwick, the hero of many legends — almost a “solar myth.” But 
I do not recall any mention of Guy's ghost in the legends concerning * 
him. Laing, in his glossary to Dunbar, enters “ Gy, Sir Guy, of 
Romance.” 

The term guy-trash came to lose all reference to a particular 
spirit, and was applied to any apparition of terror ; and then by 
mixture of fables, was imagind. as an equine or a canine goblin, as 
in “Jane Eyre.” . - - ' --n ^ '' - , 
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The word guy, meaning *'any strange looking individual/’ an 
awkwardly drest person, '' a fright/’ is regarded as an allusion to the 
effigy of Guy Fawkes, formerly carried about by boys on the fifth of 
November. I suppose this is true; but it may be that the fading 
spreit of Gy/’ the Gytrash, is also present in this use of guy, 

15. Hob, a rural spirit or goblin, cald also Hobgohlin, See Hob 
Goblin, below. 

'Fhis is simply the rustic name Hob, used like other names of the 
same homely sort, as a friendly name for the countryside goblins. 
This combination, a piece of rude familiarity used to cover up uncer- 
tainty or fear, is quite in keeping with the rustical mind of England ; 
and the proofs which appear in the quotations given below, and the 
similar names enumerated in this paper, ar hardly needed to confirm 
the etymology. See especially Dob, Dobby, Hobgoblin. 

Hob, as a person’s name, is generally explaind as a ^ nickname ’ for 
Robert. I hav explaind the process of the change in an other paper 
(Transaciions for 1893, xxiv. iio-ii, 115) thus: Robert was 
shortend to Rob hj detachment of the supposed suffix -ert; Rob in 
the frequent household phrases our Rob, your Rob became by fusion 
of the adjacent r’s, and this by conformity with other names 
was aspirated though stil actually pronounced, by the unaspiring 
multitude, 'Ob. 

One writer, following Keightley, proposes a pretty and therefore an 
erroneous etymology : 

I look upon the usual derivation of Rob as mistaken, if not absurd. . . No 
doubt Hobble, Hob, is the short for Halbert; but has it actually and 
popularly been the short for Robert ? It seems much more likely that 
just as Oberon comes through the intermediate ioxxa. A itber on from 
Alberon (Grimm’s p. 421), so Hob:=^‘‘Ob comes through aub 

(comp. Clevel. Aw/), from alb = elf. 

1867 Atkinson, Gloss. Cleveland dial. p. 263. • 

But Oberon, Auberon is to Englishmen a mere book- fairy, never 
heard of. 

Hob occurs as the name of a particular spirit, one of those who 
figured in the egregious popish impostures ” exposed by Harsnet. 

Hob. 1603 Harsnet, Declaration of egregious popish impostures, 

ch. lo (in N. Q. (1859), 2d ser. 7: 144). 

It became a general appellativ for any goblin, elf, or domestic spirit. 

From elves, hobs and fairies That trouble our dairies. 

1639 Beaumont and Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. 6 iShe/f. gloss.). 
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Hob. The appellation of a spirit, or being of elf-nature, who miisl once 
have occupied a prominent place in the belief or popular faith of the 
people of the district. [A long note follows, partly quoted below.] 

1867 Atkinson, p. 262. 

These hobs haunted caves, holes, crofts, fields, and other special 
places, which came to be known accordingly, Hab'^s Cave^ Hob- 
croft^ Hob-field, Hob-yard. It was so likewise with Hob-Thurst, Hob- 
Hurst, and lliurse ; see these in their order. And see Dohse's Weil, 
under Dob. Some places so named may hav been named from 
persons ; but the goblin origin of others is beyond dout. 

(1) Hob's cave. 

Hob's Cave SLt Mulgrave. 1867 Atkinson, Gloss. Cleveland dial. 262. 

(2) Hob-croft. 

Hob croft (arable) lying betweene Granamoore . . . Hob croft house [m 
Bradlield]. 1637 Harrison, Survejf of Sheffield (in Addy, 

S/ieffielcl gloss. 1888, p. 1 09). 

There is a lane in Mobberley called Hobcroft Lane, and several adjacent 
fields called the Hobcrofts. 

1886 Holland, Cheshire gloss. (E.D.S.)» p- 

(3) Hob-field. 

Hob field. II ecord Skejfield gloss. 

1888), p. 315. 

Hob feildXdSit. 1649 Record quoted in Addy, /. c. 

(4) Hob-hole. 

Item an intacke called Hobh Hoyle lying in Sheffield soake. 

16^^ Survey of Sheffield Sheffield gloss. 

Hob Hoyle, in Bradfield. 188S Addy, l.c. (referring to the above). 

Here hoyle is a dialectal variant of hole. 

Probably, like the nisses of popular faith in Denmark, there were many 
Hobs, each with a < local habitation ’ and a local * name.’ Thus there 
is a Hob Hole at Runswick, a Hob Hole near Kempswithen, a Hob's 
Cave at Mulgrave, Hobt'rush Rook on the Farndaie Moors, and so on. 

1867 Atkinson, Gloss. Cleveland dial. p. 262. 

(5) ^Hob-house. The existence of a word ^Hob-house, equivalent 
to Hob-hole, is indicated by the surname Hobhouse, and the analogy 
of the equivalent terms Thurse-house and Thurse-hole. See under 
Thurse. 

(6) Hob-yard. 

Hobb-yeard. 1649 Record quoted in Addy, Sheffield gloss. 

(E.D.S. j888 ), p. 315. 

That it was common to associate such spirits with yards and fields 
is curiously proved by a story told by Dr. Henry More in a letter to 
the credulous Joseph Glanvil, concerning a man said by More to be 
of a skeptical mind, who, on receiving, in his own house, a blow from 
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an imseen hand, at once went out into the yard and next field,” to 
look there for the spirit which, as this skeptical man believd, had 
delt the blow. 

Bot this he told ' me, ' when he did fo^ much as think of it, while his 
Servant was palling off his Boots in the Hall, fome invifible Hand gave 
him fuch a clap upon the Back that it made all ring again. So thought 
he, now I am invited to the converfe of fome Spirit; and therefore fo 
foon as his Boots were off and His Shoes on, out goes he into the Yard 
and next Field, to find out the Spirit that had given him this familiar 
clap on the back but found none, neither in the Yard nor Field next to it. 

^2 1689 H. More to Glanvil, in Glanvil’s 
triumphatus (1689), p. 24. 

Some hobs, on the other hand, in sted of giving a name to their 
place of haunt, took their name from it, just like a medieval person 
or a modern Scottish laird — Robert of Gloucester, Robert of Briinne, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Nassington, Drumthwacket of that 
ilk. There was a spirit of some fame known as ^iHob of Runswick,” 

Hob of Runswick. A hobgoblin haunting Flobholes, a cave in the cliff at 
Runswick, a fishing village near Whitby. He was famous for curing 
children of the hooping-cough or kin cough, when thus invoked by 
those who took them in — 

** Hob hole hob ! my bairn’s gotten t’kin cough, 

Tak ’t off, tak ’t on.” 

1855 [Robinson], Whitby glo!>s. p. 83. 

The author repeats this in a different way, in a later edition 
(E.D.S. 1876, pref. p. xii). The same statement is made by Atkin- 
son, Gloss. Cleveland dial. (1867), p. 262. 

There was a Hob at Hart Hall : 

Hoh at Hart Hall, in Glaisdale, was, as the legend bears, a farm-spirit 
‘of all work,’ thrashing, winnowing, stamping the bigg, leading, &c. 
Like the rest of the tribe who ever came under mortal eye, he u as 
without clothes — nak’t — and having had a Harding-smock \_read 
harden smock] made and placed for him, after a few moments of — it 
would seem ill-pleased — inspection, he was heard to say, — 

“Gin Hob mun hae nowght but a hardin’ hamp, 

Fled! come nae roair hovvther to berry nor stamp.” 

: . 1867 Atkinson, Gloss. Cleveland dial. p. 263. 

The same Hob, identified by his poetical skil, is '^unearthed” by 
an other writer : 

And we also get a report of a grumbling north country goblin. The Vicar 
of Danby writes : “ I have ac^toOy unearthed o. Hob. He is localized 
to a farmhouse in tfee parish, though not in the township of Danby, and 
^ the old rhyme turns up among the folks that could by no possibility 

" * ' y ’ have seen if,’ of as m- print 

’ -‘*1 ‘ Gill, hSe''i#W3^ht-but Harding hamp, 

-J 1. 9!^ n^^mair to .hcrrj nor stamp.’ ” 

,, ^ /he northern eoun/m, p, 264. 

^ 1892, p. 179.) ^ 
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A Ycrlvshire Hob or Hobtbrush was attached to the family residing at 
Stmiit Hall, near Reeth, and used to churn, make up lires, and so on, 
until the mistress, pitying his forlorn condition, provided him with a 
hat and cloak, he exclaimed — * 

“ Ha! a cap and a hood, 

Hob’ll never do mair good.” 

And has never been seen since. 1879 Henderson, /. r. 

This Hob, a goblin, or an image of a goblin in some grotesque 
form, is probably present, unrecognized, in a phrase used in some 
parts of the United States. ‘*To play Hob’’ is to raise the devil,” 
to raise Cain,” to create confusion and cause damage. The phrase 
is also used, within my personal knowledge, in sarcastic negation. 
A boy brags of what he is going to do. /'You’ll play Hob/’ answers 
his skeptical opponent, meaning ^ You can’t do it.’ I do not remem- 
ber to hav seen these uses meiitiond in the books. 

That there was once an actual playing of Hob ” appears from 
the following : 

Okl-//^A A Cheshire custom. It consists of carrying a dead horse’s 
head, covered with a sheet, to frighten people. 

1847 Halli WELL, p. 587. (‘Similar entry in Leigh, Cheshire gloss^ 
1877, and Holland, Cheshire gloss. (E.D.S. 1886), p. 246.) 

I suppose this referd at first to a goblin cald *^ 01 d Hob,” and 
fancied to appear in the form of a horse, or with a horse’s head. 
Goblins in such shape ar frequent in folklore. In some cases the 
association with a horse (or dog, or other animal) has arisen from a 
popular etymology, or some other blunder. See Guytrash, Trash. 

Hob enters into a good many phrase-names for goblins or spirits, 
either (i) as the first or “Christian” name, put before a descriptiv 
surname, the two being in present use written in junction (e.g. 
Hob-goblm) or in union {Hobgoblbi)^ but originally separate {Hob 
Goblin) \ or (2) as the principal name followd by a prepositional 
adjunct (e.g. Hob of the lantern), the latter being often reduced by 
ellipsis or contraction. 

These phrase-names with Hob ar given below, the two classes by 
themselvs, with the original forms, each in their alphabetic order, 
with the variations following in adjusted order. 

16. Hob Goblin, hob-goblin, hobgoblin, a spirit, usually of terror : a 
familiar equivalent for goblin. Other forms hav been hohgobhhn, 
hobgobline, hobbegoblyn, and by perversion hobgobling and hopgohlin. 
This name was at first two words, Hob Goblin, being the familiar 
name Hob, applied, dike other household names, as a “Christian” 
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name to a mischievous spirit, and made definit by the generic term 
or surname Goblin. Its formation is like \\idX Qi Hob Miller, Piers 
Plowman;' John Carter, Dick Smith, Tom Taylor. Names of similar 
formation applied to m: Hodge Poker, Toin Poker, and others 

mentiond below. 

The binominal term was extended to any goblin or imp, and was 
then written in union as one word, hobgoblin; Now the first element 
is not felt to be significant. Indeed, few know the etymology. 

The fact iho-t Hob in Hobgoblin is in some way connected with 
Rob or Robin is crudely stated by Minsheu and his line, Skinner, 
Phillips, Bailey. 

Hobgoblins, Night- walking fpirits, quafi Mbgoblms, Robm good fiiioto, . . . 

'1617 Minsheu. 

An other etymology draws Hobgoblin, without specifying the simple 
Hob, from the name of the fairy Oberon. See quotation from Skinner 
above, and the quotation from Atkinson under Hob. 

An other jump at the etymology was made when hob- was “ cor- 
rected ” to hop-. This was done by Hexham, Tyrwhitt, and Jamieson. 

Drol, a Bugbeare, or a Hopgoblin. 

164S (and 1658) Hexham, Nether dutch and Eng. diet. 

This is such a prank as our hob or hop-goblin used to play. 

a i786TYRWHnT (quoted in 1828T. K[eightley], Fauy mythology Si. 121]. 

Hopgohlin. 1^8 Jamiesoh, s.vv. bogill, bogill-bo, and elsewhere. [In 
edd. iSjS^and 1879-82 changed to hobgoblin.'] 

A recent writer draws the ‘hop* notion from Welsh ground, and 
adds a new etymology, which has the merit of simplicity — hob, sug- 
gesting the hearth, S goblin. 

In the English hobgoblin we have a word apparently derived from the 
Welsh hob, to hop, zxiCi cQblyn, a goblin, v’hich presents a hopping goblin 
to the mind, and suggests the Pwca (with which the Bwbach is also 
confused in the popular fancy at times), but should mean in English 
simply the goblin of the hob, or household fairy. 

1880 Sikes, B^dtish Goblins, p. 32. 

Spenser seems to hav dreamd at the etymology of hobgoblin, and 
to hav given it up. It would hav been wel if he had shown equal 
diffidence in other philological attempts. 

Ne let hob Goblins, names whose sence we see not. 

Fray us with things that be not. 

1^95 Spenser, Epithalamium (Wks. 1886), 1 . 341. 

The use of Hobgoblin must hav begun before the year 1500, but 
the earliest instance I;bav found is of the year 1530, and happens 
to present the form hobgoblifig. 

,, 153Q Paesgrave, p. 231. 
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In the next mtnMon Hobgoblin is individual, as in Scot and Shake- 
speare, soon to be cited : 

Our faythfull Secretaryes, Hobgoblyn and Blooddybone. 

^ 1550 (Collier), 13. bloody 'bmus.\ 

About the same time Hobgoblin enters the English-Latindictionaries : 

Spiryte called a hagge, a hobbegoblyn, which appeareth in the night. 
Larua, lemur. 1552 Huloet, Abecedaritmt. {C.A. p. 321.) 

The next mention is in Reginald Scot’s polemic, Hobgoblin 
is individual, and in the past tense. 

And know you this by the waie, that heretofore Robin goodfellow and 
Hob gobblin were as terrible, and also as credible to the people, as hags 
and witches be now. 1584 R. Scot, bk. 7, 

ch. 2 (1886, p. 105; 1651, p. 97). 

Tom thombe, Tom tumbler, boneles. 

1584 R. Scot, Discoverie of witchcraft^ bk. 7, 
ch. 15 (1886, p. 122; 1651, p. iI2). 

Hobgoblin appears often in Florio (1598) and Cotgrave (1611). 

Fantasma, a ghost, a hag, a robin good-fellow, a hobgoblin, a sprite, a iade, 
the riding hagge, or mare. 

1598 Florio. {Also s,vv. phantasma, lo^rna, scazza 7 nbrei!oi) 
Herbaut, The name of a merrie Diuell, or Hobgoblm, that appeared most 
commonly on horsebacke. 

1 61 1 Cotgrave. {Also s,vv. esprit foiet, ^nassoj'et.) 

In Shakespeare Hobgoblin is made individual, and identified with 
who is likewise made individual : 

Tbofe that call you, and fweet Pucke, 

You do their worke, and they fhall baue good lucke. 

1623 Shakespeare, Af.H.D. 2:1 (F^ p. 148), 
Crier make the Fairy Dyes. 

■ 1623 Shakespeare, A/. JF". fF. 2 : 5. 45 (FI p. 59). 
A bigger kind there is of them called with us Hobgoblins and Robin Good- 
fellows, that would, in those superstitious times, grind corn for a mess 
of milk, cut wood, or do any manner of drudgery work. 

1621 Burton, of mc/a?tcho/y, p. 47 (quoted’in 
1S2S T, KJ^eightloy], A'azry 7 ? 7 ytho}ogy, 2 : no). 
Hobgoblings or buggebeares, Bulle-mannen. 1648 Hexham, 

This Opinion, in the benighted Ages of Popery, when Hobgoblins and 
Sprights were in every City and Town and Village, by every Water and 
in every Wood, was very common. 

Antiquities of the common people, do. 10 fvci 
Brand, Observations on popular antiquities, p. 108, 

The next passage is in imitation of Spenser : 

Ne let Hobgoblin, ne the Ponk [read Pouk'] profane 
With Shadowy Glare the Light, and mad the bursting Brain. 

1757 Wm. Thompson, Poems on several occasions, 1:173 
{Af.^ Q. 2d ser. 7 : 746). 

Hobbgoblin. An apparition, fairy^ or spirit N. 1 787 Grose, Prov. gloss. 
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HohgoMin \% now merely a reminiscent literary word, no longer 
heard in the rural speech in which it arose. 

ly* E!oh-gQ% d.xtAuctdiorm of IIobgobiin; a riming disyliable. 

Hob-gobs, iS86 Holland, (E.D.S.), p. i66. 

[See Hob- DROSS, after Hob-thrush.] 

18. Hob Houlard, hob-houlard, hoblwulard, a hobgoblin. This 
term is like Hob Goblin, hobgoblin in form and sense. The second 
element houlard may be the same as the provincial English hnllart, 
a variant of huUet, that is howlet, w^hich has variants uUet, uUerf, 
owkrt, the same as owlet. Hob Houlard would therefore mean ' Hob 
Owl/ a term fit enough for a goblin of the night. Some goblins howld. 

Hobgoblin. A ghost, or fiend. Sometimes termed a Hob/ioulard, 

1847 Halliwell. 

19. etc. *Hob Thurse, *hob-thurse, ^hobthiirse, hobthrush, etc. 

Parallel to Hob Goblin, hobgoblin, and apparently a little earlier in 

date, was used, in the same sense, an other name, "^Hob Thurse, 
later *hob-thurse, hob-thurst, hob-th'ush, and other forms stated below, 
written with or without a hyphen. The forms ar here for the first 
time collected and explaind. 

The original form was a name of two terms, ^Hob Thurse. The 
first term is Hob, the same familiar household name which appears in 
Hob Goblin, hobgoblin. The second term, the “ surname,” is thurse, 
M.E. thurse, thyrse, A.S* hyrs, a giant, a demon. See Thurse in 
alphabetic place further on. Thurse became obsolete, except in a 
few goblin names, where it underwent considerable variation, ’^Hob- 
thurse, Hhurst, Hhruss, -thrust, -thrush, -trusk, -dross, and in two 
such names -trash, namely, in Guy trash and Malkintrash (see these). 

The forms which ^ hob- thurse took ar these; (i) ^ hob- thurse; 
with variation of final to -st (excrescent /), (2) hob-thurst; 

with transposition, (3) hob-thrust; with variation of final to -sh, 
(4) *hob-thursh (not found in print) ; with transposition, (5) hob- 
thmsh; whence, with alteration ol thr- to tr-, (6) hob-trush; with 
further alteration to dr-^ (7) hob-dross. With an irregular change, 
due to interference, it also appears as (9) hob-hurst {Hob Hurst). 
The historical proofs follow. 

20. (i) ^Hob Thurse/ ‘^bob-thurse, the supposed original form. 
Of this, owing, as it seetn^ to me, to the natural absence of record 
of such homely terms at the time of their appearance, I hav found no 
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examples. In late Middle English, when, as we shal soon see, the 
term in one of its forms is actually found, it would hav been normally 
^Hohbe-thyrse. It would be possible, at the period mentiond, for a 
variant to arise, whence the modern Hob-thurst^ as 

next mentiond. ■ 


21. (2) Hob Thurst, Hob-tburst, hobthurst^ a variant oi: Mab 
Thurse, etc. Owing to an early further variation to Hoh-thriist and 
Hob-thrush^ the form Hob- thurst is not actually recorded, so far as 
my quotations go, until 1750, but this late date is certainly a mere 
accident. The form must hav been in use long before. I suppose 
it to hav been existent as early as 1489, at which date the earliest 
instance of the word, in any form, is found, namely, Hobbe Hyrsie. 
This form, which other writers hav not mentiond, I assume to be a 
mistake, in the only place in which it is found {Paston letters^ ed. 
1^72, 3 : 362) for ^ Hobbe Thyrsie. But see Hob Hurst, further on. 

No instances of hob thurst in the plain sense of goblin’ appear. 
All the quotations I hav collected present the deflected sense /a 
stupid, clumsy, or grotesque person.’ 

Both can easily pardon the mistake of this rude writer, nor are at all 
surprised at it as a novelty, that any ignorant rural kobifmrst should call 
the spirit of nature (a thing so much beyond his capacity to judge of) 
a prodigious hobgoblin. 16S2 A n?wia lions on G/anvilUf Sic. 

(Latham, 1882, 1 : 1166). 


The next mention is in a ‘dialect story,” which tells how — 




o feaw seawer lookt felley, weh o within kibbo he had in his hont, slapt 
o soart of a wither meazzilt feast mon sitch o thwang oth^ scawp, ot aw 
varra reecht ogen with ; 

who, recovering from the blow — - 


“ ** startit to his feet . . . un seete oth* black swarfy tyke weh boath 

! neaves, im wautit him o’er into th’ gal keer, full o new drink wortching.” 

Of course, as the reader wil easily conjecture, the man when he 
emerged was a sight to behold : 

... ’Ta’ [t’a] seen heawth’ gobbin wur autert when ot they pood’n him 
eawt: un whot o hobthrust 1819 hobthiirst^ p. 53; ed. 1S62 Pob- 
ihursty p. 53] he lookt weh aw that berm obewt him. 

I 1750 Collier (“Tim Bobbin ”), Lane. dial. 1823, p. 14, 

In recent use the word is defined as an ungainly dunce,” like 
mentiond below. 

“Theau great hobthursty 1854 BamfORD, Dial, of S. Lancashire^ p. 188 
{^JLanc. gloss. E.D.S. 1875, p. 160). 
Hobthursty sh. An ungainly dunce. ‘ 

1875 Nodal and Milner, Lane, gloss. (E.D.S.), p. i6a 
, (With the twK> quotations above.) 
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The form hob-thurst suggested to some writers (Grose 1787, 
Holloway 1839) the etymology exprest by the sophisticated forms 
“Hob o’ t’hurst” (Grose), “ Hob of T’hurst ” (Holloway), that is, 
as they imagind, ‘ Hob of the hurst,’ ‘ Hob of the wood,’ and the 
goblin was accordingly set down as “a spirit, supposed to haunt 
woods only” (Grose), a conjecture turnd by Palmer into an histori- 
cal dogma, “formerly a wood-goblin.” Had these writers been 
aware of the existence of the form Hob Hurst, they would probably 
hav considerd their explanation proved. But there ar difficulties. 
See further under Hob Hurst, below. 

Hob-Thrust^ or rather Hob of T hurst, a spirit supposed to haunt woods 
only, whence its name Hob, Robert, and Hurst, a wood. North. 

1839 Holloway, Ge 7 i. diet, of provincialisms. 


In the next quotation Holloway completes his sophistication, and 
changes in a special application, to Hob o' fhursf. See 

Hob Thrush below. 


Hob o'" fhurst-VKe. Millipedes, probably what we call in the South Wood- 
lice from their living in old wood. North. 1839 Holloway, op. cit. 


22. (3) Hob Thruss. This form, M.E. ^ Hob be Thriisse, a variant, 
with transposition, of Hob Thurse, is evidenced by the following entry, 
where the alphabetic order, as wel as the other manuscripts, requires 
it in sted of the form which appears in the text. Compare Hob-truss, 
and Hob-trush. 

% A Tbrwme, licium (A). 

Hobb Trusse (A Thrzvsse, A), prepes, negocius. A Thrvsche, prepes (A). 

1483 Cath. Angl (E.E.T.S., l88i), p. 387. 

Hobb Trusse, hie prepis, hie negocius. 

1483 CatJi. Anjl., quoted by Way, Prompt, Parv. 1865, p. 491, note. 

23. (4) Hob Thrust, Hob-thrust, hob thrust, a variant of Hob 
Thruss, with the common stop t It is a familiar form in present 
dialectal use. Compare Hob Thurst. 

Hohthrust, or rather Hob f hurst. A fpirit fupposed to haunt woods 

, only. Niorth"]. 1787 Grose, Prov. gloss, (additions ar in ed. 1790). 

: As to the false second form see before. 

Hohthrust, a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks. In some farm- 
houses a cock and bi^con are broiled on Fassens Eve (Shrove I'uesday) ; 
and if any person neglect to eat heartily of this food, Hobthrust is sure 
to amuse himself at night by cramming him up to the mouth with bi^cg- 
chaff. According -to Grose he is supposed to haunt woods only: Hob 
o" f hurst , ... 1825 Brockett, North Country words, pp. 97, 98. 
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Hob-ihriist^ a good-natured goblin wbo assists servant-maids in their early 
morning Avork. . . . Called also hobihritsh. This is Milton’s ‘lubber 
fiend ’ in V Allegro, 

1877 Ross, SrEAD, and Holderness, Holdernes^ gloss. SI) , p. 76. 

ffob Thrust, a satyr, goblin; a being only half human. When a man 
boasts of being a good workman, as of the great number of things he 
can make in a day, someone will say, ‘Ah, tha can mak’ ’em faster nor 
7 can throw shoes out o’ t’ window.’ 

1891 Addy, Suppl. to Sheffield gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 29. 

The added sense ^ a stupid fellow,' parallel to Iwhthurst in a 
like sense (see before), is indicated by the use of Mbihrust in 
one version of the quotation from Collier under Hob-thurst, and 
by the obvious sophistication gob thru st b. stupid fellow” (1847 
Halliweli). 

24. (5) Hob Thrtisb, Hob-tbrusb, hebtkrush, a variant of ^Hob 
Thruss, with the common weakening of -ss to -sh. It is also found 
in present dialectal use. The form thrush itself is more than four 
hundred years old. See Thrush. 

Loup-garou; m. A mankind Wolfe . . . also a Hobgoblin, 

Robin-good-fellow; also a night-walker or flie-light; one that's never 
feene but by Owle-light. 1611 Goto rave. 

Lutin: m. A Goblin, Robin-good-fellow, Hob-ihrush ; a spirit which plays 
reakes in mens houses anights. i 6u CoTGKAVt:^ 

If he be no hobAhrusk, nor no Robin Goodfellow, I could finde with all 
my heart to sip up a sillybub with him. 

7 hvo Lancashire lovers, 222. (H.) 

Hobihrush. An hobgoblin, called fometimes Robin Goodfellow. Norik, 
Sqq Llobihrust, i^go GViOSE^ Prov. gloss, (Not in first ed. 1787.) 

A Yorkshire Hob or Hob-thrush, 

1879 Henderson, Folklore of norther 7 t coujiiies, p. 264 . (quoted in 
Northall, Eng. folk-rhymes, p. 179). (See the full quotation 
under Hobl) 

Hobthrush, a local boggle. “The kobthrnsk of Elsdon Moat” was a 
browney or sprite who performed drudgery of all kinds during the night 
season. 1893 Heslop, Northumberland words (E.D.S.), 2 : 381. 

Hob-tkrush-louse, Millepes. 1828 [Carr], Craven gloss. l : 230. 

The millipes is called the Hob-thrush-louse. 

1842 Halliwell, (See quotation 1839 Holloway, above.) 

25. (6) Hob Truss. This is a further variant of Hob Thiirse, being 
Hob Thruss with thr- reduced to -tr. While in the entry to be quoted 
the alphabetic order requires Hobb Thrusse^ there is reason to believ 
that the Hobb Trusse which appears was a genuin variant, tho not 
originally so written in this place. Compare Hobtrush and Hob- 
dross. 

Hobb Trusse (A Thrwsse, A), prepes, negocius. 

A Ihrvscke, prepes (A), , AngL (E.E.T.S., iSSi), p. 387. 
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26. (7) hobtrush. An other existent dialectal form. 

Hobirusk^ a word occurring in the designations Hobtmsh or Obtrush Rook 
(a tumulus on the Farndale Moors), and Hobtriuh Hob a being once 
held to frequent a certain cave in the Mulgrave Woods, and wont to be 
addressed, and to reply, as follows i - — 

** Hob ! Where is thou?” 

** Ah’s tying on mah left-fuit shoe; 

An’ ah’ll be vviv thee — Noo!” 

1867 Atkinson, Gloss, Cleveland dial, p. 263. 
Obtrush Rook, as well as Hob Hole and the cave at Mulgrave, is dis- 
tinctly said to have been ‘ haunted by the goblin ’ [etc.]. 

1867 Atkinson, Cleveland dial, 262, 

27. (8) Hob-dross. This is the form the word took, as it seems, 
in the memory of an aged countryman : 

Hob-dross^ s. a kind of elf, fairy or boggart. John Morrell, an old man, 
who formerly used to live at Morley on the borders of Lindow Common, 
but who has been dead many years, used to profess considerable knowl- 
edge of the ways of these supernatural beings. He said there were 
different kinds, having different habits. Some were called Hob'-drosses, 
others Hob^gobs, There is a lane in Mobberly called Hobcroft Lane, 
and several adjacent fields called the Hobcrofts, These he said received 
their name from being the scene of the exploits of a noted Hob-djoss. 

1886 Holland, Cheshire gloss, (E.D.S.), p. 166. 

28. (9) Hob Hurst, Hob-burst. This form 1 find in only two 
passages, three hundred and seventy- two years apart. It is best to 
cite them before entering upon an explanation of the form of the 
name they present. 

The first passage has not been noticed heretofore. It is of date 
1489. 

An insurrection broke out in April, 1489, in the North of England. 
William Paston shortly after wrote to Sir John Paston, giving an 
account of the insurrection, and inclosing a copy of a proclamation 
the rebels had issued, as follows : 

[The rebels’ proclamation:] "To be knowyn in all the northe partes of 
England, to every lord e, knyght, , esquyer, gentylman, and yeman that 
they scbal be redy in ther defensable aray, in the est parte, on Tuysday 
„ next comyng, on Aldyrton More, and in the west parte on Gateley 
“ ' More, the same day, upon peyne of losyng of ther goodes and bodyes, 

“ v for to geynstonde suche persons as is abowtward for to dystroy ow^e 
suffereyn Lorde the Kynge and the Comowns of Engelond, for suche 
unlawfuil poyntes as Seynt Thomas of Cauntyrbery dyed for; and thys 
^ ; ; ; to be fulfylled and kept by every ylke comenere upon peyn of dethe.” 

To which William Pasiton adds : 

And thys is in the name of Mayster Hobhe Hyrsie, Robyn Godfelaws 
^ brpdyr he as ITrowl*-*'' ■, 

"‘'5 " ‘ ’ ' , . - 14^' "WiAmaM, Paston, in Paston ktisrs (1872), 3 ; 362. 
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This letter is not in Fenn’s edition (1737-9), but is printed by 
Gairdner (1872) for the first time. 

The next mention of Hob Hurst is in the year 1861 : 

Mr. Bateman opened a circular tumulus on Baslow Moor called ^ Bob 
Hurst's house.’ It was a very interesting one. He says: ‘In the 
popular name given to the barrow we have an indirect testimony to its 
great antiquity, as Hobhurst's house signifies the abode of an unearthly 
or supernatural being, accustomed to haunt woods and other solitary 
places, respecting whom many traditions yet linger in remote villages. 
Ten Years' Diggings (i86i), p. 87. 

1888 Ad DV, Sheffield gloss. (E.D.S.) p. 109. 

The form Hob presents difficulties, Tho it is found in 

M.E. (as Hobbe Hyrste)^ at a date only six years later than my 
earliest example of the word in any form (which Ho bb Tl^hlrussOy 
found in the year 1483), it implies a meaning which the word has 
never possest. The second element of Hob-Hurst to be 

M.E. hurst, hyrst, mod. E. hurst, a wood. If so, the original form 
must hav been p Hobbe of the Hurst, or ^ Hobbe aite Hurst, after the 
fashion of the recorded names Simon de la Hirst, William ds la 
Hurst, John de Herst, John <2//^ (Bardsley, Eng. surnames, 

1875, p. 561, 564). It would hav "been possible for* Hobbe of the 
hurst to hav become reduced to ^ Hobbe o' the Hurst and to Hobbe 
Hurst, even at the early date raentiond. Indeed, as I hav shown, 
Grose (1787) and others explaind the modern form Hobthurst as 
Hob o' th' hurst, Bxid so defined it as a goblin haunting woods. 
Had they known of the late M.E. form Hobbe Hyrsie, they would hav 
skipt like the little hilc for joy. It would have seemd a confirmation 
of their theory. 

But the goblin was not a goblin of the woods. There is nothing 
in the stories about him that specially associates him with woods. 
He was a goblin of the house and of the neighboring fields and lanes. 
Moreover, the M.E. hurst was not very common, and it scarcely 
enterd into folk-speech. Further^ this explanation of -thurst, tho it 
may seem to suit the forms hob-thurst, hob-thrust, does not apply at 
all to the forms with -thrush, -tmsh, -truss, -dross, and to the other 
words in which the word enters, namely Guytrash and Malkintrash, 
where -trash is certainly identical with the terminal element of 
Hob /rush, Hob thrush. 

I would explain the M.E. Hobbe Hyrste, which occurs only once, as 
either a mere scribal error for Hobbe Thyrste, or else the result of a 
little popular etymology, which analyzed ^ Hobbe Thyrste as Hobbe o' 
th' hyrste, which last form would naturally, after the analogy of other 
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namesj fall to Hobbe Byrste, It is worthy of note that the only 
quotations for Hob Burst which I hav been able to find, ar one of 
the very earliest instances of the name in any form (1489) and one 
of the very latest (1861). The absence of intermediate proof seems 
to Justify the supposition that the isolated early instance is a mistake, 
a scribal slip, and the isolated recent instance, an other mistake, a 
piece of popular etymology associating the name with hurst or the 
surname 

29. Hob in the well. I make no dout that this was a name given 
to a spirit whose voice was supposed to be heard in a well. Hob over 
the watlis of similar locativ import. But I find Bob in the well only 
as the name or description of a tavern sign. 

77^3 2;? //;<f wtf// ... [is a sign] at Port street, Lynn. 

1866 Larwood and HorrEN, p. 79. 

Other spirits ^Mn the well” wer cald Jenny Green-teeth and Nelly 
Long-arms, See these. For further notice of hobs and goblins in 
wells and caves, see Bo¥s cave 2Xid Bob-hole under Hob, and Thurse- 
pit, Thurse-well, under Thurse. See also Dob. 

30. Hob over the wall is an early name for a conceald spirit, 
perceivd only by his voice. In the ‘‘Towneley Mysteries,” Cain, 
hearing the voice of the Deity, says, in the manner of such plays : 

Whi, who is that Hob over the walk ? 

We, who was that that piped so smalle ? 

Com go we hens, for perels alle ; 

God is out of hys wit. 

c 1450 Towneky Myst. (Surtees soc. 1836), p. 15. 

31. Hob with a lantern, an other name for Jack with a lantern 
or Will with a wisp. See these names. 

With all these names there ar variations of the preposition and the 
article. Bob with a lantern is found rarely, "^Bob oj the lantern not 
at all One or the other or both of these forms appear variously 
reduced Bob by- lantern^ Bobbady-lantern, Bobbadjs lantern^ Bob- 
lantern {lanthorn, lantan)^ 

Bob is the same familiar household name, used like Jack or Will 
in the other names for the ignis fatuus. All ar regarded as imps of 
mischief. 

Hobby Lantan. HHf. with a Lantern — Jack a lantern — Will with a 
wisp — in other words. Suffolk words^-p. 
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32. Hobbady-lantera. This represents either Hob with a lantern. 
QT * Hob with the lantern, or possibly "^Hob of the lantern {with a, 
with the y- wP the, with 'e > Itke '> -ady), 

Hobbady-lantern, the ignis fatuus or Will-o-th^-wisp. 

1895 Salisbury, S, E. Worcestershire gloss, SI), 17. 

33* Hobbady’s lantern. This is an artificial possessiv form of 
Hobbady lantern, Hobbedf s lantern, 

Hohbedf s lantern, n. Ignis fatuus. 

1882 Mrs. Chamberlain, West Worcestershire words (E„D.S), 1^. 

Hobbedy'’s 4 aniern,Ti, Will-o’-the-wisp. 

Upton-on- Severn words {Sjy SI), iq. 

34. Hobby-lantern, also ythiitn Hobby- lantan and Hobby-lan thorn ; 
the same as Hob with a lantern or ’^Hob of the lantern — of which, 
like Hob-lantern below, it is a reduced form. 

Hobby Laniati, Hob with a lantern — ■ Jack a lantern — Will with a 
wisp — in other words. Suffolk words, 

Hohby-lanthorn, .y. a will-o’ the-wisp ; from its motion, as if it were a 
ianthorn ambling and curvetting on the back of a 

1830F0RBY, Vocab. of East Anglia, zi 1^2, 

Hobby-lanthorn. An ignis fatuus. Also termed a Hob-lantern. Var. dial. 

1846 Halliwell. 

35. Hob-lantern, the same as Hob with a lantern or Hobby-lantern, 
of which name it is a reduced form. 

Hob-lantern, a Will-with-a-wisp; an ignis fatuus. 

1825 Beauties of Wiltshire, gloss. (E.D.S., 1879), p. 38. 

a Wili-o’-the-Wisp, a Jack-o’dantern. Ak[erman, ,1842]. 

1883. Cope, (E.D.S.), p, 44. 

36. Hoberdidance occurs in Harsnefs ‘‘Declaration of egregious 
popish impostures’^ (1603) as the name of a devil. Shakespeare 
adopted the name as Hobbididance and also as Hopdance, It seems 
possible that the original form was "^Hob of the dance, then Hob o^ 
the dajice. Compare Hobbady-lantern for *Hob of the lafiterfi or 
Hob with a lantern, Hoberdidance may show, initially, some con- 
fusion with hoberdehoy, now hobbledehoy. But we ar not to look for 
precision in such names ; and Hoberdidafice must stand for the 
present as the nominal original. 

Hoberdidance. 1603 HarsneT, Declaration of egregious popish im- 
postures, (ih, 10 (in N. dr Q. 1859, 2d ser. 7: 144). 

Hobbidance, prince of dumbness. 1623 Shakespeare, Lear, 4:1. 

Hop-dance cries in Tom’s belly for two white herring. 

1623 Shakespeare, Lear, 3; 6. (Not in p. 299.) 
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37. Hodge Poker, a goblin of perisht fame. See Poker. Hotfgs 
Poker To7n Poker wer applied as “ personal ” names to individual 
goblins, and wer then extended to denote any goblin of the kind. 
The names thus become practically synonymous with Hob Goblin, 
Robin Goodfellow and similar names, which ar of the same etymo- 
logical pattern. 

Folletto, a little foole, a little, vaine, fottish foolish fellow. Also a fpirit, 
a hag, a hobgoblin, a robin-goodfeilovve, a hodge-poker, an elfe. 

1598 Florid. 

FoUato, a hobgoblin, an elfe, a Robin-good-fellow, a hodge poker, ^ Also 
a little foole, or a paire of bellowes. i6ii Florio. 

Fistolo, a hobgoblin, a hag, a fprite, a robin-goodfellow, a hodge-pocker 
[vesid pocker>]. 1598 Florio. 

Fistolo, a Hag, a Sprite, a Hobgoblin, a Robin-good-fellow, a Hodgepocher 
[tta.d^pocker?'}^ vsed vulgarly for any euill thing. 1611 Fx.orio. 

38. Imp, in the sense of 'a young devil,' by which right it enters 
into this review, is short iox imp of Satan or imp of the devil, meaning 
* an offshoot,' that is, ' offspring ' ^ of Satan 'or ^ of the devil’ Imp 
meant at first 'a graft/ and hence ^an offshoot,’ ^ a young tree/ 
hence 'offspring,’ 'a child’ ; ME. impe, ympe, etc. The etymology 
is wei known. 

Dwarfes, giants, 

1584 R. Scot, DUcoverie of witchcraft, bk. 7, ch. 15 (1886, p. 122). 

In the next two quotations imp appears in the light in which he 
is commonly regarded, and in which the name is used in our title — 
a "mischievous imp/’ "a very devil for mischief, yet not an ill- 
natured devil, either.” 

“And tell me,” said Tressilian, “why you use me thus, thou mischievous 
imp?^^ 1821 ScOT'r, Kenihvorth, ch. 10 (1863, p. 86), 

“This, then, was the meaning of the little imp's token which he promised 
us. , . Tis a very devil for mischief, yet not an ill-natured devil 
either.” 182J Scott, Kenilworth, ch. n (1863, p. 94). 

“ Either Flibbertigibbet,” answered Wayland Smith, “ or else an imp of the 
devil in good earnest.” i82j ScOTT, Kenilworth, ch. 24 (1863, P* 214). 

I think the notion was, that her own child would stand fire, but an imp 
would either die, to all appearance, or be spirited away. 

1865 Hunt, Fop^ romances of the west of England (1871), p. 94. 

In the next quotation the imp is very " mischievous ” indeed. He 
is tormenting the wicked in hel — on the painted windows of a church. 

And above thafs a Wite figur pitchin eadmost down a red devul’s back, 
and e’s got is red arms round the legs, and ther’s is wite mouth and 
hyes and all the rest of is body’s red — and ther’s a himp a drawin up 
be’ind, you z:ee zhr/ ' 

c 1868 7 *ke oM clerks description of Fairford church windoivs 
' ^ciLegenck, tales, and songs * » , of Gloucestershire, pp. 32, 33). 

Imp, sb. alws^ iti- 4 ''bad 'seiise." , " " ■ 

' ; , i883 ffuddersfield {E.D.S.), p. 69. 
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39. ' ( I ) Jack witli the lantern. This is the earliest in order of timCy 
as far as my quotations show, of the numerous names for the ignis 
fatuus which begin with Jack and end with lantern^ and which mean 
* the little imp or goblin called Jack, who goes about in the twilight 
or the dark with a lantern to delude unwary travelers.’ He is also 
called Hob with a lantern, Jack &J the wad, Kit with the candlestick, 
Kitty with the wisp, and Will with the wisp, in many variations of 
these names. He is also known as Jenirny Biirty, and he has sisters 
called Jenny with the lantern, Peggy-lantern, and Joan in the wad. 
The earliest of these names in my quotations is Kit with the candle- 
stick. 

The forms with Jack ar stated below in alphabetic order, with 
some adjustments to superior ends. The quotations, with those 
under the other names mentiond, present a curious history of the 
notions connected with the names. I let them tel their own 
tale. . 

Jack with the lantern does not occur, in any form, so far as I hav 
noticed, in Florio (1598 and 161 1), Cotgrave ( i6i i), Sherwood 
(1632), Howell (1660), or in any previous dictionary. Hexham 
(1648) evidently does not know the name. It is not in his English 
part, and in his Dutch part he translates without recognizing a 
special English name for the light : 

jOwaesdicht, ofte staUHchL A Light in the night that mis-leads one. 

Nether dutch and Eng, diet. 

The earliest mention of Jack with the lantern yi)didci I hav found is 
of the year 1663. 

Evening. I am an Evening dark as Night, 

Jack-wiih-the La7it€rnhntig^\i\^\, 

Jack. 'whither, whither, whither ? [ IViehin] 

Evening. Hither, hither, hither. 

yack Thou art fome pratling Eccho, of my making. 

Evening. Thou art a foUish Fire, by thy miftaking : 

I am the Evening that creates thee. 

Enter yack in a black Snit bordered with Glow-worms, a Coronet of Shaded 
Beafns on his head,' over it a Paper Lantern with a Candle in V. 
yack. My Lantern and my Candle waits thee. 

1663 Stapylton, The Slighted Maid, act 3 (1663, p.48) (in Arber’s 
reprint (1868) of The Rehearsal (1672), p. 42, 43 )- 

Jack with the lantern seems to hav been soon displaced by the 
later forms. The entry in Halliwell evidently refers to some earlier 
passage. 

yack with the lanthorn, an ignis fetdas. 


; 1847 Halliwell. 
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40. (2) Jack witk a lantern, an other form Jack with the 
lantern. As with the would easily fall to wP pronounced, in the 
position it holds, the same as with a, the two forms may be regarded 
as identical On grounds of idiom, as well as of date, the iQxm with 
//i^ in all these names is to be regarded as older. 

Jack with a lanikarn, a Meteor, Ignis fatnus. 

16^1 Pliraseoiogia generalise j ^2, 

Jack with a Lantern, Feu folet. 1690 Mikge, Short French diet, 

Het Dvvaai-licht, an Erroneous light, ignis fatuus, ---Jack with a lanthorn. 
. . . De Stalkaers, Jack ivith a lanthorn, will with a w'isp. 

1691 Sewell, Dutch- Eng. dict.^, 76. , . . 372. 
een Owaal-licht, ftalkaers. 

1691 Sewel, Eng,- Dutch diet, p. 241 (same, 1727, p. 220), 
Jack with a Lantern, Ignis fatuus. 1708 Coles, Eng. Lat. diet, 

yz<ri u: a kind of fiery Meteor. 

1708 Kersey, Gen. Eng, diet. 
He has played Jack with a lantern, he has led us about like an ignis 
fatuus, by which travellers are decoyed into the mire. 

1765 Johnson, Notes on Shakespeare's 7 (Latham, 18S2, 2:4). 
Of the Phenomenon, vulgarly called Will or Kitty with the lVisJ>, or yack 
with a Lanthorn. This appearance, called in Latin, Ignis fatuus, has 
long been an article in the Catalogue of popular Superltitions. It 
is said to be chiefly feen in Summer Nights, frequenting Meadows, 
Marshes and other Moift Places. — It has been thought by some to 
arife from a vifeous Exhalation, which being kindled in the Air, reflects 
a Sort of thin Flame in the Dark without any fenfible Heat. It is often 
found flying along Rivers and Hedges, becaufe, as it is conjectured, it 
meets there with a Stream of Air to direct it. 

1777 Brand, Observations on popular antiquities, p. 369. 
yack with [misprinted %vicli\-a-ltnitern (or Willvuitk-a-'wisp), iuz falfa 
que engafia los caminantes, fuerte de meteoro, que se llama fuego er- 
rante, b fuego fatuo. 1786 BARE'm, Diet. Eng. and Span. p. 283. 

41. (3) Jack in the lantern, also Jack in the latithorn, and Jack 
r the lantern. This can not be an original name. There is 
sense in it.’’ It must be a misrendering of Jack with the lantern.^ as 
Jack in a lantern of Jack with a lantern. The words with the, re- 
duced to wP the, could and did easily run into ’f ’ the, which would 
then as easily be renderd in the, 

yack-in-tke- Lanthorn and yoan-in-ihe- Wad, s. The meteor usually called 
a PVilt with the Wisp. The existence of this Phenomenon has often 
, been doubted: the late Pr. Darwin disbelieved in its reality altogether. 

' Although conversant with marshy and boggy districts of the kingdom, 
I have never seen it. [etc.] 1S25 Jennings, Somerset gloss., p. 49. 

yack-L'the lantern or Jack-a-t-wad, s. an ignis fatuus. 

1837 Palmer, Devonshire gloss., p. 57. 

42. (4) Jack in a lantern. This appears in the records before 
Jack in the lantern, but must be a variant of it. It is rare. 

Feu folet. Ignis fatuus, Will with a wifp or fack in a Lanthorn. 

1690 Miege, Short French diet. 

In the English-French part Miege has Jack with a lantern. 
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43* (S) lantern. This is given as the source of the 

reduced forms Jack lantern or Jack a lantern^ but I find no 

original examples of the full form. That it existed is indicated not 
only by the reduced forms just mentiond, but by the parallel forms 
Jack cj t/ie wad ^nd Will qf the wisp, 

44. (6) Jack oMantern, a the common short form 

for Jack of the lantern 61 Jack with the lantern. 

Plenty of inflammable sulphureous matter in the air, such as ignes fatui, or 
jack-a-lanierns, and the meteors which are called falling stars. 

1750 .Stephen Hales, On earthquakes^ ■^, 10. (Latham, 1882, 2:4-) 

There is a similar negro notion of the Will of the wisp, a survival 
of the earlier horrors, or a mixture of superstitions. 

A popular legend giving the origin of the jack-o'-lantern in Wales deals 
with the idea of a stupid devil. [The legend follows.] 

1 880 Sikes, British goblins^ p. 204. 

Jack d Lantern, Ignis fatuus, the pisky Puck. 

East Cornwall gloss, (E.D.S.), p. 89. 

yack-a-iantern^ the ignis fatuus. 

X 88 1 Smith, Isle of Wight words ( E.D .S.) , p. 1 6. 

yack-o' -lantern, a will-o’-the wisp. See Aob lantern. 

1883 Cope, (E.D. S.), p. 47. 

The intelligence attributed to Jack a lantern is wel illustrated in the 
following story, which tels how he was offerd half a crown and a leg 
of mutton to reverse his usual habits and help a lost traveler on his way : 

yack-a-lantern, sb. Ignis fatuus. This I believe to be the only name 
known in the district. The phenomenon only occurs in certain parts of 
the boggy moorland of Brendon Piill and the Exmoor district. It is said 
that a farmer once crossing Dunkery from Porlock to Cutcombe, and 
having a leg of mutton with him, was benighted. He saw a 
laniern and was heard to cry out while following the light, “ Man a lost I 
man a lost! Half-a-crown and a leg a mutton to show un the way to 

Cutcombe!'^ West Somerset words 

45. (7) Jack the lantern. This is a short form for/aiT/^iT/'orwzV/i 

the lantern, 

yack-the-Iantern, ]o2Lr\-the-W2id [etc.'], 

1880 Miss Courtney, West Cornwall gloss. (E.O.S.), p- 31. 

(See full quot under Joandhe-wad.) 

46. (8) Jacky-lantem. This is an Irish “ home-rule ” version of 

Jack a lantern. 

Well, sir, the heart was sinking in me, and I was giving myself up, when, 
as good luck would have it, I saw alight. * Maybe, ^ said I, ‘my good 
fellow, you are only z.jacky Lanthorn., and want to bog me and Modde- 
raroo (his horse). But I looked at the light hard, and I thought it 
was too study (steady) for a jacky lanthorn. 

1825 Croker, hairy legends and traditions of the south 
of Ireland (1862), p. 286. 
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47. (9) Jack-me-!aiiteni. Other forms ar Jack-me4mtm, Jacky- 
ma-laniim, etc. Ail ar perversions of Jack of the lantern, or of one 
of the other forms before mentiond. Jack-pie- lantern is found in the 
folklore of the southern negroes, as the name of a goblin on whose 
hed they accumulate the approved horrors. 

The negroes of the southern seaboard states of America invest this goblin 
with an exaggeration of the horrible peculiarly their own. They call it 
Jack-mtih-lankrn, and describe it as a hideous creature hve feet in 
height, with goggle-eyes and huge mouth, its body covered with long 
hair, and which goes leaping and bounding through the air like a 
gigantic grasshopper. This frightful apparition is stronger than any 
man, and swifter than anj horse, and compels its victims to follow it 
into the swamps, where it leaves- them to die. 

1880 Sikes, British goblins, p. 18. 

Ja€k-me 4 antern,Y^^ bogies, can be charmd off by turning 
one^s coat inside out. This is one of the “ charms of simplicity.” 

“ Hey! ” exclaimed Daddy Jack, “tu’n coat no fer skeer dead ghosk ’E 
skeer dem Jaok-mc’Latttun, One tarn I is bin-a mek me way troo t’ick 
swamp ... I look, dey de fack-me-Lantun mekkin ’e way troo de 
bush; ’e cornin’ stret by me. ’E light git close un close . . . Da’ 
Jack-me-lMntun, ’e git-a high, ’e git-a low, ’e come close. Dun I t’ink 
I bin-a yeddy ole folks talk t’un you’ coat-sleef wun da Jack-me-La 7 itum 
is bin run you . . . Jack-me-Lantun, ’e see dis, ’e lif’ up, ’e say 
*Phew!’ ’E done gone!” 

1881 J. C. Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus (1894), p. 160. 

We ar even told why the spirit carries a lantern. He is looking 
for his money : 

" I year tell,” continued Aunt Tempy . . . Jacky-ma^La^ttun 

is a sho nuff spent. Sperits aint gvvine to walk un walk less’n dey got 
sump’n n’er on tier min’, un I year tell dat dish yer /achy-ma-Lantun 
is ’casioned by a man w’at got kilt. Folks kilt ’im un tuck his money, 
un now his ha’nt done gone un got a light fer to hunt up whar his 
money is. 1881 Id,, p. 160. 

48. Jack of the wad is an other name of Jack of the lantern or 
WiUof the wisp, A wad is a wisp (H. p. 912). Compare Joan in 
the wad. 

Jack of the wad, an ignis fatuus. 1847 Halliwell. 

But this full form is not common. It is reduced to the form in 
the next article, 

49. Jack 0’ wad is found, spelt Jacketawad Jacket- a- 

wad {i^%f),Jack-a-t-wad{\Z^p), 

Jacketawdd, an Ignis Fatuus. 

I ,, 1746 Exmoor Vocabulary in Gent. Mag, p. 405“4o8. 

Jackela^wad. An ignis fatuu^ Exm. 1787 Grose, Brov. gloss. 

Jack-e -‘the- lantern or Jack^a^t^wad, s. ignis fatuus. The latter term from 
RVctd, Belg. or Vadum, Lat a swamp or ford. 

' Yax-MKR, Devonshire gloss., p. 57, 
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The name Jack in the northern form Jock reappears in an other 
name of an other kind of exhalation, 

Jock-startle-a-siobie^ s. The exhalations arising from the ground during 
warm weather, Roxb. ; Summercotits^ synon., S.B. ; evidently a compound 
which has had some ludicrous origin. 1825 Jamieson (1880, 2:703)* 

An other light thus lightly named as Jacky is the light of the sun 
reflected from the water upon the ceiling of a room. It is cald in 
south t 2 &i yiox(zt^^&x^\x^ Jack^a-makin^ pancakes. The splashes of 
light on the ceiling look like pancakes — and go, as we say, like 
hot cakes.’' 

yacka-makm\~pan-cakes, the reflected sunlight thrown upon the ceiling 
from the surface of water, &c, 

1894 Salisbury, Souiheast Worcestershire words (E.D.S.), p. 19. 

A similar light reflected from a mirror or a piece of bright tin, as 
by thoughtful boys in school, is cald in Northumberland Jack-o^- 
lattifiy as if referring to the sheet metal known as lattin. But this is 
a guise of Jack-o'' -lantern. 

Jack d iattuif a bright spot of reflected light, such as is produced by a 
small mirror or a tin or ** lattin ’’ reflector. 

1893 Heslop, Nortkumberlatid words (E.D.S. ), 2 : 404, 

50. Jemmy Burty, an other name for the ignis fatuus or Jack 
with the lantern. 

I suppose Burty is a diminutiv of the dialectal hurt (M.E. berhty 
KS. beorht) Iqx bright ^ Jemmy Bright’ would be clear enough. 

An ignis fatuus. Cambr. 1847 Halli well* 

51. Jenny Green-teeth, in the vernacular Jinny Green-teeth^ is the 
pretty name of a female goblin who inhabits wells or ponds. She is 
one of the very few female goblins who hav compeld a recognition of 
their right to be as free ” and as frightful as male goblins. Among 
other champions of the sex who hav forced an acknowledgment of 
their being equally disagreeable as the men ” is Miss Nelly Long- 
arms. See her. Jenny with the lantern, Kitty with the wisp, and 
Joan in the wad, ar indeed mischievous damsels, but they ar fair to 
look upon, and hav no voracity. 

Jinny Green-teetk, a ghost or boggart haunting wells or ponds. Often 
used as a threat or warning to children to prevent them going near the 
water, lest “Jinny Green- teeth should have them. See also Nelly 
Long Arms. 18S6 Holland, Cheshire gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 182. 

Jinny Green-teeth [etc., much ^ in Holland, above]. 

1887 Darlington, Folk-speeck of South Cheshire (E.D.S.), p. 233. 
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It must be acknowledged that Jenny Green-teeth’s surname be- 
comes less uninviting when one recognizes in it an allusion to the 
mossy brink of a well, or the verdurous edge of a pond. 

52. Jenny with the lantern, a feminin name for the spirit com- 
monly called /uin/lfrw. 

Jenny the lantern^ the will-o'-the wisp. Also called Kitty-wi'-the 
wisp. 1893 Northtmiber land words (E. D.S,), 2: 407. 

53. (i) Joan in the wad, a name intended as the feminin counter- 
part of Jack of the wad^ which is equivalent to Jack of the lantern, 
and Win of the wisp. But as in Jack in the lantern (which see), the 
in should be of ox with. How this deceiving spirit came to hav a 
feminin name is distantly suggested in my remarks on Jenny Green- 
teeth and Nelly Long-arms. 

Jack-in-the-I..anthorn, and Joandn-the- Wad, s. The meteor usually 
called a Will with the Wisp, [A note follows — see quot. under Jack 
IN THE Lantern.] 1825 Jennings, Somerset gloss., p. 49. 

54. (2) Joan the wad. This is merely a reduction of Joan in the 
wad as Jack the lantern is of Jack of the lantern. 

Joan the Wad, the name of an elf or pisky. 

East Cornwall gloss. 

The “ elf or pisky is the elf of the wandering light. 

55. (i) Kit with the candlestick. This is the full form of an 
other name for the rural meteor called learnedly ignis Jatuus. In 
the earliest instance I hav found it is Kit with the canstick, and in 
other cases it is Kit in the candlestick. In later use I find Kit of the 
candlestick, and Kitty candlestick, as wel as an other name with Kitty, 
namely Kitty with the wisp. See below. 

Kit with the canstick occurs in Reginald Scot’s enumeration of 
“bugs . . . bull-beggars, spirits, witches, urchens, elves,” etc. 

Kit with the canstick . . . Robin good-fellowe , . . the man in the oke , . , 
1584 R. Scot. Discoverie of witkcraft, bk. 7, ch. (1886, p. 122). 

Kit-'with-the^ Candlestick. 

<21865, cited in Thoms, Three Notelets on Shakespeare, 
1S65, p. 80 (Britten, cited below). 

56. (2) Kit in the candlestick. This is a modern form, with in 
for with, as with Jack in the lantern^ etc. 

the Ignis fatuus. ■— Wise (1871). 

1 1385 Cote, Hampshire gloss. ( E.D.S.) , p. 50. 
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57. (3) Kit of the candlestick, the same as Kit with the candlestieh 

Ignis fatuus, called by the vulgar Kit of the Candlestick, is not very rare 
on our do wnes about Michaelmas. 

a 1697 Aubrey, Nat hist, of Wilts (1844), p. 17. (In Britten’s ed. 
of Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme and yudaisme (Folklore soc., 
1881), p. 243.) 

58. (4) Kitty candlestick. This is a modem form, historically 
a reduction of Kit of the candlestick, but practically a substitution 
therefor, with the name Kitty, now feminin, for KiL 

Kitty candlestick. Ignis fatuus, Will-o’-the-wisp. — Kit of the Candlestick 
(Aubrey’s Nat. Hist. Wilts, p. 17, ed. Brit.). — S. W. Deverill. 

1893 Dartnell and GoDDARD, Wiltshire words (E.D.S.), p. 89. 

59. Kitty with the wisp. In origin this must be regarded as a 
diminutiv form of the name ‘^Kit with the wisp, which I hav not 
found. It is the same sprite called Kit with the candlestick or Will 
with the tmsp. Kitty in this name is a diminutiv of Kit, the short 
of Christopher, but in present use it is clearly regarded as the feminin 
name, used, like Kit itself, as a diminutiv of Kate for Katerine, 
Katherine. AT// was also once used as a diminutiv of Christian, 
feminin name (y 1553 KdidRi, Roister Dois ter, repr. Arber, 1869, p. 64). 

Of the phenomenon, vulgarly called Will or Kitty with the Wi/f or faek 
with a Lanihorn. [See full quot. under Jack with a Lantern.) 

’B'RA.nn, Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

Tfiefe vulgar Names are undoubtedly derived from its Appearance, as if 
Will, Jack or Kit, feme Country Fellows, were going about with Straw- 
Torches in 1777 Brand, /. r. 

Kitty 7w’ the wisp, the will-o’-the-wisp. Also called fenny -wi' -the-lantern. 

Northumbrian words 

60. Lob, the Christian ” name of a goblin. 

Lob, as the name of a clumsy fellow, has been regarded as a par- 
ticular use of bb, very large lump” (Halliwell, p. 525) ; but it 
may be derived, like Dob, irons Old Hob — Old Hob giving Dob, 
or Hob giving Lob. Certain it is that we ivn^ Lob used just like 
Hob, as a personal name, as a common appelativ for a country clown, 
and as the Christian ” name of a rustic sprite. And Dobby has like 
uses; see before. 

In the following passage Lob takes from its context something of 
all three senses : 

Farewell thou Lob of spirits, lie be gon. 

1623 Shakespeare, M.N.D. 2: i (F^ p. 14^)* 

Lob as the name of a sprite appears with reference to Lob Lie-by- 
the-fi?'e. See the next entry. 
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Loh Lie by the . , . The cowherd . . . had seen fetch- 

ing straw for the cowhouse. “A great, rough black fellow,’’ said he, 
and he certainly grew bigger and rougher and blacker every time the 
cowherd told the story. 

1873 Mrs. J, H. Ewmo, Lob Lie-by-ihe^Jire ; or^ the Luck 
ofLingborQugk{^L^£.M..tx*^^')iy,ti» 

61. Lob Lie-fey-the-fire is the name of a goodnatured goblin of 
the hearth. See Lob before. 

Lob Lie-by4he~fire — the Lubber-6end, as Milton calls him — is a rough 
kind of Brownie or House Elf, supposed to haunt some north-country 
homesteads, where he does the work of the farm labourers. ... It 
was said that a Lob Lie-by-the-fire once haunted the little old Hall at 
Lingborough. 

1873 Mrs. J. H. E\VING, or^ihe I.uck of 

(S.P.C.K. n. d.), p. 5. [See also p. 30.] 

62. Malkin, the name of a devil. Malkin, also Maukin, Mawkin, 
is a diminutiv of Mai, Mall, TiO^ Moll, iox Mary. It is used as a 
common appellativ of a slattern, and of a scarecrow. Malkin enters 
the goblin catalog as the name of a devil in Harsnet’s book (1605), 
and in Middleton’s Wilck (ai 62 j) ; and Grimalkin, a fiend in feline 
form, is of the same company. It also occurs in goblin guise in 
Malkintrash. See this below. 

MalHn, my sweet spirit, and I. 

ai62y Middleton, H^i/eh (1778), 3; 2. (Nares.) 

63. Malldntrash, defined by Halliwell as “ one in a dismal-looking 
dress must be literally * Moll Goblin,’ a sister of Hob Goblin or 
Hob Thrush, and a cousin of Guytrash. The element -/rask is the 
same as Trash, Trush, Thrush, forms Thurse; see these. 

Maihintrash, one in a dismal-looking dress. 1847 Halliwell. 

64. Mum Poker is a nursery goblin, brother, no dout, of Hodge 
Poker, and Tom Poker. His Christian ” name Mum alludes to his 
silent approach. See Poker, Old Poker, Hodge Poker, and Tom 
Poker. 

Mumpoker, a word used to frighten and quiet crying children. ‘ I’ll zend 
the mumpoker ater ye.’ 

1881 Smith, I$le of Wight words (E,I>.S.), p. 22. 

65. Nelly Long-arms. This demon damsel, Helena Lotigimana, 

dwelt in wells, whence she stretcht put her. surname and drew in 
children who approacht the brink. Her cousin Jenny Green-teeth, 
with equal enterprise, av^d of the same “new opening for 

women.” ^ 
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Neify Long Arms, s. a sort of bogey for frightening children. This bog- 
gart was supposed to inhabit wells, and children were told that 
would puli them in if they went too near. 

1886 Holland, Cheshire gloss, 

66. Wick, the Devil. This celebrated name, which is commonly 
honord with the venerable prefix Old, is entitled to somewhat more 
than respectful mention here. It is one of the names for whose 
etymology and restitution this paper was undertaken ; and while I 
can not hope to add any luster to a sufficiently illustrious, tho much 
misunderstood character, I may be able at least to restore his good 
name.' 

For Nick is a good name, a true Christian name ; and it did not 
come up out of the pit — even the water-pit of the Nicker. 

Before entering upon the etymology of Nick, it wil be we! to giv 
what quotations I hav found tending to establish its date and asso- 
ciations. 

The earliest instance of Nick which I hav found is of a date about 
the year 1695, but Old Nick is found in 1678, and both must hav 
been in use before the civil war. 

Nick did Bakloon’s posterior right deride, 

And, as first substitute, did seize the bride. 

^ 1695 Sir W. Hamilton, Verses upon ike late Viscount Stair and kis family 
(quoted by Scott, Lnlrod. to the Bride of Lammermoor^ (1S63, p. vL), 

Ah Nick! ah Nick! it is na fair. 

1796 Burns, St 5 (Poet, wks., 1883, I J 261). 

Nick figures largely in the Ingoldsby legends,** as he does under 
other names in other legends of saints : 

The Saint made a pause As uncertain, because 
Ke knew Nick is pretty well ^ up ’ in the laws, 

And they might be on his side — ^ and then, he’d such claws I 
1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Lay of St. Cuthbert) (1890, p. 219). 
Hark ! as sure as fate, , The clock ’s striking Eight \ . 

When Nick, who by this time was rather elate. 

Rose up and address’d them. ** Tis full time,” he said, 

“ For all elderly Devils to be in their bed.” 1837-45. Id, p. 220. 

Old Nick . . . Nick [many times]. 

1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Saint Medard) (i890,p. 246-252). 

Nick as “the Old Gentleman’* sometimes receivs a gentleman’s 
prefix, Mister, 

Now, None of your lies, Mr. Nick f I’d advise 
^ ^ , You to tell me the truth without apy disguise. 

' 1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Brothers of 

'(i89cv p. 287). 
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■.NM' is regarded as so far unliterary that it is enterd in dialect 
glossaries. So OMJVuL 

jViVi, the devil. 1877 Peacock, Manley and C$rrtngham gloss, 

(E.D.S.),p. 179- (Ed, 1889, p. 369.) 

But Nick is more commonly cald Old Nick. See the DeylFs many 
names with O/^, pp. 64, 65. 

Our Old Nick, 1678 S- Butler, Hudibras III. i. 1313 (Nares ^ p. 602) . 
This fool imagines, as do mony fic, 

That I ’m a Wretch in compact with 72 

1725 Ramsay, O'tf/2//!? (in Brand, Obs, on 

1777, p. 323, note). 

Eigh, for if Owd-Nick owt meh o spite, he pede meh whoam weh use. 

1750 Collier (“Tim Bobbin ”), 7/222/. (1823), p. 19. 

[Other examples, p. 20, 27.] 

There sat 022/2/ A/iVi,, in shape 0’ beast; 

A twozie tyke, black, grim, and large. 

1791 Burns, Tam d Shanler (Poet. wks. 1883, i : 204). 
0/2/ A/zVi. The devil. Huff oik words, 2^%. 

So to Old Nick's appeal. As he turned on his heel, 

He replied, ‘ Well, I ’ll leave you the mutton and veal.’ 

1837-45 ll>h^’Bm.y l 7 ^oldsby legends (Lay of St. Cuthbert) ( i SgOjp. 219). 
Old Nick. 1837-45 Id. pp. 225, 239, 24 1, 246, 248, 249, 250, 284. 

Barham has a variation, Elderly Nick, for politeness or meter. 

They dash’d up the hills, and they dash’d down the dales, 

As if elderly Niek was himself at their tails. 

1^37-47 Barham, Ingoldsby lege?tds (Blasphemer’s 
warning) (1890, p. 270) . 

It’s one of Old Nick’s Diabolical tricks. 

1S49 Saxe, Poems (1857), p. 175. 


Nearly all writers who hav deliverd an opinion on the etymology 
of Nick concur in the statement that Nick is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon nicor or its equivalent Icelandic nykr, or its Swedish and 
Danish forms, meaning a spirit of the waters. This is the view of Sir 
William Temple {a 1699), Serenius (1741), Lye (1743), Warbiirton 
and Z, Grey (1744)? Johnson (1755), Webster (1828, 1864, 1S90), 
Grimm (1844), LTaig (1849), Worcester (1860), Stormonth (1879), 
the Imperial Dictionary ( 1 88 1 ) , Chambers* s Eiym. Dictionary (1882), 
and it is also the view of Skeat {Etym. Dict.y 1882), and of the En- 
cyclopcedia Britannica (1884, 17 :483). 

But Nick is not from Anglo-Saxon nicor or Icelandic 7 iykr. The 
termination -or, -r would not thus fall off. Moreover, the history of 
nicovy ME. niker, etc.,; shows no connection, either in notion or in 
time, with the familiar use of The proper representativ of the 

AS, nicor is nicker,' following. 
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But tlie asserted connection with the name of the water-spirit is 
often based on the modern Scandinavian forms, Swedish nec'k^ Dan. 

; to which I ad the Swedish dial, iiikk {Rietz 1867), which 
quite to the point, tho the form and its meanings seem to hav been 
unknown to most of the writers whom I hav raentiond. These 
forms ar * cognate with the Icelandic mkr a.txd the A.S. nicer, names 
of water-spirits, treated in omitted portions of this paper. 

The notion that JVieh or Old Nick was originally the demon of the 
waters appears first, so far as I hav observd, in Sir William Temple 
i^a 1699). It is thus stated by Serenius (1741), with an alteration 
(“ Old Neck”) to suit the Swedish form : 

Necken, f. the god of the fea, Neptunus. 

Lye (1743) repeats the notion, which was accepted by Brand (1777, 
Observations on popular antiquities, p. 115), and Molbech (1833, 
Dansk ordbog, 2:101). Sir Walter Scott ads a touch of his own, 
making Old Nick, as a “genuine descendant of the northern sea 
god,” a special terror to “ the British sailor, who fears nothing else ” 
(1830, Letters on demonology and witchcraft, p. 91). But is Old 
Nick unknown to the British soldier? 

All the Scandinavian forms ar treated at length in the articles 
Neck, Nick, and Nicker, names of water-spirits, in omitted portions 
of this paper. I can only say here that I hav found no proof, in the 
uses of the Scandinavian forms, that they ar the source of the English 
as a name for the Devil. 

It is true that some of the Scandinavian forms, as the Swedish 
dialectal nikk, ar now to some extent associated with the notion of 
an evil spirit, and of the Devil himself ; but this association appears 
to be the result of popular etymology or of recent literary sophis- 
tication. 

It is my opinion that the English whatever its later associa- 
tions, had in its origin nothing to do with the nicks or nickers or 
nixes or nixies of Teutonic mythology. In the first place, there is 
no historical connection, in the records, between the Nick of modern 
allusion and the nickers and nixies of mythology. The nickers and 
nixies ar, in medieval and modern times, almost wholly literary 
demons. They ar absent from popular legend ; and the nixes and 
nixies ar demonstrably of recent introduction into English notice. 

In the second place, the nickers, nixies, nixes, ar demons of the 
water; and whatever other hard things, may be justly said of Old 
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Nick, no one ever accused him of a partiality for water, holy or plain. 
In the artificial classification of spirits according to their element, 
he is a salamander, not an undine ; and if he leavs his burning fiery 
furnace to go about upon the earth, ‘'he walketh through places, 
seeking rest — -and findeth none.” (^Matthew xii. 43.) 

What, then, is the true origin of Nick as a name for the Devil? 
I think it is to be found in the English personal name Nick as repre- 
senting Nicholas, or NkoL 

This is now regarded and used as a short form, the Nick- 
name, so to speak, oi Nicholas ; but in its first use it was a short 
form of Nicol, the earlier English representativ of the name Nicholas. 
NicolwsLS once very common as a given name. In this fact lies the 
explanation of its application to the Devil. Nicol was in early 
modern English spelt Nicoll, Nicole, Nichol, etc. Tho now almost 
obsolete as a given name, it exists in a score of surnames, most of 
them common. I find the surnames Nicol, Nicoll, Nichol, Nicholl, 
Nickol, Nickle, Nickel, Nickell (in part perhaps German) ; with the 
patronymic genitiv, Nicols, Nicolls, Niccols, Nichols, Nicholls, Nicholes 
(1615), Nickles, Nickels, Nicies ; also Nicolson, Niccobon, Nicholson, 
Nickelson, with the variant Nickerson i McNicol, McNicoll, Me Nichol, 
McNichoU, Mac Nichol, MacNickle, McNickle, McNickel, McNicolls, 
etc. These surnames testify to the former frequency of Nicol as a 
given name. Nick itself is found as a surname. 

Nicol was in Middle English Nicol, Nicole, Nicholk {c\ci^^o), 
Nichole (^1240), from Old French Nicole, French Nicole and Nico- 
las, Spanish Nicolas, Portuguese Nicoldo, Nicola, Nicola, Nic- 

colb, Dutch Nicolaas, Nikolaas, Niklaas, Qtrm2Xi Nicolaus, Niklas, 
also Nickel, Russian Nikolai, Nikola, etc. ; also in curt familiar forms, 
French Colas and Colin (whence Eng. Colin, Collin, Collins), Italian 
Cola, Dutch Klaas, Klass, German Klaus (whence Eng. Claus, in 
Santa Claus). All these forms ar from the Middle Latin Nicolas 
(from Greek NtKoAas), or Late Latin Nicolaus, from Greek Nt/coA.ao?, 
Ionic NtKoAe<rt9, Doric Nt/<oAa?, a man’s name. The name came into 
medieval and modem use in honor of the legendary Saint Nicholas, 
or rather Nicolaus, who is said to hav livd in the fourth century — 
he must hav existed, else bow could they 'hav found out his name? 
The English form Nicholas is modern. It should be spelt Nicolas. 

Nick could be also in part derived from 7 nyne Hick, as Akd from 
myn Ed, as I hav expkind before (Transactions for 1892, xxiii. 
297-301 )• That is, the two Nichs melted into one — tho one Nick, 
namely Old Nick, k supposed W resist melting. * ' 
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Nicky derived from either Nk&l or Hicky would be in the , same 
class with Dicky Dickens, Hob, Robin, Jack with the lantern. Will 
with the wispy and other household ‘‘ Christian '’ names, applied to 
the Devil or his Imps ; and in so far as Nick is derived from myn 
Hick it would be radically identical with Dick, Dicken, Dickens, 
which ar derived, as I hav shown (TRANSAcnoNS for 1893, xxiv. 
12^-12^) irom Old Hick, Old Hickon, oic. 

In considering the application of the name Nick thus derived, 
and of other familiar personal names, to the Devil, we ar not to 
think of that personage as the black malignant theological spirit of 
evil, but rather as a goblin of limited powers, a “poor” devil, who 
may be half daunted, half placated, by a little friendly impudence or 
homely familiarity. 

Of the familiar use of Nicol as a mere flippant name, like “Tom, 
Dick, and Harry,” I gave a good Middle English example in my 
explanation of eddy (Transactions, xxiii. 217). Noah's shrewish 
wife calls him “ Nicholle Nedy,” as much as to say ‘Tom Fool’ 
(i:i450 Towneley Myst, p. 30). 

Of the familiar use of Nick, an abbreviation of Nicol, the sixteenth 
century supplies examples. 

Quince. as I call you. Nick Bottome the weauer ... You 

Bottome are fet downe for Pyramus. 

1 600 Shakespeare, M.N.D. i : 2 (F^ 1623, p. 147). 

Lamentable complaints of AHck Froth the Tapster and Rule Rost the 
Cooke. 1641 (title of a book), (1834 Lowndes.) 

That Nick, the Devil, has some connection with Nicholas, has long 
been thought, or at least humorously assumed ; but no one, so far 
as I know, has explaind it as simply a familiar application of the 
familiar name Nick, and has explaind that directly as a familiar short 
form of Nicol. 

On the contrary, it has been thought necessary to appeal to Saint 
Nicholas, “ the patron saint of children, travellers, and thieves,” and 
by allusions to “Saint Nicholas's clerks'’ and other phrases, to make 
out the supposed transfer of the name from the saint to the anti- 
saint. But I think that when the name was given to the Devil, there 
was no thought of the saint/' ' 

Samuel Butler made in jest ^ an assertion that some repeated in 
solemn earnest, that Nick, or Old Nick, was so cald after “ Nick ” 
or Nicholas Machiavel, in Italian Niccolb Machiavelli, of whose pre- 
cepts in “ The Prince ” it was tjie fashion to exjiress great horror. 
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as if they wer alien to the thought and practice of every “ prince 
save the nominal prince for whom the book was written, 

Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 

Though he gave name to our Old Nick, 

But was below the least of these. 

167S S. Butler, Hudihras, III. i. 1313. (Nares, p. 255.) 

The following passage seems to allude to Nicholas Machiavsl, 
under the name “Nicholas Male volo/’ and associates him directly 
with the hosts of hell, as their chief — Old Nick himself : 

Out vpon it! How long is Pride a dressing herselfe? Enuie, awake! 
for thou must appear before Nickolas Malevolo, great muster-master of 
hel. ^592 Nash, Pierce Peniless's Supplication to the Devil 

(Shak* 60c,, 1842), p. 31. 

I think that all these associations with Nicholas^ or Italian, 
ar after the fact. Tho Nick is ultimately derived from Nicholas or 
rather Nicolas, it is through the older form (in English) iVw/, and 
this was never applied to the saint, or to the sinner Machiavel. Tho 
Nicol, in Old Nicol, and Nicholas, also Old Nicholas, occur in 
humorous verse as names for the Devil, they ar to be regarded as 
modern expansions for humorous effect, not as representing more 
original forms of the devil’s name. 


67. Nicholas, also Old Nicholas Mr. Nicholas, names for the 
Devil. See above. Nicholas the saint once attacked Nicholas the 
vi et digitis : 

The fiend made a grasp the Abbot to clasp; 

But Si. Nicholas lifted his holy toe, 

And, just in the nick, let fly such a kick 

On his elderly namesake, he made him let go. 

1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Lay of St. Nicholas) (1890, p. 65). 

St Cuthbert also was severe on “ Nicholas ” : 


You rascal ! ” quoth he, “This language to me ! 

At once, Mr. Nicholas ! down on your knee.” . . . 

Old Nicholas trembled, —■ he shook in his shoes, 

And seem’d half inclined, but afraid, to refuse. 

1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Lay of St. Cuthbert) (1890, p. 219). 
Old Nick look’d North, Old Nick look’d South; 

Weary was Nicholas, weak and faint. 

1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Saint Medard) (1890, p. 248), 

68. Kicol, with the epithet old. Old Nicol, in Scottish form Auld 
NicoL f This I find in orily one passage, where it is apparently Old 
Nick extended to Nicol for the sake of rime. - 

Fause' flattVy nane But fools will tickle, 
i ^ ? 'fv , ^ jpe hafo it like Auld NicoL 

‘ ^MSAT, Npist/e to Arbuckle. (P. p. 255.) 
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The easy road from Nick to Nicol appears in a discourse of the 
worthy bailie Nicol Jarvie : 

My father the worthy deacon . , , used to say to me — ‘Nick — young 
Nick,’ (his name was Nicol as weel as mine; sae folk ca’d us in their 
dafhn’, young and mdd Nick) — ‘Nick,’ said he, ‘never put out 
your arm farther than ye can draw it easily back again.’ 

1818 Scott, ch. 22 (1863, p. 156). 

69. Mickie, the Devil : a diminutiv of kho Old AHckie-ben. 

So Nickie [var. the Devil)^ then got the auld wife on his back. 

a 1796 Burns, Song^ ‘There liv’d once a carle/ st. 6. 

{^Reid Concordance to Burns^ 

But, fare ye weel, / 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 

1785 Burns, Address to ike deil^ st. 21 (Poet wks. T883, i ; 52). 

70. Mcker, the Devil. I find this name, in this sense, only with 
the epithet ^> 7 // — Old Nicker, m a limited provincial use. It is 
equivalent to Old Nick and Old NicoL I take it to be an extension 
of 0 /r/ as if it vver a variation of < 97/7 (compare Nicker- 
son from Nicolson). It may be from the Dutch form mentiond 
below. There is probably some old association, if not original con- 
nection, with nicker, a water-spirit, which, however,'! think it neces- 
sary to separate from the present word. 

Nicker, sb. The Devil. People in the parish of Eckington often speak of 
the Devil as owd Nicker A 

1891 Addy, suppl. (E.D.S.), p. 40, 

The form Nicker, zs, applied to the Devil, or a devil, occurs in 
Dutch : . 

The Devil. 

1678 Yi'S.ycAKU, Nether dutch and Eng, diet. [Not in ed. 1648, 1658]. 

de Nikker, (drommel,) Imp £<fz/. 1 727 adds fiend], devil. 

16^1 Dutch and Eng. diet., -g. 

71 . Peggy-lantern. This is a feminin form of Hobby-lantern and 
Jacky-lantern, originally known as Hob with the lantern and Jack 
with the lantern. Other feminin names for this meteor sprite ar 
Je7iny with the lantern, Joan in ike wad, Kitty with the wisp. See 
these. 

Feggy-laniern. — Will of the wisp, very commonly seen on Eagle and 
Whisby Moors before they were drained and enclosed: called also 
Billy of the wisp. 

1886 Cole, Gloss. Southwest Lincolnshire (E.D.S.), p. to8. 
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72. Poker, a hobgoblin, the Devil. This word, formerly spelt also 

pocar and pocker, seems to be identical with the Swedish 
pokker, the devil, the deuce (1867 Rietz, 1888 Oman; not in 
Sereniiis, 1741, or Holtze, 1882), Dan. pakker, the Devil, the deuce, 
used chiefly in exclamation (1833 Molbech, Dansk ordbog, 2 : 196 ; 
1845 Ferrall and Repp, Danshengelsk ordbog, p. 249 (with a wrong 
etymology) ; 1 889 Kaper, Ddnzsck-Norwegisck-Deutsches hand- 

wdrterbuch,^. 

A mother when her child is wayward . . . scareth it with some pocar, or 
bull-begger. 1601 Dent, Pathway to heave jt, 109. (N.E.D. i ; 1168,) 

Poker is commonly known as Old Poker, which see. Of the same 
family are Hodge Poker, Mum Poker, and Tom Poker. From this 
Poker hav the adjectiv pokerish, applied to localities or circum- 
stances that suggest ghosts or things of fear. 

73. Robert, a name given to several individual devils, like Robin ^ 
below. Robert, as a name for the Devil himself, does not appear; 
but the use of Roger as such a name makes a like use oi Robert not 
improbable ; and the legend of Robert the Devil ’’ may contain in 
the name of its hero an allusion to the nomenclature of the real 
Fiend himself. 

The witches were taught to call these imps by names, some of which 
might belong to humanity, while others had a diabolical sound. These 
were Robert the Jakis, Saunders the Red Reaver, Thomas the Feary, 
. . . Thief of Hell . . . AW^r/the Rule, Hendrie Craig, and Rorie. 

1830 Scott, Letters on demonology ajtd witchcraft, p. 246. 

74. Robin, a name given, like Robert, to several individual devils. 
It is mentiond here chiefly because it enters into the familiar goblin 
name Robin Goodfellow (which is also used as the generic name of 
a class of goblins), and because Robin represents Robert, the ultimate 
source of Hob, which is used, alone and conjunct with goblin, as ,an 
other name of the same class of imaginary beings. See Robert, and 
Hob and Hobgoblin. 

Brian Darcies he spirits and shee spirits, Tittie and Tiffin, Suckin and 
Pidgin, Liard and Robin, &c. 

) ’ 1584 R. Scot' in Discourse upon divels and spirits, ch. 33, in Dis- 

\ coverie ofwitchcrafl (repr. 1886, p. 455 ; ed. 1651, p. 388). 

A later witch invoked the devil by the name of Robin : 

That when fhe hath a desire to do harm, fhe calls the Spirit by the name 
of Robin, to whom when he appeareth, fhe ufeth thefe words, O Sathan, 
give me my purpofe. . 1681 GlaNvil, Saducifmus triumphaius (1689). 

’ • , . 'a fAnothec^ example, p. 361.] 
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In other instances Robin used alone as a goblin or fairy name^ 
refers to the famous Robin Goodfellow, otherwise cald Pack In 
the stage directions in Shakespeare’s Midsummer night’s dream ” 

and are used indifferently. 

Enter Fucke .... Enter Robin. . . Rob. . . Puck. 

1600 Shakespeare, il/liV:/?. 3; I (F^ 1623, p. 152). 

It has been shown under Hob and other words how these goblin 
names ar in many cases perpetuated in the names of fields, crofts, 
lanes, and other localities in which the original reference to goblins 
has been for the most part lost. By the side oi Hob crofts Hob fields 
already cited, I can here cite the corresponding Robin crojt, Robin 
field. 

An other close of pasture called Robin fetid .... Robin field near Pits 
moore. . . . Rohin croft. 

Survey of SheMeld She ff. 

gloss., E.D.S., 1888, p. 192); 

75. Robin Goodfellow. This name, written also Robin Good-fellow, 
in late M.E. Robyn Godfelaw, consists of the familiar diminutiv name 
Robin, before mentiond, with the half friendly, half euphemistic or 
deprecatory surname ” Goodfellow, originally Good Fellow. The 
fairies wer cald the Good Folk or the Good People, even the Devil 
was cald the Good Man; and Good Fellow, as a name for the mis- 
chievous but placable sprite of the house and stable, only reflects the 
real feeling and the determind superstition of the people. 

Ten Brink’s suggestion that Robin Goodfellow corresponds to 
the German Knecht Ruprecht ” (1891 Early Eng. Literature, i. 148), 
so far as it implies a joint connection of name and legend, is not to 
be accepted. 

The first mention of Robin Goodfellow which I hav found is in 
a letter of the year 1489, M.E. Robyn Godfelaw : 

And thys [rebels* proclamation] is in the name of Mayster Hobbe Hyrste, 
Robyn Godfelaws brodyr he is, as I trow. 

1489 William Paston in Paston letters (1871), 3 : 362. 

See the full context quoted under Hob Hurst, Hob Thurse. 

The next is in the name of the woodlouse, cald also Thurse-louse 
and Hob-thrush- louse : , , 

Robin-goodfellows-Xoyss^Q, 

^ 1552 Huloet, Ahecedartum. f Trans. Phil. Soc., i860, p. 19.) 
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Robin Goocifellow is often mentiond, and his character is described^ 
jyiscoverie of Witchcrcift. 

And know you tins by tbe waie, that heretofore Rubin goodfdUw [ed. 1 65 1 
good feliowl and Hob gobblin [ed, 1651 Hob-gobblin] were as terrible, 
and also as credible to the people, as hags and witches be now; and in 
time to come, a witch will be as much derided & contemned, and as 
plainlie perceived, as the illusion and knaverie of Robin good^eiioio [ed. 
1651 good-fellow\ And in truth, they that mainteine walking spirits, 
with their transformation, &c : have no reason to denie Robin goodfilioto 
[ed. 1651 good-fellow]^ upon whom e there hath gone as manie and as 
credible tales, as upon witches; saving that it hath not pleased the 
translators of the Bible, to call spirits, by the name of Robin goodfellow 
[ed. 165 1 goodfellow], as they have termed divinors, soothsaiers, poison- 
ers, and couseners, by the name of witches. 

1584 R. ^QOT, Discoverie of wilchcraf I, bk. 7, cb. 2 (repr. 1886, 
p, 105; sim. ed. 1651, p. 97). 

But certeinlie some one knave in a white sheete hath cousened and abused 
many thousands that waie; speciallie when Robin good fellow such 

a code in the Countrie. 

1584 R. Scot, Discoverie of wiichcraft, bk. 7, ch. 15 (repr. 1886, 
p. 122; sim. ed. 1651, p. 112). 

By the first quotations above Scot implies that the belief in Robin 
Goodfellow had almost disappeard in 1584. In the next passage he 
plainly, but in his own manner, says so. 

By this time all kentishmen know (a few fooles excepted) that Robin 
goodfellowe is a knave. 

Discoverie of wilchcrafl,hk, 16, 

(repr. 1886, p, 407; sim, ed. 1651, p. 348). 

Virunculi terrei [* earthly dwarfs ■ ] are such as was Robin good fellowe, that 
would supplie the office of servants, speciallie of maids; as, to make a 
fier in the morning, sweepe the house, grind mustard and malt, drawe 
water, &c; these also rumble in houses, draw latches, go up and downe 
staiers, &c. 

1584 R. Scot, Discourse upon divels and spirits, ch. xxi, (app. to 
Discoz>erie of witchcraft, repr. 1886, p. 437; ed. 1651, p. 374). 

Robin Goodfellow is utilized by the myriad- minded ” Shake- 
speare, who locates him in ancient Athens. A man of one mind and 
of simple geography would not have done so. This is Shakespeare’s 
first mention of Robin Goodfellow : 

Enter a Fairie at one doore, and Robin goodfellow at another. 

1600 Shakespeare, M.N.D, 2:1 (F^ 1623, p. 148). 

In the current editions Puck is substituted for Robin goodfellow. 
In the passages that follow, Robin Goodfellow is wel described : 

Either I miftake your fhape and making quite, 

Or else you are that fhrew'd and knauish fpirit [read fprite] 

CalM Robin GoedfelloWi Are you not hee [etc.]. 

1600 Shakespeare, M.N.D. 2:1 (F^ 1623, p. 148) 
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Rabin Gaodfellow is named in Harsnet*s book : 

And if that the Bowl of Curds and Creame were not duly set out for 
Robin Goodfellow ... 

160^ JDedaralion of egregious popisk imposiMres^ 

ch* 10 (in N‘. Q.^ 1859, 2d ser. 7: 144). 

Robin Goodfellowy his mad Pranks and merry Jests. Full of honest Mirth; 
and is a ht Medicine for Melancholy. 

1 628 (title of a book/* supposed unique”). (1834 Lowndes, 4: 1571.) 

In the next two centuries little mention is made of Hobin Good- 
felloWj except as a literary reminiscence. 

Hobgoblins (q. Rob.) Robin-good-fellow. 1692 CoiMS, Eng. did. 

The last echo of the old superstition is heard in the following note 
of provincial speech, of sixty-hve years ago : 

Proverbial sayings ... ** To laugh like Robin G ood fellow a’’ -—i.t. A 
long, loud, hearty horse-laugh. Thus the memory of the merry goblin 
still lives amongst us. But though his mirth be remembered, his 
drudgery is forgotten. His cream-bowl is never set ; nor are any traces 
of the “lubber fiend” to be found on the kitchen hearth. He is even 
forgotten in the nursery. Voeab. of East Anglia ^ ziAfyi, 

76. Robin Hood. Robin Hood seems to hav been sometimes 
confused in kitchen tales with Robin Good-fellow, and so to hav been 
regarded in the light of a fairy — or in the dark of a goblin. Regi- 
nald Scot, speaking of Hudgin, a German goblin, says : 

There goe as raanie tales upon this Hudgin, in some parts of Germanic, as 
there did in England of Robin Good-fellow. But this Hudgin was so 
called, bicaufe he aUvaies ware a cap or a hood ; and therefore I thinke 
iX. Robin Hood. 

1584 'R. Scot y Discourse upon divels and spirilSy ch. 21 (app. to 

Discoverie of wiUhcrafly XQ^t. 4^S-y 

Keightly, no conclusiv authority, mentions Robin Hood zb an other 
name for Puck or Robin Goodfellow : 

Puck . . . his various appellations; these are Puck, Robin Goodfellow, 
Robin Hoody lEohgohlm. 

1828 T. K[ElGHTLEy], /hfry mye/wlogy, 2 : 118. 

77. Roger, the Devil. Roger as the name of the Devil or of a 
spirit, is but scantly recorded, but I think it exists in Roger's blasf, 
which is explaind below, it occurs in Old Roger^ and it comes out 
again, in the homely form Hodge, in the term Hodge Poker, used like 
Hob Goblin. See Hodge Poker. I recognize it also in the local 
names, Roger house, Roger field, mentiond below. 

The familiar use of Roger outside of its proper application, appears 
also in the fact that in provincial speech it means also *a ram.’ 
Roger of the buttery (1847 HalUwell) as well as Tib of the buttery 
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(1717 Coles, Eng. dki.) was a humorous name for ^ a goose/, Eoger 
meant also ‘a rogue" (1847 Halliwell) and a 'a cloak bag ' (1717 
Coles, Eng. dki.)- 

Old Reger has been heard, I am told, in New England and Illinois, 
and no dout elsewhere, as a name for the Devil. It is like Old 
Harry, Old Nick, and other such names. Of a horse it is said, for 
example, ''He ran as if Old Roger vjttt after him.” 

I find Old Roger also in a piratical use I think with a diabolic 
allusion: 

Captain Solgard, of his Majesty’s ship Grayhound, brought a sloop with 36 
pirates into Newport [in 1723]. Of these 26 were convicted, and hung 
under their own ** deep Blew hlagg,” old Hoger.'"'’ 

1890 Weeden, Economic and Social hist. of Nm England, 2 : 56a. 

Roger's Mast is a provincial name given to a sudden whirlwind, 
whether that which lifts the dust of the road in little whirls, or a 
sudden blast of wind over the water. The name has been left unex- 
plaind, tho the explanation has been askt for. It means ' a blast 
caused by Roger, ^ the Devil, to wit; who must of course be the 
cause of all otherwise unexplaiirable disturbances of the atmosphere, 
and who, if he be indeed 

The prince of the power of the aire, (1613 Bible, Eph. 2; 2) 

or in Tyndale’s version ( 1 535 )— 

The governer that ruleth in the ayer, 

must be responsible, as it has been plausibly argued, for the weather 
in general — nearly all weather being bad. 

Roger' sMasty^. a sudden and local motion of the air, no otherwise per- 
ceptible but by its whirling up the dust on a dry road in perfectly calm 
weather, somewhat in the manner of a waterspout. It is reckoned a 
sign of approaching rain. 

1830 Forby, Vocad. of East Anglia, 2: 280. (Copied in Halliwell, 1847.) 

I find the phenomenon inquired about by a writer who givs the 
name, doutfully, as Rodges blast. Rodges blast is, I think, merely 
the heard form of Roger's blast; Roger's being pronounced, in South 
British speech, exactly like Rodges ; a heinous but an existing fact. 

These rodges blasts seem to come with a southwest wind. . . . The cutter 
Zoe, with all sail set, was moored by a strong rope to a tree. It was a 
dead hot calm, when without any w'arning, a whirling puff of wind came 
upon us. The Zoe was thrown over almost on her beam-ends. She 
snapped the mooring-rope like a piece of thread, shot out into the 
river, and theri luffed lip herself . . . and drove her bowsprit through 
the wood-casing of the staithe and deep into the soil behind. . . . 
The blast pa^d in a toopient, and there was again a dead calm. 

f I N^^‘C^'t>Rsim%kMGrfolk broads and river Sy'^. 

II, 1893, 8th ser. 3: 106% 
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We have not been able to trace the- etymology of the name by which 
these blasts are known, and it is spelt as it is pronounced. It is really 
a rotary wind-squall or whirl-wind, and is most likely to occur with a 
southwest wind. Sometimes the blasts are very violent, and come 
without warning. [See more, /.r.] 

1884 C. Davies, Ik p. 265. (W. ^ Q., U.) 

The superstition of a blast of wind caused by the Devil, and used 
to work harm to mortals, comes out in the old stories of witchcraft; 
and witches themselves wer. thought to hav influence over the 
air, and sold winds, as they told stories, to the marines. A poor 
old woman on trial for witchcraft, when questiond by her pious 
tormentors as to her diabolic practices, answerd that — 

When sundrie persons came to her to seek help for their beast, their cow, 
or ewe, or for any harne that was lane away with am evil! blast of 
wind^ or elf grippit, she gait and speirit at Thom what might help them. 

■ c 1600 in Pitcairn, Crim. trials (1830-33), i. 2. 51 et seq. 
(1880 T. A. Spalding, Elizabethan demonology^ p. iio). 

Roger also appears in certain old place-names. 

Roger house . . . Roger field . . . Rodger wood. 

1637 Harrison, (ms.), (in Addy, 

Sheffield gloss. E.D.S., p. 193)* 
in Badsworth, near Pontefract. 

1888 Addy, (E.D.S. ), p. 193. 

These ar parallel with Hob fieldy Hob crofi^ Hob yard, Hob- thrust 
well f Robin field, Robin croft, previously mentiond as local names, 
all originally implying a supposed haunt of a goblin. In any one 
case the name may hav arisen directly from the name of a person, 
but the parallelisms ar eonclusiv as to the principal origin. 

78. Thurse, a demon, a goblin. This is an interesting and im- 
portant word, once wel known in English, wide spred in Teutonic 
speech, stil extant in the Scandinavian region, and existing also, 
almost unrecognized, in English provincial speech. It underwent 
various transformations, and in its proper form disappeard ; and it 
was in consequence neglected by the dictionaries. 

Thurse is found in several forms, all of which ar treated in this 
paper under one or the other of the several types thurse, thursf, 
thruss^ thrush, trash, as below, or (in composition) {Hob-) thrust, 
{Hob-)trush, {Hob-) tmss, after Hob-thurse. 

Thurse is in Middle English thurse, thursse, ihurs, furs, "^thyrs, 
thirs, thyrce ; also transposed ihrusse, thrwsse, thrisse (see toruss, 
below), and thrusche (see Thrush, below) ; AS. fiyrs, a giant, demon, 
devil ; O. Fries, not found ; Fries, drds, D. droes, L.G. dros, droos 
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(drSi), dmuss (Ms), droast {dr^sf) (see below) j O.H.G. durs, 
duris, durse, durse^ dursch, also with initial OM,G. furs, 

thuris, M.H.G. turse, tilrse, tursch, a giant, demon (Grimm. D. M.; 
Schade), Swiss durst "‘the wild' hunter” (Grimm), dusel, a night- 
spirit (Grimm); Icelandic (Egilsson, Cleasby) rarely 

(Egilsson), assimilated modern Icelandic puss (Cleasby, Aasen), 
a giant, a goblin, a dull fellow, Norwegian tuss, tusse, tust, a goblin, 
elf, dull fellow (see below), Swedish iuss, tussa, in various uses (see 
below). 

Before considering the ultimate etymology, special notice must be 
taken of some of the forms mentiond, and of their meanings. 

A word found in Anglo-Saxon, in Old Icelandic, and Old High 
German, especially a word of this sort, might be confidently lookt 
for in the Low German tungs. In the expected form ^dm's it does 
not appear ; but we do find a word drih^ dros^ drSst, used in exclama- 
tion and mild cursing, in the sense of ‘ the devil,’ ‘ the deuce ’ ; and 
considering the ease with which words that hav lost their original 
status and hav fallen into the hapless condition of “ swear- words,’’ 
ar twisted from their original form, it seems probable that drds is the 
missing word, transposed from the original *durs, lengthend to dris^ 
and varied to drk, droos. The last form appears with a stop, in 
the Hamburg and Osnaburg d roost These forms ar thus not only 
akin, but ar almost identical phonetically, with the English thruss, 
{\ioh-) thrussj thrust, (hob-) dross 2i% transposed from thurse, 

thurst. 

An Old Friesic form does not appear in Richthofen or Hettema, 
because, we may suppose, of the technical (legal) character and small 
quantity of the extant records. In modern Friesic the word is drds, 

DrdSj Keimr. S. 25, wird der bose Feind dieser Orten genannt. [Other 
• references are given.] 

1837 OUTZEN, Glossarium der friesischen sprache, p. 49. 

The Low German form cited by E. Mogk in Paul’s Grund^'iss der 
Gertnanischen Philologie (1891) i : 1041, as an unquestiond cognate 
of AS. Pyrs, etc., is dros. The form in Hamburg is, or was, drlis, 
spelt in 1755 

Druusz . . . Wann man aber flucbtet, dat dy de druusz hale^ fo ift folches 
nach Hn. Wachters Meinung fo viel, als: dasz dich die Hexe hole 
, . [More, of little use]. 1755 Richey, Idioticon Hamburgense, p. 44. 

In the same region existed the form drds, in the extended form 
drdst,%'^€i\.droost rs, 
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Drooft : \{t ein Wort, das mancberley Bedeutung hat, nachdem raaB 
diefes oder jenes Bey wort hinzufetzet, doch mehrentheils in tibelin 
Verstande. Z.E. Een dummen Drooft; ein aiberner Mensch ; ' een 
groten Drooft: €\n groffer Gaft; een leegen Drooft : qva fcMimmer 
Schelm, &c. 1755 Richey, Idiotieon Mamburgense, p. 43. 

The phrases point clearly to the earlier sense, which Strodtmann, 
the next year, after a perusal of Richey, thus set forth : 

Drooft : bedeutet etwas anders, als in Hamburg, namlich den Teufel. De 
Drooft fokrde een da und da hen ; dA. dei TtuieS.. 

1756 Strodtmann, Idiotieon Osnaburgense^ p. 43. 

This form droost is very like the English form thrust, (hob-) 

dross. 

The forms droos and droost coexisted at Bremen : 

DrooSy gemeinigHch, aber unrecbt, Es ift bier eben To wie in 

Hamb. ein unbeftimmtes Scheltwort, das feine Bedeutung von den 
Beywdrtern einpfangt. Ein dummen Droos : ein aiberner Mensch, ein 
dummer T * * i. SR, Nachft dem braucht es auch der Pobel im 
Fluchen fiir den Teufel. Dat di de Droos flaa : dasz dich der T— . 
BVni Droos: beym T * * , 

l>j6j Fersuch eines bremisck-nieder’Sacksisehen7vorierh£chs,i:2^j. 

The Dutch form is a giant, devil, fiend. 

Droes, Gigas, homo valens, homo membris & mole valens, fortis bellator. 

1598 KiLiAN,d^/yw. 7 W. (1777), 1 : 123. 

A Gyant, a man of a great stature. 

164.S hlEXH AM j E^etherdutch and Eng, diet. Also 1658. 

Droes (M.), a Devil, Fiend. 

1727 Sewel, Dutch-Eng, diet, 2: 84. [Not in orig. ed. 1691.] 

Droes . . . En eindelijk komt het voor, in den zin van eenen reus, een 
groot sterk mensch, en, in de gemeenzame verkeering, voor eenen 
boozen geest, voor den duivel : de mensch van ik en weet wat dommen 
droes gedreven. J. De D€ck. 

1790 Wei LAND, Nederduitsek iaalkundig woordenboek^ I: 591. 

Droes^ m. gmw, duivel; de droes hale mij als ik het weet. 

1884 Van Dale, Eleuw woordenboek. 

The etymology of the Dutch droes and its congeners has exercised 
several minds. Kilian, true to the classical warp of his time, farfetcht 
it from the Latin name Drusus, 

Droes . . . Forte nomen fumptum a Druso Tiberij fratre, German or urn & 
Saxonum domitore acerrimo. 

1598 Kilian, Eiym. Teut. ling. (1777), i : 123. 

The editor of the Bremisch-niedersachsisches worterbuch (1777), 
under droos (i : 257), complains of the etymologists who “drag in 
Drusus by the hair'* to explain such German words; ‘'as if the 
German language could hav no words of its own.'* 

The word thurse, Icelandic purs, puss, etc,, has had a rich develop- 
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ment in the Swedish' and Norwegian dialects. Swedish dial, fuss 
is defined as (i').a moimtaineer, so cald in districts bordering on 
motmtain regions; (2) wandering foreign people; (3) a stopid 
person, a blockhead; (4) a wolf; ( 5 ) a bear, in composition mjr- 
iiissar, 'swamp-creatures.' The other form tusse means (i) a 
giant; (2) an unruly person, usually applied to a child ; (3) a 
^volf — in some dialects also cald tass^ and in composition gratass 
'grey creature.' ^ spirtasse, a spirit which, like a brownie, stays in 
a person's service, and earns money for him; tassa-mark, 'goblin- 
field,' a lonely cheerless place. All these in Rietz, Svenskt dialekt- 
kxikon, 1867, p. 765. 

Similar forms, with similar but less numerous uses, appear in the 
Norwegian dialects. . Nonv. tuss, dial, tusse, and tust, a goblin, 
kobold, elf, a dull fellow, in' plural tiissar, goblins, elves, in composi- 
tion, tussefolk, ' thurse-folk,' elves, tussekall, 'thurse-carl,' a male elf, 
tussekvende, ' thurse-quean,' a female elf, haugtuss, ' how-thurse,’ 
'hill-elf,' troll, tussen, a mysterious disease of cattle. All these in 
Aasen, Norsk ordbog, 1873, p. 848, 269. 

All these senses proceed from that of ' a giant,' ' a monstrous creat- 
ure.* The English creature as used with the common implication 
of something fierce, non-human, or uncanny, answers closely to the 
uses mentiond. So the rude mountaineer, a gipsy, a bear, a wolf, ar 
all counted under the one name. The English uses of thurse, thruss, 
thrush, and hob-thrush, hobthrust, hav similar aspects. See the 
examples. 

The ultimate etymology of thurse, AS. Pyrs, O.H.G. durs, O. Icel. 
purs, is uncertain. Schade (1872-1882, i:ii6) following Kuhn, 
{Zeiischrift fur vergL sprachforschung, 10:105), inclines to make 
the original sense ' activ at work,* 'fond of building,’ and hence 
' builder,’ connecting the word with Gr, later in Suidas 

also Tvpcro^, a tower, = Lat. turns (whence Eng. tower and turret), 
and with the folk-name, Gr. TvpcrrjvoL, Hvppyivoi, Lat. Tyrrhltii, ex- 
plaind as 'wall-builders.' He finds the root in O.H.G. dweran ' turn 
about quickly,' to which he refers many Slavic words. The Cyclopes 
wer reputed great builders ; and western Europe once swarmd with 
giants who built towers^ walls, and “ causeways." 

Wharton, in his Etyma Graeca, 1890, equates Gr. rvpcrts, rvppts 
with Lat. turris, and connects them with A.S. “ th7ydric strong ” and 
Lith. twirtas, seize, enclose." In his Etyjna Latina of the 
same date, he makes turns, a ' loan-word ' from the Gr. rvppis, 
rvpa-is, and that a “ loan-word from some unknown source. 
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Another view of the etymology of ihurse is presented by Griiiim 
1844; tr. Stallybrass, 1883, 2*522). According to this; 
view, which is put aside by Schade, but .accepted as probable, by E. 
Mogk (ill Grundriss, 1891, i : io4i) the source is in the root 

of Goth, pairsan, E. thirst; as Mogk puts it, definitly, ihurse 
(O.H.G. durSf etc.) is probably cognate with Skt . trsus Hhii^ty/ 
^greedy.’ This word is referd by Whitney (trsp) to the root trs^ 
^be thirsty’ {Sanskrit roots ^ 1885, P* ^^)* 

This view, if correct, associates ihmse with the English thirst., 
formerly spelt thurst; and it forms a parallel with the usual view of 
the etymology of the other Anglo-Saxon word for ^ giant,’ namely 
A.S. eoten^ M.E. efen, jeten, later etinlefiin, Icdr jotunn' {C\tmhy% 
idtunn (Grimm), Norw. Sss, Jdtte, Ban. which is usually 
explaind (as by Grimm and Mogk /.^^.) from A.S. etan^ ‘eat,* as 
if it meant edax, ‘ the eater * or ‘ the hungry,* Taking into account 
the ways and pranks of the goblins like Robin Goodfellow, Puck, 
and the Bobbies, we hav thus reveald the simple philosophy of the 
goblin tribe, “ Let us eat, drink, and be merry.” 

But the explanation of eaten ixom etan, ^ eat,’ presents difficulties 
which not even a giant can overcome ; and the explanation of 
ihurse from irs, ‘ thirst,’ tho not phonetically difficult, smacks rather 
of folklore than of history. 

I now proceed to the history of ihurse within the English pale. 

79, (i) Thurse, the normal type. The earliest form, A.S. Pyrs, 
had the senses ‘ giant, demon, mythic monster.* It is used to gloss 
the Latin Orcus and Cams mA Cyclops , having in two instances the 
synonym heldeofoly heldiobol ‘ hell-devil ’ — a vigorous gloss. 

The glosses ar the earliest examples : 

Orcus, ^yrsy heldiobul. c 725 Lai" A.S. Vocab. (Wright, Vocab, 1884, 
36:15; Hessels, 1890, p. 86). 

Orcus, ore, pyrs., 0*5*56 heldeofol. 

c 1000 Glosses, Lat. and AS. (Wright, Vocab. 1884, 459 * SO* 

Caci, pyrses. c 1000? Glosses, Lat. and AS. (Wright, Vocab. 1884, 376: 19). 

This refers to Cacus, the cattle-lifter, the giant son of Vulcan. 
The “ bad ” personages of classic mythology wer commonly regarded 
by the Anglo-Saxon translators and glossarists as ‘ devils,* ‘ demons,* 
or ‘ specters,’ and treated accordingly. 

Cyclopum, tlyrsa. < * ; 

* . c iO(X> Glosses, Lat. and AS, (Wright, Vocab. 1884, 378 : 25). 
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Here the Cyclopes, other bad characters of ancient fable, ar ex- 
plaind by the same term /jw, which may be translated here ‘giant’ 

or ^ogre/ 

The Anglo-Saxon word occurs chiefly in glosses, but it is also 
found in context in verse. It comes once in Beowulf, where it is 
applied, with to the monster Grend el : 

And nu wi^ Grendel sceal 

Wi^ >am agl^can, ^na gehegan, 

ping wiS pyrse. c 1000 Beowulf^ 1. 424—426. 

It also occurs in more artificial verse, sentences,*’ and riddles : 

pedf sceal gangan in lustrum wedermn, pyrs sceal on fenne gewunian, 

Ana innan land e. 

c 1000 Gnomic viirses {Coil.') 42» {Gxtm^ Sprachsckaiz, 21 ^4.^. ) 

Bosworth makes the meaning ^ robber.’ 

Ic mSsan mseg meahtellcor. 

An efn-etan ealdum pyrse , 

And ic ges»lig mseg symle lifgan, 
peah ic ^tes ne sj ^fre to feore. 
c 1000 Biddies, 41, 1 . 62-65. (Grein, Sprachschaiz, 2 : 389.) 

In an early M.E. passage purs, ‘ demon, devil,’ is applied by way 
of deservd vituperation to a persecuting emperor : 

Under Hs, com }>e Maxence, 
pe wed wulf, pe hea^ene hand, 

A3em to his kinehurh. 

c 1200 Life of SL Katherine, 1 . 1858-60 (E.E,T.S., 1884, 
p. 90) (Abbotsford club ed. 1841,1.1880). 

Here “]7e furs Maxence, fe wed wulf, fe heatSene hund ” (‘ the 
demon Maxentios, the mad wolf, the heathen dog’) is a free transla- 
tion of the Latin “ imperator.” 

Ichabbe isehen bene purs of helle. 

^ 1200 (E.E.T.S., 1866), p. II. (C^. 387.) 

References exist (as in Heritage’s notes to the Catholicon Angli- 
am, E.E.T.S., 1881, p. 387) to purs as occurring in the Ancren 
Riwle (c 1230); but the word there (ed. 1852, p. 280), pw'se, is a 
bracketed “ correction ” by the editor for the wurse of the manu- 
script. Wurse is an other name for the Devil 

Thurse {thirs) is Wyclif s translation of the Latin lauiia : 

Ther shal lyn laraya, that is a [om. in 4 mss.] ikirs [var. in 4 mss. thrisse'] 
or a beste hauendo the bodi He a womman, and horse feet. [In later 
version: Lamya schal Hgge there {tnarg, Lamya is a wondirful beest 
[etc.]), c 1388 Purvey.] ^ 1380 WveUF, Isaiah 34: 15. 
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This is a translation of the Vulgate: 

j Ihicobmit lafnia, 

a 400 Biblia sac 7 ‘a vuigaiae editionis (1582) (Romae l86i,p, 456). 

In the current English version it stands : 

I The screech owl [1613 shrichowky 1606 scrichowle'] [jnarg. Or, night- 

! mojisier'l also shall rest there, 

I ' ' ■ ' 

! In the Revised version (1884) the passage reads: 

Yea, and the night-monster \marg. Heb, Lilith'\ shall settle there. 

In other versions of the Bible the Latin lamia cri the Vulgate or 
I the liliih of the Hebrew is translated thus: Dutch het nachtgedierte 

\ (X874, p. 470), " the night-beast ’ ; German, der Kobold (1877, 

p. 648), Hhe goblin'; Swedish, (1876, p. 619), ^elves'; 

Danish, Vmtte (1875, p, 702), ^ a wight,’ 'a goblin’; French, 
I lorfraie (1874, p. 623), ^the osprey ’ ; la Fee (1566, f. 259 verso), 

^the fay’; Spanish, lamia (1874, p. 618); Portuguese, os anhnaes 
(1870, p. 678), ‘the night- beasts.’ 

Thykke theese [ed. 1865 erron. theefel as a tkursscy and thikkere in the 
hanche, 

GreesSs- growene as a galte [1865 gait] fiille grylych he lukez. 

c 1440 Morte A^'thure (E.E.T.S., 1871), 1. iioo. [Sim. ed. 1865.] 
wykkyd spyryte gost, K. S.A.), Ducius. 

1440 (Camden soc. 1865), p, 491. 

The spelling tyrce implies a form "^turse, of which trusse would be 
the transposed form ; but neither has a firm standing. 

A an apparition, a goblin. Lane. « 1728 Ken neti'. (Way.) 

The history of and which I hav given, and 

of boggard, boggart, puck, pixy, and other goblin names which I hav 
had to omit, makes it almost necessary that a goblin name of any 
considerable range should appear in the local appellations of caves, 
fields, lanes, and other small geography. It is so with the thurse. 
The thurse comes out from a long retirement in these same caves 
and obscure places, and not only claims his conceded own, but shows 
a clear title to various dwelling-places which hav been illegally deeded 
to Thor, a personage who has been altogether too much favord in 
the distribution of etymological honors. 

(i) *Thurse-cave. This, I think, is the true original of 
Cave, a locality so named. What should Thor be doing with a cave? 
It is just the place for a thurse. Thurse-hok, Thurse-house, and 
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Thurse-pit designate similar places. And I find Goblin's Cave and 
Goblin's Den in Scotland. Clearly Thor must leav this cave. 

TAor’j Wetton. l86l Bateman, Ten years' diggings 

Sheffield gloss., E.D.S., 1 888, p. 258). 

Tk&r's Cave, wide cavity, overlooking the river Manyfold, Staffordshire, 
near Wetton. Gazetteer of the British Isles. 

(2) Thursi-hok, a cave supposed to hav been the dwelling of 
a thurse or goblin. Such caves wer sometimes used as habitations 
of men. 

A Thurs-house or Thurse-hole^ a hollow vault in a rock or stony hill that 
serves for a dwelling-house for a poor family, of which there is one at 
Aiveton and another near Wetton Mill, Co. Stafford. These were 
looked on as enchanted holes. 

a Kenneti' (quoted by Way, Prompt, parv, (1865), p. 491). 

(3) Thurse-house, iht dwelling of a thurse: the same as ihurse- 
hale. 

A Thurs-house or Thurse^kole. 

a 1727 Kennett (see quotation under Tkurse^hole'). 

(4) Thtirse-pii^ the same as thurse-hok. I recover this word, in 

the form tkitrst-pify S^di thm^ in the following scraps of a 

local record : 

Item a payne sett that William Outrem shall sett the water in the Ewe 
flatt and thurst pyiies m the right course and soe keepe the same before 
the feat of All Saynctes vpon psine of iijs. iiijd. 

1595 Holmesjield court rolls (quoted in Addy, Sheffield gloss. 

E.D.S., i888, p. 258). 

Memer : we present and say that the thirst pities makes itt selfe all cutt 
from the laid ash to a water course a little from the corner. 

Holmesfield court rolls (Addy, l.c.). 

(5) ^Tkurse-welly also thruswelly a well frequented by a thurse. 
I find it also a surname, TrustvelL 

Item, a peice of arrable land lying in Tkruswell Feild. 

HhHiKlson, Survey of Sheffield 

(6) ^Thtme-wood. This may be the correct form of a place- 
name given as ThoPs wood. There is no particular reason for 
allowing a wood. 

On the same day we opened two more barrows in land near Stanton 
called 7 hoPs Wood or Back-of-the-Low, 

1861 Bateman, (Addy, l.c.). 

The word thurse is probably present^ tho equally unrecognized, in 
some local proper names, and some surnames of local origin, namely 
Thursfield^ ^ goblin-field,^ equivalent to Hob-croft^ Hob-field, Hob- 
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yard^ FucT^s field ; in T}mrsk}\ Thursly, Trusley, of similar meaning ; 
and perhaps in Thursly, Thurseross, Thmseross^ Thursfordi Thurs- 
ton^ Thruston, Throsion^ Tursda/e, and other names in which T/ior^ 
in the genitiv Thods, is supposed, no dout in part truly, to be present. 
There are several local names involving Thor, in Icelandic : Mrsmork^ 
pSrsnes, hSrsd (Cleasby). Isaac Taylor (Wards and Places, 1864, 
p. 343) refers all the English names to ignoring the existence 
of thurse. I find also the surnames Thrush, Trush. 

There is an other compound, not local : thurselouse, the little 
crustacean, in popular view an insect,” cald also a wood-louse or 
sow-hug. 

The Latines call it [the woocPlouse] Asellum, Cutw/um, Porcellionem ; 
Pliny said not well to call it Centimes, since it hath but fourteen feet; 
the English from the form call them that is, little Plogs; from 

the place where they dwell, Tylers-louse, that is, Lice in roofs of houses : 
they are called also Thur stows 7tmrslows\Qx Jovial Lice, from 

a spirit that was not hurtful, to whom our Ancestors superstitiously 
imputed the sending of them to us. In some places they call them 
Cherbiigs, and ChesHps^ but I know not why. 

1658 J. R., tr. Mouffet, Theater of insects {Insectorum sire minimorum 
animalium theatrum^ Londini, 1634], p. 104S (quoted by Heri- 
tage, Cath. A7tgl 1881, p. 387, note). 

The spirit that was not hurtful ” was the thurse ; but the trans- 
lation Jovial” implies that the writer ’took for Thods, 

identifying with Jove. 

Thurfelice, Millepedes, Afelli, ’OvlaKoi, It Thor prifcorum Saxonum & 
Gothorum Jove, q. d. Joviales vel Jovi sacri PedicuH. Et fane hoc 
aniraalculum, lic^t afpectu fordidum, tamen ob eximias virtutes quibus 
contra calculum, Icterum, Ophthalmiam 8c alios morbos pollet, dignum 
eft quod Jovi consecretur. i6ji ting, angtieana. 

Thurse- Loufe [ed. 1755 Thurse Loufe, 1775 Tkurse-lonfe'] (q.d. ThoTs 
Loufe), an Infect 1733 Bailey, rt'iVt 

That the first element is is indicated by the other name 

Hob thrush-louse, and proved by the equivalent mmt Robin-goo d- 
fellow^ s-iouse in Huloet (1552). 

80. (2) Thurst. This is a stopt form of Thurse. I find it in 
ihursi-pit (1595), also thirst-pit, before, and in hob-thurst and hob- 
thrust for * hob- thurse. 

81. (3) Thrust. An other variant of Thurse, namely a transpose 
of thurst I find it only in hob-thrust. 

82. (4) Thruss, a transposed form of Thurse. It is found in 
late M.E., written thrusse, thrwsse, ihrisse. A trace of it may be 
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detected in the recently existing hob-dross, one of the forms of 
^hoh-tJmrse, hob-thrush, hob-thruss, which see. represents 

^hob-truss, hob-ihruss. Thrttss became later thrush, see. 

Lamia, that is a ihirs [var. ihruse\, 

€ 1380 WiCLiF, Isaiah ZA*. 1 5. (See full quotation under 7 ^?/r^^.) 

Dusius, i. demon, a thrusset he ppwke, 

€ 1460 Medulla grammatue (in Way, Prompt, parv. 1 865, p. 49 1 , note) . 

Ravus, a thrusse, a gobelyne, 

c 1460 Medulla grammaiice (in Way, Prompt, parv. 1865, p. 491, note). 

hobb (A A), prepes, negocius. 

1483 Catholicon, Anglicu 7 n (E.E.T.S., 1881, p. 387). 

Here the alphabetic order shows that hobb Trusse should be kobb 
Thrusse. See Hob-Thruss. 

I find thruss, pronounced with the earlier sound of the vowel, and 
spelt thruse, mtxiiiovi 6 . as in use in Lancashire in i860. It is not 
iQmdirxt\it Lancashire glossary 

This Thurse (A.S. thirs or ikyrs) was an old Anglo-Saxon spirit of a very 
uncertain character. ... In Lancashire he is viewed in the light of 
Orcus, or Hades, and is called Tkruse, a connecting link between. 
Thurs and Thrush. i860 E. Adams, On the names of the wood-louse 
(in Trans. Phil. Soc. i86o~i, pp. 17-18). 

83* (5) Thrush, a variant of Thruss, which is a transposed form 
of Thurse. See above. Thrush is in late M.E. thrusche. It is a 
variant, with the common change of -ss to -sh, of thruss. Compare 
brush iot^bruss (F. brosse), push for "^puss, cash for cass, ^cashier,’ 
leash for lease, and the like. For the further etymology, see Thruss 
and Thurse. For the use, see the examples below, and under 
Hob-Thrush. 

A Thrusche, prepes (A). 

Catholicon Anglicum 

This follows, in the printed copy, the equivalent entry : 

hobb T\Ji]russe (A Thrwsse, A), prepes, negocius, [See Thruss and 
Hob-Thrush]. 

Thrush scarcely occurs in modern use except in composition, 
namely in hob-thrush, one of the forms of hob thurse, and in thrush- 
louse. See also Trash. 

I'hrush-lice. In Cole’s fColos, ihw'se-lice. Vid. Hob thrtish lice. 

1S2S ICark], Craven gloss. 2 I 204. 

Thrush-lice. Millepes. North. 1847 Halliwell. 

84. (6) Trash,, a specter., This word occurs alone, tho rarely, 
and in composition, Guy-trash , . Malkin-trash. See these. It is a 
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dialectal variant of tmsli, and this, which I find only in composition 
{Hob-lrush) is a variant of thrush (alone and in Hob-thrush') ioi 
original thurse. See Thurse, Thrush, above, and Hob-Thurse, Hob- 
Thrush, Hob-Trush. 

In most parts of England there is a belief in a spectral dog, which is 
generally described as * large, shaggy, and black, with long ears and 
tail. . . It is commonly supposed to be a bad spirit, haunting places 
where evil deeds have been done, or where some calamity may be ex- 
pected. In Lancashire, this spectre-dog is known as * Trash * and 
‘ Striker,’ its former .name having been applied to it from the peculiar 
noise made by its feet, which is supposed to resemble that of a person 
^walking along a miry, sloppy road, with heavy shoes. . . . 

1893 T. F. T. Dyer, p. II I. 

This seems to imply that Trash as so used is derived from the 
provincial verb trash, ^ tramp through mud,’ ‘ go shuffling,’ a dialectal 
form oi thrash used in the same sense. But it is only popular ety- 
mology which connects Trash, the specter, with this verb. It is to 
be regarded as an other form and an other use of the old goblin 
name thurse, 2s above said. The guy-trash 2xxA malkm-irash, 

considerd with hob-trush, hob- thrush, confirm this view. 

85. Tom loudy, a goblin of the nursery. 

Tom-loiidyy W., a goblin conjured up to frighten children. 

1877 Ross, Stead and Holderness, Holderness gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 149. 

This is of course the loud blustering goblin who shakes the window- 
panes, and whistles and moans through the lattice. He was cald of 
old by various names of similar allusion — - 

AqnWo raucus. « 102 Martiae, Epig. i : 50. 

'Boxgb.s saevus. a 54 B.c. Catullus, 23 .-3. 

Boreas and Ccecias and Argeftes 

And Thrafscias. 1667 Milton, PX. (facsim. 1877), 9 *^ 99 * 

and his demon rage was known — 

Rabies saeva ventorum. a I'ji OviDf Mdam, 

The same goblin, in a diminutiv form, is thus explaind for us, in 
the best ^'University extension manner : 

Tommy-loudy, E., the whistling noise made by the wdnd; a high wind. 
1877 Foss', Stead and Holderness, Holderness gloss, (E.D.S.),p. 149. 

86. Tom Poker, a mysterious being, brother of Hodge Poker, and 
Mwn Poker; three lurking goblins. See Poker and Hodge Poker 
and Mum Poker. 
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Tom Poker, pr. n. The great bugbear and terror of naughty children, 
who inhabits dark closets, holes under the stairs, unoccupied cock-lofts, 
faise-roofs, &c. Such places are often called from him poker-holes. 
His name is from Sui.-G. iomie-poeke, q. d. the house-pmk, the domestic 
goblin. 1830 Forby, Voeab. of East Anglia, 21 ^^2. 

The etymology given by Forby is of course wrong. There ar stil 
many writers who abhor a plain, obvious, plebeian etymology, and 
love to fly abroad for something pretty or mysterious. 

87. (i) Will with the wisp. This is the earliest of the seven or 
eight names beginning with Will and ending with wisp, for the tricksy 
twilight spirit who shows his deceptiv torch or lantern on the dusky 
edges of the marsh or beside the dark hedge or along the unseen 
river. He is cald in the books Ignis Fatuus, which is interpreted 
^ foolish fire ’ ; but it is ^ fooling fire/ ‘ deceiving lightd 

The vernacular name Will with the wisp has undergon the usual 
variations, Will with a wisp, Will with wisp, Will of the wisp, Will 
o' the wisp, Will o' wisp, Will a wisp. Will in a wisp, with minor 
differences beside. The other names ar Jack 'with the lantern, Hob 
of the lantern, Jenny lantern, Feggy lantern, Joan in the wad, Kit 
with the candlestick; most of them with similar variations. See 
them in their order. 

Will as a name for a goblin is not common. Wilkin, the diminu* 
tiv of Will, was the name of a devil ^^cast out’' by the priests 
denounced by Harsnet (1603). The thinnest possible diminutiv, 
Billy, appears in a recent variation of the name of Will of the wisp. 

A wisp, as used in this name, is a twist of straw used as a torch. 
In an other name it is cald a wad. See Joan in the Wad. 

According to ray quotations, Will imih the wisp first appears in the 
middle of the seventeenth century (1654); but its earlier existence 
is indicated by the shortend form, Will with wisp, of earlier date 
(1636). The other form, Will with a wisp, comes not long after, 
and Will o' wisp follows early in the eighteenth century. 

Will with the wispe. 1654 Gayton, Fesiivozts notes (Nares, 1858, p. 362). 

Will with the Wifp, or Jack in a Lanthorn, See Jack. 

1690 Miege, Short French diet. 

Mr. Bradley, F.R.S. fupposes the Will with the Wifp to be no more than 
a Group of fmall enlightened infects, 

1777 Brand, Observations on popular antiquities, p. 372. 

88. ( 2 ) Will with a wisp. This form appears a little later than 
the one with the definite article. It runs through the dictionaries 
from 1690 to 1775 and 182$, almost to the exclusion of the other 
forms. 
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Feu folet, Ignis fatuus, Will with a wi/pf or Jack in a LanAoxn. 

i 6 <^ JsiliE.G'E., S/wrt French diet, 
I^z 7 / een Dwaal-licht, stal-kaers. 

1691 Sewel, f/ix/., p. 714* 

Pe Stalkaers, Jack with a lanthorn, w/// iwV/z ix 

1691 Sewel, Dutek’Eng. dict^ p. 322. 
Will with a or Jack in a Lanthorn, a fiery Meteor, or Esbalation 

that appears in the Night, commonly haunting Church -yards, Marfhy 
and Fenny Places, as being evaporated out of a fat soil ? it also flies 
about Rivers, Hedges, &c. 1707 Glossographia Angiicana nova. 

Will with a Whifp [1755 Wifp\y2, fiery Meteor or Exhalation [etc. as 
above, 1707, with the addition;] and often in dark Nights mifleads 
Travellers by their making towards it, not duly regarding their Way; 
Jack in a Lanthorn. 1733 Bailey, Eng, diet. 

Will wiih a wisp. Jack with a lantern ; ignis fatuus; a luminous appear- 
ance sometimes seen in the air over moist ground, supposed to proceed 
from hydrogen gas. 1828 Webster, Amor. diet, of the Eng, 

vol. 2 (under TFr 7 /, ‘ choice ’). 

^ 9 * (3) with wisp. This is the oldest form I hav found 
(1636), but it represents Will with the wisp or Will with a wisp, of 
earlier date, tho not found until some years later. 

Ghosts, hobgoblins, Will with wispe, or Dicke-a-Tuesday. 

1636 Sampson, (Nares, 1858, p. 238). 

90. (4) Will of the wisp is now, especially in the form Will d 
the wisp, the most common form. The forms with with ar obsolete. 
I find few examples of Will of the wisp before the nineteenth century. 

All this hide and seek, this wiUdAhe-tvisp, has no other meaning than a 
Christian marriage for sweet Mrs, Belinda. 

1697 Vanbrugh, (17. .) 5 : 3. (C.D.) 

Like WUiddhe wisps, lead them astray into bogs and marshes. 

lS2ST,K[EiGirTLm]f Fairy Afythology, i : 2 S^, 
fuck QS WilEo'-the Wisp, iS^Sftnous, Three Edlelets on Shahespeare 

(title of a chapter), p. 59-72. 

And counting 2 l\\ wmlth sl moro WilTo^Ahe^ Wisp, 

Disposes of Quekes to Sir Nicholas Crispe. 

1837-45 Barham, Ingoldsby legends (Brothers of Birchington) 
(1890, p. 290). 

The truth is, hobgoblins, from Puck to Will-o'-the-wisp, are apt to play 
practical jokes and knock people about whom they meet after sunset, 
1873 Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Lob Lie-by-ihe-fire (18..), p. 62. 
Wicked sozrwill~d*-the-wisp ! 

Wolf of the shore ! dog, with thy lying lights 
Thou hast betray’d us on these rocks of thine. 

1877 Tennyson, Harold, 2:1. 

A will-ct -ike-wisp luring him over the bog with its goblin glebe. 

1893 Jane Barlow, Irish idylls, p. 122. 

A picturesque variation of the name and form of the Will of the 
wisp is presented in one of the stories of ** Uncle Remus.” The ever 
ingenious Brer Rabbit made a call on Brer Bar when Brer Bar and 
his family wer absent. Brer Rabbit ^^got to fooling” in the cop- 
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board, and upset a bucket of honey over himself. He went into the 
woods and rold in the leavs to get rid of the clinging sweetness. 
When he came out into the road he was a fearful sight. The 
“ creeturs all fled before him. Brer Wolf and Brer Fox did indeed 
stop to interrogate him : 

Brer Wolf ... he stop and ax Brer Rabbit who is he. Brer Rabbit, he 
jump up and down in de middle er de road, en holler out: ‘‘I’m de 
WulUr-^de- WusL I’m de Wtfii-er-dg-Wust, en youer the man I’m 
atter! ” iS8i J. C. Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus (n.d.). 

The author adds a note : 

Qt WiiU-er-de-Wnts. Probably a fantastic corruption of Will-o’-the-wisp, 
though this is not by any means certain. 

There is no dout of it. A similar fantastic transformation of the 
form and idea of Jack with the lantern appears also in the Uncle 
Kemus ” stories. Both ar regarded as demons. 

91. (5) Will 0’ wisp, Will a wisp, a shorter form of Will of the 
wisp. 

How IFzV/ ^ misleads night-faring Clowns, 

O’er Hills and sinking Bogs, and pathless Downs. 

1714 Gay, vi. 58 (Pp. 440). 

WiU-O'Vjisp^ Will with a wisp. An ignis fatuus. 

1797 Sheridan, Complete diet of the Eng. tang. 

The ‘ Wilt d wu/,’ which appeared to promise the night- wanderer warmth 
or guidance, but led him into a bog, had its excellent directions as to 
the place to avoid perverted by an unhappy misunderstanding into a 
wilful falsehood, and has been branded ignis fatuus. 

Demonology mid devildore^ 1:21^. 

In Altmark, ‘ ww/j’ are believed to be the souls of unbaptized 

children — sometimes of lunatics — unable to rest in their graves; they 
are called ‘ Light-men,’ and it is said that though they may sometimes 
mislead, they often guide rightly, especially if a small coin be thrown 
them, — this being also an African plan of breaking a sorcerer’s spell. 

1879 A/., 1 : 225. 

92. (6) Will in a wisp, an uncommon variant of Wilt with a wisp. 

Will with a Wifp., or Will in a Wifp^ a meteor better known among 
authors by the name of ignis fatuus.^ an exhalation that appears in the 
night ; Jack with a lanthorn. Will with a wifp is of a round figure, in 
bignefs like the flame of a candle, but fometimes broader, and like a 
bundle of twigs fet on fire ; fometimes brighter, at other times more 
obfeure, and of a purple colour. It wanders about in the air, and is 
generally about 6 feet from the ground, commonly haunting marfhy and 
fenny places and church-yards, as being evaporated out of a fat foil ; it 
alfo flies about rivers, hedges, dec. , . It commonly appears in fummer, 
and at the beginning of autumn, but it burns nothing. Some that have 
been catched w'ere obferyed to confift of a fhining, vifeous, and gelat- 
- ; inous matter like the fpawm of frogs ; fo that the matter feems to be 

phofphorous, prepared and, railed from putrefied plants or carcaffes by 
the fun ; which is condenfed by the cold of the evening, and then fhines. 
Mufehenbroek. 1755, New universal etym. Eng. dict.^ folio. 
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93. (7) Willy-ba-wisp, a limited dialectal form of Will .with a 
wisp. The change would be Will Ith a wisp to * Willy tha 'wisp, 
whence by vague variation, or confusion with Will with wisp, ^ Will 
wl wisp, the form Willy-ba-wisp. 

WiUy^ba-tiiUp (ys'lC wisp), N. and W., the ignis-fatuus. 

1877 Ross, Stead and Holderness, Holderness gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 15S. 

94. (8) Billy of the wisp, a modern Lincolnshire variant of Will 
of the wisp. 1886 Cole, Gloss, sottthwest Lincolnshire (E.D.S.), 
p. iq 8. (See the quot. under Peggy Lantern.) 

9 S“-I 33 v There ar many names for the Devil, chieily of a popular 
or provincial cast, which ar always, or nearly always, accompanied by 
the epithet Old. The most familiar examples ar Old Boy, Old 
Harry, Old Nick, Old Scratch. I hav room here only for the bare 
list without the supporting quotations. The list includes some names 
which ar also found without the epithet old. Some of these ar 
enterd under the simple form. There ar 41 names with old: Old 
(Scotch Auld-A'dll thing), Old Belzebub {siq\. Old 
Beehebttb) , Old Bendy, Old Bogie, Old Boots, Old Boy, Old Chap, 
Old Clootie, Old Cloots, Old Deluder, Old Detnl, Old Enemy, Old 
Bellow, Old Fiend, Old Gentleman, Old Gooseberry, Old Hangie, 
Old Harry, Old Horny, Old Lad, Old Lucifer, Old Mahoiin, Old 
Man, Old Mischanter, Old Mischief, Old Miscky, Old Nick, Old 
Nickie-ben, Old Nicol, Old Nicholas, Old One, Old Foker, Old Roger, 
Old Sam, Old Scrat, Old Scratch, Old Serpent, Old Shock, Old 
Shuck, Old Soss, Old Thief 

Of the frequent use of old with reference to the Devil, not merely 
in traditional and current names like those given above, but in casual 
names, examples ar numerous from an early period. The occurrence 
of these numerous names of the Devil, all with the element old, and 
the occurrence of the names Dick, Dickens, as appellativs 

of the Devil or his Imps, tend to confirm my view that the D- in 
these latter names is derived by Attraction from old. Trans- 
actions for 1893, xxiv. 1 25-1 2 7. 

Here I must pause. The roll of the Devil and his Imps has not 
been cald to the end ; but I hope I hav shown, by the examples I 
hav selected, that the formidable roster of the shadowy host presents 
some interesting problems of etymology, and that some of these 
problems hav been solvd, as to the form of the names, by the appli- 
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cation of the methods I hav used, and as to the meanings and ■ 
associations of the names, by the reproduction of the peculiar 
atmosphere in which they arose* 

It may be said, or thought, of many of the etymologies I hav pro- 
posed, in this and in previous papers, especially the etymologies I 

drawn from familiar household names, Hick, Mod, Hobby, Hodge, etc., 1 

Dick, Dicken, Dob, Dobbin, Dobby, Nick, etc., that they ar too | 

simple, too trivial, too easy, to be true; and even if they seem ^ 

plausible in themselvs, the lack of a literary atmosphere, of an 
historical pedigree alredy in print, of some known popular or poetic ^ 

or homiletic sanction, may leav some dout unreraoved. 

But previous sanction need not be proved in the courts of phi- 
lology ; and origins ar apt to be simple and rude. The very qualities 
which may seem an objection to these etymologies, I regard as tend- 
ing to confirm them. The etymology of words, and especially of ] 

names of common use, is lar^ly of a common, rude, and undignified 
kind* It is the pretty, the poetical etymologies, that ar to be sus- | 

pected. The truth is usually in prose. 

It may be set down as almost a law of etymology, that when two 
explanations of the origin of a word ar offerd, one beautiful, or poeti- 
cal, or noble, creditable to the taste or manners of the people, or 
pleasing from a patriotic or religious point of view, and the other 
commonplace, or prosaic, or ignoble, or coarse, or rude, it is the 
latter which is true* Language has grown out of the common thought 
and conduct, and these out of the common nature of mankind — a 
soil which does not owe its fertility to its sweetness. 

This view of the commonness of common speech, of the humble, 
rude, and often sordid origin of common words and names, is not 
only confirnid by undeniable facts of philology, but it is just what the 
general laws of evolution, as accepted in the fields of physical science, 
require. The early forms and states of things, as classified in our 
books of science and on the bony sheivs of our museums, show from 
what low and sordid origins, amid what indignity and humiliation, 
the things that hav life, including that proud Vertebrate who has 
learnd to classify the rest, hav come to their present state. Speech 
and thought, like plants and animals, must be composed of the 
elements in which they grow, or amid which they liv ; and, no less 
than terms of humble look, all names of fame, all titles of honor and 
grace, all high and glorious words, hav their roots in the dust 
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VIII. — The Fluency of Shakespeare. 

By Prof. F. A. MARCH, 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

Fluency of speech at the lowest, vocal fluency, implies 
promptly working nerv connection between the concepts 
of vocal sounds and the muscular movements necessary to 
produce the sounds ; and, also, promptly working connec- 
tion between the vocal concepts of words, so that a stream 
of words may flow freely without attention to the meaning. 
Children of lerned households often hav this fluency erly, 
and, if deficient in intellect, exhibit it painfully thru life. 
But it is a great gift for the student of languages, in original 
reserches in etymology, for exampl, and for the orator and 
the poet. Shakespeare's possession of it attracts attention 
in his playing with words eupluiistically, in his puns, and in 
nonsense-talk like that of Pistol or Dogberry. It is closely 
connected also with his command of musical expression, in 
prose or rime. 

Intelligent fluency implies further promptly working nerv 
connection between the concept of each vocal sound and the 
thought concepts of which it is the sign. This thought con- 
cept may be an image of sum object which the word denotes, 
or of sum quality which it connotes ; more often it is an 
indefinit group of qualities, and relations, and feelings not 
strictly connotativ or denoted. The fluent man may need 
to hav the sound concept rize and the muscular utterance 
follow upon any one of these qualities or relations. 

The power of Shakespeare's utterancy has often been 
thought to be here, and to consist in a peculiarly close 
connection between words as sounds and particular natural 
objects which the words denote, in the identification, it is 
said, of the word and the object, $o that his speech is without 
eflFort the presentation of pictures, or lively groups of con- 
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Crete thoughts and facts. It is plain that there is truth in 
this, but how the peculiar Shakespearian charm is connected 
with it, and how far it reaches, needs to be studied in the 
particular facts. To find what there is new in Shakespeare’s 
speech I hav caused an examination to be made of the words 
in A in Murray’s Dictionary to see how many of these words 
appear for the first time in Shakespeare, and in how many 
meanings any appear for the first time. 

The date of the play is first givn, then an abbreviation for 
the name of it, followd by an alfabetic list of the words 
having meanings which appear for the first time in the play. 
Words which appear for the first time ar stard. 

1588, L. L. L., 25 — abate, abbreviate, abrogate, academe*, accidentally*, 
acute, adjunct*, affected, ajax*, ambassy, animal, anon (2), 
antic (2), apathaton*, apology, apostrophe, art, athwart, attack, 
attainder, attending*, audaciously*. 

1588, Tit Andr., 7 — abjectly*, aged, aim, alphabet, anchorage, appoint, 
architect 

1590, Com. Err., 8 -—abet, acquaint, adjudged, alluring, anatomy, apparel, 

aspect, assembly. 

159a, Mds. N. D., 18 — abridgment, acheron*, acorn, adamant, after- 
supper*, age, air, airy, along, amazedly*, and, apprehension, apt, 
arm, ass, at, aunt, austerity. 

1591, Two Gent., 10 —about, accursed, advise, after, allicholly*, anthem, 

applaud, at, attend, augury. 

1592, Rom. and Jul, 15 — abused, addle, ahighlone*, alack, along, am- 

bling, ambuscado*, amerce, anatomy, and, arbitrate, aside, atomy, 
attending, awakening*. 

1592, Ven. and Ad., 3 — Adon*, amaze, ashy. 

3 E 593 ? ^ Hen. VL, u — abrupt, accomplice, across, add, against, arbitrator, 
assembled*, atilt, attorneyship*, audacious, await. 

1593, 2 Hen. VL, 10 — abortive, abrook*, accuse*, again, aidance*, anend, 

approach, arouse*, at, await. 

1593? 3 Hen. VI ., 8 — a, abode*, abodement*, abuse, answer (2), artificial, 
assail. 

1593, Rich. IL, 10 — accused*, administer, amazing*, antic, appellant*, 
army, ascend, ask, atone*, awful. 

1593, Lucre., 3 — acquit, answer, attempt. 

1594, Rich. IIL, 14 — accessary, adore, aerie, after, afternoon, air, all, all 

(in combs), anchoi*, answ^er, apology, attainder, attorney*, aweless. 
^ 595 » John, 7 — absey, accent, adjunct*, adulterate*, affect, almost, amaze- 
ment. • „ , 
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1596, M. of Ven., 10 — ^a, above, acceptance, accoutred*, act, agitation, 
air, along, appropriation, attribute. 

1596, Taming of Sh., 6 — aglet, agreed, amends, anything, appendix, 
artillery. 

1596, I Hen. IV., It — advised, air, alien, all-hallow, amble, anchovy*, 

answerable*, applaud, armed, athwart, attribution. 

1597, 2 Hen. IV., 19 — aboard, about, absolutely, acdte, accommodate, 

aconite, active, agate, aid, alarum-bell, among, ancient, answer, 
antiquity, appearing; apple-john*, appliance, atomy, avoirdupois. 

1598, Merry W., 16 — about, accoutrement, adhere, admirable, admit- 

tance (2), adoption, affecting, affliction, allichoily, anthropo- 
phaginian*, arched*, armiger*, arras, arrest, article. 

1599, Hen. V., ri— abreast*, abntting*, accomplishment, action, advised, 

answer, arbitrament, argument, arrive, attaint, attest. 

1 599, Much Ado, 9 accordant, accordingly, ache*, action, answer, appre- 

hend, approved, assault, attired. 

1600, As Y. L., 7 — accent, all, allottery, animal, assembly, atone, attend. 
1600, Lover’s Comp., 3— -acture, annexion, art. 

1600, Sonnets, 3 — alchemy, art, assail. 

1601, Jul. C., 6 — acting*, afoot, airless*, ambitious, apparition, appre- 

hensive. 

1601, Twel. N., 5 — adoration, ahimgry, air, attract, author. 

1601, Alps Well, 9 — acquire, acutely*, admiringly*, adoptions*, aid, ap- 

pliance*, application, arm, auspicious. 

1602, Hamlet, 16 — abhorred*, actively, alley, amazement, ambition, annex- 

ment*, apoplex*, argal*, arouse, aslant, assay, assign, assume, 
attractive, attribute, avouch. 

1603, M. for M., 23-— about absolute, actor, adoptedly,* advantaged*, ad- 

vertising*, after, akin, allied, ambassador, answer, appear, appre- 
hend, apprehension, approbation, arch-villain, arrest, athw'art, 
attempt (2), avail, ave, awaken. 

1604, 0th., 13— -ability (2), abuse, accommodation, action, addiction, 

adopt, advocation, aerial, affection, affrighted*, antre*, arrivance*. 

1605, Lear, 9 — abhorred, able, address, affect, aheight*, alarmed*, 

allow, anchoring*, attask. 

1605, Macb., 13 — adhere, air, alarm, all-hail (2), anticipate, applaud, 

arbitrate, armed, aroint*, assailable*, assassination*, attempt. 

1606, Ant. and CL, 5 — abhorring, accumulation*, antic*, Arabian*, 

' auguring*. . ■ ■ ■ 

1606, Tr. and Cr., 23 — abruption*, acquired*, added*, addition, affection- 

ately, affront, allay ment*, amazement*, antiquary*, appalled, ap- 
pertainment*, apprehend, arch, asinego, aspiration, assumption, 
at, attachment, attend, attest*, attributive*, awkward. 

1607, CorioL, 12 — achieve, adopt, adversely*, after, agreed*, aidless, allay- 

ing*, anhungry*, appear, arithmetic, as, ascent. 
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1607, Timors, 4 — apperil% applauding*, attempt, attraction. 

1 608, Pericles, 3 — anear*, appearer*, attraction. 

1610, Temp., 9 —abstemioiiSi act, advantage, advantageous*, ahold*, 

answer, arch, aspersion, auspicious. 

1610, Cymb., 14 — accessible*, acorned, act, adorer, affirmation, affront, 

air (2), allay ment, arm, assault, attempt, attemptable, aver. 

161 1, Wint. T., 4— admiration, aired, altering*, attorney*. 

1613, Hen. VIII., 8 — acquire, act, agreed (2), alleged*, allegiant*, ap- 
pliance, attempt. 

It appears that there ar 95 words appearing for the first 
time, and 317 having ineanings which appear for the first time ; 
and that enuf words with more than one new meaning appear, 
to make the hole number of new meanings 420. The hole 
number of words in A in Schmidt’s Shakespeare-Lexicon is 
1066, so that more than one word in three has a new meaning. 
If the proportions ar the same thru the alfabet, there ar 
about 1900 new words and about 8400 new meanings clue to 
Shakespeare. From Milton ar recorded in A in Murray 
42 new words, 120 new meanings (his prose and poetry giving 
numbers nearly equal), from Tennyson four new words and 
eighteen meanings. 

The number of new words and meanings in a play is not 
much affected by Shakespeare’s age, so far as the table 
enables one to judge; they depend upon the subjects talkt 
about. The three plays in which the number is greatest 
(25-23) Love’s Labor Lost (1588), Measure for Measure 
(1603), Troilus and Cressida (1606), ar nearly of the same 
dates with Titus Andronicus with 7 words; Julius Caesar, 6, 
and Twelfth Night, 5 ; Antony and Cleopatra, 5. The sonnets, 
Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, hav each three new mean- 
ings and no new words, except Adon, The familiar Roman 
plays hav few new words. 

A large part of the new words ar to be clast with the 
once-uzed words which wer discust in a paper at Cornell 
(Proceedings for 1886, p. xxx.). They ar not striking poetic 
compounds like many of Tennyson’s. They ar largely famil- 
iar stems with living accidentally^ audaciously^ abjectly^ 

etc.; attending^ awakenings etc* ; unfamiliar Anglicizing of 
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foren academe y ambuscade , Adon^ apathaton (epithet). 

The new meanings ar also largely exactly such unuzual varia- 
tions as we commonly call blunders, as in epithet uzed for 
expression or frase in general Ben Jonson would willingly 
hav playd the professor to them and corrected them by the 
hundred. Perhaps Shakespeare would hav ^vblotted a thou- 
sand ” if he had prepared his plays for the press. But a large 
part of the new meanings hav been accepted, and many hav 
displaced the erlier meanings. 

A considerabl number ar characteristically Shakespearian, 
characteristic utterances of that profound, sweet, tender spirit 
who has charmd the world, whom we all rejoice in being 
akin to. They all flow easily in Shakespeare’s lines, and 
their number and their kind strongly suggest that his fluency 
is not the unprompted, unguided flow of establisht association, 
but the movement of intelligent wil. 

I hav caused an examination to be made of the character- 
istic words most frequently uzed, bringing the passages of 
their use together from the Concordance, to examin, among 
other things, whether they fall into stereotyped frases like 
the kennings of erly poetry, in Homer, Beowulf, and the 
like, elements of a mechanical or instinctiv fluency. 

They do not take such forms. We find 

Shakespeare. Milton. Tennyson. 


gentle . . ... 393 36 12 

gentleman . . . 445 o 7 

sweet 865 90 80 

love 2603 144 

heaven .... 856 517 143 

heart 1083 103 388 

God 1149 446 191 

come 2592 247 586 


But except gentleman^ which might be taken as a com- 
pacted kenning, we find none to mention. The happy pas- 
sages seem to be beamings and breathings of a free spirit. 
See further, Proceedings of Am. Phil. Ass., XXI, xxxi. 

Literary fluency, a fluency grateful to luvers of literature, 
implies an easy flow of words in the familiar idioms of literary 
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English. Fluent prose has its musical cadences, and Shake- 
speare’s fluency is the more acceptabl in his erly works for 
running often in the current forms of Marlowe, Lily, Lodge, 
and Spenser. 

Poetic fluency implies a connection of words by their sound 
with the ideal cadences of certain establisht meters. 

Poetry has its life in harmony, in the accords of two musi- 
cal series of sounds, the regular melody of the typical verse, 
and the varying melody of the poet’s words. There must be 
establisht connection of concepts by which the poet’s words 
flow into the familiar meters. An examination of the different 
metrical combinations of syllabls, feet, and bemistichs, found 
in Shakespeare, shows him to hav the freest use of the 
harmonic combinations in English iambic verse. Professor 
Price enumerates twenty-seven types of perfect verse in 
Othello. 

In the erly plays the typical melody of the verse is often 
dominant ; it sounds constantly. Its equal cadences lead on 
the music of the words, making verse more fluent than prose, 
and when feeling moves with it, making music of the simplest 
utterances, as when Lear says : 



Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman, — 
Pray you, undo this button : thank you, sir, — 


In the late plays the music of the thought and words is 
dominant ; when the speech is without poetic thought or 
feeling it is often hardly distinguishabl from prose. 

Sumtimes besides the typical melody of the stanza a 
poet has a strain of music proper by which he builds his 
rime. Sum of Shakespeare’s songs so sing themselvs as to 
persuade us that he had prior tunes to which he composed 
them. 

The laws of suggestion which describe the connection 
between objects of thought ar givn in psychologies as 
resemblance, contrast, contiguity in time and place, and cause 
and effect. These may all be applied in Shakespeare, as 
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elsewhere. But poetic fluency, freely working imagination, 
implies inner connection between feeling and the vocal con- 
cepts. We ar familiar with it when pain produces groans, 
or tickling laughter. With the poet, with Shakespeare 
eminently, fainter feelings hav quick connections with musi- 
cal tones and with the sounds of articulate speech. The 
instruments of all orchestras ar redy in that fonograf, the 
brain. An esthetic longing wil set the horns of elf-land faintly 
blowing. The hole orchestra sounds with the passion of Lear. 
These vocal sounds bring with them concepts of objects they 
ar signs of, and hense the similes and metafors which giv to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name. 

Shakespeare had glad periods, had melancoly years ; and 
the plays ar glad or sad accordingly. 

Shakespeare's fluency is not always in perfect exercise. 
There is effort, struggle, evident now and then, even when 
what is said has markt Shakespearian quality. Prior to all 
these fluencies, vocal, intelligent, literary, poetic, musical, 
there is the living power which flows, with its charm of 
personal qualities which ar Shakespearian. This power flows 
forth most freely, Shakespeare utters himself most easily, 
when speaking thru a second person. 

In one of the great plays of Shakespeare the primary crea- 
tion is a being, a person, a person begotten by Shakespeare, 
life of his life. 

Then follow the particular facts and acts which exhibit 
the newly created character, especially the language. All 
talk Shakespearian, as in an opera all sing. At the sheep- 
shearing in Winter^ s Tale, Florizel, Perdita, and Polixenes all 
talk far above singing. In the forest of Arden under the 
shade of melancoly boughs, wise saws of true Shakespearian 
quality flow freely from girls and fools and philosophers. 
These ar all prior phenomena of Shakespeare's world. The 
personality, the environment, the language, ar all so beutiful, 
because all ar the creativ utterancy of the man Shakespeare, 
a character delightful, luvabl, charming with all charms. 

The facts we hav observd about- his language seem to show 
that his plays and poems ar not a mechanical or instinctiv 
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flow of thoughts and words, but his conscious creation as 
a free self livelily selecting from a copious instinctiv sup- 
ply of materials, and seeming to act so easily and perfectly, 
because he has such wonderfully comprehensiv and rapid self 

activity. 
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The Special Session was held in conformity with a vote passed at the last 
Annual Session (see Proceedings for 1894, p. xxvi.). By this vote it was pro- 
vided that the Association should hold a Joint Meeting with various other organi- 
zations, and that this Joint Meeting should be especially commemorative of the 
services of the late Professor Whitney. 

The following organizations participated in this Joint Meeting: 

American Oriental Society. 

American Philological Association. 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

Modern Language Association. 

American Dialect Society. 

Sfilling Reform Association, 

Archaeological Institute OF America. 

The program of the general sessions, and of the separate meetings of the above 
societies, other than the Philological Association, are found at the end of this 
number of the Proceedings. The papers commemorative of Professor Whitney 
will be published in a separate volume. 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 1894. 

The Special Session of the Association was called to order at 
2,35 P.M., in College Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, by the 
President, Professor John Henry Wright, of Harvard University. 

The Secretary, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, having no report to make at this time, the business transacted 
by the Executive Committee is here inserted. 

1. As members of the Association the Executive Committee has 
elected : — 

C. P. Bill, Ad elbert College. 

William F. Biddle, Philadelphia. 

Robert G. Bury, M.A., Lecturer on Greek and Latin Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D., Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University. 

William H. Klapp, Ph.D., Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

A. H. Mabley, Adelbert College. 

Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 

Myron R. Sanford, Professor of Latin, Middlebury College. 

2. As a Committee to represent the Association in all matters con- 
nected with the publication of papers presented at' the General Sessions 
of the Congress of Philologists, the Executive Committee appointed Pro- 
fessors Wright, Gildersleeve, and Smyth, 

At the opening of the meeting there were about seventy in attend- 
ance.^ At subsequent meetings the number was somewhat larger. 
The reading of papers was at once begun. 

I. Sophocles Trachmiae, 26--48 : a Study in Interpretation, by 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. 

The writer maintained that all these verses are to be regarded as genuine and 
closely connected in thought. He endeavored to trace the development of the 

^ It has been found impossible to present an accurate list of the members of the Association 
present either at our own meetings or at the general .sessions. From the information furnished 
by the pamphlet issued by the Local Committee and from other sources, it is estimated that there 
were present at the general sessions about one hundred and thirty members of the Association. 
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thought in detail, discussing several interpretations advanced by Sophoclean 
scholars. Special attention was paid to vv. 31-37, the most difficult portion of 
the entire passage. It was undertaken to prove that the difficulty here is due to 
a failure to understand an anacoluthon. The only change of reading recom- 
mended was that of to U in v. 31, In other respects the traditional reading 
was defended, though improvements in punctuation were suggested. 

This paper will appear in full in the Classical Review^ May, 1895. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, then moved 
that, at 3,30 P.M., on Friday, December 28, half an hour be devoted 
to the following motion : 

Reidved: That the American Philological Association recommend that 
all schools which prepare pupils in the classics for American colleges shall provide 
at least three years of instruction in Greek. 

The motion was carried without dissent. 

2: The Delphian Hymns and the Pronunciation of the Greek 
Vowels,^ by Professor Louis Bevier, Jr., of Rutgers College. 

The evidence of the Delphian musical inscriptions for pronunciation was 
recognized by their first editor, but has not yet received adequate treatment. 
The date of the hymns, now known to have been composed by Cleochares, an 
Athenian, is approximately 200 B.C. (See Bull, de Carr, Hell, XVIII. 70 ffi) 

The evidence for pronunciation is based upon two principles. The first is that 
a diphthong sung to two short notes is resolved into its elements, the first element 
being written under the first note and the second under the second. This serves 
on the one hand to distinguish genuine diphthongs from mere digraphs, and on 
the other hand to determine in a measure the actual phonetic value of the two 
elements then heard. 

The second principle is that a simple vow'el sound, whether expressed by 
means of one character or of two (as a digraph) is written twice, once under the 
first note and once under the second. This peculiarity enables us to say with 
assurance which of the so-called diphthongs w^ere heard as simple sounds in the 
pronunciation of the time. Incidentally also we may fix somewhat the phonetic 
value of one or two digraphs. 

The diphthongs av and €v when analyzed are written aov and cov respectively. 
This can only be interpreted as signifying a-u and e-u, and makes for the diph- 
thongal values au and confirming w^ell-known facts. The change of u to a 
fricative had not yet set in. 

The diphthong at is written three times aiet and twice aet. This inconsistency 
has not been explained and has been in part misunderstood. It is clear that at 
was diphthongal and had not become It is also well known from inscriptional 
evidence that it did become in the course of the next century. It is further 
clear that et, which , was s^urelj monophthongal long before this, is intended to 

I See the abstract of a paper by Pm&ssor F. D." Allen, in the Proceedings for 1894, p. xx. 
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represent the second element of the diphthong, at became ^ through the mutual 
approach of its two elements, thus at This assimilation had 

certainly made great progress by 200 B.C. The first element was no longer a, but 
was in all probability a. For this sound by itself the Greek had no symbol. 
For de therefore aet (= a-e) was not satisfactory, and atet (= de-e)^ though not an 
accurate analysis of de, was rather to be preferred. The hesitation between the 
two is clearly due to the absence of any strictly correct method of analyzing the 
diphthongal sound, which I take to have been about de. 

The simple vowel sounds are all written twice wTien sung to two notes, so 
a, €, % 0, ca, £, V appear as aa, ee, 1717, 00, ww, a, vv respectively. Similarly ov, ct, 01 
severally appear as omv, tin, oioi respectively, showing that they were simple 
vowel sounds at this time, 

ov had long before this become the general Greek symbol for the sound 
et too had become monophthongal perhaps two centuries before the date of our 
inscriptions. It had not yet however become indistinguishable from z‘, although 
confusion had already begun in the inscriptions, showing that it was a very 
close e. The second element of at was certainly not i but rather a close e, hence 
ei was a very proper spelling for this sound. 

The history of 01 has been thoroughly misapprehended. Meisterhans (Or. d. 
A, L p. 28) says; “Von alien Diphthongen ist ot am spatesten monophthongisch 
geworden.*^ Now the evidence of our inscriptions seems clear that ot was by 
200 B.C. a simple sound. If so, what was it? It had already in the Boeotian 
dialect become identical with v (Beermann, Curt, Stud., IX, 41 f.), that is = 
but throughout Greece in general it did not coincide with v till the third century 
after Christ; and v and ot did not become i till Byzantine times. The history of 
the change from ot = 0/ to v = U and then to i has been generally given as 
qi > ui >U>i (cf. Curtius, Zacher, etc. ) , but the true history, 01^ o{>qe>d>u>i, 
has been seen by Beermann (l.c.), Brugmann, Meyer and others. They arrived 
at the step 0 merely on grounds of inherent probability, and had no means of 
dating. These inscriptions enable us to say that at 200 B.C. ot was monophthongal. 
It certainly was not yet u. It must therefore have had the value of a more or 
less close 0. 

Remarks were made by Professors Emerson, B. I. Wheeler, Smyth, 
and Dr. Miller. 

3. Plutarch as a Philologist, by Professor Alfred Gudeman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The aim of this study is to give an exhaustive account of Plutarch’s utterances, 
discussions, and opinions, so far as they legitimately fall under the head of philo- 
logical research, the term “ philology ” being used in its broadest signification. 

The scope of such an inquiry is naturally a very wide one, and the following 
remarks purport to be nothing more than a skeleton outline of the principal 
topics dealt with at length in the complete treatise. 

In order to gain a firm foothold in an investigation of this nature, it would 
under ordinary circumstances be of paramount importance to ascertain what par- 
ticular sources of information were still accessible to the author. This would have 
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to be followed by an examination not only of those sources which are expressly 
quoted, but also of those which can be shown, on more or less convincing grounds, 
to have been directly or indirectly consulted. 

In the case of Plutarch, however, such a preliminary inquiry is after all not so 
essential a prerequisite, for an even cursory perusal of his voluminous writings at 
once reveals the perfectly encyclopedic sweep of a marvellous erudition, embrac- 
ing virtually all the fields of human knowledge. 

To give, at least, some concrete confirmation of the statement just made, it 
may suffice to mention in this place that there is perhaps hot a single writer of 
repute in Greek literature whose name is not met with in Plutarch’s pages. In all, 
he cites, whether at first or second hand we need not here inquire, 430 authors, 
among whom are 65 poets, Homer leads with 750 citations, omitting innumer- 
able quotations of single words. Plato comes next with 440 passages. Euripides 
is quoted 250 times, Herodotus 125 times, Pindar and wSophocles about 100 times, 
Simonides and Aeschylus 70 and 60 times respectively, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and Aristotle 50 times, and of all the remaining authors of the 
classical period not one is referred to less than a dozen times. No ordinary 
learning certainly for a philosophical washerwoman,” and a Boeotian at that 1 

Such being the extent of Plutarch’s erudition, our investigation resolves itself 
not so much into the question, what sources and how many did he use, though 
this must never be lost sight of, but rather hoiv did he employ this vast material 
at his disposal. 

To answer this methodically, we must base our inferences primarily upon those 
philological discussions, of which the originals, consulted by the author, are still 
extant. Having thus by careful comparison acquired a tolerably clear insight 
into Plutarch’s philological methods of procedure, we shall have secured safe 
criteria also for those portions of his writings, for which the original sources are 
no longer available, their contents, however, being either fairly well known or, as 
is but too often the case, not at all. So much, in brief, for the methodological 
principles upon which this study is based. 

The entire discussion may be conveniently grouped under the following heads : 

1. Plutarch as a textual critic, 

2. His hermeneutical methods. 

a. Literary and aesthetic exegesis. 

A Allegorical interpretation, 
a. Physical. Ethical. 

3. Methodology of history. 

n:. Historical criticism. 

A Chronology. 

4. Archaeology and art, 

5. Etymology. 

I. Regarding the first of these topics, to use the words of Quintilian, “ut 
Aratus a love incipiendum putat, ita nos rite coepturi ab Homero videmur.” 

In the so-called Lamprias catalogue, containing a list of Plutarch’s writings, 
we find a special treatise^ entitled ^OfxvjpuccLl fieXiirai^ in four books. From cita- 
tions in Gellius, N. A. H. 8, 9, It. ir,the scholiasts to Iliad XV. 625, Eurip. Ale. 
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1128, the Etym. Mag. s.v. dv€fiorpe(l>h KOfia, we must infer that this work dealt 
with a great variety of topics, from philosophical exegesis, pure and simple, down 
to verbal interpretations, such as we still find scattered in great number up and 
down his extant writings. But whether these /xeX^rai, as has been asserted, also 
dealt with text-critical questions appears to me doubtful. There is no evidence 
of any kind in favor of this supposition, the very title, in fact, being perhaps an 
argument against it. 

So far as the extant works are concerned, I have no hesitation in saying, upon 
the strength of my collectanea, that Plutarch did not allow text-critical questions 
in Homer to disturb his reflections to any noticeable extent. The great Aristar- 
chus — mirabile dictu — is cited but once, and then only to be censured for 
obelizing four lines in the speech of Phoenix (Iliad, IX. 458 ff.). Aristarchus had 
condemned the lines in question, rh drrpcTrh, but to Plutarch they appeared 
genuine, and to inculcate a valuable moral lesson. The particular interest that 
attaches to this criticism lies in the fact that these four lines, three of which are 
again cited by Plutarch, are not found in our MSS. of Homer, the scholia also 
ignoring their existence. This proves that Plutarch’s text was independent of the 
Aristarchean recension, an inference confirmed by many other Homeric citations. 
It is also clear that our author’s defence of the passage under notice was not due, 
at least not primarily, to any conservative attitude toward MS. tradition, for he 
elsewhere has no scruples in advocating most radical alterations, his panacea 
being rb dirpeirh. Abundant use of this dangerously subjective method was 
made in Plutarch’s commentary to Hesiod’s Works and Days, which, apart from 
scattered criticisms in his extant writings, is known to us from Prod us and 
Tzetzes, who quote from this work so frequently as to dispel all doubt as to. the 
source whence they drew the bulk of their information. Thus, we learn, that 
he condemned seven lines (Op. vv. 267-273) an bloc: but in v. 31 1 he, in turn, 
came to the rescue of the poet against unscrupulous athetizers (/ttiySds XoiSopdrw 
rhv crrlxov, etc.). Plutarch, as appears especially from his admirable essay, De 
audiendis poetis, had a very lofty idea of the office of the poet as a moral teacher, 
and hence he came to conjure up an ideal standard of poetic excellence, regarding 
all passages that failed to conform to it as interpolations, unworthy of the poet,— 
an attitude of mind perfectly analogous to that of Hofman — Peerlkamp, Lehrs, 
Gruppe, and Ribbeck, who applied similarly subjective and pernicious principles 
to Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, and Juvenal. Ethical propriety, as Plutarch under- 
stood it, seems, in fact, to judge from his text-critical observations on Homer, 
Hesiod, and Euripides, to have been his sole criterion of genuineness and 
correctness. 

Of textual criticism proper, such as the weighing of MS. authority, correc- 
tion of scribal errors, of recensio and emenclatio, there is of course not a trace in 
Plutarch, his attitude toward the text of his author being solely determined on 
internal grounds of what he believed the poet to have said or ought to have said. 

2. This leads naturally to a consideration of Plutarch’s hermeneutical prin- 
ciples. This writer, as has been said above, seems not to have been very conver- 
sant with the results and methods of the philologians of Alexandria. In fact he 
occasionally shows his contempt for the guild of y canoed in unmistakable 
language. Nor is it in the least surprising that a man of such pronounced ethical 
predilections should rather sympathize with the great rival school at Pergamum. 
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which throughout its existence deliberately antagonized the micrologists of 
Alexandria, often for the mere sake of opposition; and attempted to amalgamate 
Stoic philosophy with philological interpretation. 

This method is conspicuously manifest in the attempt to discover allegorical 
meanings in the old poets. The space at my disposal will not permit me to enter 
upon any discussion of this subject. Suffice it to say that Plutarch is a stanch 
champion of this curious aberration which W'as, however, in high favor till the 
days of the Byzantian scholars. A large number of illustrations from Plutarch 
which are fairly typical of the method were given and discussed. 

3. This paragraph deals with Plutarch’s historical principles. Here it was 
possible to confine myself to a relatively brief exposition, as this is the one phase 
in which Plutarch has always attracted the widest attention and in consequence 
received the most minute analysis. His own attitude is, moreover, finally and 
explicitly avowed in a number of passages, and perhaps best crystallized in the 
beginning of his Life of Alexander : ovx l^rropLa^ dX\& ^iovt ypd<poiX€v. To 
Plutarch, history is indeed made up of a great number of isolated achievements 
of commanding individuals, and hence it is not difficult to understand the cynical 
indifference to chronology which he repeatedly displays. Development of polit- 
ical conditions, influences of environment, and like elements with which the 
modern historian operates, are not yet dreamt of in Plutarch’s philosophy. There 
is even comparatively little psychological analysis of character, such as we find in 
Thucydides and Tacitus. Critical, unbiassed weighing of authorities was also not 
in his line, for whatever was calculated to throw a sidelight upon the character of 
his dramatis personae, was eagerly seized upon, although it was clearly apocryphal, 
as he himself occasionally confesses with charming naivetL 

4. Plutarch, as an archaeologist and art critic, also calls for no lengthy discus- 
sion. The passages dealing with artists, occasional descriptions of works of art, 
have all been collected and utilized by writers on Greek art. These passages 
show that Plutarch was fairly well conversant with the subject; but that it had 
enlisted a more than passing attention, I am inclined to gather from a circum- 
stance which seems not hitherto to have been noticed or at least not brought into 
its proper correlation. I mean the extremely frequent use our author makes of 
metaphors taken from the field of art in general. Some of these are skilfully 
elaborated, the most noteworthy being enumerated in my paper, no attempt being 
made at completeness, inasmuch as a great many of these figurative phrases are 
not peculiar to Plutarch or else not sufficiently striking to admit of any inference 
as to the influence, exerted upon Plutarch’s thought and style, by the contempla- 
tion of the numerous works of art still visible in his day. 

5. There are perhaps few things more surprising to the student of ancient 

literature than the irresistible fascination which etymologizing exerted upon 
Greeks and Romans at all times. They are as persistently attracted to it as the 
moth to the light, and with equally disastrous results, for even Plato is no exception 
to the rule. It is true modern scholars, such as Steinthal and even Jowett, acting 
on the conviction that ^the king can do no wrong,’ are disposed to regard his 
absurd etymologies, e^eciaily in the Cratylus and Eutbydemus, as so much playful 
banter and delicious irony/ lightened up here and there by a close approximation 
to scientific truth. ^ But is so subtle and deep that it was not 

recognized as such for two thot^and years, would seem to call for a more elastic 
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interpretation of this term than is usually given to it Plutarch, at all events, 
adopted a number of absurd etymologies directly from Plato, without any suspicion 
of their designedly unscientific character. This fact is of value from another 
point of view, for it counsels caution in ascribing to Plutarch himself such other 
etymologies as are not met with in any previous writer, the safest criterion being 
perhaps to admit only those examples as original which are essential to the 
context or which offer themselves spontaneously in the course of the argument, 
provided, however, that the entire passage can in its turn be safely regarded as 
independent of earlier sources. But all the etymologies in Plutarch, whether 
original or borrowed, exhibit the same method of procedure employed by the 
ancients in general, which may be concisely stated as follows: Graphical or phc- 
netical resemblance furnishes a certain clue to etymological relationship. This 
principle may seem very naive and unscientific to us, but we can ill afford to smile 
at Plutarch’s equation Mouorat = del ofioO odcrac, to mention but one instance, 
w'hen we recall the etymological absurdities of a Hemsterhusius or a G. Hermann, 
not to speak of sundry specimens of far more recent date, which cannot even 
plead the non-existence of truly scientific methods. 

The attitude of mind which Plutarch brings to subjects of a philological nature, 
the amount of attention which he gives to them and the knowledge or ignorance 
of scientific methods wdiich he displays, cannot but furnish valuable criteria in 
determining more accurately than has been possible hitherto, the authenticity of 
many works in the extant corpus Plutarcheum which have, for more or less 
convincing reasons, been open to suspicion. It is from this point of view that the 
present study may perhaps possess some practicable value. 

Remarks were made by Professor Sihler. 

4. Aryan /r// = Grk. ttA.® ^ = Lat. cl% Ary. vfr/ = Lat. ; 
by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 

This thesis I first set forth in the Proceedings for 1892, p. xxiii ( = Am. Jr. 
Phil. 463-474), on the basis of the following comparisons: i) vSkr, ‘side- 

wise,’ ‘secretly’: tXc£ 7 tos ‘sidewdseb Lat. clam ‘secretly’; 2) TrXeidSes: Lat. 
iriones * stars’; 3) Skr. taramga-: Tri\a.'yo% ‘billow’; 4) Skr. tards : Lat. eeler 
‘swift’; vepvre\\Q}i4vuiv^Trepnr\oikivo3P iviavrQv — all congeneric with Vtrg 
‘rise’; 6) tcXIoctoj^to ‘trot’: O. Bulg. tle}ti ‘strike’ (cf. Little Russ, pa-tol-ae 
‘trodden grass’);® 7) Skr. dirghd ‘long’: ^\(o9p6s ‘tali’; 8) SAeap ij ^X-^p 
‘bait*: d(fXos ‘trick.’ I now add the following: 9) Skr. tadaga ‘pond’ : rdX-fxa 
‘sw'amp,’ 7r\adap6s ‘damp’; lo) Skr. draped-- ‘drop’, ‘moon,’ darbhd- ‘ bunch of 
grass’: /3oX^or ‘bulb’: \j 3 X. globus \glomzi$ ‘globe,’ ‘ball of yarn’; ii) Skr. 

‘ rave ’ : /3Xa(7r)<3r^r;p^a; ‘abuse calumnia ^ \ 12) Skr, ‘ beat,’ 

iadit ‘lightning’: TrdXXw ‘brandish’; 13) Skr. dandd ‘cudgel’: Ae/x^a ‘ darts ’ ; 
IjsX. gladius ‘ sword ’;^ 14) Skr. idr ‘heed’: ‘look,’ devdiXXcj ‘peer.’ 

1 By y'2 I indicate the sound that is ^ in Sanskrit, and / in the European languages. 

* Possibly through the stage glo in primitive Greek. 

® I note the signal ilk / ilk / used as a signal to horses to start like the German coachman’s 
brr (Scribner's blagasiiuef XVll.t p. ssB). 

note dandd ‘staff of authority’; cf. Lat. zjts glndii ^ Grk, ^ovA>j(|idpov, an epithet of 
kings, may be for *^oA 5 i|<i!>dpos (see below); it would then be equivalent to orKyirrrovxo^ 
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9^ TXa 5 -ap 6 s < riXfia<*TeUfjLa, Skr. 

cf. the author A. J. 1 V 1 .C. 470); perhaps Ld.t Ultm belongs here with a primary 
meaning of * moist land » (cf. ^erra ^ dry land £^lohis || giomm, gen. giome- 

ris: I assume ^/„ inflexion: nom. ^globur gen. %rMris \\ ^glomnis ; glomus for 
affected by globus (d. soelus, sceleris). For we should expect 

^^o\ 4 > 6 s: can we assume reduplicating intention?-— ii® /SXcfTr-rw ‘ injure ’ also 
means ‘cause to rave ’ 294); for ^U^os we can thus assume a sense ‘ raving.’ 

Wackernagel (Kz. xxxiii 42) derives ^\a(r<pr)/jL€h from / 3 Xd/ 3 os and There 

are two semasic associations in this group of words: ist with Skr. ^mro ‘injure,* 
2d with Vi/r/ ‘ rave jSXd^ ‘ fool* has the meaning of sldrp and the form of ^mrc; 
jSXd/Sor (for */?Xdjrus) has reduplicating consonantization, cf. Lat balbz/s ‘stam- 
mering’; calumnia i<*glp-no') has been affected by r/<srw(3r. — 1 2*^ TrdXXo? may 
come from *7raX5;KO, or Id gives XX in Greek (?).^ Prellwitz s.v. defines ‘schiitteel, 
werfe los,’ cf. Skr. ‘ shoot (arrows)’ ; with tcuiit ‘lightning,’ cf. TdXXwy 

K€pavv6v (Ar. Av. 1714). — BeX(e)/4m ^dXXo? ‘strike’ must 

belong here too. Hesychius’s tAXr*) would prove a primitive ‘ velar/ but Arcadian 
inscriptions read only BiWui. Language moves in phrases; corresponding to 
Attic o^dXheLv h ^dpadpovy the Arcadians may have said h ^ip^Bpov ; for 

glddius we should expect ^glddius (< according to Brug. Gr. I §306, but 

all of the ld<l examples given are liable to a difierent explanation. Lat. dekoP 
Grk. destroy ’ belong here.— 14*^ Whitney (Roots, etc. s.v. 2 sidr) 

remarks : “ Only with prefix d and with pass. pres, system suggesting specialisa- 
tion from ^drP With this view I entirely concur. The semasy is alive to us in 
Eng. ‘penetrate,’ and parallels are numerous. I note Lat. sagiUa ‘arrow’: 
sagax ‘ sharp ’ (mentally) ; Eng. smart : Lat. mordere ‘ bite ’ ; Skr. ^ohid ‘ cut 
off ’ (cf. scindere ‘ split ’) d- pari ‘ genau bestimmen ’ : Lat. sctsco ‘ know ’ 
i<Psdd-sc 6 )y cf, de-scisco ‘ revolt ’ (i,e, ‘split off from ’) ; Ger. gescheit ‘ judicious,’ 
‘discreet’: scheiden ‘cut’; Lat. cerno ‘separate’ {i.e. ‘split apart’), ‘deter- 
mine’: Skr. ^krt ‘cut/Sj Eng. clever : cleave (?); Eng. sa%u ‘maxim,’ ‘tool for 
cutting.’ This semasy explains the ‘skipping’ in a-K^irToixai beside Lat. specie 
' look into.’ Its concrete congener is c-kIttolpvov ‘ adze,’ affected by crKaTrdvij 
‘mattock,’ o-xdTrrw ‘dig’ (cf. Lith. skab'eti ‘dig/ skapoti ‘slice’). In Lat. 
specus ‘ cave ’ {i,e. ‘ cleft ’), Skr. s)pd^a ‘ fetter ’ (strip for tying ?) we have 

* sceptre-holding.’ The two epithets are not used by Homer of the same person : the former is an 
Iliad word (15 times, 2 times in the Odyssey) ; the latter occurs somewhat more frequently in the 
Odyssey (5 times, 3 times in the Iliad). 

1 Exceptions to this assumption can be otherwise explained: thus in aASatVw j| aA0aa'w (cf 
Prellwitz s.v.) we may have a conscious adaptation of the da || dha suffixes; ee’AScop * wish ’ shows 
a consciousness of &u>pop ‘present ’ with a semasy meeting in ‘ boon ’ [cf. duonos (i.e. d"^^onos) 
with 4 “^ by * anticipative rounding’ (cf. the author Proc. for 1894, p. xx)J; /xeAfiio and 
dju,aA6i/rw arc in touch with ^KaSapos, juaA^axo? (Brug. Gr. ii § 690) , For positive proof of AA < td 
I cite peiAt^n? ‘ gracious ’ (Aeol. pieAA4;cd/tet6€) <.*melzd-\ Skr. mrdlka ‘grace’ (Brug. I. F, 
I. 172). . 

* The Romans had, I believe, associated the pf. delevi with the simple verb levi (pf. of Imd)^ 
cf. Br^al et Bailly s.v. deleo. Here belongs probably bellum ‘ war ’ <*d'o^el-nom (cf. note i). 

3 Interesting is the semasic connection between Skr. s/krt ‘ cut ’ and 2\/krt ‘ spin.’ It must 
be borne in mind that the noun frequently precedes the verb in its semasic development, and the 
new sense is subsequently reflected back to the verb. I note that English spinti ‘ a thing split 
off’ becomes as a verb ‘to join with splints’: the verb piece means ‘join pieces together,’ and 
splice means ‘join split ends together,’ 
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the sense of ® split/ cf. further * shear/ * comb/ By this semasy Lat. fiduSy 
Grk. terras ‘trusty’ can be connected with ‘split’ (cf. supra Germ. 

and certus ‘sure ’ to c^rtio ‘split’). Skr. \dr ‘split’ is Aryan ^del\\ der,^ Par- 
allel with jSX-^TT-w ‘ see ’ is ‘ cut with a sickle ’ ; depdlXKta ‘ peer ’ is a 

reduplicated form of the same root. 

Against the change di^ > Grk. y\vKm: Lat, dulcis ‘ sweet ’ may be urged. 
The kinship is, I take it, real, but the aberrant term is dulcis, I note Paulus’s 
gloss glucidatum suave et jucundum. Plautus uses dulcis as an epithet of the 
‘ sweetheart ’ {deliciae), e.g. Rud. 364 ut dulcis es, Asin. 614 O melle dulci dulcior 
tu es; diligo ‘love’ and indulgens ‘gracious’ may also have played a r 51 e. I 
connect y\vKh with the kin of Lat gula ‘ throat/ with a se.masy alive in ‘ pala- 
table/ ‘toothsome/ I note, Skr. guda ‘ball of sugar/ congeneric with iSdXavos, 
Lat * edible acorns. ’ 

5. Reflected Meanings ; a Point in Senaantics, by Professor C. R. 
Lanman of Harvard University. 

The doctrine of the principles that underlie the processes of the development 
of the meanings of words may be called semantics or semasiology. 2 When one 
considers how much study has been devoted to the history the form of words, 
it is astonishing that so little has been devoted to that of their logical contents. 
In turning up the article semasiology in The Century Dictionary^ I found the 
following citation, which proved to be from a book review by Professor Bloom- 
field in the American Journal of Philology (vii* 100), and which is worth 
reprinting : 

“Semasiology in all its various aspects does not offer much that is as regular 
even as the phonetic life of words; so much the more worthy of attention are the 
parallelisms in the development of meanings, which repeat themselves oftentimes 
in most varied surroundings, inviting even to a search for a psychological cause 
for this persistence.” 

I presume that his first clause is not intended to deny the existence of certain 
general and clearly defined categories under which very many of the changes in 
the meanings of words may be subsumed. Some of the commonest and most 
important of these may be designated by the ancient terms synecdoche, 
metonymy, and metaphor. These and others are described and illustrated by 
Suchier in Grober’s Grundriss^ i. 632-634, with several bibliographical notes. 
Further discussion may be found, ibidem^ p. 239 f.; and in Paul’s GrundrisSy 
i. 698 f. The whole matter is highly interesting and important, not only intrinsi- 
cally, but also from the practical point of view ; as has indeed been set forth with 
considerable fulness by the present writer in the preface to his Sanskrit Reader 
(pages vi and vii), and abundantly exemplified by him in the vocabulary thereto 
belonging. For I take it that the progress of adult students in the acquisition of 
a foreign vocabulary is rendered far more easy and sure by attention to the his- 

' Cf. Prellwitz s.vv. Baidakov, Bepoo, To endow the Aryans with unrelated roots der, del ‘ split ’ 
is impossible to my mind. Whether the explanation be by the current theory of dissimilation in 
reduplicated forms or by sporadic and partial phonetic variation, we must finally accept the fact 
of variation to a greater extent than we now do. 

* Not, with Murray, New English Dictionary, i,, preface, p, xi, sematology. 
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torical and logical development of the meanings so far as that is feasible; and 
that this attention is likely to increase the power of the teacher as a successful 
interpreter and as a vivacious and forcible instructor. 

There is one way in which a word acquires a secondary or later meaning, to 
which, so far as I know, public attention has never been expressly directed. 
Perhaps the process might most appropriately be termed ‘reflection'; and the 
resultant meanings, ‘reflected meanings.' The purpose of this paper is to give a 
few illustrations of the process and the results. 

To begin with an English one : the verb execute derives, through the mediaeval 
Latin exectUare, itom the stem of the Latin participle of exsequi; 

and means, accordingly, ‘ follow out,’ ‘ carry into effect,’ for example, ‘the biddyng 
of the King,’ and, especially, a judicial sentence of death. The act of carrying 
such a sentence into effect was called execution of the sentence of death ; or, more 
briefly, execution of death ; more briefly still, execution^ which thus became 
equivalent to ‘ act of inflicting capital punishment.' It is, now, by the reflection 
of this specialized meaning of the action-noun back into the (English) primitive 
verb execute that the latter won its meaning ‘ to inflict capital punishment upon, 
to put to death in pursuance of a sentence.' 

I do not believe it is possible that the meaning ‘put to death’ can be derived 
from the meaning ‘€arry into effect’ by any direct process. And the difficulty (if 
not the impossibility) of derivation by direct method is evidently felt by Dr, 
Murray, or perhaps rather Mr. Bradley, as may be seen from his note under the 
verb execute^ II., just before the meaning 6, in the great English Dictionary. But 
as soon as we admit the actuality of this process of reflection, the course of 
development becomes entirely clear. For the detailed facts concerning execute 
and its kin, I am indebted to Dr. Murray’s monumental work. 

At the Philadelphia meeting, Professor Bloomfield suggested that some appar- 
ent cases of reflected meaning might be nothing more than ordinary denominatives 
based on a noun with peculiarly altered meaning. In order that his suggestion 
may be applicable, it is evidently necessary that both the noun and the denomi- 
native be coincident in form with the original verb.i Here is an example : “ At 
the end of Professor ’s forty-three years of service, his colleagues voted to ad- 

dress him,” he. (not ‘to speak to him’ — but) ‘to present to him an elaborate 
parchment with a formal address engrossed thereon.’ Evidently also, in such a 
case, neither explanation excludes the other. 

In this connection, it is interesting and instructive to note that from the 
action-noun execution in its specialized sense was formed in fact the denomina- 
tive verb to execution as secondary and the agent-noun executioner as tertiary. All 
this is of course in accord with the most ordinary processes of direct development 
of meaning and of formation, and no instance of ‘ reflection,’ as I have termed it. 

From execute^ ‘ hang, behead, V was formed the agent-noun, executor ‘ hangman, 
headsman.’ We thus had t;pro pairs : the pair of denominative origin, to execu- 
tion and executioner ; and the pair of ‘ reflected ’ origin, to exectcte and executor. 
Of these, the verb of the denominative ^^Ufta-executionf died out; and so did the 
agent-noun of the ‘reflected ’.pair, executor. There survived only to execute and 
executioner , which thts formed a new pair, whose curious non-correspondence of 

^This conditioa obtaio ia an ancient Indo-European language. 
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I form is thus explained. Had the denominative, /f? lived, it is likely that 

the use of io execute in the reflected sense *hang’ would not have arisen, or that, 
having arisen, it would have died out; just as, on the other hmdy ex* ecuter, 

* hangman,’ did die out, leaving the equivalent executioner in sole possession of 
the field. 

Thoughtful scrutiny of the English dictionary would doubtless reveal many 
I other examples. Several may be adduced. To is * to take in hand, to 

I enterprise.’ Its agent-noun, is now most commonly used, in a nar- 

rowed and specialized sense, of the undertaker of funeral arrangements. From 
this noun, the special sense-^s reflected back into the verb, so that he undertakes 
is sometimes heard with the i^eaning ‘ he does the work of an undertaker.’ I am 
inclined to see a similar process in communicate ‘to partake of the Eucharist ’ (cf. 
commumon); in operate when used transitively, ‘to perform a surgical operation 
upon ’ (cf. ; in * excite disagreeably ’ (cf. /ri7z/<?z^/z^«), 

A more clear and striking example could hardly be found than the Sanskrit 
smrta. The verb smarati means ‘remember’; and from its root is formed the 
noun smcti. This means properly ‘remembrance’; but it has come to be a 
very important technical term and to have a very special meaning as designating 
* memorial tradition,’ and in particular, the ‘ sacred law ’ as distinguished from 
; fruti^ ‘ audition, revelation, the Veda,’ to which it is the pendant. The participle 

j sm^ta should mean simply ‘remembered’; in fact, it often means ‘taught or 

( pronounced by the smrii to be ’ so and^llo. Thus, Yajh. i.8i : siriyo raksya yatak 
smrtdk (not * for women are remembered as requiring to be looked after,’ — but), 
‘for women are declared by the smrti to be in need of watching,’ ‘for women, 
tradition says, need looking after.’ The couplet at Indische SprUcke*^ 6496, yields 
an excellent example of smr, and one of fr« as well : esa dharmak striyd niiyo 
vede lake p'utah smrtah : ‘[Let the wife obey her husband.] This is the eternal 
law for women, as revealed in the Veda and taught by human tradition.’ Here 
undeniably the peculiar special senses of the nouns have tinged the verbal 
derivatives of smr and ^ru. 

The root dhci with abhi means ‘put upon.’ From it comes quite easily abhi- 
dham, ‘ a halter.’ At Atharvaveda hi. 1 1.8 we read : abhi tvd jarimi^ahita gim 
uksdnam iva rdjjvd^ ‘Old age hath haltered thee as it were a cow, an ox, with a 
rope.’ So iv.16.7 : catena ph^air abhi dhehy enam, ‘ with a hundred bonds do thou 
halter him.’ And iv.36.10: abhi idm nirrtir dhaiiam d^vam ivdfvahkidh&nyd, 
‘Let Perdition halter him as a horse with a horse-halter.’ Similarly, v, 14.6, 
The Petersburg Lex., s.v. dhd-\-ahhi 3)» says: anlegen^ umlegen mit Etwas, 
Between anlegen and umlegen mit Etwas there is a pretty wide logical gap. It 
is bridged in an entirely satisfactory manner by the fact of reflection from the 
noun abhidhtm. 

A most striking case is that of krtvart, occurring at Atharvaveda iv.iS.l^/, 
in a hymn against witchcraft or krtyd. From hr, ‘do,’ comes ‘ doings,’ 

i.e. ^das Anthun, sorcery, a bewitching.’ Krtvan is properly ‘doing, active, 
busy’; but in AV. iv. 18, the meaning of krtyd^ which occurs in the context 
(2,4, 5), is clearly reflected into the verbal so that it means ‘bewitching ones 
or sorcerers. ’ 

Systematic search would bring out many other instances. I have casually 
noted a few. Perhaps vimta in the sense ‘well-behaved’ may derive directly 
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from but I cannot help thinking that the common word pmaya, ^ good 

behavior,’ has been the principal factor in determining the common meaning 
of the participle. The relation of prasiddha and prasiddhi may be similar; but 
the genesis of their common meanings is unclear to me. Plain, I think, is the 
influence of udyoga upon udyukta : e.g., udyukto vidyaniam adhigachati,, Ind. 
Spruche^ 2679. The use of abhinidhtyante, noted in the Pet. Lex., s.v. dkd -\- abhi- 
ni, in the sense of *be subject to the abbinihda-samdhi,' is a very plain case. 
One of the best of all follows: from sam-ni comes the familiar word with 
very technical sense, samnyasin^ Vone who has renounced the world’; but at 
Manu vi.94 we have: samnyased dvijak, ‘the twice-born should become a 
Sannyasin.’ If it were a true denominative in form as well as in meaning, 1 
suppose it would ht smhnydsiyeL Similarly the last verse of Bhartrhari’s 
**tuTigajh ve<;may These cases with dkd-\‘abhim 2.iid asd-scLJhni I owe to the 
kindness of Professor Bloomfield. 

In Pali, as is quite natural, this process is frequent. Pavdreti means ‘give a 
man his choice,’ ‘offer’; but also,-— by reflection from the technical pavdrand, 
‘the festival at the end of vassa^'’ — ‘to join in the pavdrand-ksiivdX: There 
can hardly be a doubt that the meaning of upasampattna^ ‘ having priestly 
orders,’ is not directly deducible from that of upammpajjati, ‘attains,’ but rather 
from that oi tipasampaddj * the taking of priestly orders’— see, e.g., Jataka i.ii6^. 
Again, upadana, from dad- upa^^ has the technical sense of ‘attachment’; 
upadiyati means ‘ take hold of, cling to,’ and so, perhaps directly, ‘ have upadana ’ / 
but in the use of the participle upddinna in this w^ay (as in banb-upadinm^ J, 

i. 146^^, ‘ devoted to lusts’), I should rather see a reflex of the noun. Ga/a etc. 
reflects the peculiar meaning ofga/it ‘destiny’: cf. J. i.56, line 23 with line 18. 

The history of pabisandbi, * rebirth, \is not plain to me; but the use of pathan- 
dahaiiy ‘be reborn ’ (e.g., Milinda, p. 46), seems to be due to reflection. AHbbuia, 
‘ happy,’ corresponds in form to Skt. «z>-z'r/^, ‘ uncovered, happy’; but it also 
serves in the meaning ‘ having attained Nirvana ’ as participle to nibbdti^ and that 
instead of nibbdia, as we should expect. Perhaps the explanation is to be sought 
in some fact like those here considered. 

The following case is somewhat peculiar. At Jataka 1.176^® we read: 
chan&ddi-vasena agati-ga 7 nanam gacchatha, ‘You are coursing the course of the 
Non-courses by way of lust {chanda) etc.,’ i.e. ‘you are following the four Evil 
courses of lust etc.’ The agatis are chanda^ dasa, moha^ and bhaya. But at 

ii. 2^for example, we have chandddi^vasena a~gantvd. True, the literal sense 

quite suffices as a rendering, * Without going by the way of lust etc.’; but it can 
hardly be questioned that a-gantvd suggested to the pious Buddhist the idea of 
* Avoiding the of lust etc.’ 

Another aspect of the same process of reflection is seen where diflerences of 
number give opportunity for the development of differences of meaning. Thus 
Skt. gana, singular, means ‘a troop’; in the plural, ‘the troop-deities, inferior 
deities which regularly appear not singly but in troops; and so especially those 
that compose the retinue of Qiva’; then, -as singular again, ‘ a single one of <^iva’s 
attendants, a Gana.’ 

From the Greek an instance or two may suffice by way of example : ypdtpeiy 
is ‘ to write ’; ypa<p'b is ‘ a writing,’ and especially in a technical legal sense, ‘ an 
indictment’; whence ypd^eudal rtm means Ho indict a man.’ The denomina- 
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tive would be presumably ^ypa^av or ypa(f>€Lp. The verb av^ecrOat is * to increase’; 

‘ increase, growth,’ but comes to be specialized in the works of the 
grammarians so as to mean the grammatical * augment ’; and this meaning is 
reflected into the verb so that it is used in the sense of ‘ take the augment.’ 

Remarks were made by Professors Ashmore, B. I. Wheeler, In- 
graham, Bloomfield, Wright, Fay, and by the author of the paper. 

6. Notes on the Diction of the Apo cola cynfosis Dim Claudii^ hy 
Professor Karl P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 

This paper will confine itself to words coming under one of the following 
classes: i. Grecisms; 2. Colloquialisms; 3. Words of unusual form; 4, Newly 
coined words; 5, Those that in themselves, or in 'their signification in the pas- 
sages cited, properly belong to the especial period of Latinity to which the 
Apocolocyntmis is supposed to belong. Some evidence may perhaps be thus 
obtained with regard to the probable authorship of this famous lampoon. The 
references will be according to Buecheler’s 3d ed. of Petronius, the Friapeia and 
Satire fragments, by section and line on the page. 

1. Although Greek quotations abound in the satire, Grecisms in diction are 

comparatively infrequent. 2, 28. horologia: rather common. 3, 9. mathematicos : 
post-Aug. in this sense of ‘astrologers.’ 5, 6. philologos : rare as an adjective 
(here it agrees with homines, expressed) ; cf. its use as a noun by Seneca, Ep. 
108, 29 and 30. 7, 28. alogias : (Gk. dXoyia) probably first used here, perhaps 

not elsewhere with this meaning (‘nonsense’). 8, 21. praepzelio: a hybrid ( = prae 
+ Tr6(rdLov) rare; here quoted from Varrb. 9,8. minium: in this sense of ‘ a 
farcical, or unreal thing,’ a favorite expression in Seneca; perhaps only post- Aug, 
cf. Ep. 80, 7; 26, 5. 9, 24, metamorphosis : a title seldom referred to in Latin 
literature, podagrieus : cf. Sen. Ep. 95, 22; 24,14; de Ira, 2, 33, 4; 

Petron. i32. 13, 1%. pantomimus : rare; post-Aug.; but cf. Sen. Ep. 95, 56; 47, 

15; de Ira, I, 16, 29; Q. N. 7, 32, 3. 

2. The following, at least, may be classed as Colloquialisms; i, 7. buccani : 

cf. American slang ‘ mug’; not uncommon; frequent in Seneca and Petronius; 
cf. Petr. 43 (durae huccae = “jaw-bone of an ass ”) ; 44 {buccam panisrci. ‘ chaw 
o’ tobacco’); 64. 4, 21. ebulliit : rare as an active verb; evidently colloquial 
with animam ; cf. Petr. 42; 62. 4, 25 and 26. coneaeavi and concacamt : rare; 
vulgar; cf. Petr. 66. 5,31* bene: rather common ; cf. Sen. De Vita Beata, 23. 2; 
De Otio Sap. 28, 4. 6, 20. calcasti : cf. Eng. ‘ hoof it Hor. C. i , 28, z 6 ; Petr. 
II 8. 9, post-meridianus [consuip^', clearly a jesting use of the word, indicating 

the hollow and ephemeral character of the office A that time; and one that may 
have been often repeated. 

3. .Only a few forms are noteworthy; 2, 25. mndemitor : usually vindemiator. 

7, 7. sterquUlno : usually sterquiUmo, 12, 19. Persida : iht post- Aug. form of 
the acc. 12, 25. Brigantas : the post-Aug. form of the acc.; occurs again in 
Tacit. Ann. 12, 32. 15, 20. culmina : the common post-Aug. form. 

4. The following may probably be regarded as coined by the author for im- 

mediate use : 6, 20. perpetuarius \niulio~\ ; ‘ a muleteer steadily employed.’ 
{Mulio, too, is largely post- Aug.) fatuari : Xey. 9, 15. nummu^ 
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iarioius: Xe^.; cf. Petr. 56 for nummularius (post-Aug.), from which it is 

derived. 9,16. cwitatidas : perhaps coined here; doubtful if it is used elsewhere 
in this sense (‘citizenship in a small city’)- 6. laUiram (= ‘to 

have borne’): rare; mostly late Latin. Here may be mentioned also; 13, ii. 
sttbalbam Icaneml i incorrectly classed as Xey. in Harper’s Lat. Lex. 14, 7. 
sufflaminandam : dva^ 'Key. in literal sense (‘clog’); Seneca’s father credits 
Augustus with having used it in the figurative sense (Sen. Excerpta ex Contr. 
IV. prae*f. 7) ; and so Aug. was probably its coiner. 

5, (a) The following belong properly to the post- Aug. period : 2, 31. inquiet- 
eni: cf. Sen. Vit. Beat. 12; Petr. i. 3, 16. pauculos : ante- and post- classical; 
no instance is recalled of its substantive use elsewhere. 4, 26. convolvens : cf. 
Sen. Ep. 94, 67. 4, 27. abrupit: cf. Sen. Here, Oet. 895, 4, 16. adfiiso, 4, 21. 
expiravit-. mostly post-Aug. in prose. 5, 37. pererraverat : cf. Sen.Q. N. 3 praef. 
§ 6; Petr. 97, 7, 33. profatu. 7, 40. praerapido : cf. Sen. Q. N. i, i, i; also 

in another sense, Be Ira, i, 12, 5. 7, 10, notorem (== cognitorem') : cf. Sen. Ep. 
39, i; Petr. 92. 8, 23. Saturnalicius. 9, 5. mtarius (‘ short-hand-writer ’). 

10, 34. compescui (post-Aug. in prose). 10, 5. proneptes. 10, 6 . abnepotem. 

12, I. aeneatorttni, 12, li. planetus: cf. Sen. Cons, ad Marc. 6, 2; Troades, 92; 
Petr. 81; Luc. 2, 24. 12, 13. cordatus : mostly ante- and post-classical. 12, 41. 
friiillo : cf. §§ 14 and 15. 

(^) Some peculiar significations of words not otherwise worthy of remark may 
be mentioned; 1, 8. iuratores (= ‘ vouchers’ ) : post-Aug. in this sense, which 
is very rare, and not recognized in Harper’s Lexicon- 5, 4. Graeculo : = Graeco; 
post-Aug. 6, 22. excandescit (he ‘flared up*) : so once in Cicero, but there ira 
is expressed; here, absolute; post- Aug. ; cf. Petr. 53 and 57. 6, 25, decollar e 
(‘behead’) ; used with personal object; post- Aug.; cf. Sen. De Ira 3, 18, 3; Petr. 
51. 8, 29. stude (=:‘ apply yourself to learning’): post- Aug. 8,30. curva: 
‘ faults ’ ; cf. “ make our crooked paths straight ; as a plur. subst. apparently 
post-Aug.; cf. Pliny Ep. 5, 9, 6. 9, 13. aucioraios: ‘gladiators’; mostly post- 
Aug, 12, procedebant: ‘appeared*; mostly post- Aug. in prose; cf. Petr. 2. 

13, 5. compendiaria : rare and chiefly post-Aug. subst., but especially common 
in Seneca and his contemporaries: cf. Ep. 119, i ; 27, 5 ; Petr. 2 ; cf. also com- 
pendiarium (Ep. 73, ii). S. proclivia: rare in literal sense; mostly ante- 
and post-classical, 151 recoUeclos [talos~\ \ literal sense mostly post- Aug. ; cf. 
Sen. De Benefic, i, 9, 4. 

(c) Some other words may be grouped here, which, though used in other 
periods, are either especially rare, or peculiar in their meaning in the cases cited, 
or especial favorites of Seneca and his contemporaries: i, 3, offensae : a favorite 
with Seneca in various senses; cf. Ep. 7, I; De Tran. An. 2, i. i, 6. fatuum: 
rather rare ; cf. Sen. Ep. 50, 2 for fern, form ; see also faiuari^ coined in § 7. 

3, 22. incomitatum : rare ; chiefly poetic. 3, 25. convictoribus : rather common 
in Sen. ; cf. Ep, 7, 6; De Ira 3, 8, I ; also § 14, 36. 4, 28 and 29. comas, capil- 
los, crinem : note apparent bathos in the arrangement, w^here all refer to the same 
person’s hair. Is it intentional ridicule cast on the Fates ? 4, 32. pensa : poetic 
for a thread spun by the Fates; , cf. Sen. Here. Fur. 181; but cf. regular usage 
just below here., 4,4. </<?///«/«? .• .sceips like an absolute use; which is unique. 

4, 7. lassis: not rare, but rather pp^lc; krgely post- Aug.; often in Seneca; cf. 

the proverb, ^ iasso ^ i'e>, t) ; ' also his use of the word with 
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Acc, (hssus poudits, Here. Oet. 1599). 4, 8. silentia Sj'umpet'l : the poetic 

plur. is rare in this sense, the pleasant state of inactivity. 4, 9. discutiem : it is 
highly poetic to use this in its more literal and rarer sense of ‘disperse * with 
such an object as asira* 4, 1 1. solutis : a favorite with Seneca in a wide variety of 
significations; hardly natural here. 4,13. axes: synecdochical use for ‘chariot* 
comparatively rare; cf. Sen. Here. Oet. 1441; even rarer in plur., as here. 5, 2. 
impluaiam [noeem']: perhaps unique in this sense, 7, 2. adhdt : favorite in 
Sen.; cf. Hippol. 1232; Oedip, 475. 7,3. altrix : a favorite with Seneca; cf. 

Hippol. 251 : Here. Oet. 450. 9, 37. mapalia : here in unusual sense of ‘follies’; 
or, does it mean that the Curia was now as devoid of dignity as a ‘hut* ? 12, 16. 

Ciiaio : often in Seneca; cf. Here. Fur. 179; Hippol. 1062. 13,25. novissime: 

rare in sense of ‘lastly’; cf. Sen. De Ira 3, 5, 2. X4, suhscripHonem : this 

sense, rather rare elsewhere, is common in Seneca; cf. De Benef. 3, 26, 2 ; Cons, 
ad Marc. 22,3. 14, 37. advocationefii : common in this sense (‘adjournment’) 

in Seneca; cf. De Ira i, 16, 12; Cons, ad Marc. 10, 3; Q. N. 7, 10, i. 14, 8, 
missiouem : cf. Petr. 52; Sen. Ep. 37, 2; De Benef. 2, 20, 3. 

It appears from the foregoing: (i) that a large proportion of the words cited 
are paralleled or duplicated in Seneca and Petronius; (2) that the Satire un- 
doubtedly belongs to the period of these two men, judging from its diction alone, 
apart from the many other claims for the same period; (3) that, considered from 
the diction alone, either Seneca or Petronius might have been its author. There 
are many similarities between the Apocoloeyniosis and Petronius’s longer work. 
Did either Petronius or Seneca imitate the other ? Seneca might have thought it 
would be attributed to Petronius. As Petronius afterward imitated some of 
Seneca’s poetry, this might be thought of as an earlier attempt of the former to 
cultivate the style which both afterwards developed. Just before his death, 
Petronius sent Nero a very bitter satire. Can the Apocolacyn^ms he an earlier 
attempt on the same line? Petronius had been in public office; and might well 
have lost all patience with Claudius, and been glad to welcome the new regime of 
the jovial Nero in such a way as this; he certainly was entirely capable of such 
a work. There is, however, more in favor of Seneca’s authorship, even in the 
diction alone. 

7. Notes on Thucydides, by Professor W. A. Laniberton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

I. I. 2. 4»aDerae tj pOv *EXXck,5 Kd\ovfi4vf) oij olKovfi^PT] Krk. 

The participles olKovfi^prff &c., construed with (paLverai Classen regards as 
imperfects. The combination is unquestionably imperfect in coloring, as ■ the 
tenses that prevail in the chapter prove; but it seems to me better to regard the 
participles themselves as presents : since we have here only an intensification of 
the pictorial effect of the imperfect, the relative dating of the circumstances being 
given by the nature of the circumstances themselves and from the context. 

In I. 14 an exactly similar example is found; ^afverat 5k teal raOra — rpii/}p€<ri 
ph dXtyoLs TrevrrjKovrdpoLs 5* ert Kal irXofots pxLKpois i^ijprvpipa. 

In 3. 88: t^v vCkto, (palverai irdp dvaStSoOcra is radically different. 

The only other instances of present ptc. with ipalvecrdai in Thuc. are in speeches : 
11 . II (bis), III. 13. 42, 56, IV. 86, VIII. 47 - 
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Elsewhere aorist ptcs. are found : I. 3, 9, lo, 1 1, 13, H. 65, VI. 2, 55, VIII. 68, 97. 

In one case, I. 10 (end), no ptc, is expressed, but the context seems to point 
to yemfAipfi rather than o 5 «ra. 

2. I. 2. Advocating Poppo’s reading: /cat TrapddeyincL rdSe rov \ 6 yov odfc 
iXdX(-o'r6p iffri St& rds jiieroiKlas rd &Wa ofiolm 

As fiiroiKOi (and hence ixeromLa) was almost a technical word at Athens, and 
hence very likely to be used by Thuc., and as the development of Athens, thanks 
to such settlers from abroad, is the very point of the argument, as the subsequent 
clauses show, it does not seem difficult to understand, and hence to accept 
#c£as, giving it, as is but natural, a somewhat wider sense than was usual in Athens. 
In the rest of Greece there were perpetual ^eramo-rcio'ets, in Attica Mpiawot, 
4kovp ol adrol cie£: nay more, what seemed Accra i/acrrdcreis proved to be in the 
case of Attica p-eroidau 

In point of interpretation, the clause did—ad^rid^paL was interpreted, as was 
done by Croiset and others before him, to be the TrapaSety/ca ; and Poppo’s 
objection to the simple inf, av^riBijpcLL, instead of the articular inf. or a on clause, 
was thought to be obviated by taking the inf. as exegetic of the demonstrative 
T 65 e, a sufficiently frequent construction. 

3. S(rr€p KaL This phrase has two uses : 

1. To give an emphatic expression of identity, stress being laid on the relation 
between relative and antecedent. The antecedent may be a pronoun, noun, 
proper name, a clause, or may be omitted. 

2. To lay stress not so much upon the coincidence of antecedent and relative 
clauses, as upon the actuality of the relative clause, leading at times to a sugges- 
tion of surprise that the statement in the relative clause should be true and 
correct. 

Both of these uses in Thucydides give a syntactical device by means of which 
the author is enabled to add or interweave remarks of his own, which are not 
needed in the context for the proper setting forth of the events narrated, though 
they generally convey information that it may be interesting for the reader to get, 
and which it may be desirable to give him just when these events are fresh in his 
mind. It enables Thuc., as it were, to put off the formal historian and annotate, 
or comment upon, his text. 

One instance of this, out of a number, is VIII. 108: M*Apar(iKOv — Tto-cra- 
(pipPTji irdpxov, 8<nr€p Kal Arfklov^ * kTpoLp^drnop KaroLKiia-avres 6Ve vt 

pal(ap Kaddpffetas tpeKOL dp^a-njcrap, ix^P^^ irpocnroiTjcrd/iiePos &d7}\op Kal iirayyeiXas 
CTTparLdv avrQv rots ^eXrlarois, i^ayaydp d>s iirl <f>L\[q, Kal riqp'firas 

dpi<rro7roi,ovfxipovs Kal Treptarijaas roj)s eavroO KaTTjKdpncrep, 

This, in length and relation to the context, approaches very much a modern 
footnote. 

4. I, 5. d7}\o0cn tQv re ^xetp&jrw*' rives ^rt Kal vvvj ots Kdapios koXQs rovro 
dpdvj Kal ol iraXaiol rQip TOLifyr(ap Kri, 

Classen follows Steup in joining ^rt Kal vvv to the relative clause. But this 
throws overboard the evident chiasmus in /cal vvp and ol TraXaiol rdp TocrjrCjPj 
when taken with the remainder of! their respective clauses. And in the passages 
to which he refers in support of this punctuation, II. 46 and III. 39, the relative 
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clause is placed first, and it is the important substantive alone that precedes the 
relative; his third passage, 6, 31. i, seems to be a mis-reference. Besides, ert 
nowhere begins a relative clause in Thuc., nor indeed a clause of any kind unless 
it immediately precedes a postpositive conjunction, VI. 63 Irt 
pT)<r€P is preceded by an iweidT} clause and VL 86 (end) Irt §ov\icr€<r8€ by a rel. 
clause. These, the only exceptions, are more apparent than real. 

5 , I. 9 , %^pva‘d4mfikv evT^'AjTTi.K^VTrh "}lpaK\GL^(avQ.Tro6avhvTO^, 

Eur. Heracl. 860 puts this battle at the Scironian rocks. Hence Poppo and 
Krueger think Thuc. takes Attica in a sense wider than usual. But in Strabo 
VlII. 377 a different tradition, not so far as I know hitherto noticed, seems to 
be imbedded. E»)pucr^ei)s pkv o^v <rrpaTei 5 cras, els M-apadCsva. iTl rods 'Hpa/cX^ovs 
waiSas /cal *I 6 \aov ^ 07 )$ 7 }ffdvT 03 p ^Adrjpalajv IcrTOpetrai veauv h r% 
p.ip dXXo (Twpa VapyriTTOi ra(pi]PaL, rijp dd K€<f>aX^p l!pLKOp 6 p 0 (p Kri, The 

battle would seem from this to have been fought in the heart of Attica. May 
not Thuc. have had in mind this or a similar tradition? 

6. In I. 10: Kal Bn p-hp piKpbp ijp ^ ef rt tu>p t6t€ TrdXiarpa pvp 

d^i6xp€cap 8oKei eJpai, take Bn = because and et ri xre. as a parallel expression of 
cause, couched in conditional form, and all difficulties disappear. The change of 
form is due to the change from a definitely named city to an indefinite and 
supposititious town. 

8. Local Cults in Homer, by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The epic poems are the main source of our knowledge of early Greek religion, 
but the knowledge thus obtained is fragmentary and perhaps does not give a fair 
idea of the whole. Inasmuch as the Homeric descriptions of the gods have a 
purely aesthetic end, we infer that the poet selects and arranges his material so as 
to please his audience, and in this process the familiar forms of beings that men 
worshipped may have been entirely transformed and transfigured in the new light 
of poetry. Farther, the poet’s audience is found now in one locality, now in 
another; his songs must take a shape that will hold good for all of Greece, what- 
ever may be the source of his material, so that they cannot dwell on local phases 
of the gods and local forms of worship. The question whether such local cults 
had the same important place in Greek religious life in earlier times that they 
held in later times deserves careful attention, for if any real religion existed then, 
it must have had some other form than that described in the epic. 

Allusions to local cults by epic singers I find i) in the statements that partic- 
ular gods were worshipped in particular localities, 2) in references to the favorite 
abodes of the gods, and 3) in the interest of particular gods in particular peoples, 
in the children they have among men, and in the persons they are represented 
as loving or hating. 

1. Zeus . — Vide 8238-241. i. Olympos, A497-499, E 753-754, A 80-81, E398, 
A 570, 609, etc. Zeus resides on Olympos. The close association of Zeus with 
Olympos is most naturally explained as due to worship in that region, and to a 
celebration of the gods worshipped there by schools of early poets. 

2. Troy and Ida. In X 169-172 and 848-49 are references to a worship of 
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Zeus on the acropolis of Troy. In general the Zeus of the Troad is closely asso- 
ciated with Mt. Ida. His seat is on the lofty peaks of many-fountained Ida, 
A 183, S 157, 647; on Gargaros, S 292 (cf. S 292, 0 547 » ^ 43 S^ Wind, thunder, 
and cloud, M 253, 8170, F 594, 0 153, To this Zeus both Greeks and Trojans 
pray, F 376, 320, H 202, 0 308; X 170, Hektor sacrifices on Ida; 848, sacred 
precinct and smoking altar of Zeus on Gargaros ; 11604, priest of Zeus Idaios. 
Such a local shrine naturally means a peculiar local form of worship. Zeus is the 
god of the race of Priam, so that Hektor and Aineias boast descent from him. 
From the epic standpoint, Zeus on Ida is simply the Olympian god taking a place 
near the scene of action, but even this differs from the epic account of the other 
gods. The god of Ida is closely associated with Apollo, and rebukes Hera and 
Athene sharply 0 381-431; but when Zeus is observing the battle from Olympos, 
Athene is his dear child whose wilUs one with his, 

3. Dodona and Thessaly. 11 233-235, 1 327, r 295 ; cf. fx 62. At Dodona is a 
peculiar worship of a Zeus differing in some degree from Zeus Olympios, and the 
fame of the oracle is recognized all over Greece. The race of Achilles is traced 
back to Zeus of Thessaly, ^ 187-189; A 773-775 family worship of Zeus by the 
father of Achilles. 

4, Allusions to the connection of Zeus with other localities. As the father of 
Peirithoos and grandfather of Polypoites, Zeus is connected with Elis, and the 
legends of the Pelopidae connect him specifically with Olympia. Legends of 
Dardanos and his race seem to have been transplanted from Arkadia to Troy, 
and in their origin they may probably have been associated with the all-important 
worship of Zeus in Arkadia. Through the Aiakidai, Zeus is associated with 
Aegina as well as with Thessaly; in legends of Rhadamanthys and Minos we have 
the Zeus of Crete, and by his son Sarpedon he is associated with Lycia. In these 
legends Zeus is closely associated now with one locality, now with another, nor is 
he quite the same in any two instances. The epic Zeus is a new creation on the 
basis of very many different ideas of Zeus, and it is hardly probable that these 
local phases of Zeus were worshipped in just the same way everywhere. 

II. Apollo , — I. Pergamos, Ilios. Apollo’s care for Ilios, ^ 515. His residence 
on Pergamos, A 508, H 21. His temple on sacred Pergamos with a great adyton 
H 82-84, E 445-44S. The word Pergamos is used mainly with reference to 
Apollo, so that perhaps it is in some way associated with the worship of Apollo. 
Besides the leaders of the Trojan army, Apollo cares for the son of Panthoos, 0 522 
(Verg. Aen. II 430 makes Panthoos a priest of Apollo). 

2. Chryse, Killa, Tenedos. In A we become familiar with Apollo Smintheus, 
god of Chryse. He is a much more religious figure than Apollo elsewhere in the 
poems. The worship of Apollo Smintheus is so important in this region later, 
that we may fairly regard the religious character of this Apollo in the epic as due 
to his intimate relations with the actual worship of the region. 

3. Lycia. Apollo cares for the burial of Sarpedon in Lycia, II 670 sq., and 
Glaukos prays to Apollo ^ Whenever thou art in the rich land of Lycia or in 
Troy,” II 514* 

4. Zeleia/ Here Pandaros receives his bow from Apollo B 827. To Apollo 
he prays, vowing to sacrifice at feckatomb of firstling lambs when he should have 

returned to sacred Z^leihi A ‘ 
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5. Israaros. iigSsqq. The priest and sacred grove indicate a local worship 
of Apollo; and the character of the gifts suggest that this Apollo was allied to 
Dionysos in his nature. 

6. Reference to altar at Delos. 1 162, 

7. Pytho (Delphi). Treasures, 1 404-405. Oracle, ^ 79. 

8. Apollo reared in Peraea of Thessaly the mares that the son of Pheres 
drove, B 766. 

Finally, the references to the feast of Apollo in Ithaka (^r^. v 207-208) show 
that the idea of recurring feasts, quite possibly annual, celebrated in particular 
localities in honor of some particular phase of the god, w^as not unfamiliar to the 
poet, 

III. JiCara, — A 51-52. Argos and Sparta and Mykenai. Argos, A 8, E 908 ; 
interest in Eurystheus of Argos, T x 15-124, The special helper of Menelaos of 
Sparta, A 7-8, 5 513. 


IV. Athene . — Athene is associated with Olympian Zeus and with Olympos 
more closely than any of the other gods. 

2. Troy. Goddess of war protecting the citadel, with a peculiar form of wor- 
ship, Z 85 sq., 275, 290 sq. 

3. Alalkomenai (Boeotia). A 8 and E908. Pausanias found here a very old 
sanctuary of Athene. 

4. Athens. lioine, 80, and sanctuary, B 547, at Athens, in connection with 
the worship of Erechtheus. 

5. Argos. Dioinedes is her special favorite, K 294 sq., and by her aid he can 
wound the gods, A, Dioinedes is closely associated with Athene in later worship 
at Argos. (Athene and Tydeiis of Aitolia, A 390, K 294 sq.) 

The existence of a grove of Athene and a place sacred to her just outside the 
city of the Phaeacians, ^292, shows that such sacred places were by no means 


unfamiliar to the poet. 

Y, Artemis. — When she is mentioned in connection Avith places where in 
later times she is worshipped, Kalydon, I 530, Taygetos, and Erymanthos, 103, 
the description has a very different tone from the references to her as an Olympian 
goddess, e.g. in T and#. 

Penelope prays to Artemis in a manner that can be most easily explained on 
the assumption of some such connection between the two as is suggested by 
Pausanias VIII. I2, 5. 

VI. Aphrodite. — Aphrodite has the epithet Kypris four times in E, and in 

a 363 she goes to Paphos, where are her sacred precinct and fragrant altar. 
Called Kythereia, ^288, 193. Connected with Troy in the person of her son 

Aineias, T 105, E 311-313. Cf. Art. Aeneias in Pauly, Realencyclopaedie, ed. 3, 

VII. Ilephaestzcs. ‘—l.emnos, A 593, E IQ, ^283. Priest Dares, E 9. 

VIII. Ares. — Thrace, R 298-301, 6^60. Connected with Orchomenos by his 
son Askalaphos, B 512, N 518, 0 iii sq. 

IX. Poseidon. — i. Helike, 8203, many offerings; T404, bull, 

2. Aigai. 0 203, many ofierings: e 380, K 21. Later the worship of Poseidon 
Helikonios and Aigaios was important in North Peloponnesus and elsewhere. 
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(3. Samothrace N 13.) 

4. Pyios. 7 43, sacrifice of Nestor, grandson of Poseidon. Poseidon worshipped 
with the river Alpbeios, A 728. 

5. Amphimachos of Elis is a beloved son, A 752, N 1S5-207. 

6. The connection of Odysseus with Poseidon may possibly be explained in 
connection with the worship of Poseidon in Arkadia; cf. X 121--133. 

7. Onchestos (Boeotia). B 506. 

8. Geraistos. 7 1 77-1 79. 

Demeter. — Pyrasos in Phthiotis, B 695. 

A few local deities, in particular river-gods, have been retained as such in the 
poems; and many others are included among the nymphs and semi-divine beings 
w'ho make up the d7o/)£i of the gods. 

9. Aristotle on the Faults of Poetry; or Poetics xxv. in the Light 
of the Homeric Scholia, by Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

From a study of the Porphyrian t Z'^n^/tara of the Homeric scholia, of which 
the Tpo^Xi^fMTa'OfxrjpLKd” of Aristotle and his followers were a source, it 
becomes evident that the much misunderstood twenty-fifth chapter of the Poetics 
contains the elements of a systematic treatment of the faults of poetry and of the 
inconsistencies of Homer. The design of the “ irpo^Xiipara 'OpiripiKd was to 
consider and answer the criticisms and censures of Homer by philosophers and 
sophists, and, in consequence, the fragments preserved to us furnish numerous 
illustrations of the principles stated in this chapter, which discusses the objections 
of critics to poetry and proper methods of answering them. This is evident from 
the following analysis : 

Aristotle begins by laying down certain general propositions as a basis for the 
consideration, both of eirLTLp.injua.ra^ or objections of critics, and of Xi^ereis, or 
solutions of objections (1460 b 5-23). These have reference to : 

A. Tke objects of representation. The poet being an imitator, as the painter 
or sculptor, must represent either actual occurrences (ofa ^ ^crriy), or current 
traditions and beliefs {old tpaaip Kal Som), or *the higher reality,’ the universal, 
the ideal (ota ehai Bet). 

B. The means of representation. This is language, which employs either 
ordinary terms, or rare terms, or metaphors; besides, many modifications of lan- 
guage are conceded to poets. 

C. The standard of correctness in poetry. This is not the same as the standard 
of correctness in other arts. In poetry there are two kinds of faults possible — 
those which affect its essence, and those which are accidental. If the representa- 
tion of the poet is faulty through want of ability, the error is inherent in the 
poetry; but if merely the poet’s conception of what he proposes to imitate be 

^ The fragments of Porphyry’s *0ju.7jptjca have been collected and edited by Hermann 

Schrader, in two volumes : Porphyrii Quaest. Horn, ad II, . . . Reliq., Leipzig, 1880, and Porph, 
Quaest. Horn, ad Od. . . . Reliq., Leipzig, 1890. Citations from the schol. For. are from these 
volumes. 
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incorrect, if he lias represented a hqrse advancing both right legs at once, the 
fault is accidental, as in the jxlpLTjffis the demands of art could be fully met. 

1. The *E7rtTt/A-iJ/iara. 

Aristotle expressly mentions five sources of objections (1461b 22-24). Poetr 
is censured as containing elements which may be regarded either (i) as impos- 
sible, tbs dd^para (cf. Poet. 1451 b 19, 1460a 27, b24, schol. Por. V 144, A 105, Ey, 
etc.), or (2) as irrational, jSjs dXoya (Poet. 145466, 1460 613, schol. Por. A 63, 
r 121, M 25), or (3) as hurtful to morals, As or (4) as contradictory, ojs 

iwepavrla (schol. Por. A 52, B844, S434), or (5) as contrary to artistic correct- 
ness, ws Tapd r^v 6pd6Tr]ra r^p /card addition, the scholia recognize, 

(6) the unseemly, ATTpeTTi? (schol. Por. A i8, A 31, 1 186, etc.; cf. Poet. 1454a 30, 
1:459633), (7) the absurd, Atott a (schol. Por. A 297, I 591, K194; cf. Poet, 
2460a 2, a 35), (8) the inconsistent in character, dvA/taXa (schol. Por. S 198, 
A 489 ; cf. Poet. 1454 ^ 32) » and (9) the inexpedient, d(riLffjL<l>opa (schol, Por. Z 224, 
X405, i 206). 

2. The Ai 5 (r€ts. 

Twelve solutions of objections are stated in the chapter, which Aristotle treats 
in the following order (1460 b 23-1461 b 10) : 

I, AiJcrets fom a consideration of artistic correctness. 

I. The end of poetry (e^ roO r^Xovs row awr^s, 146062239.) is the 

object of appeal in answer to censures of representations as being dSiJmra, dXo7a, 
jSXajSepd (cf. 1461 b lO, 2i). e,g. The pursuit of Hektor, which contains elements 
regarded as both impossible and improbable (cf. 1460a 15, schol. Por. X 205). 

II. To the accidental (/card . . . a’Vfx^e^'ijKds, 1460630-32) are to be referred 
all inaccuracies due to a faulty conception of what was to be represented. It is a 
less serious matter not to know that a hind has no horns than to paint one inar- 
tistically. 

2. Aijfcrcts from a consideration of the objects of representation* 

III. The ideality peculiar to poetry (ola clmt Set, dXX’ Um Betj^^Xrtop, 

1460633, 1461 b 10), which is aesthetic rather than moral, can be urged if the 
fault consists in the representation not being true to fact, or not possible, etc. 
Thus, Sophocles said that he represented men as they ought to be; Euripides, 
men as they are. v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IV. To current legends and traditional beliefs (old tpaoL Kal boKet, TVpbs d 
1460635, etc.) an appeal is made in case the representation is censured as 
neither idealistic nor true (oure lop our' dXTfBijy or not possible or not 
rational; e.g. the poetic representations of the gods, cf. schol. Por. T 108, S489, 
T67. 

V. An appeal to the custom, to what actually occurred (ota ^p ri ian, ovrcas 

elx^p, 1461 a 2) is made in case the aesthetic ideality of a representation is 
questioned. The example cited is 11 . K 152, (X<ptv 6 p 6 ' iirl a-avpuTTjpos 

ek’/fS.aro. Cf. the scholia : <pav\r} doKCi elm* ^ tQp Bcpdrup ivl cavpuirrjpos (rrdoLi ' 
Kai 5 ^ Travraxov Bdpv^op weTrolTjKc ’ey phvov Trecrbv. XiJet 3 * ’ApttrrorAijs Xdyav 
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'^Tt rQmvTa, iel irote? ’'Owos oTa ^v t 6 t€, r^v 5 ^ roiavra rk vaXatk oldirep Kal 
pvw iv ro« §(ip^dpots K.rX Kindred passages are schol For. K 194, ^269, 
O 15, 16. In the scholia this appeal to the custom receives a technical designation 
dirk rod and serves for the removal of objections to passages regarded as 
containing, (i) ddCpara (schol For. F 379, E 7, K li, etc.), (2) dirpeTT} (schol. 
For. B8, I 203, 7 72), (3) dTrevavrla (schol For. B 827, A 2, k 103), (4) droTra 
(schol For, A 297). 

The remark following, vepl 5 ^ rod /caXws pi} /caXws K.r.X. (1461 a 4-9) empha- 
sizes a relativity of judgment in the criticism, not of the morally good and bad in 
the words and actions of poetic characters, as Vahlen and Butcher take it, but of 
the poetically good and bad. This is shown from a comparison of kindred passages 
of the Poetics (1451 bSsq., I454a33, 1461 b i9),fromastudy of Aristotle^s use of 
/caXws (1447 a 10, 10, 1453 a 12, b 25, etc.) and of (ttovScuos and ^auXos (in 
1451 136, 1461 b 30, 1462 a 9, etc.) and from its frequent application in the scholia. 
It is a general observation emphasizing the necessity of perfect conformity of 
words and actions to the characters of those speaking or acting and to the occa- 
sion, and brings in application the third Xu<rw of the aesthetic ideality of poetry. 
In the scholia its usual application is in answer to strictures on the words and 
actions of Homeric heroes, where the appeal to the person receives the technical 
designation, dwb rod Trpoad}iroVf that to the occasion dwb rod Katpod. dirb rod 
trpoffibirov solves, (l) dTpeni} (schol. For. A 42, ^244^ ^5, X489), (2) dXoya 
(schol. For. r 122, M 25, x 4^2), (3) {nrevavrLp (schol. For. B 649, Z 265, Z 488, 
J5j434),etc.: dirb rod Katpod solves, (l) dXoya (schol For. A 420, F 315, K 194), 
(2) dTptrr} (schol For. A 18, 1 186, 1 453, X 489), (3) direparria (schol For. 
B 848, A 2, T 329), (4) dr ova (schol For. I 591), etc. 

3. Adtreii from a consideration of the means of representation. 

The interpretation of the linguistic expression was the readiest and most 
frequently applied means for the solution of vpo^Xhparaf ss is shown by the 
scholia in which it bears the technical designation dvb rijs Xi^em. The following 
citations indicate its varied applications: (i) dbvpara (schol For. F 144, A X05, 
E 7), (2) dXo7a (schol For, A 62, F I2I, E341), (3) dvevavrla (schol. For. A 3, 
B844, E576], dvpevTj (schol For. A 31, A 42, B 8), etc. These amply illustrate 
the various Xvcreis depending on a study of the language which Aristotle states, 
with examples, in the following order (1461 aq-b, 10) : 

VI. yXihrrj]^ a solution by an appeal to the use of a rare term. 

VII. /card pjera<popdv, by an appeal to metaphor. 

VIII. /card jrpocrcpdLaVj by a change in accent or breathing. 

IX. Btoupiaet, by a change in punctuation. 

X, dfKpt^oUq,, by a study of the ambiguity of an expression. 

XI. /card rb i&os rijs X^^ews^ by an appeal to the custom of speech. 

XII. voaaxtbs dp oTipivete, /c.r,.X,.by, an appeal to the various possibilities of 
meaning in a word. , 

The remaining section of the iphapter (1461 biO-r2,r,) contains general observa- 
tions on the. treatment of c'ertaloi, ^ > •, > - If 'i.i,, . ... 
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10. Notes on Horace, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. 

1. Satires',!, i.' 36: ■ 

Quae, simul inversum contristat Aquarius annum, 
non usquam prorepit et illis utitur ante 
quaesitis sapiens . . . 

With inver:um annum the editors generally compare the Homeric phrases 
irepmXopLhmVy •K€pirik\oii, 4 vo 3 V iviavrwv; Theocr, 13. 26 rerpapL/x^via etapos ; 
Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 25 T€pu 6 ptl ry ivtavTW ; Thuc. i. 30 irepuovTt rip dipeu These 
passages, however, are not in point, for (i) we hardly look for translations of 
Greek poetic epithets in the prosaic satires ; and (2) assuming that we have a 
translation of any Greek epithet, inversus is surely not a fair equivalent for 
5repf7rX<i/U€ws, vepiuhv^ vepiT^Wbfxevos. Vergil translates TrepnrXopivm ipiavTWP 
by volveniibus annis (Aen. i. 234) ; cf. redeuntibus annis Aen, 8. 47 and Gong, 
ad loc* Nor is annus veriens, Macrob. Sat. i. 14. 4 (cited by OrelH-Mewes and 
Kirkland) identical with aitnus inversus. The fault with these views, as well as 
those of Wickham and Palmer, is over-subtlety. Inversum here simply = altered^ 
changed. The indefiniteness of this sense is relieved by the very next word con^ 
trisiat Inversum annum contristat = invertit annum et contristat. Translate 
** As soon as winter brings a saddening change o’er the year.’^ This interpreta- 
tion is perfectly simple, requiring on the one hand no recourse to any Greek 
original, and on the other according fully with the context. This interpretation, 
indeed, makes it necessary to regard Aquarius as used generally for any winter 
sign. But surely this can create no difficulty. The sun’s passage through A. 
(see Porphyrio) was attended by cold and storms. Hence the selection of A. 
here would be precisely parallel with the selection oi Aujidus in Sat. i. i. 58, or 
of Auster Sat. I. i. 6, or of Poniica pinus Carm. i, 14, or Cypria irabs Carm. i. 1. 
Just as Aufidus.) the mechanism of the verse apart, == simply Jlumen, as Auster =: 
vemtus^ so A (^uarius hiemps. 

2. ’ Satires I. 4. 22 : 

beatus Fannius ultra 
deiatis capszs et imagine, c\xm mQdi vk&mo 
scripta legat volgo recitare ti mentis . . . 

Since Porphyrion’s time, editors have exercised their ingenuity in guessing as 
to the meaning of the words ultra delatis capsis et imagine. In this fact that, in 
the absence of definite knowledge, all commentators alike have been reduced 
to conjecture, is to be found the apology for the present paper. One thing is 
certain : the words in question refer to some act of Fannius himself. See Kirk- 
land, Kiessling, Schiitz and Wickham ad loc. These editors lay special stress in 
this connection upon ttliro. It should be noted, also, that in the absence of any 
new subject for the ablative absolute phrase, it must be assumed that its subject is 
Fannius. Hence Lambinus’ view, which was adopted by Macleane and Palmer, 
falls to the ground at once. 

The progress of knowledge is from the known to the unknown. Hence, in 
attempting to explain ultro . . . imagine, we must begin with the clause cum 
. . . timentis. The sense of these words is plain. Horace says of himself that 
he has no constituency of readers. Since by means of the adversative cum = 
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aithmgh whereas this clause is opposed to the preceding one, it follows that 
uUro . . . imagine to refer in some way to the possession by Fannius of 

such a constituency or of some effort to secure one. Accordingly we may say 
that Schutz, Kiessling and Kirkland have taken a step in the right direction in 
interpreting Fannius’ act as that of sending his books and his bust or portrait to a 
bookseller’s shop, for this act is one whose purpose is the obtaining of a constit- 
uency of readers. But is this view entirely right? Can deferre of itself = to 
send to a bookseller’s shop”? Can the terminus ad quem be omitted, if the verb 
deferre to send at all? I would suggest the following : (i) Take capsae as 

= writings (so scrinia is used satirically of the writings of Crispinus, Sat. 1. 1. 1 22). 
(2) Interpret imago as referring to the portrait of the author on the title-page : 
see Kiessling ad loc., and Friedlander Sittengeschichte 3®, p. 239. (3) Take 

deferre here as meaning to givCy and interpret the whole of the sending out of 
complimentary copies of one’s published writings. For the practice of distributing 
such author’s copies cf. Cic. ad Att. 2. 4. I Fecisti mihi pergratum quod Serapi- 
onis librum ad me misisti, ex quo quidem ego — quod inter nos liceat dicere — 
millesimam vix intellego : pro eo tibi praesentem pecuniam solvi imperaviy ne 
tu impensum muneribus ferres . . . ; Mart. 4. 72, 4. 82, 7. 80, 12. I. We have 
then this antithesis : Fannius voluntarily endeavors to give his writings the widest 
publicity; I do not, for I do not publish my writings (Sat. i. 4. 71), nor do I 
recite promiscuously. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sihler and Ashmore. 

Adjoumed at 6 p.m. 

11. Remarks upon Gower^s Confessio Amanfis chiefly with refer- 
ence to the text, by Professor M. W. Easton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

This paper described the manuscripts of the Confessio Amantis in the British 
Museum, and gave some details relating to the text, with special reference to the 
edition of Pauli. The paper is now in press, and will form a part of the series 
published by the University of Pennsylvania. 

12. A National Form of Verse the Natural Unit for the Thought, 
by W. C. Lawton, of Philadelphia. 

The title indicates the thesis, which is perhaps to be regarded rather as a 
tendency than as a law. In that early stage of language when poetic forms and 
ideas are both most plastic, the union of song, dance, and music increases the need 
of strong emphasis and marked pauses. Naturally, the verse and the thought 
try to fit themselves to each other. In any sustained poem, like an epic, such a 
restful general effect is a necessity. Yet exceptions are needed no less, to prevent 
monotony. 

Advance in culture may make the thought too complex, too large, for the old 
measure. Hence the doubling of the former unit, which it is generally believed 
produced the dactylic hexameter of the Iliad, Still, thanks to the elastic dactyls 
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and tbe vocalic nature of Greek, the old suture, which we call caesura, is decidedly 
less marked than the end of the half-line in the Niebelungen. The new measure 
was, however, somewhat longer than the language required. This may have been 
largely the cause for the retention of ** resolved’* endings, and longer forms 
generally, side by side with shorter ones. The former must have been as a rule 
archaisms. The fixed epithets ” are also evidence in the same direction, being 
often unexplained or actually inappropriate. 

The Greek verses invented later were all shorter than the hexameter. Trochaic 
tetrameter, the Usual form in early tragedy (Aristotle’s Poetics 4. 14), has but 
7 i ^ f == 22|/8 notes as against 6 x | = 24/8 in the hexameter. To judge 
from the Persians, few trochaic lines exceeded the minimum of fifteen syllables, 
while a third of Homer’s hexameters contain seventeen. The choral anapaests, 
and the iambics of later dialogue, were of course still shorter. Aristotle may refer 
partly to this question of length when he calls iambics the metre nearest to prose, 
though he doubtless alludes chiefly to the articles, prepositions, and other short 
monosyllables, with which most Attic — like German or English^ — word-groups 
normally begin. 

There is a counter-tendency toward fuller expression, — ^ because the thought is 
growing more complex, — shown by the increase of dactylic and other trisyllabic 
substitutions in, g,g., the Iphigeneia at Aulis. (Shakspeare’s Winter’s Tale shows 
the same overweighting of lines by the crowding thoughts.) But on the whole 
the capacity of the language for curt, compact expression had steadily increased 
from Homer to Euripides. 

The French Alexandrine, the Italian verse of, terza rima with female rhyme, 
and English pentameter, perhaps indicate roughly the relative space needed by 
the three idioms to utter the same thought (12 : ii : id). But other facts blur 
this conclusion. The persistent retention of the final e in tragedy indicates that 
the French line is too long. Italian is astonishingly elastic. Dante often packs 
into a line what in prose might be sixteen or more syllables, e.g,. 

Non ra-gi-o-ni-a-mo di loro ma guarda e passa! 

And our blank verse hardly has a final pause at all. The first ten lines of 
Thanatopsis close without a comma! Indeed without rhyme our iambics are 
hardly distinguishable from prose movements. When rhyme marks the close 
clearly, the ten-syllable line is too long for our real needs, as would be expected 
in a speech so stript of all inflections. Nearly all such, verse is padded with otiose 
adjectives or diluted with Latinisms. Scott’s octosyllables are more forcible, 
though less dignified, than any pentameters, and Conington packed Vergil’s 
meaning into the same space. 

Though nearly all Latin metres of the classic period are confessedly exotic, 
Catullus’ rushing hendecasyllables but labored elegiacs indicate (like Cicero’s 
letters, Plautus, etc.) , that colloquial Latin was swift and crisp. 

Both the iambic tendency and the curt monosyllabic nature of English will 
always make any approach to the hexameter movement in it doubly difficult. 
Perhaps Latinized vocabulary and even occasional circumlocutions may be made 
apparent beauties by a masterful hand, but, especially in the fascinating task of a 
line-for-line version of Homer, the hexameter will always prove dangerously long. 

Remarks were made by Professor West. 
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At 3.30 P.M., in accordance with the vote of the day before, Pro- 
fessor Goodwin’s motion was taken up. 

Remarks in favor of its adoption were made by the following mem- 
bers : Wright of Harvard, Goodwin of Harvard, Ashmore of Union, 
Seymour of Yale, Kelsey of the University of Michigan, Lamberton 
of Pennsylvania, West of Princeton, Elvvell of Amherst, Allinson of 
Williams, Harkness of Brown, Merrill of Wesleyan, Miss Webster of 
Wellesley, Miss Leach of Vassar, J. R. Wheeler of Vermont, Paton 
formerly of Middlebury, Harrington of North Carolina, Hale of the 
University of Chicago, and Weston of Stand ford ville (Christian Bibli- 
cal Institute). 

Professor Hale moved the following substitute for the motion of 
Professor Goodwin : 

Resolved: That, in the opinion of the American Philological Association, in 
any program designed to prepare students for the classical course, not less than 
three years of instruction in Greek should be required. 

Unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

Professor Goodwin moved that unanimous ” be inserted before 

opinion.” Carried. 

Professor Goodwin moved that a Committee of Twelve be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to carry the motion into effect. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Professor West offered the following motion : 

Resolved: That the question of the amount of Latin needed for the various 
courses in the secondary schools be referred to the Committee of Twelve. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Remarks were made by the Chair on the probable functions of 
the Committee. 

The Committee of Twelve was subsequently appointed. It con- 
sists of : 

W. W. Goodwin, Harvard University (Chairman). 

C. F. P. Bancroft, Phillips Academy. 

Franklin Carter, Williams College. 

W. G. Hale, University of Chicago. 

W. R. Harper, University of Chicago. 

F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 

G. L, Kittredge, Harvard University. 

Abby Leach, Vassar College. 

T. D. Seymour, Yale University. 

, , C. F. Snith, University of Wisconsin. 

M. Warren, Johns Hopkins University. 

A. F. West, Princeton University. 
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13. Confusion of Zim, and rccroupe? in Thucydides, by Professor 
Frank L. Van Cleef, of Cornell University, 

Gow (Journ. of Philol. XII, 278 E) has shown that the first traces of the 
Greek system of numeral notation, in which the letters of the alphabet with the 
addition of stigma, koppa and san represent the units, tens, and hundreds in their 
order, are to be found in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Prior to this, the 
Herodianic method prevailed. At some time, therefore, in the Alexandrian 
period a change must have been made from the older system to the newer in the 
MSS. of those writers, by whom so frequent use of numerals was made as to 
render it probable that symbols rather than words were employed. When these 
symbols were finally translated into words, it becomes conceivable, if not quite 
probable, that the translator, familiar with both systems, may now and then have 
confused them. Such confusion, however, must have been quite limited in 
extent, because of the great difference in the significance of the same symbol in 
the two systems. But in the case of thq symbol A the possibility of confusion 
was the greatest, signifying as it did in the older system ten, in the newer four. 
The following passages of Thucydides seem to indicate that A, denoting four, was 
occasionally translated ten, 

1. I. 57. 6. The Athenians were on the point of sending thirty ships and one 

thousand hoplites to the coast of Macedonia rov AvKo/^TfjSovs 

dWtar diKa (TTparTjyovpros. That the eleven here mentioned were not the 
official cTTparrjyol of Athens, whose number never exceeded ten, but special 
military officers is disproved by the consideration of the use of arparyiy^ia in 
Thucydides. A change being necessary, it is most probable that Krueger’s 
Tea-ffdpojv is to be read. 

2. I. 103. I. The Helots in Xthome, besieged by the Spartans, capitulated 

ip Bmdrcp If this were correct, Thucydides would expose himself to the 

charge of unchronological treatment of facts, a thing reprehended in Hellanicus 
(I. 97. 2.). Furthermore the surprising endurance of the Helots is incredible. 
Classen emends to T€TdpT(p and the event falls into its proper place, no matter 
what view of the chronology of the pentekontaetia be taken. The emendation is 
approved by the later historians, Abbott, Holm, Busolt, It is another instance 
of the confusion mentioned, for the ordinal was represented by the same sign as 
the cardinal, the ending alone being added to show the case. 

3. The two passages suffice to show the tendency to confusion. A third may 
perhaps be found in V. 25. 3., in which 5 iKa fin^uas, whether the terminus a quo 
be the (nrovdal or the (rvfLfia,xt<^ of the spring of 421, would expire in mid-winter, 
when an outbreak of active hostilities is quite improbable. Ullrich’s proposed 
change of riotrapas for dira removes much of the difficulty of the passage and 
would be merely another illustration of the confusion spoken of above. 

By way of further confirmation, investigation of the use of dha (S^/caros) and 
Tioaapes (rirapros) shows: (a) that the former largely prevails (74 to 39); 
(^) that in all but four instances in which the latter is used, the context demands 
the number four instead of ieti, while in only half the cases in which the former 
is used is any information easily accessible to show that ten is meant and 
not four. 
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14. Women’s Speech in Classical Literature, by Dr. B. Newhall 
of Brown University. 

It was noticed by Aristotle (Rhet 7. 6) and by Tbeon (116. 2 Sp.) that 
women have a distinctive style of their own and use forms of expression not em- 
ployed by men. Many writers, however, fail to imitate this peculiar style and 
none exhibit n:// its characteristics. In history and tragedy mimicry would usually 
seem too familiar for a dignified and lofty theme, and in Homer, though the 
manner is so naive, much uniformity is also given to the language by the 
mechanical phraseology of the epic. Lysias is the only orator who introduces 
women into his speeches, Plato has no female characters, and even Lucian does 
not seem to vary the language of his speakers. The chief sources, then, for our 
study are the comedians and letter-writers, 

I. Discontinuity of thought and lack of logical sequence are generally agreed 

to be essential to the female mind. The garrulity and diffuseness of Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath and of Juliet’s Nurse illustrate this tendency in English literature. 
The woman in Or. 32 of Lysias exhibits incoherence by her asyndeton, poly- 
syndeton, and excess of finite verbs, while in Aiciphron and Herondas asyndeton 
is much more frequent in the language of the women than in that of the men. 
In Hdt. III. 53, however, the peculiar structure seems due to the gnomic 
character of Periander’s wisdom (cf. Stein Donatus, too, notices the 

frequent insertion of a parenthesis (Hec. S7) to break the continuity; this is quite 
common in Aiciphron and is found in Herondas (VI. 34. 70) and in Livy (26. 
49. 12, 39, 10). The only specimens of Latin prose actually written by a woman 
are the two short letters of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi ; in these we notice 
the frequent repetition of phrases, and indeed Donatus comments (Hec. 741) on 
the fsmineum tardiloquuim. In Plautus and Terence, unfortunately, tricks of 
speech which might seem appropriate to women are usually as often employed by 
the slaves, 

II. Conservatism. Plato tells us (Crat. 418 C) that al ywaiKes jAd^ta-ra rijv 

(Tfh^ovonv and alludes elsewhere (Meno. 99 D, I Alcib, 120 B) 
to their tenacity in preserving old-fashioned modes of expression. Again, he 
intimates that they are fond of stories, proverbs, and gnomes (Rep. 350 E, Gorg. 
512 E), while Cicero (De Orat HI. 12) tells us that Laelia spoke like Plautus or 
Naevius, since ‘facilius mulieres .incprruptam antiquitatem conservant.’ This 
tendency is exemplified in Cornelia’s letters, where we find not only labor em 
tradere (cf. malum dare^ etD) and preces expetere (cf. PI. Rud. 258), but one of 
the compounds with per so frequent in comedy, and the rare and old construction 
of atque with a comparative. In her vocabulary we note deierare and pausa with 
quatenus in the sense of quoniam^ all ante- (or post-) classical. The only cotem- 
porary of Cornelia that has so archaic a style is her son, C. Gracchus; and 
Cicero states (Brut. 58) that the perusal of her letters shows ‘ filios non tam in 
gremio educates quam in sermone matris.’ The only other example under this 
head is furnished by Lysias, in whose Or, 32 the speaker employs U\o 3 instead of 
a usage confined in prose to old and familiar phrases. Women, too, use 
more proverbs than men in Herondas, and they come thick and fast in Theocritus’ 
XVth Idyll, but elsewhere their frequency is not so noticeable.' It has further 
been remarked that the Caribbean and Kafir women have a different set of words 
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and phrases for certain objects and ideas, which is taboo for the men, and this is 
due to a desire to avoid words which resemble the names of their male relatives. 
The use of Prakrit by the women in the Sanskrit dramas shows no lack of conser- 
vatism, but simply an inferior education. 

in. Pathos, Women are more often influenced by their emotions, so that 
their language manifests different forms of pathos (in the Greek sense of the word) . 
The woman in Lys. 32 combines with asyndeton a passionate use of anaphora, 
and this figure is found with similar force in Alciphron (Frag. 5. 2), in Dionysius 
(Antiq. Rom. VIII. 40. 5) and in Cassius Dio (44. 13, Ante 36. fr. 4. 6). The 
last instance contains five different words, each repeated twice, while asyndeton 
adds to the effect Similarly the fourfold ecqtiando in Cornelia’s letter reflects 
the fiery energy of the writer, seen also in strong expressions like reiictos aique 
desertos,' This exaggeration abounds in Alciphron’s letters and appears also in 
the address of Veturia (Rom. Ant. VIII. 51, i), which exhibits constant pathos 
in thought as well in the versions both of Livy and Dionysius. 

IV. Oaths. As early as the Wife of, Bath we find English women swearing 
with great freedom, and Dame Quickly puts an oath into nearly every sentence. 
Hotspur’s rebuke to Kate (i Hen. IV. 3. i. 240) shows that the women had 
peculiar oaths of their own, and such was also the case in Greece. There women 
swore by no god but Zeus, and men by no goddess save Demeter, for it was noted 
as a personal peculiarity when Socrates swore by Plera or Demosthenes by Athena. 
Oaths by Aphrodite and toj were especially characteristic of women (cf, Ar. 
Eccl. 156, 1S9, Phryn. § 171), and women swear more frequently than men in 
Aristophanes and the letter-writers. In early Latin Gellius (XL 6) plainly states 
that ‘neque mulieres per Herculem deiurant neque viri per Castorem,’ and this is 
confirmed by the literature, though by the time of Apuleius women swore by 
liercules. In Terence pol\'s> the most common oath for both sexes, but in both 
comedians the women swear more often, the matrona most of all So Cornelia’s 
use of Ne ilk sinat Jupiter stems unnecessary and Pantheia in the Cyropaedia 
is over-fond of oaths. Among interjections <2/^ is the exclusive property of women, 
while they never use attatf etigeiVak^ ei^heus. But this may be due to chance. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sihler and Wright. 

15. St. Paul and the Lex lulia de viy by Professor E. G. Sihler, of 
the University of the City of New York. 

Under what specific legal safeguard was the life of St. Paul sheltered in his 
appeal to his dvitas., both at Philippi, Acts 16, 37, and at Jerusalem, Acts 22, 
2^? — The name praetores (gir pa.riYiol') was not vain affectation on the part of 
the executive chief magistrates of the colony of Philippi, cf. Orelli-Henzen, Index, 
p. 156, Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II, 185, n. 3, 111,617. This point of stricture by 
Lewin and by Farrar is pointless. Cf. also Wettstein on Acts 16, 20. 

Mommsen, indeed, on the other hand, unduly depresses the importance of the 
legal aspect of the occurrence at Philippi, Stsr. Ill, p. 819, n. 2. — he calling it a 
case merely calling for the maintenance of public peace — ein Polizeiverfahren.” 

. . . Do not the words, 16, 21, Karayy^}K\ov(rtv idri a ottK ^^eariv ijfxiv Trapadix^- 
cBai oi55^ TToieLv 'VtafmloLi suggest the possibility of making a charge of 

introducing a religio illidta ? Cf. Wettstein. 
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Hie modern exegetical and biographical writers are in substantial accord as 
to the political laws which sheltered Paul. Lewin, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
1875, 3d ed. II, p. 147, on Acts 22, 24-29, cites the lex Valeria Liv. II, 8, “ de 
provocatione adversus magistratus ad popuium,” and the lex Porcia “of 24S 
also an edict of Augustus against beginning a quaestio with flogging, Digest. 
48, 18, 1. Similarly, Holtzraann, Handcommentar z. N. T. I, p. 3S8, citing Gicero, 
Verres, II, 5, 57, and ib. 66, also Zockler on Acts i6, 37 (1887), "I'* A.* Alexander 
on Acts, 1864, Vol, II, p. 1 29. Conybeare and Howson, 1864, 1 , p. 310, cite the lex 
Valeria of 508 B.C., and the lex Porcia of 300 B.c., and Digest, 48, 18. The same 
references are found in Farrar, Life and Works of St. Paul, I, p. 502; Professor 
Lumby, of Cambridge, Eng., on Acts, VoL II, p. 214. H. B. Hackett, Andover, 
1877, Similarly Lange and Meyer. Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, Halle, 
1852, cites Hugo Grotius. And indeed every antiquarian point of any specific 
value in all these writers is directly traceable to Grotius. Was Grotius right ? 

Was the provocatio of 500 and 300 and 200 B.c. the same as that of the 
Claudian and Neronian era of the empire? 

Provocatio was essentially (cf. Mommsen, Stor. HI, 351) a republican institu- 
tion, This appeal ultimately lay not to the Senate, but to the comitia of the 
people gathered in their judicial character and actual bearers of the sovereignty 
of the state. Cf. Polybius, VI, 14, “ Oapdrov Kpha scil. 6 The 

successive establishment of the quaesHones perpetuae {peculatus, cwiintuSy de 
parricidioy de vi puhludy maiestatis) greatly limited that exercise of Judicial 
sovereignty. At the beginning of the “principate,’^ 28-27 B.c. , the last frag- 
ments of the judicial function of the people vanished. ostensible partition 

of the administrative and judicial functions between the princeps and Senate and 
the cumulation of almost all the important magistracies on the person of the 
princeps really emphasized the lapse of the sovereignty of the people. A citizen 
threatened with violence stood indeed still under the protection of laws; but 
these laws had their root not in the sovereign maiestas of the people, but in 
administrative regulations of the princeps, in checks placed on the administrative 
representatives and agents of the emperor. Such a check was contained in one 
of the several provisions of the lex Julia de vi. The citation of statutes specifically 
republican in character on the part of Grotius may therefore be fairly called an 
anachronism. — We read in the Digest. 48, 6, 7, ad legem luliam de vi pubHca, 
from Ulpian, Book VIII, de officio proconsulis : “ Lege lulia de vi publica ienetur, 
quit imperium potestatevive haberety civem Romamtvi adversus provocationem 
necaverit verberaverit iusseritque quid fieri aut quid in collum iniecerit u£ 
iorqueatur. Item quod ad legatos oratores comitesve attinebii si quis eorum (quern) 
pulsasscy eive iniuriam fecisse argueiur.'*^ Under this provision, Festus, too, 
even if he had desired to, would not have been permitted to disregard Paul’s 
provocatio to Rome, and that appeal lay to the princeps. It seems impossible to 
determine whether this lex luIia was devised by Caesar or by Augustus. There 
was a lex lulia de vi aut maiestatis of the former, Cic. Phil. I, 9, from which 
oration, too, we learn that aqua et igni interdici was the penalty, Antony had 
proposed (promulgare) new ki^islation, subversive of these particular laws, viz. 
“ut et de vi et maiestatis damnati ad pppulum provocent si velint,” which would 
have reduced the regular 'the quaestionesy to absolute impotence.— 

Rein in Pauly v. ws, p. 2676, states that S%onius, Bach, Ernesti, Low, Petermann, 
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Wachter, Laboul aye, assumed two distinct and successive legislations de vi, by 
Gacsar and by Augustus, while others ascribe all to Caesar. Of more recent 
authorities, Bruns and Mominsen (Fontes luris aiitiqui, 5 ed. 1887, p. no sq.) 
unite the two categories as “ Lex lulia de vi publica et privata,” remarking in 
the footnotes : “ utrum Caesaris sit an Augusti non constat.’’ Equally indefinite 
and uncertain the matter appears to Madvig (Verfassung und Verwaltung des 
Rdmischen Staates, Voi. II, p. 274): “Later we hear of a lex lulia of Caesar 
(Cic. Phil. I, 9), perhaps the same which appears in the Digest. 48, 6-7, as two 
laws, lex lulia de vi privata and 1 . I. de vi publica, with loose determinations of 
the differences between the two kinds.” 

Remarks were made by Professor Wright. 

16. Some Spartan Families tinder the Empire, by Dr. James M. 
Paton, of Cambridge, Mass. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Sihler and Wright. 

17. Pliny’s Laurentine Villa, by Professor H. W. Magotin of 
Oberlin College. 

The plan of Pliny’s villa here presented grew out of an attempt to give my 
class a better idea of the meaning of his description (II. 17) than they were able 
to obtain without a diagram. It was practically done before I knew of the exis- 
tence of other plans, and was completed in all its details before any of them were 
available. The only one thus far seen (Hirt’s) differs from my own in almost 
every particular save the points of the compass. CasteU’s, though daily expected 
for some time past, has failed to come. Cowan’s and a plan in the Jahibuch des 
deutsch. arch. Instituts for 1891, which I had confidently expected to have ere this, 
are still unfortunately not at hand There may be others. I do not know of anyj 
but information concerning any which may have escaped me would be gratefully 
received. In the meantime, it has seemed best on the whole to publish my own 
plan just as it is with little or no discussion of the points at issue, and omitting the 
description from lack of space. In a later article, I hope to present copies of plans 
heretofore made, a brief review of the views of others, and a careful consideration 
of the reasons which have led me to the conclusions reached. For the present a 
few words of explanation must suffice. 

The duae cellae of the letter (23 and 24 of the plan) seem to have been a cai‘ 
darium and a iepidarium respectively, and the use of a special room for the 
caldarium is the ground for putting the lacanicwn (21 of the plan) next the fur- 
nace. Behind the duae cdlae^ I have placed the reservoir, which seems to have 
been a part of the regular outfit in such cases. 

Although Pliny’s statement that the rest of the side of the house first described 
was devoted to the use of his freedmen and slaves at first led me to divide the whole 
of the space not appropriated into small rooms, it has seemed best to make some 
changes. The inexpensivencss of keeping up the villa (II. 17), coupled with the 
fact that he had there only a house and gardens (IV. 6) indicates a comparatively 
small number of servants. Storerooms, a kitchen with accessory rooms, and a 



latwn. 


'.avaedium. 


no one 


question whether the word cavaedium may not have varied in its application in 
different periods. It seems clear that in the early period the atrium and the 
cavaedium were the same practically, though the latter term seems to have been 
a more general one including the alae when there were any. Varro, Ling. Lat. 
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IV. 45; .Cavum aedhtm diciu?n, qm locus iectus inira ^aidctes rolinquebatur 
paiiduSi qui esset ad communem omnimu usum. . . . Airium appdiatuni ab 
Atriatibus Tuscis, In such villas as that of Diomedes at Pompeii which, in ac- 
cordance with the new fashion in such houses, had no airinm, the word 
cavaedium^ if used at all, must have been applied to the perislylium. There was 
no other room to which it could be applied, precisely as in the early days there 
was only an airkmi. That it was so applied, I cannot doubt; for that it was a 
general term and not a particular one seems perfectly clear in spite of Becker 
and his school. On this ground, I have taken the cavaedium to be simply a 
peristylium^ and have so represented it, supposing that it would come to be the 
fashion in villas which had an airium to still apply the term cavaedium to the 
perislylium, and certainly nothing could be more natural. Indeed, as the family 
life ceased to concentrate itself in the airium and withdraw into the expanding 
house beyond, the term cavaedium woM naturally go with it and come to be 
used of the inner part of the house, as it clearly is used by writers of the later 
period. Cf, Vergil, Aen. II. 483 ff. Varro, in the passage cited, speaking histori- 
cally, uses it of course, in its original sense as synonymous with atrium. We 
should expect the same usage in Vitruvius, the architect, and so indeed we find it 
Believing that this is the solution of this vexed question, I have taken airium 
literally and so represented it. 

With the help of the list given below, it will be easy to follow Pliny’s descrip- 
tion (II. 17), which is to be found in almost all editions: 


1. atrium 

2. 3. porticus 

4. area 

5. cavaedium 

6. triclinium 

7. cubiculum (amplum) 

8. cubiculum (minus) 

9. hibernaculum 

10. cubiculum (in hapsida curvatum) 

11. dormitorium membrum 

12. transitus interjacens 

13. servants'' rooms 

14. cubiculum (politissimum) 

15. cubiculum (grande) 

16. cubiculum (munimentis hibernum) 

17. procoeton 

18. cubiculum (aliud) 

19. cella frigidaria 

20. unctorium 

21. hypocauston 

22. propnigeon 

23. caldarium (?) 

24. tepidarium (?) 

25. piscina 

26. sphaeristerium 

27. 28. 29. 30* diaetae 


31. cenatio 

32. cubiculum 

33. apotheca 

34. horreum 

35. triclinium 

36. gestatio 

37. cenatio 

38. 39. diaetae 

40. vestibulum 

41. hortus (pinguis) [with trichila (?)] 

42. cryptoporticus 

43. xystus 

44. heliocaminus 

45. cubiculum 

46. zotheca 

47. cubiculum (noctis) 

48. andron 

49. hypocauston 

50. procoeton 

51. cubiculum 
U. culina ( ?) 

Y. larder (?) 

W. latrina (?) 

X. kitchen storeroom (?) 

Y. general storerooms ( ?) 

Z. stabulum (?) 
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1 8. The pre-Themistocfean Wall at Athens, by Professor John 
Williams White, of Harvard University. 

Was ancient Athens protected by a city-wall before the invasion of Xerxes ? 
If it was thus protected, when was the wall built and when was it destroyed ? 

These questions have had conflicting answers. The evidence is exclusively 
literary. Dorpfeld denies the existence of a city-wall prior to 479 B.c. Before 
this time the fortifications of Athens were confined to the Acropolis. Ernst Curtins 
believes that there was a wall; that probably it was built by the tyrants, but that it 
was not completed so as to be capable of defence against Cleomenes in 51 i-io b.c. 
Von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF holds that Athens was a walled town in the time of 
Theseus, that the wall stood in the time of Cylon but was destroyed by Plsistratus, 
that at least it was not in existence at the end of the sixth century B.c. 

The most important part of the literary evidence for the existence of a city-wall 
before the time of Theniistocles is the following : 

Thuc. L 89, Kai r^y irSKiv dvoiKodofjLetp TrapecTKevd^ovro Kal rd T€lxv * 
ydp 7reptj36Xou ^pa.x^O' elcrr'ifiKei Kal olKlai at p.hy iroWal xeirTibKCCTav^ ^\iyaL 5^ 
xept^flray. The town and the w'alls were to be rebuilt. Only small remains of 
the T€pf/3oXos were left standing. 0 xeplpo'Kos must here mean an encircling wall, 
and is identical with rdxT), 

Thuc. I. 93, fji£ilc)}y ydp 6 ^epi^oXoi wapraxil xbXem. That Tcpf- 

/SoXos here means enclosing w'all (not * circuit ’) seems to be estaWished by Thu- 
cydides’s use of the word. He employs it five times in addition to its use here : 
L 89 (above) ; 1 . go, (vyKa^eXtty robs xepi^Skovs ; II. 13, i^liKovTa fikv <rradl(av 6 
dras wepi^dkos, rh S’ iy <pv\aK^ {ef. rod KbKXov rb <pv\a(rcr 6 iJi.eyoy just above in the 
same chapter) by ^iMcrv rodrov ; III. 21 (the double wail of circumvallation 
about Plataea). The statement of Thucydides, therefore, in I. 93 seems, in its 
very form, to be a proof of the existence of a wall about Athens prior to the great 
wall of Themistocles. 

Dorpfeld believes that the only wall which existed before the wall of Themis- 
tocles was the old Pelasgian wall which encircled two thirds of the summit of the 
Acropolis and was continued below as the outer wall of the Pelargicon. Is this 
view invalidated by the evidence of the two passages already quoted ? In the 
numerous passages which refer to this old Pelasgian wall on the Acropolis and to 
the Pelargicon (^Puus. Descrip. Arc. Aiken., Jahn-Michaelis, c. 28, 13) there is 
without exception an exact designation of the place, which is indicated by the 
introduction into the statement either of the word dKpbxoXis or of the w'ord TreXap- 
yuc 6 v or its equivalent, and in no one of them is this encircling wall called xepl- 
jSoXoy. The presumption, therefore, in Thuc. I. 89 and 93 is that Thucydides is 
not referring to the fortifications of the Acropolis. Further, in I. 93, 6 xepl^okos 
TTjs vSXetas: cannot be interpreted as Dorpfeld proposes unless we give to x 6 \ls 
a questionable meaning.' I have endeavored to prove elsewhere (’E^Ty/xepis 
^ApxawXoyiiciJ, 1894, 1^. 5! ff.) that in the time of Thucydides the word 7r6Xis 
could not designate, as Ddrpfi^ld claims, the Acropolis and the space at its foot 
included wdthin the limits ot the Felar^con. 

Dorpfeld’s belief that there w;as po pre-Themistoclean city-wall at Athens 
seems tpBe V|i.- 37. th this passage iv T(p Kipapemv 

and diTta r^ir' on the supposition' of a wall The 
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situation of the TruXat is fixed by kv rf KepcifieiKcp as a starting-point and irapk rb 
AewKbpLov as the scene of the slaughter of Hipparchus. The Leocorium, on the 
authority of Demosthenes (LIV. 7) and Harpocration {s.v. AeutKdpeiop) was ip 
dyop^f iv pi<T(p rtp KepapeiKtp, The gate through which the conspirators rushed 
could not have been in a wall that encircled the summit of the Acropolis and an 
enclosed space at its western and southwestern foot. 

The passage is so decisive that there is no escape unless you deny its validity 
as testimony. This is done, and the discrepancy between the account of Thucyd- 
ides and that of Aristotle {Resp, Aik. 18) is cited to prove that the description in 
Thucydides is untrustworthy. A discrepancy does exist. Aristotle says that 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were watching Hippias on the Acropolis and rushed 
down thence when they thought themselves betrayed and slew Hipparchus near 
the Leocorium, but this does not in the least invalidate the testimony of Thucyd- 
ides as to the TruXat. There is nothing in the account of Aristotle that casts 
doubt upon the existence of the gate ; he simply has no occasion to mention it. 
His silence is indeed proof of its existence, for elsewhere in the narrative he is 
deliberately correcting Thucydides, and if the latter had invented the gate, — an 
impossible supposition, — we should have heard of it from his critic. 

The evidence seems to prove then that there -was a pre-'rhemistoclean city- 
wall. Later writers, who need not now be cited, believed that there had been 
such a wall. To the literary evidence that has been brought forward may be 
added the consideration that Athens was altogether singular, if she was not a 
walled town before the Persian Wars. Oiynthus, Potidaea, Thebes, Eretria, these 
and many others, it can be proved, had walls at this time. The Lacedaemonians 
proposed to the Athenians, after the fight at Piataea (Thuc. I. 90), rCav e|w 
TL€\QTrovvi]<TOv p.3XKov 6(rois ela-T-riKeL ^vyKaSeXetp fxerd c<l>Qv robs irepi^bXovs. 
Xerxes and Mardonius had destroyed the defences of many cities in Northern 
Greece ; the Lacedaemonians proposed that they and the Athenians should 
complete the work. 

When was the wall first built ? On the w^est side of the architrave of the arch 
of Hadrian is the inscription, at5’ etcr* *A 6 ^p(u Qrjcriias ij 'irplv urbXis, This arch is 
conjectured to have marked an ancient traditional boundary ; von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff says that it marks a point in the pre-Themistoclean wall (A us 
Kydathen^ p. 98). But recent investigations have shown that it is probable that 
just here ran the wall of Themistocles, not east, but west of the Olympieum ; 
further, with regard to the inscription itself, to speak of Athens as Or}<ri<as ij irplv 
iroXts would have been appropriate enough at any time before Hadrian. Such 
an expression must not be pressed, especially in the mouth of a would-be poet in 
the second century a.d. who was composing a bit of doggerel for a show gate. 

Another argument urged by Wilamowitz, that the siege of Athens by Minos 
and by the Amazons implies a walled town, is hardly more convincing. These 
mythical events imply defences, but we must not forget that, before the pre- 
Themistoclean wall, Athens had an elaborate system of fortifications on and 
about its Acropolis. 

The orator Lycurgus, in speaking of Codrus at the time of the Dorian invasion 
of Attica, says (86), /car a rds irvXat VToSbvra ipf^vyava trvWiyetP irpb ttjs rroXetas, 
So Pherecydes in Pollux X. laS, \Ve may be disposed to dismiss the tradition 
about Codrus as a later invention, but still the words Kurd rds vvXas and nph ttjs 
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TToXews seem to imply a definite bonception in the mind of Lycurgus, namely that 
Athens, at the time to which he rifers, was a walled town. He can hardly be 
referring to the Acropolis with its defences, for Thucydides expressly testifies 
(IL 15) that the Athens which Theseus handed down to his descendants was a 
great city. We may doubt, however, the value of the orator’s conception ■ — how- 
ever definite — as historical evidence. 

A similar argument, based by Wilamowitz on the phraseology of Thucydides’s 
account of Cylon in I. 126, rests on a bad misinterpretation. Thucydides does 
not expressly say, as Wilamowitz declares Kydathen^ p. loo), that the altar 
of Zeus Meilichios lay, in Cylon’s time, TroXews. His language is ^crri 7dp 

Kai 'A&7}paioLS Atdcna kt\. Thucydides is speaking of his own time. 

Curtius has repeatedly expressed the view that the pre-Themistoclean wall was 
never completed (last in his Siadtgeschickte vm Aihen, p. 90). His opinion is 
based on Herod. V. 64. The fact, he says, that the Pisistratids retired within the 
Tr€\a(ryiKbv reixos to make their defence against Cleomenes proves that the city- 
wall was not capable of defence. The conclusion is illogical. The tyrants may 
have preferred, for some other good reason, to make their stand in the Felargicon. 
The reason is given, in fact, by Herodotus when he says that Cleomenes besieged 
them Hixa \id 7 }vaiu 3 v roi<Ti ^ovKofxhoLffi Avai CKeyBepdicru Aristotle is equally 
distinct {Resp. Atk. i(y)ArdKi 6 pK€f, /jLerd tQp "ABTjvaicav, Hippias was fighting not 
only Sparta, but also his own subjects. This evidence does not prove that the 
wall was at that time incapable of defence. 

Wilamowitz argues from the silence of Herodotus that the pre-Themistoclean 
wall could not have been in existence at the time of the Persian Wars 
Kydaihen^ p. 97 f.)* Marathon und Salamis ist bei einem befestigten Athen 
undenkbar!” It is true that Herodotus in VIII. 51 and IX. 3 says nothing 
about the w'all, but simply that Xerxes and Mardonius, on their arrival at Athens, 
found the town deserted ; elsewhere, however, he speaks of the wall. In de- 
scribing the withdrawal of Mardonius, he says (IX. 13), ijM-irpi^aas re rds ^ABi^pas 
Kai €t Kov TL opdbp fjp Tiop THX^wv ^ ru)p olKTjpdrwp ^ r(av IpQp, wdpxa, Kara^dkhp 
Kal (ru7xaj<ras. The words rCtp reixitop are not naturally referred simply and 
solely to the fortifications of the Acropolis, and they have not been so referred by 
the commentators. 

Athens was at no time the scene of the great conflict, — either in 490, or 
in 480, or in 479. Herodotus, consequently, had no occasion to speak of it'; 
defences. There are, further, good reasons to prove that the Athenians preferred 
to fight at Marathon and Salamis. It is illogical, therefore, to conclude, that 
because they did not fight at Athens, Athens lacked the defence of a city-wall. 

In their first struggle the Athenians expected the help of the Spartans, who had 
no experience in defending walls but were good fighters in the field. The moving 
spirit in the struggle was Miltiades. His urgent appeal to the polemarch Callim- 
achus explains his determination to fight at Marathon in the open field. Pie 
had before his eyes the miserable fate of Eretria. The Eretrians, shortly before 
this, had retired within their own walls before the I’^ersians, had stood a six days’ 
siege, and then had been betrayed by two of their own citizens. There were 
many adherents of the tyrahts still at Athens, and Idippias was now leading the 
Persian invaders. Miltiades preferred a decisive action in the field to such 
chances of a siege. . • ^ 
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The Athenians fought at Salamis and not at Athens, not simply because the 
land force that was coming against them was overwhelming, nor simply because, 
if they had fought behind the walls of Athens, they must have fought alone, but 
chiefly, as Lysias says (II. 33), in order that they might divide the enemy’s 
forces. Fighting in their ships at Salamis, while practically bringing all their 
own whole force into action, they made the infantry of the Persians inoperative. 
Themistocles had already made them a sea-folk. 

Against Wilamowitz’s opinion, further, must be set the fact that the form of 
statement used by Thucydides in the first two passages quoted in this paper is the 
language of a man who is speaking not of something that has long since been 
destroyed, but rather of something that recently existed. 

This brief consideration of the evidence seems to justify the following con- 
clusions; that Athens had a city-wall before the great wall built after the battle 
of Plataea; that we cannot determine when it was built; that there is no evidence 
that it was not in existence at the time of the Persian Wars; on the contrary that 
probably it was then standing and was destroyed by the invaders. 

19. The etymology of apa and of by Professor Hermann 
Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College. 

A recent etymology (proposed by Brugmann in Berichk d, Sachs. Ces. d. 
PVtss.^ Phil. hist. Cl, 1883, p. 37 seq.) identifies &pa with Lithuanian zr, “and, 
also,” and holds that both of these words originated from a Primitive Aryan 
syllabic r. This etymology, however, is open to several objections. First, it 
would reduce dpa to a connective particle, while dpa is in Homer more generally 
met with either in combination with a connective particle, where an additional 
connective particle would seem superfluous (e.g. 5 ’ dpa, 'hd* dpa, our’ dpa, oi 55 ’ 
dpa), or in relative or causal sentences (^(s pa, ws dpa, 6ri pa, etc.). Furthermore, 
it would be hard to account for a Primitive Aryan word consisting merely of an 
accented syllabic consonant, while the development in Greek of an original 
syllabic r into apa would also seem irregular. 

We may arrive at a more satisfactory etymology by assuming that dpa was 
originally an adverb, like rdxo-f Kdpra, peta, jadXa, etc. The adjective *dpL-s, 
from which it was derived, has in Greek generally been supplanted by dya66s. 
Yet its comparative dpclcau and its superlative dpLaros were kept; and the 
adjective itself is still found, though in a rather faded meaning, in compounds 
like dpl-yv(aros, dpL-^iqXos, dpL-irp^rrh^ (cf. Am. J. of Phil., vol. 12, p. 308). The 
formation of dpa from a’pLs is in accordance with the rule that adverbs derived 
from oxytone adjectives in -L or -iJ- throw the accent back; e.g. rdx-o. : rax-l>-^l 
Zx-a ; (Jx-d-s; p4~a or pe-Z-a (or pfl-a?) : (cf. f>7}4-T€pos and p^ 4 - 5 ios). 

The adjective dpl-s is identical with Sskr. art- and closely connected with 
Sskr. aryd^, “loyal, faithful, devout,” and arya-, “Aryan ” = Avest. airya. The 
original meaning of both ari- and aryd- seems to have been very nearly that of 
German ireti, i.e, “loyal, brave, true.” The primitive signification of the adverb 
dpa may accordingly be assumed to have been that of English “ truly, in truth, 
forsooth.” There are in Homer a number of passages in which, according to 
Baumlein {^Unte^'suck. ub. griech. Pariikebtf Stuttg. 1861, p. 21 seq.), dpa is 
used “ um etwas ohne weiteren Beweis und ^ines solchen nicht bediirftig als un- 
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mittelbar gewiss, unbestritten tmd ansgemacht hinzustelkn.” Baumlein is right 
in starting from these passages and in urging their importance as a means o! 
ascertaining the proper ■meaning of &pa, although his translation, “eben, nun 
einmal,” is better replaced by *‘\vahrUch,*^ i.e. “in truth, forsooth.” While in 
these passages &pa may be said to have still preserved (or at least very nearly 
preserved) its original function of an adverb, it serves more generally as an 
affirmative or emphatic particle; yet it may be doubted whether its meaning has 
anywhere in Greek faded to that of a mere connective. 

ap before consonants in Homer is analogous to irdp =5 irapd, a*' = ai^d, or Kdr =: 
Kard (in KaT’dave^ /cdjS-iSaXe, Khy ySvv, etc.). Like the latter forms in Homer it 
should be reckoned among the characteristics of the Aiolic dialect, 

differs from apa and ap not only by its enclitic character and the absence of 
the initial vowel of dp (a), but also in that it seems to have been originally 
confined to the combination with monosyllabic words like Ss, Kal^ cSs, 
etc. (see Hiller, Hennes^ 21, p. 563-569). It may also be argued that dp (a) and 
pa, as regards their meaning, are not used quite indiscriminately; seems to 
have, as a rule, less weight than dp(a), and is more apt to assume the part of an 
explicative rather than of an emphatic particle. These facts seem to indicate 
that dp(a) and were originally two different words, although from the outset 
words of a similar meaning. 

l^a may be regarded as the nom.-acc, sing, neuter, used as an adverb, of the 
Primitive Aryan adjective the basis of Sskr. f/d- ( = Avest. a^a-) and rfu. 
The primitive signification of the adjective r/- having apparently been “righteous, 
just, due,” that of its adverb may be rendered by Latin rae and or by 
English “ duly ” and “just.” This adverb in Greek passed regularly into pa. Its 
function at an early date changed to that of a particle, usually appended as an 
enclitic to monosyllabic words. Since from the outset its signification approached 
that of dp(a), and Greek dp(a) and pa had become much alike in form, it is only 
natural that both should have more and more appeared to be but slight variations 
of one and the same w-ord. 

As regards it is noteworthy that in the nine passages in which it occurs in 
Homer this adverb is always followed by a word beginning with a vowel. Like 
the datives in -oiy of the second declension (now generally explained as originated 
before vowels from the form in -onn), or the adverb dyKds (for *dyK<ia-if the old 
locative plur. of d7#cc6v), pd*^ seems to have been originally a locative plural *}xa\plj 
which form probably survives in pa^LStos and fWApl-'Koyot. This theory would 
support the etymology given by Prellwitz in his Etymol. Dictionary, since Skr 
maksiU and Lat. mox may likewise be regarded as locative forms. 

Adjourned at 6.25 p,m. 

Saturday, December 29, 1894. 

The meeting convened at 9.45 a.m. with Vice-President Minton 
Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, in the chair. 

20. The Literary Evidence for Dorpfeld’s Enneakrounos, by Pro* 
fessor J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University. 
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Was the only spring in primitive Athens— the Kallirrhoe which Peisistratos 

afterward traiisfoi iiied into a splendid city fountain in town or out of town? 
That is the pith of the Enneakroimos problem— apart from its important bearings 
on other points in old Athenian topography. The writer believes that Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s excavations, though still untinished, have substantially settled this question in 
favor of the site at the base of the Pnyx ; and this paper is simply an attempt to 
put together the literary evidence which has now been confirmed by the spade. 

The main authorities cited arc Herodotosvi, 137; Thoukydides il 15; Polyzelos 
(a poet of the Old Comedy (pioted in the Etym. Magnum sv, "EppedKpovvos); 
lsokvd,tQS A n/ii/os is 287; [Plato] Axiodws i.; Pausanias i. 14; Harpokration; 
Photios and the Etym. Magnum (s v.); while the tradition is further traced in 
the Wiener Anonymus (xv cy.), P^re Babin (1672), Spon and Wheler (1676) 
and the later topographers and travellers. 

Of the ancient witnesses, Herodotos, Polyzelos, and Isokrates attest a city- 
fountain of popular resort under the sole name of Enneakroimos; while the 
Platonic Axiochus attests a Kallirrhoe on the Ilissos — which is noi an Enneakrou- 
nos — at the very time when the Tyrant’s new fountain, by its new name, is in 
everybody’s mouth. 

But the important witnesses are Thoukydides and Pausanias, and on the harmony 
of their evidence the question must turn. 

Passing immediately from the statues of the Tyrannicides — a fixed point under 
Areiopagos— Pausanias groups four landmarks; Odeion, Enneakrounos, Eleusi- 
nion, 'Pemple of Eukleia; in describing the pre-Theseian poiis<, Thoukydides 
groups with the Enneakroimos four lepd t of Olympian Zeus, the Pythion, of G8, 
of Dionysos in Limnis, — all lying i/r ai^rijv d?cp(57roXi^'] Tpds p 6 top piXiffra, 

Regarding Pausanias as an orderly observer and bis text intact, we must look 
for his landmarks in the neighborhood of the Tyrannicides and not too remote 
from the Temple of Hephaistos (‘Theseion^), whence he sets out on his next 
walk. Of these landmarks one at least is a fixed point For the Eleusinion we 
have clear inscriptional evidence that it was h darn (C. I. A, x i, 37 £, 11 . 834b); 
and ry TdXei (ib. III. 5), confirming Clem. Alex, \Pral 13 M rf dKpoTrdXei, 
Of course an Eleusinion in Agrai beyond the Ilissos could be neither under the 
Polis or Akropolis nor in the Asty. But the precise location is shown by Philo- 
stratos (life of Herodes Attikos ii. 15 ; description of Panathenaic ship’s course), 
viz. under the Akropolis and adjoining the Pelasgikon on the Sacred Way to 
the citadel gate. 

The other two monuments cannot be so positively placed. But Dr. Dorpfeld 
(Mitth. 1892), in an exhaustive account of Athenian Odeions, makes a strong 
case for identifying Pausanias’ * Theatre which they call the Odeion’ with ‘the 
theatre in the Kerameikos which goes by the name of the Agrippeion ’ 
(Philostratos, Fii. Sop/i. ii. 5, 4; 8, 4) and which may be placed provisionally 
over against the Areiopagos on the road to the Observatory (Nymphs’ Hill). The 
Eukleia temple can hardly be any other than that of Artemis Eukleia, of whom 
Plutarch (Arist. 20) says ; ^ She has an altar in every market-flace and offerings 
are made to her by brides ami bridegrooms before marriage,’ so that we should 
expect to find her In the Agora— -not on the Ilissos — and near the fountain which 
furnished the bridal bath. Now Ddrpfeld conjectures that this is no other than 
the shriixe dedicated bylTiemistokles (* near his house in Melittl’ by the Barathron) 
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to Artemis Arhtohoule. The new epithet was but another iteration of Themis- 
tokles’ claim to have been the ‘best counsellor to the city and the Hellenes’; and 
what more natural than tliat the singular and odious name should give way to the 
familiar and yet kindred Eukleia, which carried no invidious suggestion? A 
temple of Eukleia, or of Eukleia and Eunomia, is attested by at least six extant 
inscriptions (C, 1 . A. ii. 2. 34; in. 61 ; etc.) ; and it is highly probable that under 
the three kindred names the goddess had but one sanctuary, and that the one 
built from the spoils of Marathon by Themistokles in MelitS — the city deme 
which included Areiopagos and Pnyx. 

Now for the landmarks of Thoukydides. The historian is aiming to show how 
small the ancient polls was, and on the llissos theory his instances carry us 
beyond the walls even of Hadrian’s city. But Thoukydides is not in the habit of 
being incoherent, whatever be the'case with Pausanias. He gives the impression 
of monuments grouped about the front of the Akropolis, and there, in fact, on 
ancient testimony, every one of them— with a single exception — may be demon- 
strated. (1) The Pythion is attested by Euripides (Ajw iiff., 492 ff., 93611 , 
1400) as the trysting-place of Apollo and Kreousa — ‘ the northward rocks ’neath 
Pallas’ hill of the Athenians’ land’ — and as Ion’s birthplace ‘hard by Pan’s 
adyta and altars.’ It is confirmed by Pausanias, by Strabo (ix. 404), and decisively 
by Philostratos (Ic.) as the precinct by which the ship is moored after passing 
the Eleusinion and Pelasgikon. The Pythion is then the cave-shrine of Apollo 
under the Propylaea on the northeast. (2) The hieron of Olympian Zeus is fixed 
by Strabo (he.) in immediate contiguity to the Pythion : the watch-post of the 
Pythaistai is ‘the hearth of the lightener Zeus between the Pythion and the 
Oiympieion.’ And here again Euripides {Ion 285) clearly associates this signal 
station with the scene of Apollo’s amour and Ion’s birth : * this spot the Pythian 
honors and the Pythian lightnings.’ (3) The hieron of G8 (Kourotrophos) is 
one of the last landmarks mentioned by Pausanias as he enters the Propylaia, and 
literary evidence is not wanting to fix it here at the Akropolis’ front. (4) Dio- 
nysos in the Marshes cannot on this line of evidence be so positively fixed; but 
we may at least say that the data of Thoukydides (l.c. ) and [Dem] against ISfeaira^ 
p. 1371, cannot apply to the Dionysiac theatre and shrines as we know them. 

We may claim then that Thoukydides and Pausanias are at one in reckoning 
the Enneakrounos with a complex of landmarks lying demonstrably or with a 
high degree of probability before the Akropolis; that the Platonic Axiochos gives 
us an Ilissos-Kallirrhoe which is not an Enneakrounos; and finally, that for an 
llissos-Kaliirrhoe-Enneakrounos we have no earlier voucher than an eleventh 
century lexicographer, who in turn rests his case on an inference from a bit of 
horse-play in an old comic poet. 

21. The Greek Duals in -c/ by Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of Cornell University. 

The old and for a long time generally accepted view that the Greek dual 
ending -w represented an Indo:Europ. , resulting from the contraction of the 
stem-vowel 0 with the -e which appears; in the Greek -e of 7r65e must now be 
regarded as untenable, and for, the following reasons: (i) The two Vedic endings 

' 1 This paper will be publishedi iqi fe the Cndog^^rmanfscke Forsekun^en. 
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-5 and have been shown to represent an original I.-E. variation according to 
position before consonants and vowels respectively (Meringer, K. Z. xxviii, 217 ff.)* 
The 'au < l.-E. du is therefore the original form. (2) The oxytonesis of Greek 
• C ) forbids the assumption of I. -E, contraction; cf. Streitberg, Dehnstufe, p. 71. 
(3) The genitive-locative dual, Skr. < L-E. ‘Ous, has the appearance of a 
genit. sing, like Skr. Goth, sundtts from a stem in : oiu 

As no bond of connection between the e-ending and the other nomin. dual 
endings appears, our only recourse is to regard it either as an originally distinct 
device for indicating duality or as a later and secondary formation. That the 
former of these suppositions is a priori unlikely, following considerations tend t6 
show: (i) All the other endings stand in close relation to forms of the word for 
‘two’; cf. diioit > Skr. dvau, Q^x, dvcj; Skr. abkdu, Gr. dfKpoj, Lat. amdd; Skr, 
asiddy Gr. hzt. odd, etc.; so also neuter I.-E. -w in its relation to the 

lueiy tn oi ueikmti (Gr. ptKan, viginit). (2) The dual is a sharply indi- 
vidualized type of the noun with limited use. It stood for a unity made up of a 
natural alliance of itoo; \t\v 2 ts ambal rather than dual. It was evidently originally 
a sort of collective singular referring to pairs. Multiplicity of inflexional signs is 
therefore improbable. 

The traces of an ending -e in I.-E. are scanty and uncertain. The ending has 
an assured existence only in Greek. Is it possible to account for its existence as 
a separate product of the Greek? 

With the exception of doupe and ^<rtre, which in various ways (cf. the use of 
6cr(re with a singular and plural verb and the absence of an * 5 cr<roiv) show them- 
selves foreign to the dual, the ending is limited to consonant stems of masc. or 
fern, gender. If it be certainly ascertained that the ending is Indo-Europ., 
it may be explained with perfect simplicity as a product of the proportion : 

i 'd ; i.e. *'i7nrm (old norain. plur. of <?-stems) is to two} (nom. 

du.) as is Kbve% (nom. plur. cons, stems) to kOv^. (the new dual cons, stems). If 
the ending should be ultimately demonstrated to have an Indo-Europ. existence, 
then it must be regarded as a product of the last period prior to the separation, 
and according to the same proportion, stated, however, in terms of Indo-European 
elements.' 

?2. A note on Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb. Chron, 1 , 15, 16 
Schone), by Professor John Henry Wright, of Harvard University. 

In preparing for publication the paper on “A Votive Tablet to Artemis Anaitis 
and M8n Tiamu,” read at the Williamstown meeting, I have had occasion to 
examine an important and much discussed passage in Berosus as reported by 
Alex. Polyhistor {ap. Euseb., ap. Syncellura, 52, 15 IT.), which relates to “ Homo- 
roka ” and Thamte (“ Thalatth ”). The following reconstruction of the passage 
is proposed, as probably nearer the text of Polyhistor than what is given us by 
Syncellus : 

(Monsters) . . . uv kolI rds eUbvai iv t{p rod dpaKeia-dai, 5k 

robrcov Trdprtav yvvadKa ^v>6voiJ.a] 6 MopdS/ca. elvai 5k 

rabrrjp XaX8cttcrrl pkp Odpre 'EWrfPLcrTl 8k pLeBeppLTjpeberai BdXacrcra [xard 5^ <Ti> 
lo’dpyjtpov a'€K'^vrf\. ovTia dk rCyv o’VpeorrrjicbTcav kTraveXdbvra BiJXoy cr%fcra4 

T^v yvvatKa ... 
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In iine 3, W. Robertson Smith’s certain correction of OaXdr^ to 6a/Are is 
adopted. In line 2, the Ms. of Syncellus reads v (for and in line 3 , rovro 
(for ra^TTiv). All clauses, words,’ and letters within angular brackets <> are 
supplied by me. The passages within square brackets [ ] are what appear to me 
to be interpolations of Poiyhistor’s. He perhaps took OMOPAOKA to be one 
word; the Armenian Version, however, gives us Mar<do>kaje, MapSka would 
be the closest transliteration of the forms of the first syllable most common on 
the Babylonian Tablets. The Ptolein. Canon, however, has, in one word, — 
(JSUff’ncrLfwpdiiKov, gen., = Musisi-Marduk) ; cf. Mordekhai.^ — At lines 3, 4, Poly- 
histor may have given Kwrh Sk #piPyas which, as written In “ uncials,’; 

would, from the palaeographical point of view, easily pass into /car^t 5^ rh 

lff6lf/7}(pOV. 

I. Hitherto Homoroka (Orooroca, Omorca) has been accepted as a proper 

name referring to the female demon of unorganized nature and the watery abyss, 
who is mentioned below as Thamte, and on the Babylonian Creation Tablets as 
Tiamat, and various explanations of the word have been proposed. But her 
name is not needed at this point, since it is given with unusual fulness below. 
As the Tablets report that Bel-Marduk conquered and dismembered Tiamat, it 
is highly probable that the name Marduk was used by Berosus, who transcribes 
from the Tablets (dva.ypa4>a,i). 6pofm suggests that 6}M0p<56> Ka %vas an epithet, 
evidently of BijXos, to distinguish him from Bel as mentioned in the preceding 
clause. The words B#Xo$ of course, not the only possible 

reading; they give merely the general sense of a clause or line, the loss of which, 
for whatever cause, led to the present corrupted text. Perhaps for earxi-crev, which 
1 have taken from line 4, we should write ewavffep, following Berosus as reported 
by Abydenus (Euseb. Prep. iiz'. IX. 41) : X^erat dk wdvra p.kp dpxv^ ^jdwp 
eJpui dd\a(r<rap KaKeopiivT^p ’Bij'KQv t&i ^iramev xdjpTiiP €Kd<rr(p diropelficLPTa 
[Cod. reads <r<p€a, but the Arm. Vers* has . . . mare dicebatur, quidem Belus 
compescuit]. 

II. The clause Hard Sk i<Thpn<f>op ardkiivn has been rejected by many scholars 

as a post-Eusebian, perhaps Syncellian, interpolation. A. v. Gutschmid defends 
it as early : he would read ^OfxdpKa (which is Scaliger’s emendation of the Ms. 
6pLSp(aKa)f since the sums of the numerical values (#fara l<T6\l/'q<(iOp) of the several 
letters ol'Opdpm and of cre\T^p7} are identical (301). Ingenious as this is, we 
are not obliged to adopt a meaning of h6\l^ri(f>op that forces the emendation 'OpidpKa 
upon us. As Dindorf remarks : ** nugarum metam . . . attigit qui Itrhp-qcfia in 
numeris et non in sensus parietate quaerit.” lcr6\l/7}<f>op may mean ‘ equivalent to,’ 
in a general sense. If, then, we retain l<r6\p7j<pop^ we shall have as a probable 
translation, of the passage: ‘‘This woman, in Chaldean, was called Thamte, which 
translated into Greek is Sea, and is equivalent to Moon.” Now the Phrygians, 
about whose antiquities Polyhistor, himself a native of Xliletus, wrote at least 
three books, bad a double god known as Ttd/^ov. Polyhistor, in transcribing 
from Berosus, throws in the clause “equivalent to Moon (ereX^v?;, M’^pijy 
because he regards Tham-te, Tiamat (Hebr. Aramaic ^ 7Wid7n)y as identical 
with ■■ * , 

If, however, we are ready Id for xard M <tI> the emendation 

^ Several bther fotm« of 'hfefea 'citre^ lut^discussed by the writer in a note on 

** Homoroka a Corruption of Marduk,** in ^^'^eiis<ckr 0 /ur Assyyiolojs^iei X, 1895, pp, 7X-4. 
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de roh #pi57as, which well fits the course of thought (Xa'kdaXirrl, 'U’KkTiPKXTt, 
KariL Toifs ^pXjyas), the sense becomes: ^‘Tharate (i.e. Tiamu), according to the 
Phrygians, is — The difference in sex between Tiam at, fern,, and Tid,mv, 
masc., is not a fatal objection to the identification. On the figured monuments 
the demon is often represented with masculine attributes. It may be that in the 
Aramaean regions of the West, through which (ejc /lyjfot/im) the conception 
passed on to Phrygia, the divinity was viewed without reference to sex. The 
monsters over which Tiamat presided were bisexual as well as amorphous. 

We may therefore assume, supposing our reasoning to be sound, that the 
identification of Tiamu, in the Phrygian pair M^n Tiamu, with the Babylonian 
divinity was believed in as early as b.c. 50 at least by Polyhistor, and if we adopt 
the reading Kard Toi>s ^pCyas, probably also by the Phrygians, This new example 
of the wide extension of a very ancient mythological conception is, to say the 
least, interesting and significant. 

23, On Greek Tragic Anapaests, by Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 

In the extant tragedies there are about twenty-eight hundred anapaests. 

It was the object of this paper to attempt their division into such classes as 
shall mark, first, their metrical construction and ^Bos, and secondly, their dialectal 
affinities. Indirectly, certain results were reached in reference to the value of the 
Mss. in general, and of some Mss. of Euripides in particular, in respect of the 
transmission of such delicate and elusive stylistic artifices as the forms of Doric 
complexion. 

No one scheme of dividing tragic anapaests is entirely satisfactory, as no one 
principle will explain all the dialectal phenomena. There are cross-divisions and 
chronological distinctions that cannot be overlooked, Euripides’ later procedure 
is different from his earlier procedure; and Sophocles in the Trachiniai may 
have been influenced by Euripides, 

On the basis of their metrical construction the whole body of anapaests may be 
divided into two classes : 

March (or severe, or legitimate). Melic (or free, or illegitimate). 

.< 4 . Anapaests of the parodos. Complete systems. 

Anapaests at the beginning of the episodes. Isolated verses. 

C. Anapaests at the end of the episodes or of the play. 

2 ). Anapaests between strophic songs. 

March Anapaests. 

I pass over any description of certain peculiarities of the severe class. It is 
sufficient to state that a melic anapaest is not to be inferred necessarily : 

1. When the dimeter shows syllaba anceps or hiatus in violation of Bentley’s 
law. 

2. ‘ When the dimeter shows elision. > * . : . 

3. When the third foot of the paroemiac is a spondee. 

4. When the caesura falls in the middle of a word. 
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Monometers are not a standard of divisions between melic and severe anapaests. 
But when a dimeter would end in the middle of a word, we may assume the exist- 
ence of a inonoineter that we otherwise might not suspect. 

1. If we now examine in detail the four classes of the march type of anapaests, 
we find that the first division, viz,, anapaests recited by the coryphaeus on the 
entrance of the chorus, is represented by the Suppliants, Persai, Agamemnon, 
Eumenides of Aischylos, by the Aias of Sophokles, and by the Hekabe of Fiirip- 
icles (273 verses). The language is contemporary Attic with a slight admixture 
of the so-called poetic dialect, such as /coy/ios, letm. For the few forms that do 
not show contemporary Attic phonetics, I would formulate the following rule: 
No form with d is admissible except it occurs in. trimeters, either in exactly the 
same, or in an analogous, word. Thus vah% etc., v&im^ ra76s, recur in trimeters j 
(pv^avopla, TToXvdyopos rccsJl (^t'hdvcapf d^vpSap teQ$Llh ^6ap.a. There are but two 
possilile exceptions: (i) *Ar/?ei 5 aj', Agam, 44, where many editors read 
^ArpeldaLp; and (2) d7aj'd in a corrupt passage in Again. loi. Verralfs sugges- 
tion that pf like p, evinces a preference for a following a is worthless. The non- 
Attic 'A<rti}riy of M in Persai 6i is not unassailable, though it would give to the 
word an Ionic and over-sea coloring. 

2. Anapaests recited at the beginning of an episode, either by the coryphaeus, 
who announces the arrival of a new actor, or by the actor himself, especially 
when he takes the part of a god or goddess. (About 400 verses.) 

It is almost invariably the case that, when a new personage appears, his arrival 
is made known by anapaests of the march type. It occasionally happens however 
that melic anapaests are employed; as in the Trachlniai where the dying Herakles 
is borne in. The language is Attic as a rule. When, as in the Persai, the 
chorus turn aside from their salutation of the approaching Xerxes, to bewail, in 
the proddos, the disaster that has befallen his expedition, the change from Attic 
to Doric is instantaneous. Aischylos and Sophokles admit Doricisms only under 
special circumstances, as in the monometer in the Septem (861), where the 
chorus say that it is meet that they should sing the cruel triumph of Death 
(Aida r’ | TraidF iiripL^XTreLv) . Like stress on a proper name may be seen 

in the OldtirbSa of Antig. 380. The Greek understood the pathos that is in 
proper names. In fact such a preference for non- Attic forms is not remarkable, 
when we recall the fact that even in the Attic prose of Thukydides, Xenophon, 
and Plato, proper names often occur in the epichoric form. Names of divinities 
too tend to appear in Doric dress. Thus in colloquial speech the Athenians said cJ 
Adparep, as they said ’EXXdwe Zev, A certain aloofness may be seen in the use 
of raXts Antig. 629, a word called Aiolic for pil/fJLtpri. fiaKia-ros in 0 . T. 1301 has 
its counterpart in trimeters; but Htrrdvos here and in Troades 573 is suspicious. 
In the matter of Doricisms, Euripides is practically as strict as his predecessors. 
einrarpLdap is used (in the Hippolytos) of Theseus by IldXXas *A6dvd, as she calls 
herself, — the Doric forms to enhance the glory of the Attic hero and goddess. 
evTrarpldav is a noteworthy exception to the tendency to use only Attic forlns in 
the introductory speech of an actor*. li Ovdr^s gives more emphasis than 6 p 7 )t 6 s^ 
it is possible to retain it in I. A. 598 and Suppl. 1120, but the Mss. are very incon- 
sistent in respect of the use qf t)iis. word; and it may be shown that, with the 
exception of the Lipsiensis 9I .^isohylps, the tendency of the Mss. to substitute 
Doric for Attic in anapaestic passages, 4S; more marked than the contrary. This 
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is especially the case with the Palatinus 287 {B) and the Florentinus 32 (C) of 
Euripides. Finally there are one or two irregular Doricisms in the Troades, but, 
even in the case of these irregularities, the rule holds that only such Doricisms 
are permissible as have a place also in choric songs. 

3, The anapaests at the end of an episode or at the end of the play are full of 
sententious wisdom derived from the events that have just been witnessed; often- 
times they express praise, blame or lament, sometimes exhortation ; or they even 
rise to the elevation of an appeal to the gods. All of Euripides’ plays, except 
four, end in anapaests. About 550 verses belong to this class. 

As the tone of this class is not unlike that of the trimeter, the language rarely 
rises from the level of the normal Attic. Ol 8 nr 65 a occurs again in the Septem, 
and is the only Doricism in Aischylos. Sophokles uses only Attic. In Euripides 
cases of Doric are exceedingly few and all are suspicious. Svcrravcsf Medeia 
357, is the only possible exception, apart from rdp 8 e in the Bacchai 1374, a 
place called exceedingly corrupt by Kirchhoff. The passage may, however, 
belong in the next class. It is noteworthy how few anapaests there are in the 
Bacchai, considering Euripides’ excessive fondness for this metre in his early 
plays. 

4. The fourth class of severe anapaests stands midway between the three 
divisions just described and the Melic type. The metrical structure is analogous 
to that of the severe anapaests, but the verses in question (about 600 in number) 
are placed between strophic songs and laments, and are thus not far removed 
from purely melic metres. The mesodic systems are rarely antistrophic in char- 
acter. The tone of these verses is often that of ordinary dialogue, but it often 
rises to that of a sustained lament, such as we frequently 6nd in the free anapaests. 
It must be emphasized that the severer systems may be employed for longer 
threnodies, such as we observe in the Prometheus, the Medeia, and the Hippolytos. 
In Euripides there are many verses that fall under this class, which do not differ 
a whit from the iambics of unimpassioned dialogue. While the mental excitement 
may be intense, I venture the statement that the tone of the laments is in general 
milder than in the melic verse. In single speeches or songs composed in this 
form of anapaestic verse, Doricisms are permissible, provided the word in question 
is capable of receiving the emphasis, and therewith attaining the dignity, that 
follows from the use of this dialect. In scenes of mental tension of every kind, 
only Doric is used; but when the passion has given way to calm, only the quieter 
Attic is in place; but occasionally both dialects are employed, as the psychic 
state fluctuates. 

When the anapaestic systems of this class are independent, that is, when they 
are clearly separated from measures to which Doric is appropriate, they contain 
no Doricisms. Attic forms are adopted when it is clear that the anapaests are 
intended to afford ‘*a relief to the lyrics before and after them.” The Doric 
forms however pass over into the legitimate anapaests when it is imperative that 
the “ continuity of the lyric character ” should be preserved. 

From the many interesting topics for discussion that fall under this class, I 
single out some matters that are especially significant. 

After the murder of Agamemnon, wherever the coryphaeus speaks, Attic is 
the dialect used; so too Klytaimestra employs Attic (except ILKeiaOcvtSav ) but 
the three arrlxot, of the chorus make use of both dialects. 
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Both Aischylos and Sophokles avoid mesodic anapaests that require Doricisms, 
and Euripides employs Doricisms sparingly in his older plays. 

In cases where a personage of elevated and one of inferior station sing anioe- 
baean songs, the first named uses Doric, the latter Attic. This is not due so 
much to the difference in rank in itself, but to the greater capacity for emotion 
on the part of the more elevated character. Examples in point are the scenes 
between Medeia and the nurse, Phaidra and the nurse, ilektor and the chorus of 
guards, Agamemnon and the Trpeff^vTT}^. In the scene in the Trachiniai, Ilerakies 
speaks Doric at first, the old man Attic. Later on, however, the agitation of the 
hero abates, and he has recourse to Attic. But this scene may be regarded as 
an example of melic verse, because the change of person and caesura do not 
agree. 

Melic Anapaests (about 900 verses). 

Melic anapaests are sung, now by the chorus, now by the single actor in 
tbrenodic monodies, now by the chorus and actor alternately (commatic passages), 
now by two actors alternately. The melic anapaests of Aischylos and Sophokles 
are closely conjoined with melic parts, and are themselves either completely anti- 
strophic or nearly so. In Euripides, a fact not noted by Hermann, antistrophic 
anapaests are conjoined with other melic verses (Medeia, 148-150, 173-175). 
Anapaests are found in an antistrophic threnos only once in Euripides. Melic 
anapaests may also be alloeostrophic. 

When the tone is that of a resigned melancholy, spondaic verses are especially 
common, while the long syllables begin to be resolved as soon as the hero gives 
way to agitation, and the of the measure changes. 

The mint-marks of the melic anapaests are : Their occurrence in close con- 
junction with bacchics, syncopated iambics and troachaics, logaeodic verses, and 
dochmiacs, from which they are hard to distinguish when a catalectic prosodiac 
consists entirely of long syllables. A succession of paroemiacs is also a sign of 
the presence of melic anapaests. In the fourth class of severe anapaests two 
paroemiacs may not occur in immediate succession, but in the free anapaests 
sometimes even more than two follow each other. The paroemiac often abandons 
its position at the end of a series of cola in favor of an acatalectic dimeter. The 
absence of a paroemiac at the end of a system is sometimes an indication of 
mental excitement. 

Furthermore, in melic anapaests, we find dactyls followed by anapaests, even 
in paroemiacs; and dactylic or proceleusmatic feet are not very rare. 

When paroemiacs occur only at the end even of short systems, it is a question 
whether we should not regard the verses in question as belonging to the fourth 
division of the severe anapaests. Many passages which have been regarded as 
melic I should prefer to put in the fourth class, either entirely or in part. But 
I cannot admit that we should remove to the fourth class those passages which 
contain a few catalectic dimeters, even in a mass of regular, severe anapaests. 

When catalectic dimeters occur, save at the end of a system, we have melic ana- 
paestic verse. 'I’he greater the prominence of these dimeters, the more pronounced 
the Doric coloring. But Sophokles, in; -the anapaests preceding the strophes of 
the parodos, uses Attic forms even in theicatalcictic dimeters of Elektra’s monody. 

Aischylos uses Doric throughout (exeqpt in the commos of the Persai. 
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Some general considerations may be noted in conclusion. 

As anapaestic verse is constructed in systems, the tendency is to adhere to 
the same dialect in each system, — a principle that occasionally gives way to the 
higher requirements of pathos. And in one and the same lament we may expect 
a series of gradual transitions from agitation to calm and from calm to excitement, 
varying usually with the different systems. 

When diction and tone remain the same, the dialect will remain the same. 

Due regard, too, must be paid to the possible preferences of the fine Attic ear. 
We shall therefore hold to the Ms. dvorifi’i^ij.ovs drXrira rXaffa, and to some 

cases of participles in -■Jjo’as, where an iron system of uniformity might induce us 
to adopt the d forms throughout. In certain words, such as fvxd, Stjorat'os, 

there is an element of doubt. Many erroneous Doricisms may be explained by 
the assumption of the influence of the dialect of the preceding or following 
verses. But in the case of these words it. is difficult to reach any consistent 
conclusion. It is here that delicacy of judgment and fine philological tact are 
indispensable to the editor. 

24. Two Ancient Persian Names in Greek, *ApravKrY)^ and ^aiSvixy}, 
by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College in the City 
of New York. 

The formation and signification of these two ancient Persian names preserved 
in Herodotus may be illustrated from the Avesta. The name *ApravKT 7 ii of the 
Persian governor of Sestos, who was put to death by being nailed alive upon a 
plank (Hdt. 7. 33, cf. also 7. 78; 9. 116-120, 122), contains in its first part the 
element dpra- ‘right’ (=01d Pers. <2;'/^:-, Avestan familiar in Persian proper 
names. The name is cited among the examples of dpra- in Kick, Dig gn’ec/t^ 
ischen Persoiieniiameii^ p. cxviii. The second element becomes clear by 

comparison with the Avestan ulUa- (Vmr-), or <ioh/a ‘spoken’ in ao\iio-naman- 
‘having one’s name mentioned,’ cf. Bartholomae, A. F. iii. ii. The 

entire name thus answers to Av. '^a'saoXita- or * Bene-dict’; compare the similarly 
formed adjectives A V. (Vmer-). 

The second proper name, the name borne by the daughter of Otanes 

who discovered the imposture of the false Smerdis (Hdt. 3. 68, 69), has not been 
identified, so far as I know, with any Persian form. Rawlinson, reading 
(Herodotus translated, Vol. IV. p. 214), speaks of the name as having a suspici- 
ously Greek appearance. The variant ^aidlfArj may, it is true, be due to the 
influence of the Gk. adj, ‘shining,’ common also as nomen propritim 

^cLiSifws ‘ Bright ’ but ^aL 56 fi 7 j (sie) may be etymologically explained, I think, as 
a genuine Persian cognomen. 

Phonologically the appellation would answer to an old Iranian '^Hvae- 

ituna ; compare the derivative adjective Av. hvaetumaijpya’. The fundamental 
element ^Ilvaetn- would be the Av. ‘ family, kin,’ a word of special religi- 

ous significance in Zoroastrianism, cf. Geldner, B. B. xv. 253, The phonetic corre- 
spoiulencc between Av. hv and Gk. (Fers.) may be illustrated by the familiar 
names <t>apm5dr77S = Av. ^Hvarsnoniata-^ ‘ Glory -given, cf, adj. hvarmodah 
‘majestat verleihend ’ (Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, 'ApTatpippyjs^ cf. 
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K'^. aihvarmah-^ x\^\. glorious,’ Gk. (Pers.) ^apvd<nrr}s,^apva^(iep 7 ^s, 2 .nd similar 
names which contain the Av. word hvar^nah-' ‘ glory/ 

The final element is simply a formative suffix found 

also in the Av, patronymic Spithna, and in the adjectives Av. zantuma-, 
dahyitma’ ‘belonging to the tribe or nation/ The suggested proportion might 
thus be given, ^Hvalhima. ' Av. hvaetzi- ‘ kith, family ’ ; : Av. zaf^iuma-i 
Av zanU4‘ ‘clan/ The nation conveyed by the name would seem to be pretty 

nearly ‘ Patricia, Generosa, Gentilis, Nobilis.’ 


25. Some Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek, by Mortimer 
Lamson Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. 

In the imperative — the mood of command — the issuer of the command, the 
speaker, is always distinct from the grammatical subject. Commands imply supe- 
riority on the part of the speaker. But let the speaker be one of a body the mem- 
bers of which act, or are to act, together: in urging to action the speaker will be 
urging to joint action, he will include himself with the others, he will use the first 
pers. pi. The resultant verbal form will be the first pers. pi. of the subjunctive. 
In the case of this “ hortative subjunctive ” as in that of the imperative, it is the 
speaker that urges to action; the grammatical subject (in this case including the 
speaker) is to carry out the action. Exhortation addressed to oneself takes 
the form of the first sing, of the subjunctive. In exhortation the attitude of the 
speaker is one of confidence : he is, to a certain extent, the leader. But let an 
element of hesitation or uncertainty enter the exhorter’s mind and instead of an 
exhortation we shall have an appeal. This will take the interrogative form. 
Thus: “let us go”; “wilt thou (will ye) that we go?” (That such 

is the meaning that the Greeks attached to the interrogative expression is shown 
by the prefixing of jSouXet [^ovXecrBe'] and 6 ^\€ls [^^Xere], This is not a case of 
parataxis proper. We might fairly term the prefixed verb a verbal preposilion.) 
In the exhortation the speaker constitutes himself, to a certain extent, a leader; 
in the appeal he defers to the will of others, and, in so far, constitutes himself a 
subordinate. This element of subordination leads to the wider use of the sub- 
junctive in appeals to persons not included in the grammatical subject, whether 
such persons be human superiors or supernatural entities (gods, fate, &c.). I 
have chosen to treat the extended appeal in its interrogative form, as more obvi- 
ously evolved : but the exhortation is similarly extended. (I use the term “ ap- 
peal to cover both.) So it comes, at length, that the imperative is the mood 
of the ruler, the subjunctive that of the “man under authority.” From logical 
the subjunctive passes to grammatical subordination. (In Ocl. 5, 465 the con- 
struction is simply a formal extension of the appeal. Both in this passage and its 
parallel, II- 1 1, 404, Odysseus appeals to his dvp.6%. The context is against Profes- 
sor Plale’s interpretation [Anticip. Sttbjunciive, p. 13].) — The appeal may be 
more or less abject: yet the form: of expression remains the same. The attitude 
of the speaker is thus dwelt upon, iii, order to draw attention to the fact that in 
the subjunctive the will af jhe speaker is akmys conditioned. He desires, he 
strives, he urges, he appeals-^ W hfe is always limited in his action by some one 
or something external. He is^ sdwaiys conscious of an obstacle. He is never con- 
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sciously free. I would, therefore, call the subjunctive the mood of trammelled 
effort .— reflex of trammelled effort might well be an expression of resigna- 
tion — naturally negative. Thus *‘iet us go,” I'ujfxep us not go ” ; 
but oi)/c tojjxeu we shall not go.” This may explain II. i, 262, Should we resort 
here to the familiar Greek device of emphasizing the negation by making it a 
separate sentence, we should expand this passage to oH ydp Troj — oCd' earce iVwy 
f5w,aai. We shall thus have traced to its origin a form of expression that has 
given much trouble. For a different view cf. Professor W. G. Hale’s valuable 
Extended and Refuote'*' Deliberatives in Greek [Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., VoL 
XXIV.] and The Antidpato 7 y Subjtmctive in Greek and Zatin [Stud, in Class. 
Philol. of the Univ, of Chicago, Vol. I.]. In the former of these treatises Mr. 
Hale has proved (as I cheerfully concede) that the attempt made by others (and 
by myself) to bring ^arcp ottws with the subjunctive into the category of final ” 
constructions (in the generally accepted meaning of that term) rests on no sound 
basis. The thanks of scholars are due to Mr. Hale for putting the case in clearer 
light. But I cannot draw the sharp line that he does between what he calls the 
**volitive,” I the “hortative” and “ deliberative ” or the “mood of trammelled 
effort,” on the one hand, and what he would call the “ prospective ” subjunctive, 

I (tentatively) the “mood of resignation or resigned effort,” on the other. Nor 
can I think that the “ final” subjunctive is not a development of the subjunctive 
on its stronger rather than on its weaker side. The wide range of meaning in 
the subjunctive makes it impossible to subdivide it certainly without some exter- 
nal sign. That this is to be found in the &p of subordinate clauses I cannot con- 
cede. — The optative is also a mood of trammelled effort, like the subjunctive. It 
starts as a prayer to a superhuman power, declines to a wish (a prayer with the 
god left out), then to an expression of inclination, then to one of concession or 
resignation, The weakened opt. with 01/ instead of ju-j and with dtv in Att. Gk., 
bears traces of the wish (paraphrased by ^ovKolixqv &p w . inf.) and of the inclina- 
tion (paraphrased hy ijdecos dp \v. opt.), \vhile the feeling that the action of the 
verb is possible under conditions (the condition being indicated hy du as in the 
case of the corresponding subj.) is brought out clearly when we have a paraphrase 
in the form dv w. inf. The opt. appears from the start as logically 

dependent or contingent, as an appeal to the will of the gods. (A careful analy- 
sis of the meanings of the opt. according to the grammatical persons might be 
of value.) — If what has been said of the attitude of the speaker in the case of 
the subjunct. be true, that mood could not be that by which “ the earliest expres- 
sion of the will of the speaker for his own act, i.e. the statement of resolve” 

( = Eng. “I will”) was made, as Mr. Hale affirms (Antieip, Stdijimct.^ p. 14). 
The subjunct. is the mood not of “ willing” but of “shalling,” and in Gk, we can 
trace the same distinction as in Eng. The modal form that expresses the “ free 
will ” of the subject (in this case “ wilier ” and grammatical subject are identical 
as in the Eng. 7e/z7/-forms) is the so-called future indicative.” This fact we find 
brought out frequently by a paraphrase of the future after d consisting of ^oijXofxaL 
or BiXos with the inf. The special “ modal ” force of the et-protasis, which has 
been so admirably brought out by Professor Gildersleeve, seems most readily ex- 
plained in this way. 

Remarks were made by Professors Hale and Goodwin. 
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26. kmm gn = Latin mn, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

This phonetic change occurs in Greek (cf. Brug. Gr. I,§42S) and in Umbrian, 
cf. umen <*umifn-<*i£ng^n-) : Lat. uiignen ‘ointment,’ ungito *io 

anoint.’ Was there a similar phonetic change in Latin? I offer the following 
comparisons by way of an afiirmative answer. l) 2tV£o ‘ be wet ’ |j umor ‘ water.’ 
Assuming rjn inflexion, twior gen. ^iimnos (< '^ug^nos) : ‘ moist ’ ; 2)/«- 

viusWflumen * river,’ gen. *Jiztg^nds, ctftuc^ius, 3) rtictus ‘belching,’ rumen 
‘throat,’ rumor ‘outcry’; 4) femur ‘thigh,’ gt.v&, feminislfemorh, cf. Traxus 
‘ forearm,’ Skr. ‘fore-foot’; 5) ‘ ploughshare ’ : O. H. G. waganso ; 

6) '^oznen ‘fat’ (inferred from omen-turn') : ungiten ‘ointment’; 7) gennen 
\\virga ‘sprout’: ; 8) flatnen {‘fire-kindling priest ‘burn’; 

9) aznazte'^ mane ‘dawn’ : afxap ‘day’ : Skr, d/iantGexm, abendf Eng. dawn; 10) 
mafim ‘hand’ (<g<’nbs) : %«/> ‘chew,’ mentum 

‘chin,* ‘ collar ’ ; gena ‘cheek’; 12) zziUiae ‘threats’: ‘ hand ’ or 

mentum ‘jaw’ (?); 13) vumiis ‘good,’ compv. nielior ; d7a(9Js {<*g •^g!/+ d/io) 
‘good,’ |3cX(r)W; 14) mulier .'yvvt) ‘woman,’ Yp-aOs ‘old woman,’ cf. doznina: 
adjLtttp ‘housewife’; 15) daznnare ‘try by the fire ordeal’ : Skr. idah ‘burn’; 
16) amor ‘love’ : rd^os ‘astonishment.’ 

Notes: ig femitr<fagi.v-ms (,w from n in rraxv-s); «? for^ as in femnn ‘hay' : ^ay-etv 
*eac' (cf. the author Proc. 1894, X). For the seinasy cf. Kluge s.v, bug-. Here belong Tra;^iJs 
‘ stout,’ Skr. ‘thick,* super!, b&uhisia- ; Lat. pinguis ‘fat’ has been affected in its con- 
sonant initial by the n-t'wi/ group (cf . pi fat) pine * and pinguis taedae ‘ rich pine-torches,* 

Luc. iii, 681). Cited from Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, § 34. 5. I add a/xa^x ‘plough- 
frame’ (Hes ) with affection from ‘ axle.’ 6^ Phonetic change as in Umbr. 

umen (see above), cf. Breal, T. E. 270. g Grk. ■i.ap$ 4 t' 0 <;, L.at. virgOy maiden) (n-rdp^o?, vir-ga 
‘shoot* vouch for the sema.sy of Eng. scion. Back of gennen lies a reduplicated Italic stem 
*g^erg'^en- ^gfigen {—grdmen ‘ blade of grass’). I note also ‘ sister’ (with suffix like 

hu-mdnus: Ger. /««««/) . 8^ But possibly from ^Jlagwen ; why after all must the old com- 
parison with Skr. hrahmdn ( : ObhrdJ* shine ’) be given up t The transfer of aspiration causes no 
difficulty. The Aryan root was bftrfigh-\\ b/tritg- (cf. the kin of Skr, budhnds^ Noreen, l.c. § 51. 
a, §60, anm. 6). 9^ amane^ so the mss. of Plautus, Poen. 650, all but A, whose readings are 
not always bc5t( Brix.Trinumnus 13, Fennell, Stichus, xix) ; amane is clearly the lectio difficilior. 
The genesis of ma 7 ie is simple: amane ad vesperum * throughout the day till evening * was 
understood as a inane^ etc,, ‘from morn till eve,* cf. irporrav i^fiap «<? lijeAio*^ xaTaSi/rTo, t 161. 
noctem . . . donee iniciat . . . dies Prop. v. 6. 83, and Wh.® 303 b, 276 c), The d is due to 
mdndre * to dawn* (Fest. p. 158, Mull,). For a.fxap (which is a different word from rj-fiepa, cf. the 
author, Mod. Lang. Notes, ix, col. 267), note that in Aryan g/tn gave gn (Noreen, l.c. § 51. 3). 
I add in Greek jfvdos |{ p-vdo? ‘ moss,’ . /tv-ota, ‘laborer’ (with rfii inflexion, .sec next 

note). For Germ, abezidci. the author Mod. Lang. Notes ix, col. 269. In dawn we have the 
inconstant <f) retained. For the semasy cf. Skr. dhanl ‘day and night' (the author A. J. P. 
XV 430 n. i). 10^ Part of body, r/n inflexion; Lat. nom. hir^ gen,-abl. ^^n^nos (in eminns ‘ from 
the hand ’) <i*g>idSt loc. rnflnu (cf. noctn )^ ; Skr. hd-sia (cf. on this suffix the author, 

A. J. P. xvi 15); Germ. Heart and hand were associated as seat and sign of feeling, 

dextram darr){ credere, whence Skr. krd affected by hdsta, and Germ, hand affected by 
herz. An interesting parallel group for band is seen in, Grk. Bevao, Q. H. G. teztra, O Ir. denia 
* palm,* contaminated r/n forms belonging with Skr. Odhr ‘ hold,' as xelp belongs with Skr. 

‘ take*; congeneric is Swpov ‘ palm,‘ an r-form shpwing the initial dhfd variation (cf. Noreen, l.c. 
■f 5i»anm., r, and the aa),. It' seems hard to separate, Germ, mund, Grk. 

/xap>7 ‘hand’ from ntanns : query, is mnud from *£:^n-fo ^ This would correspond to tnund, 
‘mouth’: Lat, meninm *chin,*^m ‘pheek/Skr, h&nus ‘jaiv.” Germ, minne (?) in gradation 
with <mnne, ‘ love/ Lat. coincides with the same supposition. 

On the interchange of u *n 1894 vi, A. J. F. rvj *3. tf dyaflds : 
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‘become’; for the form and semasy, note Lat. and further gcnuinusy ha’ 

dyadi (: Vi’S ‘ to ’) ; congeneric is dyord; ‘ kindly,’ and Eng. which seems to 

have the same suffix as dyaflo?. lu ^iA(T)naUy melio>% the i is due to the interchange of the 
demonstratives (the author, A. J. P. xvi 9). 14’' Here the root is the same 

cf. Noreen, l.c. § 55). For r-forms I cite yp-aus ‘old woman,’ Germ. i.e. B-ra/i: «^*V.). 
The sense ‘ old’ is not original, cf. O. Ir. gemi ‘ hero’: yepiav ‘old man so Germ, a/l seems 
to have originally meant ‘ grown up.’ Both r- and «-forms are seen in the compound.s 5 dp.ap. 
damma <difj +gr /gu- In midier {^murier) the suffix is the compv,, that is to 

say the participial (cf. the author in Cl, Rev. viii, 455, n. 2); but mtilier may belong to 
nmlo ‘ grind ’ (for the semasy cf. Plant. Merc, 396-7). 15®, 16 -’ \/dagh with inconstant d ) ; for 
the semasy lamina ‘ red hot plates* with dfl (•)* and damnatas ignea iesie Prop, v. 7. 38; 
compare also auwr^ rd^os. 1 note that words meaning * dnm * are widely used of the passions 
in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Possibly dyaTrdw, dya,uat ‘ Jove,’ ‘ admire * are also to be ascribed 

to 11 

Violations of the above law are due to the etymological consciousness; thus 
a^mis )( avilla ‘lamb’ are affected by agere ‘drive cattle ’ (cf. Skr. rzyi ‘goat’) 
and hy dvis * sheep'; pig ims * ijugi/ ‘boxer’; ddni~gn-usf etc. : gemis ; 
segnis ^Is^zy* : sagina ‘falling,’ with vocalization as in fd/imr above (note 
piger ^Id^zy,' pt/igms ‘fat’); sigiium ‘statue,’ ‘sign’: ‘cut’ {cf.sua ‘dagger’); 

pignus ‘bond,’ pingm ‘paint’ (the earliest writing); iigna ‘fire-wood’: ligo 
‘bind’ (cf. deral, with the same meanings) ; itgnum ‘wood for building’; 
tectum ‘house’; siagnum ‘swampy place*: <rrd^w ‘ooze’ — a popular connec- 
tion with ugiiae stativae {: stare); diguus ‘worthy* : SelKvvfAax ‘greet,’ ‘honor/ 
Vr/H’ [| di/j cf. the author, A. J. P. xvi : 22 ) ; magnus, tnagis (the author, Proc. 

I $94, x). There remains ignis ‘fire,* Skr, agni (id) agk ?) i with no root asso- 
ciates; there was however association with lignum (Liv* iv, 33, 2 ignibus \\ fad- 
bus^ Juv. i, 134 ignis =:: lignum)yci. Maced. d|o!?* vKki (‘fire-wood’?). 

I have not taken account of the difference between palatals and ‘ velars,’ be- 
lieving as I do that the latter are developments from the former by anticipative 
rounding (cf. pROC. 1894, ix, xi, A, J. P. xvi 14); the distinction is acknowledged 
to break down in many places (cf, Noreen, Lc. § 55). 

Remarks were made by Professors Warren, Buck, Bloomfield, and 
by the author of the paper. 

27. The Passive in Oscan-Umbrian, by Professor Carl Darling 
Buck, of the University of Chicago. 

The paper forms a portion of an article entitled ‘The Oscan-Umbrian Verb- 
system,’ published in the * Studies in Classical Philology ’ of the University of 
Chicago, Vol. 1. 

The Oscan-Umbrian ‘ passive,’ though agreeing with the Latin in its chief 
characteristic, the r, stands, in the details of its formation, in marked contrast to 
the uniformity pf the latter. Four types may be distinguished : 

1. Forms in which r alone appears as the personal ending. Examples: pres, 
indie. U. ?>r, O. lovjir ; pres. subj. \3.ferar; perf. subj. O. sakrafir, V.pikafei, 
her if i; int. ped. \J . covoiduso^ benus$. 

2. Forms in der and -tur, answering to the Latin formation with -fur, e.g. 
O. vincter, sakarater, U. herteij pres.; Subj. Q, sakahfter, U. emantur. 
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3. Modal forms in which the subjunctive-sign stands between the / and the n 
Examples: U. hertei (i.e. hertet^i O. lamatir. 

4. Forms in which the mode-sign appears both before and after the t. Exam- 
ples: O.krustatar, haispatar, sakraiter. 

The two last-named types are plainly of secondary origin, due to a confusion of 
I and 2. In regard to the relative antiquity of i and 2, the writer agrees with 
Zimmer in seeing in forms like U. ferar the most primitive type. fir ar is a 

by-form of firant, Ur of *U»/ (cf. ««/), Mr) of (Lat. sum). The usage 
is the impersonal, e.g. O. sakrafi'r ‘ there shall be a dedication of.’ The varia- 
tion -er .■ -or is connected with that of the unthematic -ent : thematic -ont. Like- 
wise that of -Ur: *Ur {-iur). But Zimmer’s explanation of the origin of forms 
like Lat. vehiiur (as a compromise-form of vehttr and veJut) is weak, and it may 
be well to hold to Brugmann’s view that -tur is the middle ending -io ^ r. Only, 
rather than set up with Brugmann a middle ending -U for which there is no col- 
lateral evidence, the -Ur is to be regarded as formed to -tor after the analogy of 

to -or in the forms of type I . 

Remarks were made by Professor Warren. 

28. Magical Curses written on Lead Tablets. By Professor W. J. 

Battle, of the University of Texas (read by 

In recent years a number of lead tablets bearing curses of a magical character 
have been unearthed in various places. To collect and treat them together has 
been my aim. 

In order fully to understand the force of these magical imprecations and prove 
them but a variety of the ordinary curse, it seems not unfitting to consider the 
history of curses in general. A curse is essentially a religious formula, a prayer 
express or implied to certain gods to send harm on persons whom one hates, but 
is unable otherwise to reach. The mere words of the formula were indeed held 
to have a compelling force. 

Among the Greeks the curse first appears as employed by fathers against con- 
tumacious sons; and history and tragedy alike are full of its use by individuals 
helpless to defend themselves against their personal enemies. From this the step 
was easy for the state to curse criminals unknown or beyond the reach of its 
power, and especially as a preventive of a crime forbidden. Lastly curses oper- 
ative in case of failure to keep an oath were thought materially to strengthen its 
validity, and were in every one’s mouth. 

At Rome the curse is seen first as a public, religious ceremony directed against 
certain classes of great criminals. There were, of course, the Greek usages; but, 
besides these, special forms were in vogue in the siege of towns after the evoca- 
tion of their gods, and in the ceremony of devotion by the commanding general 
in order to appease the gods and bring victory to his forces. 

Curses on gravestones against violators of the tomb are common to both Greeks 
and Romans and extremely numerous. A few cases also are found where the 
curse is directed against the person who caused the untimely death of the 
deceased. ' ;.,r 

To the magical curses proper of hm subject we have several, albeit not very 
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detailed, allusions in both Greek and Latin writers. The most important is Taci- 
tus’ remark about the death of Germanicus that spells and devotions scratched on 
lead plates were found buried under the floor and hid in the walls ot the house 
where he lay. This was but an instance of what had been brought about by the 
mass of superstitious practices arising on the downfall of the old religions. Magi- 
cal rites came into universal use, and of these perhaps most prominent were the 
Karadiireis or Karddeorfioi of the Greeks, the devinctiones or devotiones or defixiones 
of the Romans. Our knowledge of them from literature is scant — hardly more 
than that magical formulae under whatever name when properly uttered, or carved 
on walls, or scratched on lead or copper tablets and concealed under the floor or 
in the walls of a house, were all but universally believed to have the power of 
bringing death, insanity, sickness or other misfortune to an enemy. 

Several Egyptian magical papyri which have only recently attracted attention 
.give us much more light. Of varying length, one containing 3277 lines, they ex- 
hibit a conglomeration of magical directions, spells, devotions, and the like — in 
short, handbooks or compends of magic. In several places the formula of the 
curse is given and its management prescribed. For example, in one case it is 
ordered that the spell be written on a lead plate, tied with a string to certain clay 
images and buried at sunset at the grave of somebody untimely dead, to the 
accompaniment of a magical song and the offering of flowers. The analogy with 
curses actually preserved on lead tablets, rolled up and tied with a string, and 
buried in graves, is apparent. Moreover, the language of the papyri and the tab- 
lets is at times almost identical. 

These tablets have been found in the East, in Attica 14, Corcyra i, Alexan- 
dria I, Cnidus in Asia Minor 16, Cyprus 17; in the West, in Italy 17, Africa ii, 
Spain I, Britain 2, Dalmatia 2, Germany 9, Raetia i. In age they extend from 
the fourth century B.c. to the sixth a.d. They are all written on thin lead plates of 
varying size, except five, one of which is on bronze, one on pewter, one on mar- 
ble, and two on household utensils. Lead seems to have been chosen for its 
cheapness, durability, ease of handling, and because the writing on it was hard to 
make out. I do not think there is any difference of conception in the case of the 
tablets not of lead. The papyri as a rule prescribe lead, but not always; for sacred 
paper and pewter or tin are twice distinctly named for the same purpose. 

The tablets may be divided into two classes, according as they were put in a 
public or secret place. Of the first (the public or conditional) class all have been 
found on the sites of temples or shrines; and from the holes in the corners, as well 
as from their language, it is clear that, being nailed to the walls of the sanctuary, 
they were meant to be generally seen. Most of them were found by Sir Charles 
Newton at Cnidus. None except one of the Newtonian curses gives the name of 
the victim. Most often the writer does not know it, but enraged by some loss or 
violence or theft, he wishes compensation by the return of the stolen goods, or 
the cessation of the injury, and to effect this exposes in a public place, where the 
criminal is likely to see it, an awful curse, to be inoperative, however, if compen- 
sation be made. The idea was that the guilty man would be frightened into 
doing this without delay. Such a notion is current now in Greece, and not un- 
known among our negroes. 

But not always is the criminal unknown. Sometimes the writer, from fear or other 
cause, is unwilling to post the name, and writes the curse in general terms, but 
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clear enough for the criminal to recognize it. In one tablet the curse is actually 
repeated on the back with the names given in full. Two name the enemy out- 
right. Perhaps the writer was too angry to be prudent 

In a few tablets there is no condition about compensation being made, and the 
curse is therefore absolute. The writer wished either to allow no room for 
repentance or, in cases where the harm is irreparable, merely to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the offence. 

In the tablets of the second or absolute class the writer wishes to injure his 
enemy safely but speedily, and he puts his curse where it will surely reach the gods of 
the lower world whom he addresses. This, of course, is a grave, which, being the 
home of a body whose soul is in the infernal regions, was held pre-eminently 
under the domain of the gods of those regions. The dead man seems to have 
served as a connecting link between the kingdoms of dead and living, and might 
therefore play postman to deliver the curse deposited with him to the gods 
invoked. 

The tablets were variously treated, sometimes doubled or rolled and fastened 
with a thread or transfixed by a nail, by an actual piercing typifying the magical 
defixion of the curse. Oftener, however, the tablet was nailed to the inner torab- 
w'all, or the coffin itself. Occasionally it lay directly on the body or bones of the 
dead, but most often of all the curser got the tablet in the tomb as best he could 
without rolling or nailing of any kind. Where the tablets were rolled, it was 
probably for convenience or for added magical force or for secrecy’s sake. Cer- 
tainly if detected, the writer stood in imminent danger both from the person 
devoted and from the law. 

The great majority of the absolute curses have been found in graves, and 
though the exact locality of a few is doubtful, it is extremely probable that they 
were all originally in graves except two found in hot springs, so placed because 
invoking the spring deities. As to the kind of grave selected, the tablets them- 
selves are silent, but two of them were found on skulls whose bodies were not to 
be seen, and the papyri regularly prescribe graves of persons untimely dead. As 
to whether the tablets were inserted at the burial of the dead or afterwards, we 
cannot always be sure. The eleven Carthage tablets, however, were dropped 
down a ventilating pipe of the cemetery vault. 

Of auxiliary aids to the working of the curse there is no proof. One mentions 
a cock bound as illustrating its desired action, and others show cocks’ heads with 
perhaps the same design. The papyri and poets, however, speak of wax or clay 
images, needles, etc,, etc., and Tacitus mentions bones, herbs, bloody ashes and 
the like. ! 

The causes assigned for the curses are various. Many cases are doubtful. 
Most common is theft. Three ate due to a denial of a deposit, 5 to jealousy, 
3 to marital infidelity, 6 to a desire for victory in the chariot race by the destruc- 
tion of one’s rivals, 3 to a lost case in court, 3 to a charge of being a poisoner, i to 
the use of false weights by a shopkeeper, l to assault and battery, i to adversity, \ 
to religious z:eal ; 

In contents, the tablets present many peculiarities. Sometimes there are 
figures connected with the curse itself, such as a diagram of a circus, or a cock’s 
head, or a likeness of the demon tmt more often magical signs, unintel- 

ligible now,, but then thar^ht, of: great , potencjn!*; i|Four tablets are written back* 
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wards, wholly or m part, doubtless for increased magical effect, and for the same 
reason the lines of another are qiieerly jumbled. So in three written in concentric 
squares beginning on the outside and continuing till the whole was filled, so in- 
volving the words that no exit was possible, the writer, perhaps, typified the 
entanglement of horses and drivers for which he prayed. In one of the papyri a 
ring is directed to be drawn round the devoted names to serve the same purpose. 
In the case of the cock already mentioned, such an analogy is expressly stated, 
and in others the cold and lifeless lead of the tablet, the dead habitant of the 
tomb, the water of the hot spring, are employed in the same way. 

That the social position of the writer was low oftentimes, the extreme illiteracy 
of the curses shows plainly. Sometimes, however, names and language reveal 
people of education and rank. As to the writers’ sex, only thirty-eight cases are 
clear, -r- sixteen by women, twenty-two by men. Frequently the writer adds to 
the curse a deprecation of evil from himself; for a curse was thought capable 
of reflex action, and dangerous therefore. It was hazardous, too, to associate 
with a devoted person, and this was provided for by a special disclaimer : “ May 
it be well with me, and may I be safe in associating with the accursed one, 
whether under the same roof, or in the same bath, or at the same table,” 

As to the person devoted, almost the same may be said as about the writer. 
Any number of enemies, however, can be devoted in one curse, while there is no 
case of two writing one together. Still, the formula is usually repeated for each 
enemy, and, accurately to mark him out, all his names are given, and often those 
of his father and mother as well. He is, of course, always a living person. 

The gods invoked are almost always infernal, — Pluto, Deraeter, Persephone, 
Hecate, Hermes, being most in vogue. Many curses specify none; others address 
a whole host of Egyptian magical divinities. These are late. 

Generally the curse begins with a word of binding or of dedicating. Some 
form of is usual in Greek, — a magical term, used first, doubtless, in a literal 
sense of binding a name or image with a thread, typical of the magic binding 
of the enemy. The word of dedication carries the idea of formal consecration 
to the use of the god invoked, implying a speedy destruction of the person thus 
consecrated. In the I>atin curses more frequent than words of binding or dedi- 
cating are those of commending, intrusting, — such as mando, cominendo. They 
are clearly euphemistic. 

Sometimes the word of binding, dedicating, or commending constitutes the 
whole of the curse. More often other and particular punishments are added. 
Of great variety, these nearly all relate to the bodily harm of the enemy. From 
death there are all grades, down to the payment of a fine. Several times the 
writer wishes only that the devoted become hateful to a given third party. In 
the statement of the penalty, the most minute care is taken so as to allow no 
loophole of escape. There is much repetition. Sometimes the punishments asked 
are inconsistent, and often a light is put , after a severe one. The writer wrote 
first that most desired; but, to provide for all contingencies, he added others. 
If the god would not grant one, he might another. 

How general was the use of these tablets, the large number now extant plainly 
shows. We have also a votive tablet giving thanks fpr delivery from a man who 
dealt in magical defixions; and another, relating how a curse was duly answered; 
^md grave inscriptions mourning the. success, of magical spells are also known. 
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Whether the tablets produced these results or not, people thought they did, and 
so used them. 

Such are the curses so far found. Those yet in hiding will doubtless give us 
more detailed knowledge, but I do not believe they will alter our general 
conceptions. 

When the above was written, I had been unable to get a sight of certain of the 
tablets enumerated on page Iv. An examination of these adds to the number of 
cases where the writer’s sex is plain, and shows one where several persons joined 
in writing the curse — quite contrary to the usual practice. The text of all the 
curses, with a detailed treatment of the subject, will be ready for publication at an 
early date. 

29. Lexicographical Notes, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard 
College (read by title ) } 

In the preparation of the Notes four books were constantly consulted : the 
Lewis and Short Latin Lexicon, Nettleship’s Contributions to Latin Lexicog- 
raphy, Georges’ Ausfiihrliches Deutsches* Lateinisches Worterbuch (7th edition), 
and the same author’s Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen. Nothing was in- 
cluded in the paper which had been at all adequately treated in any of these 
works. The whole number of words treated in the paper was 140. Of these 
three have not as yet been recorded in our lexicons. In a number of instances 
serious errors of Lewis and Short or of Georges were corrected. The bulk of 
the paper, however, consisted of new citations for words already recorded. Most 
of these notes came from GelHus, the paper being in this respect a continuation of 
an article entitled Corrections and Additions to Lewis and Short in connection 
with Aulus Gellius,” contributed by the author to tht American your 7 tai of Phi- 
lology^ Vol. XIV. pp, 216-225. In the citation of new passages for W’ords already 
known, a definite principle was followed, to wit, that only such be given as would 
add materially to our knowledge of the history of the individual words con- 
sidered. For example, in the case of very many words, our lexicons cite no 
passage from authors later than Tacitus, or the elder Pliny, or Quintilian, though 
the word may be found in Gellius, of even in Tertullian. Perendie is cited only 
from Plautus and Cicero, but occurs in Cell. 6, 1 . 10, and Fronto, p. 84, Naber 
(bis). Iniussus^ on the other hand, is cited first from Cicero, but is used by 
Terence Phorm. 231 and by Cato De Re Rustica c. 5. 

A specimen of the Notes is appended. 

Condecore is to be added to our lexicons from Cell. 14. 4. i. Condigne 
mehercule et condecore Chrysippus , . . os et oculos lustitiae vultumque eius 
severis atque venerandis verborum colofibus definxit. For a commentary on this 
sentence, compare the lemma of the chapter : Quod apte Chrysippus et graphice 
imaginem lustitiae moduHs coloribusque verborum depinxit. Condecore = fittingly, 
aptly. 

Isopsephus, a, um, is to be added to the lexicons from Cell. 14. 6. 4 (which 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. l(rbfirf<fns wrongly die as 14. 4). In § i, Gellius relates 
that one of his friends, Volunteering to help him in the compilation of the Noctes 

‘ This paper will -ap|>car m Iht iiis American journal of FMhUg^. 
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Atticae, bad loaned him a Uber docirinae omnigenus praesmiens. In addition to 
many other wonderful things contained in this volume, there was a question as 
to what verses in Homer are isopsephi. Each letter of the Greek alphabet had, 
as is well known, a definite numerical value (cf. fladley- Allen, § 289), Hence, 
versus isQpsephi are verses in which the combined numerical value of all the 
letters is the same. Examples are, Iliad, 7, 264, 265, in which the sum of the letters 
in each line is 3498, and Iliad, 19, 306, 307, in which the sum of the numerical 
values of all the letters is 2848. Words, too, may be isopsephi. Thus, in NetXoy 
and \xivo% the sum of the letter values is 365, See further, Muretus, Var. Lect. 
14, 13, and Plutarch, Symposiaca, 9. 3, 3.^ 

MacriusculuSi ttm = leait, juiceless, is not recorded by the lexicons, though 
it may be found in GelL 20. 8. 3, Quae (ostreae) cum adpositae fuissent et multae 
quidem sed inuberes macriuscidaeqvLt essent ‘Muna inquit “nunc videlicet 
senescit; ea re ostrea , . . tenuis exsuctac^e: est’* Contrast Pliny’s (ostrea) multo 
lacte praegnatia, 32. 59. 

Ignitabulum or inciiahidum ? L. and S',, as well as Georges, cite the latter of 
these words as dp. In GelL 15. 2. 3, crebris et ingentibus poculis ingenium 
omne iiigurgitabat, fomitem esse quendam dicens et incitabulum ingenii virtutisque, 
si mens et corpus hominis vino flagraret. Hertz’ reading, ignitabulum, is preferable. 
The combination, et ignitabulum . . . Jlagraret, is thoroughly in accord 

with Gellius’ habit of coupling words of closely allied meaning, and harmonizes 
well with his predilection for strong metaphors. Further, in Macrob. Sat. 2. 8. 4 
(a passage evidently based on the one under discussion) Eyssenhardt reads qui 
aestimavit fomitem esse quendam et ignitabulum ingenii virtutisque . . . This 
was noticed by Gronovius, who himself read incitabulum. Finally, for the exist- 
ence of a word, ignitabulum, we have independent testimony (see the lexx.); 
whereas, for incitabulum no authority exists apart from the present passage. 
Therefore, expunge incitabulum from the lexicons, and s.v. ignitabulum, add 
reference to GelL 1 . 1 . and s.v. fames (L. and S.), correct the reading of this 
passage as cited there. 

In addition to the above papers, communications were presented 
by Professor W, G. Hale of the University of Chicago : *On the 
Latin subjunctive and Greek optative in indirect discourse;' and 
Professor M, Bloomfield of the Johns Hopkins University : * On the 
Etymology of dctSo).’ These papers are withdrawn from publication 
for the present by their authors. The former paper was discussed 
by Dr. Earle, Professor Ashmore, and the author ; the latter by Pro- 
fessors Smyth, B. L Wheeler, Collitz, and the author. 

Upon request, Professor Bloomfield then made some remarks on 
Professor Streitberg’s Theory as to the origin of certain long I. E. vow- 
els, in continuation of his paper presented at the General Session of 
December 28. This paper appears in full in the Transactions. Pro- 


* For the substance of this note I am indebted to Weiss, the translator of Gellius. 
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fessors B. I. Wheeler, Bloomfield, Buck and Collitz participated in a 
discussion of the theory in question. 

At the General Session of December 28 a paper on “ The Athenian 
ypa<^^ ‘Kapa.vofi.m and the American Doctrine of Constitutional Law ” 
was presented by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University ; 
and one on “ The Contribution of the Latin Inscriptions to the Study 
of the Latin Language and Literature,” by Professor Minton Warren, 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The latter paper appears in full 
in the Transactions; an abstract of the former is inserted 
below. 

30. The Athenian ypa<l>^ mpavopoiv and the American Doctrine 
of Constitutional Law, by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard 
University. 

This paper discussed some points in the working of the Athenian ypa4>^ vapa- 
vhiiiav, which was suggested by recent discussions of the “American Doctrine of 
Constitutional Law.’^ In the treatment of the latter subject it has usually been 
assumed that the United States government was the first to recognize the right of 
the judiciary to declare legislative acts invalid on the ground that they confiicted 
with some higher code of law which the legislature had no power to change or 
repeal The striking analogies between the powers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and those of the Heliastic Court of Athens in this respect have 
been clearly set forth by Professor Goodell, of Yale University, in the Va/e J^eviezo 
for May, 1S93; and it is well known to classical scholars that the power to decide 
whether an ordinary legislative act is in accord with permanent enactments based 
on an authority above the legislature, and to annul the former in case of a conflict, 
was exercised by the Athenian courts through the ypa<p^ Trapav6fj.u3if. It is, 
indeed, wonderful that any government having a written constitution to which the 
legislature is subject, and which cannot be abrogated by the legislature, can dis- 
pense with such a power. But it appears that no modern European government 
has given it to its courts of law. In the United States it grew up naturally 
and gradually, almost without the knowledge or recognition of our early judicial 
authorities. Professor James B. Thayer, of Harvard University, in a most inter- 
esting and instructive address delivered at Chicago in August, 1893, has clearly 
described the history of this important power. In our complicated system of 
State and Federal governments such a provision is an absolute necessity. In 
England, however, where there is ho written constitution to direct the legislative 
power, no such protection against hasty legislation exists or could possibly exist; 
and no act of Parliament, the meaning of which is plain, “ can be questioned in a 
Court of Justice.’^ 

Professor Thayer devotes a large part of his address to a consideration of the 
important safeguards by wfeh this power in the United States is protected from 
abuse, especially the ^f the legislature is not to 

be declared void unless the violation pf the, constitution is so manifest as to leave 
no room for - reasopaWa the “American Doctrine” 
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suggests to the classical scholar many important points of difference between our 
process and the Athenian TttpaJ'OjUWJ'. 

1. The United States gives the power in question to the highest bench of 
judges, men learned in the law. Athens gave it to a jury of 500, 1000, or 1500 
ordinary citizens, chosen by lot, who had no one except the parties to the suit or 
their counsel to expound the law to them. But this was the highest judicial 
tribunal that Athens had to try ordinary suits at law. 

2. The Athenian code of permanent laws, which could he changed or repealed 
only by the joint action of the Senate, the Assembly, and a court of law, contained 
far more details and provided for a far greater variety of cases than the United 
States Constitution, so that the ypa<p^ wapavofxojp had less to do with the discus- 
sion of legal principles than with the verbal comparison of special enactments, 

3. The ypa(p^ TrapavdfMUfp was a criminal, not a civil, suit; and it aimed not 
merely at the abrogation of the legislative act, but also at the punishment of its 
mover. The personal responsibility of the mover was, however, limited to a year 
after the passage of the act. 

4. The ypa(p^ irapavopioyv could be brought by any citizen of good standing, 
no personal interest in the case being required or assumed; while the United 
States Court acts only on cases of appeal brought from a lower court by interested 
parties. 

5* Owing to the popular character of the Athenian courts and the diminished 
sense of responsibility which their great size produced, the yp(u<j>^ irapavojjLuv 
degenerated into a test of the popularity of rival politicians, and ceased to be a 
trial of judicial questions. Thus the chief and the decisive question in the famous 
case of the Crown was whether the statement of Ctesiphon in his decree that 
Demosthenes was a patriotic statesman was ** false and therefore illegal,” it being 
illegal “ to put a false statement into the public records.” 

These considerations show that the Athenian process lacked most of the safe- 
guards by which our own is amply protected. They also show plainly the points 
at which our own is open to attack unless it is constantly guarded. The important 
principle which lies at the foundation of both processes is one on which demo- 
cratic government must always depend for its security against dangerous legis- 
lation, and this amply justifies the exalted position which the Attic orators give to 
the ypa<p^ 7rapa,v6p.iav as the great bulwark of Athenian liberty. 

On motion of Professor Wright, the vote of thanks passed in the 
General Session of December 28 was reaffirmed : 

The several societies here assembled in the Congress of American Philol- 
ogists, viz. : 

American Oriental Society, 

American Philological Association, 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

Modern Language Association of America, 

American Dialect Society, 

Spelling Reform Association, and 
Archeological Institute of America 
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unite in expressing their hearty thanks to the Provost and Trustees of the Univer* 
sity of Pennsylvania for their unstinted hospitality; to the Local Committee, with 
its efficient Chairman and Secretary, for the considerate provision made for the 
convenience of every guest; and also to Dr. Horace Howard Furness for his 
memorable words of welcome. They further desire to record the grateful 
recognition of the courtesies generously extended to them and their friends by the 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

The Penn Club, 

The University Club, 

The Art Club, 

The Acorn Club, and 
The New Century Club. 


Adjourned at 1.30 p.m* 
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JOINT SESSIONS. 


Opening Session. 

Thursday, December 27, at 12 M. 

Address by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, introducing the Presiding Officer of the Meeting, 
Professor A. Marshall Elliott, of the Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association of America. 

Address of Welcome by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Philadelphia, 
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Ixiv American Philological Association. 

Second Joint Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 10 A.M. 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting, Prof. John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard University, President of the American Philological Association. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. Hilpreclit, University of 
Philadelphia: 

1. The last results of the Babylonian expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. William W. Goodwin, Harvard University : 

2. The Athenian Ttapavofimv and the American doctrine of 
constitutional law. 

Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University : 

3. The contribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the 
Latin language and literature. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia College : 

4. Cyrus’s dream of the winged figure of Darius in Herodotus. 
Prof. Hermann Coliitz, Bryn Mawr College : 

5. Some Modern German etymologies. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University : 

6. On Prof. Streitberg’s theory as to the origin of certain long 
Indo-European vowels. 

Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome : 

7. Explorations in Krete for the Archaeological Institute (read 
by Prof. Frothingham), 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University : 

8. The work of the American Dialect Society, 1889-1894. 


Third Joint Session, 

Friday, December 28, at 8 p.m. 

Memorial Meeting 

. , IN HONOR OF 

’ ,, .WiLUAM Dwight WHiTtev.- 

Presiding Officer of the . Meeting P^^ L^apiel Coit Gilman, of 

Johns Hopkins University, President of the American Oriental Society. 


Proceedings of Special Session^ 1894. Ixv 

1. Reading of letters from foreign scholars. 

2. Memorul Address by Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard 
University, 

3. Whitney’s influence on the study of modern languages and on 
lexicography, by Prof. Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

4. Whitney’s influence on students of classical philology, by 
Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

5. Address by Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University. 

6. Address by Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, New York. 

7. Concluding address by President Daniel Coit Gilman. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

(Organized 1842.) 

First Session 

Thursday, December 27, at 3 p.m. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania : 

1. Note on the term Musannitu. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University : 

2. Two problems in Sanskrit grammar. 

Prof. G. A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College : 

3. Some notes on the Semitic Ishtar-cult. 

Mr. Talcott Williams, The Press, Philadelphia : 

4. Some unpublished Arabic inscriptions, in Morocco and else- 
where. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College ; 

5. Notes on Dyaus, Varuna, and Visnu. 

Mr. Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania: 

6. The origin of games and divination in Eastern Asia. 


A merica m Philological A ssociation. 


Second Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 2.30 p.m. 

Dr. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. : 

7. Note on the Julian inscription described by Dr. Isaac H, 
Hall, at the meeting of March, 1894. 

Dr. Hanns Oertel, Yale University : 

8. The Agnihotra-section of the Jaiminiya-brahmana. 

Prof. I). B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary : 

9. Description of the recent Biilaq edition of the Jamhara Ashlar 
al-‘=Arab of Abu Zayd al-Qurashi, 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington ; 

10. Some Hebrew Mss. from Egypt. 

Prof. H. Hyvernat, Catholic University of America : 

11. On some Coptic manuscripts from Egypt. (Presented by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler.) 

Dr. 1 . M. Casanowicz, U. S. National Museum, Washington: 

1 2. The emphatic prefix /<? in Hebrew. 

Prof. Edwin W. Fay, Washington and Lee University ; 

13. Agni Matari^van and related divinities. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia College : 

14. The Sanskrit root in Avestan. 

Rev. F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. : 

15. Psalm xxiii. ; an essay on Hebrew verse. 

Prof, G. A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College : 

16. A note on the god Mut. 

Third Session. 

Saturday, December 29, at 10 a.m. 

Dr. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. . 

17. Report of excavations at Jerusalem by the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund. 

Prof. G. A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College : 

18. Was Ilu a distinct deity in Babylonia? 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr„ University of Pennsylvania : 

19. A fragment of the Babylonian Etana-legend. 


Proceedings of special Session, 1894. Ixvii 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College : 

20. The vocabulary of the eighth Mandala of the Rig-veda. 
(Read by title.) 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College : 

21. The Bharats and the Bharatas. 

Dr. Hanns Oertel, Yale University : 

22. An emendation of Sayana on SB. i, 3. 2. 

Prof. D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary : 

23. On a complete verbal index to the Fiqh al-Luqha of ath- 
Tha‘‘alibL (Read by title.) 

Papers by Prof. M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, and 
Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia College, were read at the 
Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 
(Organized 1880.) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College .• 

1. On the interpretation of Judges v. 14. 

Dr. Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York : 

2. On the new Syriac Gospels. 

Prof. Lewis B, Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary ; 

3. Did Amos approve the calf-worship at Bethel? 

Dr. T. F. Wright, New Church School, Cambridge, Mass. ; 

4. The Songs of Degrees, 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University: 

5. (TV (TV Aeyas, Mat. xxvi. 64, John xviii. 37, etc. 
Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, Oswego, N. Y. : 

6 . The displacement of John xix. 4-14* 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania : 

7. Hebrew proper names compounded with TT and IjT. 
Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University : 

8. On 2 Samuel i. 23. 

Rev. William H. Cobb, Boston : 

9. Julius Ley on Isaiah xl.-xlvi. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Colgate University : 

10. Mapav a^a, I Cor. xvi. 22. , 
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Prof. M. S. Terry, Garrett Biblical Institute i 

I I. The scope and plan of the Apocalypse of John. 

Prof. George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary : 

12. I Kings vii. 46 and the question of Succoth (read by Prof. 
Lyoh). 

Rev. W. Scott Watson, Guttenberg, N. J. : 

13. Two Samaritan manuscripts of portions of the Pentateuch 
(read in abstract). 

Papers by Prof. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 
University of Pennsylvania, were read at the Second Joint Session, 
Friday, December 28. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1883,) 

First Session. 

Thursday, December 27, at 3 p.m. 

Prof. W. T. Hewett, CorneH University : 

1. The life and works of Prof. Matthias de Vries. 

Dr. K. Francke, Harvard University : 

2. The relation of early German romanticism to the classic ideal. 
Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University : 

3. The Friars Lantern. 

Prof. Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore College : 

4. The new method in Modern Language study. 

Second Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 3 p.m. 

Prof. Frederic Spencer, University of North Wales, Bangor, Wales : 

5. On the reform of methods in teaching the Modern Languages, 
together with an experiment in the teaching of German. 

Prof. Alex. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. :: * 

6 . A note on syllabic cpusonsmts; • r 

Prof. Henry R. Lapg, : ■ 

7. The metres employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric school. 
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Dr. J. Hendren Gorrell, Wake Forest College, N. C. : 

8. Indirect discourse in Anglo-Saxon. 

Prof. O, F. Emerson, Cornell University : 

9. A parallel between the Middle English poem Patience and 
one of the pseudo-Tertullian poems. 

Third Session. 

Saturday, December 29, at 10 a.m. 

Mr. W. Henry Schofield, Harvard University: 

10. Elizabeth Elstob : an Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly two cen- 
turies ago, with her Plea for Learning in Women. 

Dr. C. C. Harden, Johns Hopkins University: 

11. The Spanish dialect of Mexico City. 

Prof. C. H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ala. : 

12. Henry Timrod and his poetry. 

Prof. James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University : 

13. The poetry of Wilhelm Muller. 

Dr. L. E. Menger, Johns Hopkins University: 

14. Early Romanticists in Italy. 

Fourth Session. 

Saturday, December 29, at 3 p.m. 

Dr. Edwin S, Lewis, Princeton University : 

15. On the development of inter-vocalic labials in the Romanic 
languages. 

Dr. L. A. Rhoades, Cornell University ; 

16. Notes on Goethe^s Iphigenie. 

Mr. Alex. W. Herdler, Princeton University : 

1 7. On the Slavonic languages. 

Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, Philadelphia : 

18. Old French equivalents of Latin substantives in -cus, gus, -vus. 
Prof. A. R, Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University : 

19. Contributions to a bibliography of Racine (read by title) . 

A paper by Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, was read 
at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December , , 
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AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 

(Organized 1888.) 

Prof. E. S. Sheldon, Harvard University, read a paper at the 
Second Joint Session, Friday, December z8. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

(Organized 1876.) 

Friday afternoon, December 28. 

1. Opening remarks by President March : ^‘The movement for 
spelling reform.^’ 

2. Paper by H. L. Wayland, D. D., Editor of the Examiner: 
“ The obstacles to reform.” 

3. Remarks by James W. Walk, M. D., Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Philadelphia : ‘‘ The advantage of a reformed 
orthography to the children of the poor.” 

4. Remarks by Charles P. G. Scott, Ph. D,, Editor of Worces-^ 
ter^s Dictionary : “The attitude of philologists toward the spelling 
reform.” 

5. Remarks by Patterson Du Bois, A. M., of Philadelphia. 

6. Remarks by J. H. Allen, of Massachusetts. 

7. Remarks by Mrs. E. B. Burns, of New York. 


ARCH.^OLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
(Organized 1879.) 

First Session. 

Friday, December 28. 

Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania : 

1. The antiquities from Koptos at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, Mass. : , 

2. The explorations at the temple of Queen Hatasu. 

Mr. Talcott Williaihs, The Press^ Philadelphia 

3. Local Moorish architecture^ in North Morocco. 
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Prof, Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago : 

4. Retrograde inscriptions on Attic vases. 

Prof John Williams White, Harvard University : 

5. History and work of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. ■ 

Prof William R. Ware, Columbia College, N. Y. : 

6. The New American School of Architecture at Rome. 

Prof William H. Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute : 

7. A discovery of Greek horizontal curves in the Maison Carrde 
at Nimes. 

Rev. John P. Peters, New York : 

8. The Excavations of the Babylonian Expedition at the temple 
of Bel in Nippur. 

Prof Allan Marquand, Princeton University : 

9. A study in Greek architectural proportions. 

Prof Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College : 

10. The new faun of the Quirinal. 

Prof W. C. Lawton, Philadelphia : 

11. Accretions to the Troy myth after Homer. 

Mr. Barr Ferree, Brooklyn : 

12. Architecture of mediaeval houses in France. 

Prof A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University : 

13. Byzantine influence upon Mediaeval Italy. 

14. The ivory throne at Ravenna. 

Mr. William Rankin, Jr,, Princeton University: 

15. Some early Italian pictures in American galleries. 

Prof Alfred Emerson, Cornell University : 

16. The archaeology of Athenian politics in the fifth century b.c. 

A paper by Prof Federico Halbherr, University of Rome, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, on Friday, December 28. 


OFFICERS OF tHE ASSOCIATION, 


1894-95. 


PRESIDENT. 

JOHN HENRY WRIGHT. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 
MINTON WARREN. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The above-named Ofiicers, and — 

BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
WILLIAM W. GOODWIN. 
ABBY LEACH, 

FRANCIS A. MARCH. 
BENJAMIN I. WHEELER. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL SESSION (CLEVELAND). 


Sidney G. Ashmore, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 

C. W. Ayer, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Robert Baird, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

Francis Kingsley Ball, University of North Carolina, Chapel HilL 
Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

W, W. Bishop, Garret Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 

Demarchus C. Brown, Butler University, Irvington, Ind. 

F. W. Brown, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

Isaac B. Burgess, Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, 111. 

M, L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

V. J. Emery, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, O, 

A. L. Fuller, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

William Gardner Hale, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Arthur P. Hall, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Karl P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

George Hempl, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

G. L. Hendrickson, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

W. H. Hulme, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 

M. W. Humphreys, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

George B, Hussey, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Gustaf E. Karsten, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Arthur Hull Mabley, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 

H. W. Magoun, Oberlin, O. 

J. H. T. Main, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 

F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie Female Seminary, Plainesville, O. 
William F. Palmer, Lake Forest, 111. 

Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, O. 

B. Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

S. B. Plainer, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

L. S. Potwin, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Ernst Riess, Baltimore, Md. 

H. F. Roberts, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 
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H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Charies P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 

M. S. Slaughter, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 

Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Charles W. Super, Ohio University, Athens, O. 

Guy V. Thompson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A. M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


[Total, 47.] 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 9, 1895. 

The Twenty “Seventh Annual Session was called to order at 3.20 p.m, 
in Clark Hall, by the President, Professor John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard University. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 

I. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Associa- 
tion:— 

W. W. Bishop, Instructor in Greek, Garret Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. 

B. L. Bowen, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. 

William Lewis Butkley, Professor of Latin and German, Claflin University, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

PL J. Burchell, Jr., Instructor in Greek, Barnard College, N. Y. 

Donald Cameron, Assistant in Latin, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Mary Emily Case, Professor of Latin, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Frederic T. Cooper, Ph.D., 177 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

W. T. Couper, Assistant Professor of Greek, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Heber D. Curtis, Professor of Greek and Latin, Napa College, Napa, Cal. 

Samuel G. Derby, Professor of Latin, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

B. L. D’Goge, Professor of Latin and Greek, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Louis H. Dow, Instructor in Greek, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N- H. 

Edgar A. Emens, Professor of Greek, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles Mills Gay ley, Professor of English Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

T. F. Hamblin, Professor of Greek, Bucknell University, Lewisburgh, Pa. 
Adalbert Hamilton, Instructor in Latin and Greek, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, iN. Y, ' 

W, A, Harris, Professor of Greek, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

George Hempl, Junior Professor of English, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. .. , , , ' ' , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

George A. Hench, Assistant Professor of German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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Mrs. ' Frances Hardin ■ Hess, Library of New York University, New York, 

y. ■' 

W. H. Hulme, Instructor in German. Western Reserve, University, Cleve- 
■ , land, O. 

George Wesley Johnson, Acting Professor of Latin, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

J* C. Kirtland, Jr., Assistant in Latin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

Camillo von Klenze, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111 . 

L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

W. B. Langsdorf, Professor of Latin, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Emory B. Lease, Professor of Latin, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Alexander von W. Leslie, Marston’s University School, Baltimore, Md. 

C. B. Martin, Professor of Greek Literature and Classical Archaeology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 

Charles L. Michener, Professor of Greek and Latin, Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, la. 

Edwin L. Miller, Englewood High School, Chicago, 111 . 

Richard A. Minckwitz, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

William K. Prentice, Instructor in Greek, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Ferris W. Price, Professor of Latin, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Leon J. Richardson, Instructor in Latin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Edmund Y. Robbins, Instructor in Greek, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Alfred G. Rolfe, Instructor in Greek, High School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Charles S. Smith, Instructor in Latin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Arthur Tappan Walker, Assistant in Latin, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL 
C. R, Watson, Assistant in French, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Margaret M. Wickham, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. 

2. The Transactions and Proceedings for 1894 (VoL XXV) were 
issued in March. The Proceedings of the Special Session held in Phila- 
delphia, in December, 1 894, in conjunction with the Congress of Philolo- 
gists, were issued in May. Separate copies of the Proceedings may be 
obtained from the Secretary or the Publishers. 

3. The Report of Publications by members of the Association since 
July I, 1894, showed a record of books and pamphlets by over seventy-five 
members. To ensure the completeness of this report, it is earnestly 
requested that every member enter his publications upon the blanks to 
be sent out in June of each year. It is desirable that only those publica- 
tions be entered on the list which have a distinctly philological character. 
The Report for iS94r95 will be incorporated with that for 1895-96 in 
volume XXVII. 

4. A set of Transactions was presented to the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople, and to the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome. 
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Professor Smyth then made his report as Treasurer for the year 


1894-95: — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1893-94 ^987.28 

Fees and Arrears . ...... . ... . . . . #1221,00 

Life Membership . . , . .... . , , . . 50,00 

Sales of Transactions . ........... 283.29 

Authors’ offprints . . ... . . . * . . . , 44*50 

Dividends Central New England & Western R. R. . , 6.00 

Interest . . , . . . . . . I 9*75 

Total receipts for the year . .... . . . . , . . 1624.54 

#2611.82 

EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXV) . ... #997.40 

Proceedings Extra Session, December, 1894 . • • - 331*^0 

Salary of Secretary ............ 250.00 

Postage . . ..... . . ... . . . . 53*41 

Stationery and Job Printing ......... 77 * 5 o 

Expressage 3.75 

Binding .40 

Incidental . . . . . . . . . .... . . 9.09 

Total expenditures for the year . ......... ^1723*35 

Balance, July 6, 1895 . *...... 888.47 

#2611.82 


The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
present about thirty members. At subsequent meetings about fifty 
members were in attendance. Vice-President Perrin took the chair 
during a part of the afternoon. 

I. Is there any trace of the Terpandrian No^to? in Tibullus ? by 
Professor Karl P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 

It cannot be said that we know very much about either Terpander or his 
work. That he was a Greek melic poet, who established in Sparta the musical 
contests of the Karnean festival (about 670 B.C.), that he is said to have been 
the first composer of melic poetry with an accompaniment throughout on the lyre, 
and that the remains of his work are so meagre that no satisfactory conclusion of 
any kind can be drawn from them, save that they were chiefly names that 

is, hymns to the gods, — these statements have been generally accepted as true. 
That he was regarded as the father of systematic Greek music, and was often a 
winner in the Pythian games, are assertions not so easily verified. 

Names were hymns of a very early period, $ung by individuals to the accom- 
paniment of the lyre before the altar of the god addressed; but hymns sung by a 
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cborus took the place of the vbm « =^"<1 distinguished by the 

“'“Se'^ve!; word .6^0* (custom, law, ordinance) implies a fixed character in 
the« productions, if not, indeed, a regular system of compos.tron The orrly 
thing from his own writings to indicate what this system J 

Ter Jnder, is a couplet quoted by Strabo (although even he doubted the authen- 

tkity of tbe verses) : 

2ol ^ r^rpiyripvv &iro(TTipl(tvres aoibkv 

iirTaT6vii} (f>6pfityyi p4ovs KeXaS'^ffOfMV v}j>vov$. 

This seems to mean, ‘No longer loving the four-toned song, we 
sing to thee new hymns to the accompaniment of the seven-toned ly • 
therefore the apparent reference is to the legendary improvement m the lyre 

invented by Terpander, whereby the number of strings was 

to seven Th. Bergk, however, in the Rhnnisches Museum XX. 288 (1865) 
X opus'cula II. 74?). has interpreted the passage as referring to the seven 
divisions of the vip^o,, and suggested a comparison with the hymns of Callimachus 

and. the works of Theocritus. , vw j 1 1 

This seems to be supported by a passage in the works of J*" 

Julius Pollux in his Onomasticon IV. 66. The passage referred to states that the 

seven divisions of the Terpandriani-Vs were: i. dpx'i (*« beginning). ?• 

«p,xd (after-beginning). 3- (‘h® attack). 4- Areraxararpowd (the 

further attack). 5. (the main argument, the kernel, toe central thoUj, it) 

(a word very likely derived from the Apollo-worship, with which the l erpandrian 
nomts were chiefiy concerned). 6. .r^-paxls (seal) (the clinching of the argu- 
ment (?)). 7. ^iraoyos (conclusion). The following arrangement shows the 

symmetrical arraugemeht of this scheme : 

[ 2. fji^erapxd 
II \ 

\ 4. peTaKararpowd 

III. 5. 6p<f)aK6s 

IV. 6. <T<ppayls 

V. 7. iirLXoyos 


Literary critics have naturally sought for imitations of Terpander’s nomes 
in Greek and Latin literature. Westphal tried to make them out m Pindar, 
Aeschylus and Catullus. Bergk thought he saw them in Callimachus. But the 
scheme has frequently been severely wrenched in these attempts; emendation of 
the passage in Pollux, transposition of the prroKaTaTpoxd to a place after the 
dpt^iaXiSs, and other suggestions, have had to be resorted to; and, whatever maybe 
said of Callimachus, no very general acceptance has. been found for the theory 
that either Pindar or Catullus employed any such plan. 

It has been reserved for Prof. Crusius, of Tubingen, in more recent times, to 
revive the attempt to fasten the Terpandtian scheme on Pindar, Callimachus and 
several Roman poets, including Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. (See the proceed- 
ings of the 39th Assembly of Teadhers at Zto, Sept., 1887, whence some of the 
preceding facts have been drawn.) 
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As far as Tibullus is concerned, this doctrine is certainly somewhat startling. 
Readers of his beautiful poems have been wont to consider them as artless in 
manner as they are simple in thought and elegant in expression. Crusius, how- 
ever, to put the case briefly, would have us believe that Tibullus in his poems 
written for festive occasions is a very different poet from the love-lorn devotee of 
Delia, and is not only Alexandrian in tone, but also actually exhibits the whole 
scheme of Terpander^s v 6 }io^ in several cases. 

1. While there is, of course, a distinct difference in tone between the amatory 
and the laudatory elegies of Tibullus, on a prio 7 'i grounds one would hesitate to 
believe in the existence of any such difference in the particular manner of compo- 
sition between the two classes of poems, and it seems as foolish to try to fit the 
Terpandrian scheme to one as to the other, 

2, The example chosen by Crusius for illustration in Tibullus is II. 5 (122 vv.). 
He divides it as follows : 

“ L I. vv. I -4: Phoebe, fave, novus ingreditur tua teropla sacerdos — hue age 
veni. 

2. w. 5'-io : Ipse veni, im Feiet'kleide^ qualis laudes concinuisti Jovis. 

II. 3. vv. 11-16: Tu procul eventura vides, te duce Romanos numquam frustrata 
Sibylla. 

4. vv. 17 f. ; Phoebe, Messalinum sine tangere chartas vatis — , quid canat ilia 
doce. 

in. s. VV. 19-104: Haec cledit Aeneae sortes : ihre Weissagungen sind tinge- 
troffe?! ; aber die Apoll wende schlimme Zeicken mid stgne 
uns / 

IV* 6, VV. 105-120: Pace tua pereant arcus, with which Amor injiicfs his 
raounds-^VisqvLe cano Nemesim — , at parce, puella, ut Mes- 
salinum celebrem. 

V. 7, vv, I2if.: Adnue, Phoebe.” 

When we examine this plausible scheme -we find (<:?) that the divisions are 
wrongly made. They should be something like this: (i) vv. i-i8: ^Phoebus, 
accept the new priest, who to-day enters thy service; and show thine approval by 
thy presence, decked in festal attire. (2) vv. 19-66: It was thy Sibyl that proph- 
esied to Aeneas, on his arrival in Italy, the future greatness that should come 
out of the wilderness. (3) vv. 67-82 ; Alt these things are now accomplished, as 
well as other Sibylline prophecies. But, Apollo, let dreadful portents now cease, 
and give us a favorable omen of the future. (4) vv. 83-104: If the omen is 
propitious, let rustic merriment abound, even to the petty quarrels of a lover and 
his lass. (5) vv. 105-122: But perish Cupid’s darts! and may my Nemesis spare 
me till I can sing the proud praises of Messalinus triumphing over conquered 
cities.’ In such a scheme we recognize more readily the familiar gentle ebb and 
flow of Tibullus’s thought. 

(^) The natural and simple connection of sentences is interrupted in the 
scheme of Crusius. For example, who would naturally think of making any 
division between verses 4 and 5 ? The thought is one, viz., * Come in the form of 
Apollo Citharoedus.* 
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(f) Grasius makes an episode the central and principal thought in the poem^ 
viz., the prophecy of the Sibyl foretelling to Aeneas the future greatness of Rome. 
In such a formal arrangement as he defends, something relating to the particular 
occasion of the poem or to Messalinus would seem to be required. 

3. To show the artihciality of all this, the scheme may be applied to one of the 
other class of Tibullus’s elegies, a typical Delia-elegy, e.g. No. i of Bk. 1 . It can 
be made to work equally well, and may run thus : — 

fi. £l/>x(£ ; 1-6: ‘ I care not to grow rich amid trouble and danger. 

1 2. pjsro.px 6 . : 7-14: I can be content wdth my simple rustic life. 

'3. Kararpoird: 15-28: To the gods of field and fold I will bring offerings, 
if I may enjoy such a peaceful existence. 

4. fieraKaTCLTpoTrd : 29-44 : Nor wdll I‘ be ashamed of my poverty, I have 
enough. 

in. 5. 6fi(pd\6s: 45-68: A home and my Delia’s love! Who wants more? 

She will love me till my dying day. 

IV. 6. ctppa.yi'i : 69-74 : Let us, then, my Delia, love while we may ! 

V. 7. iirikoyos : 75-78 : In love’s battles I am a valiant soldier, and in my 
modest competence am rich I ’ 

All this, however, serves as a rediutio ad absurdtim; for no living being 
believes Tibullus had any such scheme in his mind in this case. 

It appears, therefore, (i) that on a priori grounds Crusius’s theory is im- 
probable; (2) that when tested it has serious faults; and (3) that it would apply 
equally well (i.e. not at alt/) to any of Tibullus’s poems 

2 . German Methods of Philological Statement, by Dr. Charles 
P. G. Scott, of Radnor, Pa. 

The abstract of this paper has been withdrawn from publication. 
Remarks were made by Professors Wright, C. F. Smith, and by the 
author. 

3 . The more complicated Fipres of Comparison in Plato, by 
Dr. George B. Hussey, of the University of Chicago. 

Plato’s especial doctrines more than those of any other ancient philosopher 
depend for their understanding upon argument by analogy. Thus it comes about 
that certain comparisons act as an essential part of his system. Others again he 
uses as mere literary ornament. We therefore find him richer than any other 
prose writer in the classical period in the use of this kind of figure. But his 
comparisons are not only very numerous: some are also very complicated. Cer- 
tain of these complications allow of classification: and to discuss such as these 
will be the object of the pages that follow. ' 

The simplest of these irregular cbmj>arisons (and under comparisons are 
included metaphor, simile, and aEegorJ^') is the mixed metaphor. Mixture of 
metaphor usually leaves a rather confused impression on the mind, but the figure 
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really consists, not so much in a confusion, as in a rapid succession of pictures. 
An example may be taken from Republic 533 D where dialectic “ leads and drags 
Upward the eye of the soul as it lies buried in barbaric filth.” In Timaeus Si C 
there is also a mixture of several metaphors. It reads “but when the root of the 
triangles relaxes, because of its having fought many fights over a long space of 
time against many, it is no longer able to cut the entering elements of nourish- 
ment.” Sometimes even five or six different pictures may thus be set together. 
Mixture of metaphor is often made by variety in the verbs, as in Republic 440 C; 

T€ Kal xaXeTrafm Kal ^vp^fjLaxei SokoOvti SiKalip, Noun metaphors as in 
614 A, where Plato speaks of the a&Xd re Kal /iicrdol Kal BQpa of virtue, are much 
more rare. These noun metaphors seem stronger in effect than verb metaphors, 
and when they are thus mixed, they are apt to stand in too harsh a contrast to one 
another, unless carefully chosen. The mixture of verb and substantive in meta- 
phors is, however, far more prevalent than is either verb or noun mixture by 
itself. Examples of this would be Republic 470 D : rpofpby Kal p.i!)Tipa KclpeLVf 
or Laws 718 D : vvp iwl vOp Bx^reCuv, 

Compound simile arises when one object is compared with several others by 
means of the same particle or word of comparison. It is decidedly a note-book 
figure. It is therefore more frequent in the Laws than in all the rest of Plato, as 
this dialogue seems to have been stopped in the process of construction. Thus at 
902 D the gods are compared to physicians, captains, generals, housekeepers, 
statesmen, stonemasons. In the case of such compound similes the comparison 
is in thought with the whole genus; but finds its expression by enumerating all 
the concrete species. In a few cases a simile of this compound sort is carried 
from one point in a dialogue to another, so as to be intermittent. 

Secondary metaphor or simile is another kind of complication in the use of 
figures. In the abstract it is a case where A is compared to B and then, to illus- 
trate B, it in turn is compared to C. Republic 495 E will serve for an example. 
There the common man in his attitude toward philosophy is like a little bald 
tinker dressed up Hke a bridegrcomy and about to marry his master’s daughter. 
An example of secondary metaphor thus inclosed in a simile would be Republic 
329 C ; airb dTr4<pvyov wcnrep XvrrQprd rim Kal dypiov Seo'Trbrrjy aTroipvyt^p. 

Secondary transfer may also be found in one of two adjacent metaphors. This 
case is, however, hard to separate from mixed metaphor, as they do not differ in 
effect, but only in origin. Take, for instance, Republic 573 “the tyrant in his 
soul rules and captains him.” Here the first comparison is of soul to state, and 
the second is of state to ship. Had it been soul to state and then soul to ship, 
it would have been mixed metaphor. But this would seem to be a less natural 
way of regarding its origin. Another example of secondary transfer is Laws 690 D : 
crrdaeafv WTcy^v riva dyevp'^jKapey dei ere $epa’T€itf€Lv. 

The cases of secondary transfer thus far discussed have involved three dif- 
ferent objects. Yet by a doubling back of the line of transfer upon itself, 
secondary comparison may come to involve but two. Thus, in the abstract case, 
A is compared to B and then B compared to A. The second comparison is thus 
the converse of the first, and forms with it a sort of circular analogy. Conversion 
is necessarily rare in the carefully written dialogues, as it arises either from 
poverty of expression or inaccuracy of thought. An instance might be taken 
from Laws 840 D. Here men are compared to birds and then within this com- 
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parison metapbors are used which represent the birds as men dypoi). 

All of the conversions in Plato occur in the intermittent comparisons, where, 
owing to their great length, confusion easily arises. 

Metaphors may also be converted. But as with the secondary transfer of 
metaphor so with this converted metaphor, — it is much more difficult to detect 
than the corresponding kind of simile. An example is found in Republic 520 B 
or better in PoUticus 301 E, where the statesman is called a king such as grows 
in hives, solitary, preSminent alike in soul and body.” The hive was first com- 
pared to the state by those who used the term for the queen-bee. Then 

in this passage, as often elsewhere in Plato, the state is compared to the hive. 
Two transfers are thus united in the same word. 

The effect of conversion is also produced, when a literal word stands in close 
grammatical relation to one of the figurative words of a simile or a metaphor. 
This produces a confusion of the picture and of real life, as in Sophist 266 C, 
where a painting is called a man-made dream for men that are awake.” The 
fiaLvbixevos ohos of Laws 773 D or the Avdirripov of Republic 535 E will serve 

as further examples. These are cases of noun and adjective. Less forcible usually 
are the cases where a noun and its genitive of material are one of them figurative, 
the other literal. Republic 569 B: f€Oy(av Kairvbp dovXelas iXevO^piap, eis irvp 
5o}j\(ap decnroreias ^p ifiTeirruiKcas efi?, is an example of this. When the grammat- 
ical relation between the words is less close, the feeling of confusion seems to die 
out altogether. 

A much easier combination of comparisons to unravel than the foregoing is the 
argument by analogy. In it the comparisons are in syllogisms or groups of three. 
A is like B, B like C, and A like C. In such a case there results a single transfer 
and also a secondary one. A simple case of a single group is this one from the 
Republic : 

Truth, the sun (Rep. 509 A-D). 

Truth, a king (597 E). | Sun, a king (509D-516B). 

In such a group of comparisons as this, some are usually of considerable extent 
or possibly intermittent Any one of the comparisons in the group may come first 
in the text, but one term (B) always remains the middle term or bridge between 
the other two. Several groups of comparisons having the same middle term may 
unite into a system. The system of the microcosm in the Republic is one of the 
more important of these : 


Soul compared to state (329 C-608 B). 


Soul a 


Inhuman body (352 B-dii C). 
sheepfold (440 D). 
harmony (401 0-591 D); 

ship (573 D-591E). 
wild animal (410 D-606 A), 
bird’s-nest (573E). 
hive (573A-577E). 
[bimation (561 E). 


State a i 


[human body (372E-567C). 
sheepfold (375A-539B). 
harmony (430E-432A). 
ship (389C-551C). 
wild animal (493 B). 
bird’s-nest (548 A), 
hive (520B-567D). 
[himatkm (5S7C-558C). 


Besides the two just given, a group of comparisons is found in the Phaedo and 
in the Timaeus, and two apiece in the Laws and the Politicus. In each system 
there are generally some further complications. In certain cases, for instance, a 
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coiiiparisoii may be extended until it forms a tertiary transfer; or it may be 
converted, or compounded, as in any one of the simple cases previously con- 
sidered. 

Remarks were made by Professors Fowler, Smyth, Ashmore, and 
the author, 

4. The Languages of Africa, by Professor W, S. Scarborough, of 
Wilberforce University. 

No abstract of this paper has been received. 

5. Some Plans of Pliny’s Laurentinum, by Dr. H. W. Magoun, of 
Oberlin. 

Through the kindness of the Harvard librarian and members of the faculties 
of Adelbert College and the University of Michigan, it has been possible for me 
to obtain copies of eight additional plans of Pliny’s Laurentinum. (See PROC., 
Dec., 1894, p. xxxiii.) The list is now as follows: I. Scamozzi, 1615; II. 
Felibien des Avaux, 1699; III. Castell, 1728 ; IV. Marquez, 1796; V. Hirt, 
1827 ; VI. Haudebourt, 1838; VII. Bouchet, 1852; VI 11 . Cowan, 1889; IX. 
Winnefeld, 1891; X. Magoun, 1894, The plans differ widely; III. and VIL are 
very elaborate; V. and VIII. are plain and simple; the others range between the 
two extremes. 

While the lack of the author’s description makes the details somewhat doubt- 
ful in the case of some of the plans, the following comparisons may perhaps be 
made with safety. 

All agree in regarding the first mentioned triclinium as corresponding to the 
mens of a city house, though its proportions and relative size differ widely: II., 
IV., VIL, and X. follow the rules of Vitruvius, making length : width = 2 : i; 
HI., V., and VI. adopt essentially 3 : 2; the others, not far from 4 : 3. 

Plans IIL-IX., inclusive, place the villa facing NE.; L makes it face N.; IL 
and X., approximately ENE, In like manner IIL-VIIL make the cryptoportiem 
run N W. ; I. and IX. make it run due N. ; IL and X., approximately NN W. 
All except IX, and I., therefore, place it at right angles to the house; L, II., 
IV.-VL, VHL, and X. connect it directly with the house, though IV. does so by 
a division of the cryptoporticus running NE, ; 111 . and VIL join it to an open 
court in front of the house; w'hile IX, separates it entirely from the main house 
and unites it with a building containing the second turris, the apotheca, the cenatio, 
and the diaetae. Observe also that IX. makes it run N. ; but the keliocaminm, 
the last-mentioned cubiczdmn, and other requirements of the description, in 
addition to the strong probability that it was connected directly with the house, 
make this solution extremely doubtful. Moreover, the compromise of II . and X. 
meets essentially the difficulty concerning the sun; for in this latitude, about the 
same as Chicago, N. 41°+, a building running NNW. would cast so little shadow 
in summer at noon that it might easily then be spoken of as ** especially free from 
the sun when the latter w'as hottest on its roof.” The other requirements are met 
by X. alone in a way that seems less objectionable ; for the cryptoporticus appears 
to open directly (Jtinc') from the horttes pinguis et rttsticus, and the position of 
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the latter within the walls of the bouse is sustained by excavations at Pompeii, 
notably in the house of Sallust. Furthermore, in the cold months, when this villa 
was most in use, a “kitchen garden” thus enclosed would do much better than 
one exposed to the winds from the mountains, and, not to mention other reasons 
which might be urged, it would not be subject to the ravages of the cattle which 
seem to have ranged freely about the house (IL, 17, nam itluc . . . pecora con* 
vemunf). It is also to be observed that the cenatio in X. is at the corner of the 
house where diaetae can be spoken of as surrounding it on the back {cingiiur 
,,, a iergo), and the reading is subjacet (not subjacent) vestibulum villae ei 
horiits. 

Plans I.-IV. and VH. represent the cavaedium as an open court enclosed by 
buildings ; VIIL is doubtful, but inclines to the same view; V., VI., IX., and X. 
regard it as ^peristyUum. (See PROC., Dec,, 1894, p. xxxiv f.) 

The two turres are placed by IV.-VIL, IX., and X. near together on the N. 
side of the house (NW., strictly speaking), and, excepting IX., parallel to it; III., 
and probably IL, adds two turres and places all four on the front of the house, 
the two extra ones S. of the entrance ; VIIL rejects the added but other^ 

wise follows the same arrangement ; I, has them on opposite sides of the house 
near the centre. The iirst plan, parallel to the house, seems best to meet the 
requirements. 

The most striking thing about the balneum is the size given to the rooms com- 
posing it. All but L, II., and X. either add a side extension, between the main 
house and the tower or towers, to accommodate them, or make the breadth of the 
house much greater than its length and give to them most of the space on the N. 
side thus obtained. This may be due to the old reading, which III. certainly 
follows, si nare^ or si innare, instead of si mare^ the reading of three Mss., 
which alone gives a satisfactory sense to in proximo. Ep. V., 6. 25, si natare, 
etc., has probably helped to maintain and support the sense, “ sufficiently 
large, if you plan to take a swim in the nearest [place] ” — an odd remark, 
certainly. The reading marci giving the sense, “ sufficiently large, if you bear in 
mind the sea close at hand,” implies that the baptisteria are really small. Two 
considerations, apart from the greater natural probability of the reading, support 
this view. First, from the baths thus far discovered it appears that, as a rule, the 
frigidariuPh properly so called, was a room relatively small; second, the reading 
is, not frigidarium^ but cella frigidaria. Even if it is spatiosa ei effusa.^ it is still 
a ceUa, which in itself implies relative smallness. From the lack of a scale, except 
Hirt’s, the size imagined by the designers cannot be given; the scale of X. is 
certainly small enough (the whole villa a little over twice as long as the longest 
atria), and the very small relative space there given to the rooms of the baths still 
equals that devoted to the same purpose in the villa of Diomedes at Pompeii. 
The others, then, as planned, can hardly represent baths smaller than the puldic 
balneae of Pompeii, excavated in 1824. That they were so large is not likely, 
and it is not probable that such a view would be seriously entertained. The 
reduction in the space given to the baths allows the villa to maintain the general 
form of a normal Roman house,, a matter disregarded by at least half the plans, 
though observed more or less closely by VL, .VIL, IX., and X. 

Only VL, VII., IX„ and X. represisent the cOriupt as such, and only IX. and X. 
Idve it the . proportions. IJL apparently regarding it as 
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Ustudinaium ; 'G.* and V. make it the same as the vestibulum; III. makes it an 
open paved court or yard ; I., IV., and VIII. represent it as an ordinary room, 
but of various proportions. The first view, as adopted by IX. or X., seems the 
only tenable one. 

The plans of the porticm have already been noticed in the School Revmo^ 
June, 1895, P* where certain changes have been shown to be necessary in 
some minor details of X. A careful study of the others, however, seems to con- 
firm the soundness of the method there laid down, according to which X. was 
constructed, taking the normal Roman house as a model, since they all show 
serious defects. For example, in every instance the cubiculum minus is so placed 
that the condition, alter a fenestra admittit orientem^ occidentem altera retinet, 
cannot be fulfilled in some particular. A Pompeian model for the cubiculum in 
hapsida cuf*vatum and the dormitorium membrum (villa of Diomedes) enabled 
X. to meet the condition. If we allow the change (^Sch. Revl) proposed in the 
portkus (for plan, see Proc,, Dec., 1894, p. xxxiv,), it leads to the equation 
(Pliny’s L.) atrium \ porticm : cavaedium : triclinium = (normal house) atrium ; 
tablinum : peristylium i oectiSy which seems reasonable, but roust not be pressed 
too far, Tablina were from 14 ft. to 24 ft. square, while the corresponding atria 
were from 30 ft. to 100 ft. long. Pliny’s villa can hardly have fallen much below 
the average (19 ft. for tablinum') allows space enough for the area (“ a 
little bit of a one,” unless the height required demands considerable 
breadth in portkus themselves to maintain a due regard for proportions. This 
must be considered as a factor in the question and has doubtless been influential 
in causing so much space to be given to the portkus in some of the other plans, 
one of which (VII.) adds a tablinum and fauces ; but it is difficult to escape the 
conviction that the villa, which is evidently old-fashioned, resembled a town house 
so strongly that the equation is in the main correct and that the portkus have in 
some way either displaced the tablinum or have in a new guise revived in a sense 
and extended what appears to have been the original form of tabluia in country 
houses. (See Preston and Dodge, Private Life of the RomanSy p. 32 f.) 

A few things not directly mentioned in the letter seem to be demanded by 
other considerations. The fact that Pliny drove back and forth calls for a 
stabuluniy and it appears in III., VII., and X., though in different forms: X. puts 
it beside the vestibulum as a part of the house, which Vitruvius (VI. 9) seems to 
require; the other two place it without the house, but in the same relative 
position S. of the entrance. A cuHna was necessary, and III., VI., and X. 
(possibly also II. and VII.) have recognized the need. AH three put it on the 
S. side, not far from the centre. It is safe to assume a latrina and possibly a 
cella peiiariay as is done in X.; but beyond this it is hardly safe to go, although 
a few, especially III., have done so. 

To what extent the plans have influenced one another, it is hard to say. In 
constructing IX., use was made of I., II., IV., and V.; and III. was used in 
making VIII, Beyond that I have no evidence ; but a certain similarity in the 
general principles of construction lead to the suspicion that IL may have influ- 
enced III. It cannot be said, however, with certainty, and the author of III. 
makes no mention of any other plan. 

Remarks wete made hf Profes^r Astoicwe* 
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6. An Exammation of Vitruvius and others in regard to the 
atrimn and cavum aediitm of a Roman Dwelling, by Professor Sid- 
ney G. Ashmore, of Union University. 

The object of this paper is to show that the terms atrium and cavum aedium 
were originally employed to designate the central or principal portion of an 
ordinary Roman house, and that they never became entirely dissociated; but that 
cavum aedium {cavaedium') was used in the period of the Empire often of an 
interior atrium {atrioluni) when there w’ere two atria in the dwelling — one near 
the front entrance, another beyond the perisiylium, as .perhaps in Pliny’s villa at 
Laurentum. That the cavaedium was simply a peristylium (say in Pliny’s time) 
is unlikely. It was rather, as Marquardt says, a second atrium / and the fact 
that Vitruvius mentions cava aedium as distinct from perisiylia makes it hard to 
believe that Pliny considered the tyvo words identical. 

What difference then existed, if any, between the72/^zV^« of a Roman house 
and the so-called cavum aedium ? The question is discussed at length by Becker 
(Callus), who endeavors to prove that the two terras were always significant of 
two different and distinct parts of the. dwelling, the first,” as he expresses it, 

corresponding to our hall, the second to our court” He rests his conclusion 
upon the evidence, as he sees it, of the more important passages in ancient 
authors, that bear upon the subject. Chief among them are: Varro, Ling. Lat. 
V. i6i; Vitruvius, vi. 3 and vi. 5; Pliny, Epist 2. 17. In the passage cited from 
Varro, cavum means “cavity,” “hollow,” as in Varro, R. R. 3. 15, 2 facer e Us 
cavos oportet laxiores, ubi pullos par ere possi^tt, and elsewhere, and cavum aedium 
is the central space or interior of a simple dwelling. This interior being broad 
and roomy, as compared with the other divisions of the house, is described as 
patu/us, and it is to be observed that it was roofed (jectus). Neither cavztm nor 
patuIuSj however, have any necessary reference to an opening in the roof. The 
interior space between the walls is the cavity in question, and pat ulus alludes to 
the size of the main chamber as compared with that of each of the cellae^ cubicula^ 
or other small compartments which surrounded it. 

It was important, however, that this interior and central chamber should admit 
the light, and also emit the smoke of the hearth; and so at an early date a mode 
of building common among the Etruscans was adopted by the Latins, whereby 
an opening in the roof was constructed for these purposes. Varro remarks that 
such a cavum aedium was called Tuscanicum,2LXid. adds that it received the name 
of atrium^ from the Tuscan town of Airia^ where it originated. The atriuiu^ 
then, according to Varro, was a species of cavum aedium^ so called because it 
had an opening in the roof to admit the light, after the manner of building 
customary in the Tuscan town of Atria; the ordinary cavum aedium^ as will be 
seen by reference to the passage cited, being known as testudo^ because, like a 
general’s tent (or the back of a tortoise), it had no such opening. Atrium then 
is the same with caimm aedium Tuscanicum, Such is the testimony of Varro. 
Yet Becker (Callus) actually compels Varro to support his theory that cavum 
aedium and atrium were two different things. 

Vitruvius, Bk. vi. ch. 3, distinguishes five kinds or varieties of cava aedium, of 
which the Tuscanicum is one, and says; **Tmcctmca sunt in quibus trabes in 
atrii laiitudine traiectae habeant interpcnsma (pross beams) etc. That the 
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word atriiixi this passage can refer to any part of the house other than the cavum 
aedium it is difficult to see, and yet argument has been made to that effect (as 
by Schneider, cited by Becker, p. 243). 

Vitruvius then is at one with Varro, to the extent that atrium is a term cor- 
rectly applied to the cavum aedium Tuscanicum. The question then arises 
whether it may not also be so applied to the other four species of cavum aedium 
mentioned by Vitruvius. The answer is clear that it may. An examination of 
the text of Vitruvius will show this, for it is there made evident that the failure 
again to use the word atrium is due merely to the absence of any necessity to do 
so, and not to a radical difference in the meaning of the two terms. The classi- 
fication is made according to the shape of the roof in each case, i.e. to the peculiar 
construction of the compluvitim. But it must not be overlooked that in speaking 
of the breadth of the cavum aedium^ across which run the trabes, Vitruvius 
employs the itxm atrium (i.e. in airii latitudine')^ because when thinking of the 
space itself, apart from the peculiar structure of the roof^opening, the term atrium 
rather than cavum aedium seemed appropriate. This is borne out by what 
follows; so that there is positive evidence not that the atrium is distinct from the 
cavttm aedium, in the mind of Vitruvius, but that it is the appropriate name for 
the principal apartment of the house, when considered with reference to its 
dimensions only, and without regard to the distinctive character of the complu- 
vium. This involves a slight difference between Varro and Vitruvius in the point 
of view; but suggests nothing that would point to a positive difference in meaning 
between the terms. 

But Becker says that the words of Vitruvius: Airiorum vero iongitudines, etc., 
place atria in opposition to cava aedium (since otherwise he would have said; 
iatitudines vero atriortwi), and so prove atria to have been different from cava 
aedium. How then does Becker account for the fact that the dimensions of the 
atrium are given in full by Vitruvius, whereas the dimensions of the cavum aedium 
are omitted ? Nay more, Vitruvius gives directions respecting the length, breadth, 
and height of each and all of the divisions of the Roman house, yet refrains from 
adding those of the cavum aedium. The inference is unmistakable. The 
measurements that belong to the atrium belong also to the cavum aedium. The 
two expressions are practically the same. 

The paper then proceeds to examine Vitruv. vi. 5 : Animadvertendum est 
quibus rationibus privaiis aedijiciis, etc,, which is the passage chiefly relied upon 
by Becker to sustain his position. The fact is, however, that this passage, instead 
of proving what Becker appears to claim for it, simply leaves the question an 
open one. Vitruv. vi. 7: ^^Atriis Graeci quia non ubuntur, neqiie aedificant'*^ is 
also considered, since from this passage Becker, while correctly remarking that 
atrium and odiKi\ were different, incorrectly concludes that the atriwii and cavum 
aedium could not have been the same, because avK'i) (as he alleges) was equiva- 
lent to cavum aedium. Upon what authority does Becker make this last state- 
ment ? The one may have resembled the other at a late date, especially if the 
classification known as cavum aedium Corintkitan be kept in mind. But the 
origin of the cavum aedium was Tuscan, of the abX'ii, Greek, and the Greek word 
from the very first had reference to an open space, while the I^atin term was 
meant to designate an interior. The later similarity of the two in structure and 
appearance resulted from the use of columns in the Roman building to support a 
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roof through wbich au aperture had been made to admit the light. It is only this 
accidental resemblance of the to the cavtmi aedium of the more elaborate 
sort, that occasioned the substitution of the Greek word for the Roman by 
Augustan poets, notably Horace, and it is easy to show that Horace’s use of mda 
is a general one, and employed because, being Greek, it was suggestive of luxury. 
Another word, such as alritm, cavum aedium^ or peristyliimi^ would have con- 
veyed his meaning with equal precision, for he writes without regard to technical 
differences. Vitruvius, on the contrary, whose business it is to take account of 
technical distinctions, is careful not to use either atrium or cavum aedium in his 
chapter Graecorum aedijiciorum eorumque partium disposiiione (Bk. vi. ch. 
lo). Indeed, he confines himself to the word peristyiiumy to which av'Ki) is a 
near equivalent, since the included the But the 

was early imported into Italy, so that it was a common thing for a Roman house 
to have an atrium and a perhtylium^ the two being confessedly distinct, and so 
regarded by Vitruvius in Bk. vi. ch. 8, where the words vestibuld regalia^ alia 
atria et per isty Ha amplUswia are sufficient to establish a difference. But Vitru- 
vius has already enumerated : vesHbula^ cava aedium^ peristyiia^ quaeque 'eundem 
habere posswtt usum — which is also sufficient indication that in the architect’s 
mind cava aedium and peristylia not one and the same thing. If then 
cavum aedium was different from peristylium^ it was also different from coJXtJ, and 
Becker’s assertion of the identity of ai&X'?^ with ras-yziiw 'aedium is disproved. 

In regard to the passages in Hiny (Epist. II. 1 7), descriptive of the Villa 
Laurentina, the question is : was the cavaedium hilar e only a second atrium j or 
was it something totally different from an atrium ? If the latter be true, Becker 
has this much at least of unfailing evidence in his favor. Light is thrown on the 
question by Cicero (ad Q. Fr. 3. i. 2). The brother of the orator wanted to 
build an atriolum^ a little atrium^ in connection with a certain portico; but 
Cicero himself prefers to omit it on the ground that those houses only in which 
there is an atrium makes should have an airiolum. This ak'ioluin Marquardt 
identifies with the cavaedium hilare of Pliny, and it would seem that he is right 
in doing so. Yet Cicero’s words do no more than suggest the identity. They 
show merely that a country villa might be without an atrium of any kind, and 
that it was customary to add the smaller atrium in case the house were con- 
structed with an atrium mains* Vitruvius, however (Bk. vi. ch. 8), states that 
in the country house the usual order of things was changed — that the peristylium 
came first and then the atrium* Now this is exactly what happens in the Lau- 
rentina^ supposing cavaedium to be the same as atriolum. It does not affect the 
argument that there was an atrium near the entrance. Many country houses, as 
has been seen, had two atria^ and the natural place for the first was near the 
front door — ^the place occupied by the peristylium when there was one atrium 
only. Now the term cavum aedium referred primarily to the central or innermost 
part of the dwelling. The term airium was also so applied, as has been pointed 
out. But atrium became a more frequent designation than cavum aedium^ as 
time went on. When the peristjetiwn and other Greek elements were added to 
the Roman house, the atrium was no longer necessarily the central or even the 
principal apartment; but might be (as in the city it was) a sort of entrance hall 
or waiting room for clients and guests, or else (^as in the country) a room beyond 
iht. peristylium^ the latter seizing (wheu tfeeire was but one atrium) the purposes 
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of a waiting room, etc. From this it will be seen that when there were two aCrm 
in a country villa, the interior atrium might easily and naturally have been dis- 
tinguished as a mvaedium — a word suggestive at once of an inner apartment, 
and the epithet hilare would recall the kind classified by Vitruvius as Corinthium. 
This is what we believe to have been the case in Pliny’s villa. 

The fact is that Becker is wrong in maintaining a fundamental difference 
between the atrium and cavum aedium. By Pliny’s time the two terms may 
have grown somewhat apart. The truth lies perhaps between the extremes, yet 
certainly on the side of the identity of the two expressions. Varro has showm 
that the terms were originally synonymous. Vitruvius has been proved to be at 
one with Varro, although admitting a difference in the point of viewj and there 
is nothing sufficiently distinctive in Pliny’s use of the two words to justify the 
inference that Varro and Vitruvius were mistaken. 

Remarks were made by Dr, Magoun and by the author. 

7. Verbals in -rco?, -rcov, by Professor J. H. T. Main, of Iowa 
College. 

The purpose of this paper was to give a preliminary report of a study of the 
verbals in -Wos and -r^ov, with particular reference to the Greek tragic poets. 

The traditional treatment of the verbal in -r^os and -riov^ as found in the 
various treatises on Greek syntax, is inadequate, particularly from the stylistic 
point of view. The form in question occurs in lyric poetry, but with extreme 
variety. Tragedy adopted it, but used it vvith careful discrimination. In Aeschylus 
there are less than a half-dozen occurrences. Sophocles uses it with greater 
freedom, notably in two or three of his plays. Euripides’ use of the form closely 
parallels that of Sophocles, The total number found in Sophocles is about 
thirty-five. Two thirds of this number are found in three plays; namely, Ajax, 
Antigone, Oedipus Rex. The total number found in Euripides approaches sixty. 
Of this number nearly half -are in the four following plays: Iphigenia Taurica, 
Hercules Furens, Ion, Phoenissae. 

A detailed study of passages in which verbals occur has been made, and the 
following suggestions are offered as representing approximately the real tone of 
the form : 

The verbal denotes 'necessity,’ but preeminently necessity of an unqualified 
type; a necessity that is not relative, but one from which there is no appeal. As 
compared with dei and XP'^ the infinitive, it is clearly more distinct and 
peremptory, and has an individuality that is much more strongly marked. It may 
imply moral or logical necessity; it may indicate the necessity of expediency; it 
may denote the resignation of despair. It is a favorite construction in passionate 
appeal, order, threat, or warning. 

With these points in mind, it at once becomes plain to the student of Greek 
tragedy why the proportion of verbals is larger in the Ajax and the Antigone than, 
for example, in the Oedipus Coloneus; and again why it is larger in the Iphigenia 
Taurica than in other plays of Euripides. On the basis indicated, the lines of 
usage throughout tragedy are easily traced. Naturally not many would be 
expected in comedy. When found, there is usually a strong suggestion of exag- 
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geration or parody. Especially may this be observed in the Clouds. Lyric poetry 
would manifestly have slight use for such a construction. 

The department to which belongs preeminently the verbal construction is 
philosophy. Even here it is not used indiscriminately. The constant tendency 
shown in his dialogues toward the massing of this construction, shows more 
clearly than any thing else, perhaps, that he felt keenly its specific, force. In 
the statement of accepted truths, in drawing conclusions, and in the dogmatic 
recapitulation of a long discussion, the verbal always becomes prominent. In the 
ordinary levels of discussion it is not common. In the peirastic dialogues, it is 
rate; in the constructive and dogmatic dialogues, it becomes more frequent. 
There may be passages in Plato in which there is shown a tendency to convention- 
alize the form. As Plato uses it with such frequency, this vvould be expected. 
In Aristotle we should expect it to become much more conventionalizeti, taking 
on in many cases merely the tone of the professional teacher and dogmatist. 

In the orators there is no marked tendency toward the form. Its tone excludes 
it from general use. It occurs in the passionate appeals of the Philippics. Isoc- 
rates uses the verbal in some orations with noteworthy frequency. But Isocrates 
affected philosophy, and was fond of stating the teachings of history and experi- 
ence. He points out the inevitable trend of things and states his warnings 
accordingly. 

Adjourned at 6.05 P.M. 

Evening Session. 

At eight o’clock the members, together with a large number of 
the citizens of Cleveland, assembled in Clark Hall to listen to the 
address of tlie President of the Association. The speaker was intro- 
duced by President Charles F. Thwing, who extended a welcome to 
the Association on behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University. 

8, The Function of the Imagination in Classical Philology, by 
Professor John Henry Wright, of Harvard University, President of 
the Association. 

The address opened with a reference to the late Professor Whitney, and with a 
quotation on the functions of the Association, from his Presidential Address in 
1870, which, in the judgment of the speaker, should be publicly read at least 
once every twenty-five years. 

I. Dismissing Boeckh^s definition of classical philology as too vague, that 
given by Ritschl was accepted as satisfactory; *‘the reconstruction of classical 
antiquity by means of a knowledge and vision of its essential manifestations^’ 
{die Reproduktion des Classischett Altertums dtirch Erkenniniss und Anschaimng 
seiner tvesenilichen Aetmeru 7 jgen). Greek and Roman antiquity has left a 
manifold record of itself, in the exploration of which and in the reconstruction 
from which the classical philologian fends his life-work. These ancient peoples 
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recorded themselves, —* either collectively, or individuals within them made the 
record. The collective record is found primarily in all the institutions of society 
(religious, political, and the like), and especially in that great social institution 
(as Whitney used to call it) language, — language as form and instrument The 
individual record was left in the various forms of individual expression, chiefly in 
art and in literature, which is language as form and content. Inasmuch as so 
vast a part of the record of classical antiquity has been made in and through 
language, whether as form or as content, it follows as a matter of course that the 
chief concern of the classical scholar will be the ancient languages and their 
testimony. He examines the record to ascertain exactly what these people were, 
especially in what was essential to and characteristic of them, and by the knowl- 
edge thus gained he seeks to reconstruct the ancient world. He differs from the 
historian, who to a large extent may be concerned with the same circle of facts, 
in that his effort is chiefly directed toward ascertaining conditions, whereas the 
historian is interested in tracing changes and their causes. Thus the philologian 
must furnish the data upon which the historian builds: he clarifies the evidence, 
sifts and makes the texts, views classical antiquity in its statical conditions rather 
than in its dynamic relations. — Why he does all this we need not here ask. In 
classical antiquity the spirit of man had many of its best moments. As the 
scientist delights in Nature because she speaks of herself, so the philologian 
delights in the ancient records of humanity because they reveal the soul of man 
in its beautiful youth. 

In the United States the classical philologian, hardly without exception, stands 
in a twofold relation: he is, or ought to be, a scholar or master in his subject ; 
and, secondly, he is a teacher. For him in each of these relations there is an 
ideal, of which he should have a correct, a vivid, and a masterful conception. 
As a scholar he is above all a knower of the past ; but knowledge comes only 
through observation, reason, discovery. He is a knower of the ancient world at 
first hand, — from the inside. The instinct for expression possessed by every 
normal person will impel him to show as well as to know. As Fichte insisted 
urgently, every scholar should be, not only a person of all-sided and rounded 
culture, but also an extender of knowledge and a specialist. But the classical 
philologian in the United States is more than a scholar bound to know and to 
extend his subject. He is a teaching-scholar : while as scholar he is primarily 
a knower of the past, as a teacher he is at once a reporter and an interpreter 
of the past. The latter, functions involve at least three things : knowledge of the 
past, knowledge of the present, knowledge of the language of interpretation or 
of other interpretative media. As teacher he has a very large pupilage : there 
is, first, the public, lay and learned. For the former he is to popularize classical 
learning ; to the latter he is to impart the refined gold of his own discoveries in 
out-lying fields of research. As a teacher, at school, college, or university, of 
students in the undergraduate or liberal stage of their education, and of advanced 
students who intend to make a profession of classical study, he has special tasks 
and special duties. Now, as the sum and aim of the teacher’s energies and 
activity for himself as a scholar are to behold and, as it were, live in the ancient 
world of Greek and Roman thought in all that is nobly characteristic of it, — it 
should be the sum and aim of his work as a teacher of youth so to lead his pupils 
on that they too may gain, immediately, dr may be enabled to gain, some adequate 
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and enduring vision of the world in which he lives. Who had the fullest and 
completest conception of the Greek and Roman world ? The Greek and the 
Roman himself. Hence we may define it as the teacher’s highest aim that he is 
so to inform, instruct, and train his pupils that for the time they are to behold the 
ancient world with something of the sense of vivid vitality with which the Greeks 
and Romans themselves beheld it. In reading an ancient book, for example, it 
is the teacher’s first duty to put the pupil into the place of the ancient reader. 
In the study of a piece of literature, or of a work of plastic art, this book or 
monument should do for ms and be to us, as far as may be, what it was for those 
for whom it was originally created. The book was not composed for us : it was 
composed under certain circumstances, by a certain author, for a certain public. 
In so far as it is a perfect piece of literature, satisfying in bodied form the 
author’s ideal, it was that public alone that could best appreciate it. We, then, 
teachers or pupils, in order best to understand it and appreciate it, must put our- 
selves in the place of that public. Difficulties and obscurities of all sorts will 
need elucidation. Of course, in the conduct and guidance of such work the 
imperative necessity of perspective and proportion will always be felt by the con- 
scientious teacher. Indeed, the teacher is an artist, and woe betide him as a 
teacher if he allows his science as a scholar, or rather his mass of scientific 
information, to confuse or obscure for him the simple and severe outlines of his 
ideal. In organizing the work of education, he will not forget that there are 
three stages in classical studies which must be ascended in proper order, though 
at times the methods of the one may profitably be followed in the other. The 
first stage is that wherein w'e seek to put the American youth into the attitude of 
the Greek or Roman youth ; the second stage, to which the first is preliminary, 
is that in which are garnered up, as it were, the most precious things in antique 
life and thought, and laid with our other treasures, compared and combined with 
them. In the second stage the point of view changes : w^e are, so to speak, out- 
siders — ourselves in fact — taking an estimate and account of stock. The third 
stage is that of the scientific study and investigation of antiquity, or rather of items 
and features of it, now become a technical pursuit, when we seek to find out all 
that is knowable about the phenomena, a scientific knowledge such as the 
ancients did not possess, but which as true men who have at heart the enlarge- 
ment of the bounds of human knowledge we must ever cherish. 

II. Are these ideals realized ? From the point of view of scholarship, 
we have to note a sad lack of broad specialists, and as teachers we are often 
criticised because of the fruit we yield in our pupils. Where we have succeeded 
in promoting genuine scholarship, there has often been a one-sided development. 
Antagonisms are supposed to exist between different branches or departments of 
classical studies: Miterary’ and ‘philological’ study are looked upon as mutually 
destructive, or at least as incompatible, “Scholarship,” says Professor Corson, 
“ philological scholarship — is a great obstacle to the truest and highest literary 
culture.” 

III. In so far as these and. other criticisms are just, and the deficiencies 
adverted to are actually present in our scholarship and teaching, it becomes us to 
look for a remedy, a cure, a reconciliation. Such will be found if we place our- 
selves and our work constantly under tfie dominion of the Idea of the Whole, — 
another way of saying that we must fully recognize the function of a disciplined. 
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well-informed, and constructive imagination in the prosecution of classical studies. 
By this faculty are here meant chiefly the two closely related powers of the mind, 
designated in German, as Professor Tyndall has already suggested, by Ansckau- 
ungsgade mA EinMldungskrafL The former is in its essence a passive faculty, 
the opening of the windows of the soul to behold the panorama of ancient 
thought and life: it might be called Vision. The latter is a constructive, and in 
a sense a creative faculty : from faint hint or suggestion, from fragmentary evi- 
dence, it divines as with the penetrating eye of a creating spirit the obscure truth, 
and flashes it forth clear and coordinate ; this is Divination. Midway between 
the two stands the organizing imaginative faculty — Organizing Vision — which, 
guided by reason, frames scattered items of conviction and knowledge into a 
great conception of the ideal. The imagination, in this threefold aspect, is exer- 
cised by us, as scholars and investigators, upon the phenomena of. the ancient 
world, and it reveals to us the solution of the problems taken in hand; for us as 
teachers it shapes our ideal of our work, framing not only the world or body of 
related knowledge and feeling which we seek to enable our pupils to refashion in 
their own souls, but also the ideal of the methods to be pursued in this great task. 
Nature has endowed men dififerently. While the powers of Vision and of Organ- 
izing Vision are possessed by all, and can be deepened and developed, that of 
Divination seems to be a special endowment, though it sometimes appears as a 
sort of Pentecostal dowry bestowed upon those who have ever cultivated earnestly 
the best gifts, have been true to tbe vision, and have lived in the pure air of high 
scholarship. 

The mere knowledge of many items, or even of all the items, unless seen in 
their organic relations, by the power of trained vision, is inadequate and even 
false. With the true vision, however, all things fall into their proper place, and 
each item tells its whole story. The very dust that we gather in our passage is, 
flooded with a radiant light, as is the dust of the roadway to the eye of the see- 
ing geologist. And if to the passive, merely observant vision of the casual traveller 
we add the organizing vision of the topographer, - — the scientific investigator, — 
our knowledge of the field traversed becomes more complete even than that of 
the native inhabitants ! Each man must, of course, obtain his own vision. Each 
man must focus the telescope for himself ; othervvise there is a penumbral haze 
which, obscuring definition, is likely to distort the object of vision and to flood 
the field of view with fictitious figures and fancies. 

How may the vision be won ? (i) From the fullest, direct or first-hand in- 

formation on cardinal matters, obtained {a) through the reading and re-reading, 
by preference, of the great vision-authors, who are their own best interpreters ; 
{b) through a knowledge of the several forms of ancient art, those that address 
the eye, the ear, and the literary aesthetic sense ; (r) from travel in classical 
lands, which introduces the student into something of the physical world in 
which the ancients lived, as literature and art introduce him into their spiritual 
world. (2) And next in importance to the knowledge obtained is the temper 
and spirit in which it is sought: it should be a spirit of sympathetic and sensitive 
appreciation, as also one of accuracy and thoroughness, candor, caution, patience, 
and well-reasoned endeavor. Indeed, the vision, especially in the case of scien- 
tific research, will often come only as the result of very hard constructive work 
carried on in the dark. In his recent Bryn Mawr address Professor Gildersleeve 
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urged that there were really three stages in the prosecution of a piece of scientific 
work, and for that matter, one might add, in the development of philological 
character: first, simple observation of facts ; second, and of course dependent 
on the former, discovery of law ; and, finally, the vision of the cosmos. As 
Tyndall says : Bounded and conditioned by cooperant reason, imagination be- 
comes the mightiest instrument of research in the physical world.” Still more in 
the world of thought. 

Some special hints may be added. The field of our work and interest is a vast 
one, and we should deal chiefly with facts in it that have large and not merely 
minor relations. In any case let us remember that every item with which we 
have to do is part of a large whole : in every minutest detail of investigation (or of 
instruction) let us ever bear in mind these broader aspects and connections, loving 
and searching into the small, not because it is small and presumably less trouble- 
some, but because, if we have eyes to see, it contains and reveals the soul of the 
whole. In the organization of work for our advanced students, much remains 
to be done in this direction. While At is most true that ** enthusiasm lies in 
specialization,” so also may narrowness there lie, unless one also cultivate the 
larger outlook. 

IV. The recent reproductions of Greek and Latin plays at some of our colleges 
are interesting attempts to put American youth into the place of the youth, of 
antiquity, and as such have a distinct educational value, as is shown in particular 
by the testimony of persons chiefly concerned. They furnish not a few sugges- 
tions of the greatest practical value for the conduct of reading courses in our 
colleges. [Extracts from letters received from actors in the Phormio^ as repre- 
sented in Cambridge, April 19, 1894, were here read by the speaker.] 

V. So long as we see only in part, so long as knowledge grows from more to 
more, the vision and conception of the ancient world, for the scholar, and of the 
ideal of the classical teacher’s work, must be subject to modification, expansion, 
illumination; with these must come newer interpretations, demanded by the 
incessant, though almost unobserved, changes in the media of interpretation and 
in the aesthetic standards that regulate expression. It has been so in the past. 
Again and again the phenomena of the ancient world, their spirit and significance, 
have been loosely grasped and cheaply explained. Antiquity has been under- 
stood in terms of the times in which it has been passed under review, just as the 
ancient languages have been pronounced by students of these languages according 
to the genius of their own vernacular. The early Christian Church, the leaders of 
the Renaissance, the motley crew of recent Neo-Pagans, have each and all had 
their own conception and interpretation of antiquity — and how far from the 
truth ! And yet even these views, dark, or highly colored, or distorted, or inade- 
quate, have been fraught with instruction. And thus — apart from the consider- 
ation that the vision, like religion, has to be obtained by each individual for 
himself — the task of the classical scholar is never finished, and can never be 
finished. As the Pilgrim Fathers held that new truth was yet to break forth unto 
them out of Holy Writ, so unto him that has the eye to see — Wordsworth’s 

visionary eye ” — shall new light and truth ever spring from the ancient world 
of Greece and Rome. 
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Cleveland, July 10, 1895. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by President 
Wright. 

The following committees were then appointed by the chair : — 

On Officers for 1895-96: Professors D’Ooge and Hale, Dr. Scott. 

On Auditing the 'Freastirer’s Report ; Professors Humphreys and Platner. 

On Place of Meeting in 1896: Professors Plart, Ashmore, and J. R. Smith. 

The foundation of Fellowships in connection with the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens and the like-named School at 
Rome was then announced by the Secretary and Professor Hale 
respectively. 

The Managing Committee of the School at Athens will award annually two 
Fellowships in Greek Archaeology, each of the value of $600. These Fellowships 
will be awarded chiefly on the basis of a written examination (to be held in May), 
but other evidence of ability and attainments will be considered. They are open 
to Bachelors of Arts, both men and wmmen, of universities and colleges in the 
United States. Each candidate must announce his intention to offer himself for 
examination. This announcement must be made to Professor John Williams 
Wffiite, Cambridge, Mass., by April i. Since the establishment of the School 
in i88i there have been nearly seventy students in attendance, three-quarters 
of whom have held, or now hold, professorships or instructorships in American 
colleges. Information concerning the work of the School may be obtained of 
Professor T. 13 . Seymour, New Haven, Conn. 

The School at Rome, which was opened in 1895, has in its award three 
Fellowships, two of the value of $ 600 , and one of ^500. Applications for the 
Fellowships and for membership should be made to the Director of the School, 
Casino dell’ Aurora, Via Lombardia, Rome, or, after October, 1896, to Professor 
W. G. Hate, University of Chicago. 

Bachelors of Arts of American colleges in good standing, and other persons as 
well, may become members of the School on submitting satisfactory proof that 
their studies have been such as to enable them to pursue advanced courses of 
work at the School. 

The full school year will be ten months. The School will be in session for 
stated instruction from October 15 to June I. During this period members of 
the School shall ordinarily reside in Rome, but may also under direction pursue 
investigations elsewhere in Italy or Greece. The work, during the remainder of 
the school year, will be on a plan approved by the Directors, 

Regular members of the School, those enrolled for a full year’s work, are can- 
didates for a certificate, but students may also become members for a part of the 
year, without being eligible for a certificate, provided their membership lasts for 
a perioil of at least three months. No charges are made for tuition. Americans 
residing or travelling in Italy who are not members of the School, may at the dis- 
cretion* of the Directors be admitted to its privileges. 
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Acta Ludonm m^^ the Carmen Saecuiare, by Prof. M. S. 
Slaughter, of Iowa College. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. 

10. The Great Fire in Rome in the time of Nero,^ by Vernon J. 
Emery, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

This fire broke out July 19, 64. According to an inscription of Domitian 
(C. /. Z, VI. I, 826) it lasted nine days. This statement can be reconciled with 
that of Tacitus, who, after saying that the fire was checked on the sixth day, adds 
that it broke out again immediately in the Aemilian gardens of Tigellinus (An. 
15, 40). We may assume this second fire to have burned through three days. 

It is impossible to base an estimate of the amount of destruction upon the 
duration of the fire. Compare, for example, the duration, area burned over, and 
number of buildings destroyed in the great fires of London and Chicago, Note 
also the fire of 80 A.D. which raged for three days, though confined to the Campus 
Martius and the Capitoline hill (Dio, 66, 24). When Dio says (62, 18) rijs re 
XotTTTj? 7r6Xews ri 5uo ttov (xipij iKiivd% he probably means the old city within the 
Servian wall. Tacitus’ description of the rapid spread of the fire (An. 15, 38) 
can apply only to the more crowded quarters occupied by tenenmnt houses and 
small shops. The general terms and sweeping statements of the historians in 
describing the fire bear upon their face the marks of exaggeration. Of the sub- 
sequent measures of Nero to raise money Tacitus says (An. 15, 45) : “In earn 
praedam etiam di cessere, spoliatis in urbe templis egestoque auro, quod triumpbo 
quod votis omnis populi Romani aetas prospere aut in metu sacraverat.” “In 
urbe ” leaves no doubt that the temples meant w^ere in Rome, Had the destruc- 
tion, been sweeping, there would have been few such temples left to rob. For 
other general considerations, see Jordan, L i, § 8. 

The fire started in the S.E. end of the Circus Maximus, and was driven by 
a S.E. wind toward the Forum Boarium. At the same time it is likely that the 
fire spread slowly up the valley between the Palatine and the Caelian. The 
woodwork only of the Circus was destroyed, and the damage was quickly 
repaired, for in April of the following year both the Circus and the temple of 
Ceres near by were again in use (Tac. An. 15, 53). In this direction the fire 
spread through the Forum Boarium and the Velabrum to the river, the foot of 
the Capitoline, and the Servian wall. The destruction on the Palatine was only 
partial. First, the massive foundations of concrete and tufa would offer resistance 
to fire in the valley below; second, the direction of the wind was unfavorable to 
the spread of the fire up the west side of the hill; third, there are considerable 
remains of buildings of an earlier date. In 68 and 69 the temple of Apollo was 
in use (Suet. Zteroj 25; Tac. Hist, i, 27; 3, 65). The house of Augustus could 
not have burned without damaging the temple in its rear. The house of Livia is 
still a well-preserved specimen of Augustan, architecture with much of its painting 
intact (Middleton). The house of Tiberius was in existence in 69 (Tac. Hist, i, 
27). The greatest destruction must have been on the east side. Here, we know, 
were burned the house of N^ro aad the colonnade connecting it with the 

* This paper appeared in full in ^ Ji^urnal of A rckaeoloj^ for January, 1896. 
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EsquiUne (Tac. IS, 39). ‘he temple of Jupiter Stator, and some private 
LLs, e.g., that of Crassus (PI. H. 1 7. S) • "'^iWe blocks of the walls of 
the Regia, on which the consular fasti were engraved, have been found. Ihe 
walls of this building deimonstrabiy antedate the time of Nero (Jordan). The 
Reeia could not have been destroyed; possibly it was damaged, rhere is no 
evidence to show that the fire reached the Forum. The remains indicate that it 
did not Many old statues remained in the Forum at a later day (PI. N- - 34. 

20 22 77- Hor. 3-a/. 1, 6, 120; Mart. 2,64). It is, of course, possible that 
statues might survive a general conflagration. It depends upon their material 
and location. Trees could not survive the burning of all the 
them. Of old trees in the Forum and immediate vicinity living after this fire, we 
know of a fig, an olive, a vine, and a lotos (Pl.FV:^- *5. 77. 78; c . ac. ». 13, 
cS'i The temple of Janus, the Basilica Aemilia, and the temple of Concord are 

2 u.. i. . V.., .. » » .1 .. to. 7= 

S bLrf (H.V. i 3,. 33i 36, .8, 3«, .... 37. 4); T-'/”™" .teTto 

was surrounded by a massive peperino wall 109 feet high, sufficien to check the 
fire had it reached so far. The abrupt face of the Capitoline hill on the south 
skR would form an effective fire wall. The first building on this side was the 
gfeat temple, which was not burned (Tac. Afrr. 3, 7i, 7^). It seems unlikely 

that the fire reached any portion of the hill. _ ^ 

On the side next the Tiber the fire cannot have gone much, if any, ^yond tn 
Servia^ wl The first buildings of importance beyond the wall were the theatre 
!rMarcellus the temple of Apollo Sosianus, and, farther on. the portions Octaviae. 

; ApoUo^onm^^^^ a statue of cedar wood which had been presented 
hi I B c. Pliny says, cedrinus est Romae in delubro Apollo bostaiius (TV. H. 

1 7 Hi The columns of the portions Octaviae, as well as the pictures and orna- 
ments placed in the enclosed temples on their ""x TS^Lire 

existing in their original state when Pliny wrote (.N H. 4^. 43). h atre 

-d PO-i-s of Pompey seem . have^be. ^m.ur.. 

teen nations^^ ^ P performances 

r-T An i6 42I Twice Pliny speaks of the Pantheon and the decorations it 
^ecebed at t^e time of its construction by Agrippa as 

36, 38). On the eastern side of this ah 

buildings which ’he mentions. During ^ ^ These buildings 

the location of which is uncertain. ^ t^ard over the western portion of 
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Esquiline near the limits of the future Golden House (Suet. N'erOf $S) to check 
the spread of the flames, we may conclude that the limit of the burned district 
was near the eastern end of that house. Besides this we have only the statement, 
“ Sexto demum die apud imas Esquilias finis incendio factus” (Tac. An. 15, 40). 
BrGbably the northern slope is meant. 

The second lire broke out “ in praedis Tigellini Aemilianis.” This was a dis- 
trict of the city between the Capitoline and the Quirinal, probably near where the 
Forum of Trajan was afterwards constructed. As to the extent of the destruction 
we are even more in the dark than in the case of the first fire. Although breaking 
out so near the Via Lata, it seems to have done little damage west of that street. 
It must have burned over either the Campus Martins or the Quirinal. Some cir- 
cumstantial evidence is against the former alternative, and as the records are 
silent with respect to the latter, we may assume it as the more probable. 

The evidence shows that neither the Forum Romanmn nor the Palatine w^ere 
among the regions totally destroyed. The only others which come into consider- 
ation are Circus Maximus, Isis et Serapis, and Templum Pacis. 

As to the four regions unaffected by the fire, every one is agreed on Trans 
Tiberim. Almost equally certain is Porta Capena. Circus Flaminius may be a 
third, as there is no evidence that any building in it, except the Amphitheatre of 
Taurus, was burned. The fourth region uninjured is possibly Piscina Publica. 
The discussion of this point is difficult and inconclusive by reason of the uncer- 
tainty with respect to the boundaries of the regions. 

1 1. Did Verse-Icttis destroy Word-Accent in Latin Poetry ? by 
Professor William Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

Bentley, in his edition of Terence (Cambridge, 1726), ridiculed the reading of 
dactylic verse without reference to grammatical accent, or, as I shall call it in this 
paper, word-accent. He gives no argument on this point, but proceeds, here and 
in his Schediasma de Metris Terentianis, to exhibit evidence for his belief that, in 
a certain fairly definite measure, the early Roman dramatists were governed by 
word-accent in their composition, putting into the arsis (stressed syllable of the 
verse) the syllable that had the stress in daily speech. Gottfried Hermann (Elem. 
Doctrin. Metric.) followed Bentley, and so in substance did Ritschl (Proleg. 
Trin. and Opusc. II., Einleitung), so far as Early Latin was concerned. Since 
RitschPs day the battle has continued to rage about the question of the influence 
of word-accent in Early Roman poetry. The discussions with regard to the 
Saturnian Metre and the Metres of Early Comedy are familiar.^ Ritter, Corssen, 
Boeck, Weil, and Benloew, and Lucian Miiller reject the theory of word-accent hi 

^ The name of an American scholar, Professor M. W. Humphreys, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, appears in the earlier years of the later phase of the controversy in important articles on 
“ Certain Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic Trimeters," Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1876, and “ Influence of Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexameters," / 6 /d. 1878, 
the latter containing the substance of a Latin dissertation published in Leipzig in 1874. In these 
papers, while no attempt at an exhaustive argument is made for the tenet to be proved in 
the present paper, namely, that, when, ip conflict, both vyord-accent and verse-ictus were heard 
in Latin ver.se, the tenet seems, nevertheless, tq underlie the whole discussion. The conception 
of Latin accentuation is, however, that qf the dtne, now generally given up, namely, that it was 
a matter of pitch. , . , ’ 
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toio» So, more recently, do Havet and W, Meyer. The drift of modern opinion, 
however, seems to be represented by such men as Langen, Thurneysen, Klotz, 
and Skutsch in Germany, and Lindsay in England, who, though all difficulty has 
by no means disappeared, proceed in their investigations of the law of Early 
Roman metre upon the theory that it was largely controlled by w*ord-accent. 

As for Classical Latin, the question, since Bentley’s brief suggestion of his 
opinion and RitschFs rejection of the theory for Classical Latin, seems to have 
practically passed out of sight. It seems to be almost universally assumed that, 
wherever there is a conflict between word-accent and verse-accent, the former 
wholly disappeared, or, to put it more briefly, that there was no- accent except 
verse-accent. This is pithily stated (for the whole of Latin verse) by Lucian 
Muller in his ^'Friedrich Ritschl: Eine Wissenschaftliche Biographic,” second 
edition, p. 33: “ Fur die Scansion Griechischer und Rdmischer Verse kommt 
einzig die Quantitat der Silben, also Lange und Kiirze in Betracht, und die 
Lehrer thun ganz recht, die, was Bentley verspottete, in den Gymnasien ihre 
Schuler lesen lassen: arma viruinque cand, Troiae qui primus ab oris; Will man 
neben dem poetischen Rhythmus noch den grammatischen Accent horen lassen 
Oder gar diesen ohne jeden so verliert man einfach das Metrum.” 

My own view, from my student-days, — a time much antedating my knowledge 
of Bentley’s unsuccessful opinion about the Latin hexameter, — has been that a 
system of verse-construction in which an important characteristic of daily speech 
was destroyed, was impossible to accept, in default of actual evidence for the 
language in question, and in default of any example in languages spoken to-day. 
It has for a great many years been my practice to attempt to give both word- 
accent and verse-ictus in all Latin verse.^ To my mind, the presumption being 
what it is, even partial success in the actual doing of the thing is affirmative 
evidence; but other evidence, of a kind that appears to me irrefragable, has 
accumulated in my study of the question, and been given to my students. This 
evidence, the testing of the fate of which has been too long delayed, I now wish 
to put forth* 

The question, in the precise form in wffiich it is here to be discussed, is this : 
In the reading of Roman verse was word-accent lost wherever it came into con- 
flict with verse-ictus 

The almost universal doctrine that it did must rest upon a conviction that 
stress cannot fall upon tw'o successive syllables, as in si vdcat dc pldcidi; for, if it 
could, then, in the absence of evidence, we should have no reason to suppose that 
so essential a characteristic of a word as its accent was wholly lost. 

( I ) My first and most important argument wull be based upon certain estab- 
lished facts of modern speech and modern verse, the great importance of which 
in the study of ancient verse-systems has not been pointed out. 

In modern daily speech compound words are frequent in which the word- 
accent falls on two successive syllables, one of which has less stress than the 

1 Not a few modern teachers of Greek are in the habit of trying to give both pitch-accent and 
verse-ictus in reading Greek poetry. Higher pitch and stronger stress, however, have naturally 
not been held to be impossible to give side by side. 

® The question, if put into the form in which it is discussed for Early Latin, namely, “did 
word-accent determine, in whole or in part, the structure of the verse?” would be a very different 
thing. 
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other, but nevertheless has more than the remaining syllables of the word. 
Examples are Hinzufiigung, Aiisgabe, penwfper, archangel, Longf^low. To these 
might be added a long list of compounds made by grammarians, as, for example, 
word-accent, verse-ictus, or, for a passing purpose, by poets, birth-goddess 
(Matthew Arnold), tough-belted (Keats). Further, the sense-stress is often 
made in modern verse to fall upon a syllable that has no ictus, and frequently is 
stronger than any ictus in the verse; while, on the other hand, the ictus is 
regularly made very light and unimportant if it falls on unimportant words, like 
auxiliaries, relative pronouns, prepositions, etc. 

The following, from Matthew Arnold’s ** Fragment of an Antigone,” illustrates 
all these phenomena : 

Well hath he done who hath seized happiness. 

sK ♦ * sH * 

He does well too who keeps that clue the mild 

Birth-goddess and the austere Fates first gave. 

What we have in these verses is a succession of stresses such as, when one is 
dealing with Latin poetry, is assumed to be impossible. In the first verse there 
is a group of four at the beginning and of three toward the end ; in the second, 
the same ; and in the third, three at the beginning and four at the end, one of 
the latter (in aus/ere) being the result of an intentional separation of word-accent 
and verse-pulse. But, if this can be, how can we seriously hold that, when we 
come to Horace, S. 2, 2, 12, we must read; 

mdlliter adsterdm studio fallente labdrem 

with only the stresses marked by circles, instead of reading it as 

mdlliter afistdrdra stddid fallente labdrem? 

If Matthew Arnold could say adstere, why in the name of all that is reasonable 
and intellectually endurable must we suppose that Horace was incapable of doing 
the corresponding thing, — especially when we note, as we must do with a 
moment’s thought, that the steady observance of longs and shorts makes the 
shifting of the accent easier in Latin than in English? 

It would, then, seem entirely possible that the Romans may have put stress on 
successive syllables in verse. 

(2) But the matter is not merely one of possibility. There is evidence that 
the Romans actually did put stress upon successive syllables. This is found in the 
fact that the sense-stress, which can have been given only by stronger utterance, 
often falls upon syllables that do not carry the verse-pulse. Examples are (for 
long syllables) (luv. i, 30), ^ (luv. 10, 1 24); (for short syllables) cidus 
(luv. 5, 15), T(^ve and IMs Eci 3, 23). These could be multiplied to an 

indefinite' extenl 

,,v, (3) An ex^niinatmn ,onci;p:ences of verse-rhythms in 

prose, pointed out by Roman that in many cases the actual pronun- 

ciation of the words in an oration ox a reading could not have suggested verse to 
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tbe ear, if in poetry word-accent was lost wherever it did not coincide with verse- 
pulse. So, Cicero in the Or. 66, 222, quoting Crassus’s 'mzssos faciant paira* 
nos: ipsi proikmit, says “if he had not spoken the words ipsi prodeant ^ 
pause before them, he would certainly have recognized that he had uttered a 
senarius ; and, in any case, prodeant ipsi would make a better close*” If, as 
verse, this would have the artificial rendering missds facidnty patroms : ipsi pro- 
deant^ then, even if Crassus had not paused, missos fdciant patronos : ipsi prode- 
ant could not have suggested to any one a complete senarius. Compare also 
what Quintilian (9, 4, 74, and 76) says of Livy’s facturusne operae preitum sim 
and of Cicero’s pro di immortahs^ qui hie inluxit dies, 

(4) The Roman grammarians furnish us with evidence, both direct and indi- 
rect, that words retained their ordinary accents in verse. In writing upon word- 
accent, they take their illustrations less frequently from prose than from verse. 
In many cases of the latter kind, (i) the syllable selected to illustrate the acute 
or the circumflex accent is one upon which the ictus does not fall ; and in a num- 
ber of others (2) the syllable selected to illustrate the grave accent is one upon 
which the ictus does fall. An example of the first is found in Priscian, Keil. 493, 
7, where, quoting Virgil’s multa quoque et hello passus, dum conderei urbem^ 
Priscian explicitly asks “what accent has quoque?'^ and answers, “acute on the 
penult.” Compare also Priscian, K. II. 302, 7 and 12 ; III. 33, 4 ; III. 33, 13 ; 
Servius, K. IV. 426, 35 ; Probus, K. IV. 145, 21 ; Sergius, K. IV. 484, 9. 

On the other hand, Priscian, K. III. 51, ii, says that rZ/r/z/, when used as a 
preposition and put before the word it governs, is pronounced with the grave 
accent, as in the Andria of Terence (287) nee clam te est, quam illi uiraeqm 
nunc inutiles* Yet the ictus falls upon this very word. Compare also Priscian 
K. III. 83, 17 ; III. 478, 22 ; III, 479, 25 ; Probus, K. IV. 149. 

These considerations would seem to establish a strong case in favor of the 
theory that word-accent was not lost in verse. A single negative argument might, 

I can imagine, be brought, viz. ; 

In certain cases in early Latin poetry, a long syllable was shortened (“brevis 
brevians ”). The shortened syllable is sometimes the one which in speech would 
have had the accent, as, the second syllable in voluptas mea w). 

This proves that ictus was stronger than word-accent, and implies that the latter 
was probably lost in poetry. 

To this I should answer as follows : It looks as if the discussion now going on 
with regard to the metres of early Latin poetry would result in a general con- 
viction that all the phenomena of this kind were reproduced from daily speech 
{voluptas mea, e.g., being in this speech a word-group with the accent of one 
word); in which case such phenomena do not indicate any superiority of ictus 
over word-accent. Even if, however, the result should be the opposite and the 
conclusion should be granted, this conclusion would, by a similar argument, be 
disproved for classical poetry, at any rate. For, if the phenomenon mentioned 
is evidence that verse-ictus was stronger than word-ictus in early Latin poetry, 
then the fact that in classical poetry the phenomenon ceases to be found is 
evidence that the cause ceased to exist 

So much for theory. On the practical side, 1 have been in the habit of saying 
to my pupils at Cornell and at Chicago that the easiest way to succeed is to en- 
deavor to drop verse-ictus entirely, by fixing the attention upon quantity, word- 
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accent, and sense-stress, ^ the reason for the advice being that the ictus-habit is 
commonly so deeply planted that a quite sufficient residuum is sure to be left. 

Remarks were made on this paper by Professor Milton W. 
Humphreys, of the University of Virginia. 

Professor Humphreys said that he accepted the views set forth, except that, 
old-fashioned as he might seem, he was not inclined to abandon the theory of at 
least some conscious musical pitch in Latin accent. That there was more stress 
in it than in Greek accent he was ready to admit, and if the Latin accent was 
exactly like the present Italian accent (which to his ear has a much more decided 
musical pitch than the English accent), it would sustain his views on the influence 
of accent in Latin poetry, as expressed in papers formerly read before the Asso- 
ciation, It would not be reasonable to suppose that while in Greece the accent 
was losing its musical character, it was acquiring that same character in Italy. 
To his ear the modern Greek accent has not more elevation than the Italian, if as 
much. 

His papers, read in previous years, were intended to demonstrate that in cer- 
tain situations conflict between ictus and accent were avoided as being disagree- 
able. If the demonstration was valid, it follows that the accent must have been 
made with the voice in reading, for otherwise there could be no reason why the 
ictus might not fall in any relation to the tone-syllable. Many of the phenomena 
discussed in those papers point to the use of the accent in reading. When it is 
stated, in the paper on the hexameter, that Ennius totally neglected the accent, 
it is not meant that he suppressed it in reciting, but that he paid no attention to 
it in constructing his verses. In those papers it was not thought worth while to 

1 It is through a misunderstanding of these directions that I have been quoted, as many letters 
of inquiry have shown that I have been, as holding that there was no ictus in Roman poetry. 

Professor Bennett’s view seems to be essentially the same with this view which I have wrongly 
been supposed to teach. He says (Latin Grammar, 366, 5), “ in every foot the long syllable nat- 
urally receives the greater prominence. This prominence is called ictus.” And in a foot-note 
upon this passage he adds “ ictus was not accent, — neither stress accent nor musical accent, ~ 
but was simply the quantitative prominence inherent in a long syllable.” I can hardly believe 
that he has reached in this a final opinion. Several serious objections are to be brought against it. 
First, ictus did not fall, for instance, upon the second syllable of the spondee in dactylic verse, 
although that syllable was long. Second, ictus did fall upon a short syllable in the tribrach and 
proceleusmatic, and, in certain metres, upon a short syllable in the dactyl and the spondee, etc., 
etc. Third, verse-pulse is characteristic of all verse-systems of which we have any actual knowl- 
edge, and can hardly have been absent from the system of men who by implication speak of verse 
as lending itself to taps of the fingers and beats of the foot {oratio non descendet ad crepihitn 
digitorum et peditm ; QuintiL 9, 4, 55, said in opposition to what has just been said of rhythm, 
which is defined as the same thing as numbers in verse) : and who use the same phraseology for 
the beating of time to music and the beating of time to poetry. And, finally, not only does the 
word ictus,” like our word ” beat,” naturally imply stress, but it is used as synonymous with 
percussio in g, 4, 51 ; while percussio is used instead of ictus in 9, 4, 75, where Quintilian says 
of the senarius, '*one may call it senariusor trimeter indifferently, for it has six feet and three 
perenssionesr It amounts to the same thing when, in 136 of the same chapter, he says, in 
speaking of oratory, ** rougher passages, on the contrary, are given most energy through the use 
of iambs ; not only because iambs consist of two syllables, and accordingly allow a more frequent 
beat, as it were, but also, etc,, etc.*, using the.word pnlsum in place of ictus. Similar evidence 
is given by Charisius’s definition oi ictus as a’Aijyf in the excerpts from the Ars Grammatica, K. 
I* SS2, 9* ■ ’ ' 
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enter into an elaborate demonstration, but the view was made quite explicit. In 
the paper on trimeters, for instance, in reference to Quintilian’s remark on 
pecudes putaeque voltcres^ it is expressly stated that this remark “ teaches two 
important facts : first, that accent and ictus were different things ; and, secondly, 
that accent-^ as well as ictus, was observed in reading poetry 

He regarded the difficulty of observing both ictus and accent as being due, in 
great measure, to the habit of giving the ictus too much stress, a habit resulting 
from the too common neglect of quantity, except that of the penult, in reading 
Latin prose. If the quantity is accurately observed, very little stress is needed. 
To say dmdhdtis is as faulty as to say aniabas. The error in the latter is not one 
of accentuation, but of quantity. The rhythm in most verses wfil be felt without 
any artificial ictus at all, if the quantity is observed. The natural loudness of 
long syllables (which allow the voice to reach a fuller compass) as contrasted 
wdth short ones sufficiently marks the rhythmical units when both long and short 
syllables occur in the same foot, which is the case in all fundamental feet. Some 
ancient writers justly exclude the spondee as well as the pyrrhic from the list of 
feet suited for continuous recurrence. Some of the substitutions, however, for 
fundamental feet render an artificial ictus necessary. But by ‘ ictus’ the Komans 
usually meant * beat,’ as of the hand, thumb, foot, etc., and in the earlier Greek 
writers it is difficult to prove that there is any recognition of artificial stress, though 
it is expressly attested by Roman writers. If, then, people would strictly observe 
quantity at ail times, and say dm^bdmus as they say dnitbam^ dniicttia as they 
say amicus (being careful to give -mi’- the time of -dti-), they would find the 
rhythm taking care of itself without the necessity of making Latin poetry sound 
like a different language from Latin prose. The rhythmical sense once aroused 
will impart to the voice the slight stress occasionally required. 

In regard to such words as vdtuptas, treated as if the penults were short, be 
approved the view that they simply short. The rigid observance of quantity 
by position was probably due in large measure to the cultivation of the ear by 
listening to poetry composed under modified Greek laws of quantity. If this is 
true, voluptas not only had originally a short penult, but was accented on the first 
syllable. The u was probably, in this particular wmrd, a mere accidental sheva^^o 
to speak (comp. fe'KTr-')^ like u in sumus^ i in mina^ etc., and the obscure vowel 
that many people insert in the English elm^ making elum of it. In such words as 
vetustas, scelustus, the recognition of quantity by position removes the accent from 
the root-syllable. So in tdlenium^ PhilippuSy the attempt to reproduce the Greek 
accent probably led to the shortening of the penult, just as we now too often hear 
penults rendered obscure, as w’hen Xboracrdai and XbaeadaL are pronounced alike, 
and rdXa/^TOv itself is pronounced idlnton. As the habit of observing quantity 
by position began to establish itself among the Romans, there was no doubt a 
long period of transition, and there is no good ground for denying that it extended 
down to Terence. 

The paper was also discussed by Professors Wright, Ashmore, Ball, 
Magoun, Karsten, March, and by its authdr. 

The following report of the Committee of Twelve ^ was then read 

^ See the Proceedings (p. xxviit.) of the Special Session held at Philadelphia in December, 1894. 
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by Professor Charles P'orster Smith, in the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor W. W. Goodwin. 

To THE President of the American Philological Association: 

The undersigned has the honor to submit the following report of the action of 
the Committee of Twelve, appointed by the Association in December, 1894, to 
carry into effect the following resolution : — 

** J?esoived, That, in the unanimous opinion of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, in any programme designed to prepare students for the classical course, 
not less than three years of instruction in Greek should be required.” 

The Committee consists of the following members of the Association : — 

William W. Goodwin, Professor of Greeks Harvard University ^ Chairman. 

Cecil F. P. Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 

Franklin Carter, President of Williatns College. 

William G. Hale, Professor of Latin., University of Chicago. 

William R. President of the University of Chicago. 

Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin., University of Michigan. 

George L. Kittredge, Professor of English^ Harvard University. 

Abby Leach, Professor of Greeks Vassar College. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Professor of Greeks Yale University. 

Charles F. Smith, Professor of Greek., University of IVisconsin. 

Minton Warren, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkhis U^iiversity. 

Andrew F. West, Professor of Laim, Princeton University. 

As the members of the Committee were widely separated, it was impossible for 
them to hold even a single meeting, and their only means of communication was 
by correspondence. This was naturally a slow and often unsatisfactory process. 
The first draft of an Address was prepared by the Chairman, Mr. Kittredge, and 
Mr. Seymour, with the advice of Miss Leach, and this was submitted to every 
member of the Committee in proof. Valuable suggestions were made by all the 
members, and the Address now represents the views of the whole Committee 
so far as these were known to the Chairman. The Committee were also much 
aided by suggestions made by the President of the Association, whose cooperation 
in all their work has been invaluable. 

Each of the Committee was requested to nominate several persons, not members 
of the Association, from whom a large General Committee could be appointed by 
the President, to cooperate with the Committee of Twelve, and to use their influ- 
ence in giving effect to the resolution of the Association. A copy of the Address 
and a letter from the President were sent to those who were invited to join this 
General Committee, and a favorable answer was received from nearly all who 
were thus addressed- The result is Seen in the fifty-one names of persons dis- 
tinguished for their services in education, though not professional teachers of 
Greek, which are attached to i Address- These names, which could easily 
have been indefinitely increased,; s^w the interest that is felt in the important 
question under discussion by seh^spf aff departments in different parts of the 
country. A long delay in bOmpleihig Ibis' list was caused by an accident in the 
mails, ^ by which a sent' out on May 13, 
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were never received or were delayed several weeks. Though this loss has been 
repaired in most cases, it is yet to be feared that some important names have 
thereby been omitted from our list Five members of the Committee of Ten, 
whose interest in Greek studies was well known, were included in the invitation. 
The name of one of these is a most welcome addition to our printed list: only 
one of the five returned a decided negative, the others expressing decided approval 
of our movement and interest in its success. 

Two thousand copies of the Address with its signatures have been printed, and 
more than two-thirds of these have already been distributed. An early copy 
(with an incomplete list of the General Committee) was sent to each of the 
members of the Association, enclosing a post-card, to be returned to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Twelve, expressing either approval or disapproval of the 
resolution of the Association. At the date of this report, 240 replies have been 
received : 231 of these express approval, most of them emphatic and hearty 
approval; 9 express dissent, in most cases qualified or hesitating dissent, which 
amounts to partial approval. It is much to be regretted that the delay in com- 
pleting the circular has not given time to secure a full vote of the Association. 
Fresh replies come in by every mail. 

It is to be hoped that the Association, at its meeting at Cleveland, will suggest 
to the Committee some further means of carrying its resolution into effect; or 
that some steps may be taken to secure this end independently of the Committee. 
Any action of the Association looking to this end will be most welcome to the 
Committee. 

The interesting correspondence which the Chairman has carried on during the 
last six months with friends of education in all parts of the country has convinced 
him that there is a unanimity among the friends of sound learning which makes 
the reduction of Greek in the schools of the United States a thing no longer to be 
seriously feared. This is especially true of the West, where a sense of greater 
danger has increased the enthusiasm and the vigilance of scholars in far greater 
proportion. 

The Association referred to this Committee the question of the amount of 
Latin needed for the various courses in the secondary schools.” By consent of 
the Committee, the consideration of this question was delegated to Professors 
Hale, Kelsey, Warren, and West, as a Sub-Committee, who are empowered to 
make a special report directly to the Association. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

William W. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Committee of Twelve^ 

Plymouth, Mass., July 5, 1895. 

The report was adopted after discussion, and the Committee con- 
tinued. Adjourned at i p.m. 

The Address of the Committee of Twelve is appended. 

Note. — A copy of the Resolution, with the Address, was sent to each member 
of the Association, and each was asked to give his, opinion of the Resolution by 
post-card. About 250 have expressed their approval, — generally hearty approval; 
nine have expressed dissent, -—generally hesitating or qualified dissent. ^ 
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Address of the Committee of Twelve. 

To Teachers of ike Classics audio all Friends of Sound Learning in ike .Uniied 

Siaies. 

The American Philological Association, at a large meeting held in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 28, 1894, unanimously adopted the following resolution, proposed 
by Professor Hale of Chicago : — 

Resolved^ That, in the opinion of the American Philological Association, in any 
programme designed to prepare students for the classical course, not less than 
three years of instruction in Greek should be required. 

The undersigned members of the Association were appointed a committee to 
give effect to this resolution. 

The resolution expresses the opinion of the Association, that every school 
which prepares pupils for what is known as -Hhe classical course” in many 
colleges, or pupils who intend to study the classics in any college, should provide 
a course of at least three yCars^ instruction in Greek, which all such pupils are 
expected to follow. In the judgment of the most experienced teachers, three 
years is the shortest time in which the preparatory course now offered by our best 
schools in the reading of simple Attic prose and of Homer or Herodotus (or 
both), in the essentials of Greek Grammar, and in the elements of Greek Com- 
position, can be properly accomplished. This resolution, it will be seen, concerns 
itself only with courses of study which profess to be “ classical.” It does not 
imply that any school may not prepare pupils for ccLurses not so described, in the 
case of colleges which admit such students, with a shorter term and a smaller 
amount of study in Greek. 

The immediate occasion of this resolution was the proposal made to various 
associations of teachers to recommend to the schools and colleges which they 
represent the adoption of the four programmes recently sui)mitted by the ** Com- 
mittee of Ten ” as providing adequate preparation in all lines of study for the 
colleges and scientific schools of the United States. Only one of these four pro- 
grammes includes Greek at all, and this is styled the “Classical Programme ”; its 
general adoption would therefore do much to fix the standard of preparation in 
classics for all our colleges. This so-called “Classical Programme” provides that 
Greek shall normally begin in the third year of the four years’ preparatory course, 
and that only two years shall be given to it. It is true that in certain exceptional 
cases (mentioned in a foot-note) schools may “ substitute ” Greek for German or 
French in the second year; but this substitution is evidently not what the authors 
of the programme desire or expect, or they would have made this the regular, and 
not the exceptional, arrangement. Nothing can be more obvious than the delib- 
erate intention of the “ Committee of Ten ” (at least of those members who accept 
the report in full) to confine Greek to the last tw^o years of preparation for col- 
lege, and gradually to establish two years as the. maximum of time which even the 
best schools will regularly give to that language. 

It is of the highest importance that all classical teachers in both schools and 
colleges, and all who have the direction, pf schools in which classical students are 
prepared for college, should undwt^Udiwto this “Classical Programme” means, 
it means that the standard , of preparaltipn in Greek for our colleges is to be 
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lowered to what has been known as the “ elementary Greek or the “ minimum 
Greek” in elective schemes of admission; in other words, that there is to be no 
systematic study of Homer or Herodotus or of Greek Composition in even our 
best schools ; and that no provision is to be regularly made, even for pupils who 
show special aptitude for classical study, to advance beyond the merest elements 
in Greek. It means that our schools are seriously advised to adopt a course of 
study which now would not admit their pupils at all to any first-class college 
having fixed requisites for admission, and would not admit them to any of the 
Freshman Greek courses which are regularly taken by classical students and are 
necessary to prepare them for the higher courses in any college having elective 
requisites for admission. The scheme is therefore unintelligible unless it antici- 
pates a reduction of the grade of all the regular Greek courses in the colleges, so 
that the work now done in the last year of school shall become the ordinary work 
of the first year in college, with a corresponding reduction of all the higher work. 
There is no escape from this alternative: either the schools which adopt this 
“Classical Programme” must cease to prepare pupils for the ordinary classical 
courses in our colleges, or the colleges must lower their standard in Greek by a 
whole year to suit such schools. Either of these results would be disastrous ; and 
we can hardly believe that either of them, with all its consequences, was seriously 
contemplated by the framers of the proposed programme. 

The bad effects just indicated would not be confined to the classical courses in 
college. The importance of Greek to students who intend to devote themselves 
to the study of English or any other modern language, whether from the literary 
or the philological point of view, has never been denied in Europe, and is not 
denied by any competent American scholar in these departments of learning. 
For students specially interested in English literature, for example, to enter college 
with no knowledge of Homer, under the impression that their time has been 
spent to the best advantage in the preparatory school, would be a grave error. 
For such students to be forced to begin their acquaintance with Greek literature 
in the Freshman year would seriously cripple their work in their chosen depart- 
ment. And this would be the result if the programme in question were adopted; 
for it is not till he reaches Homer or Herodotus that a boy begins to understand 
that in studying Greek he is dealing with a great literature. The elementary or 
minimum Greek generally does not acquaint him with literary material that 
appeals to him. These objections apply with equal force to students who intend 
to make a special study of the literary history of any modern tongue. 

The department of Theology would feel the proposed reduction of Greek as a 
severe blow. It is difficult now for Theological Schools to require of their stu- 
dents such a knowledge of Greek as is necessary for the study of the New Testa- 
ment ; the discouragement which would result from this plan would aggravate 
this evil immensely, and would be felt in every School of Theology in the country. 

This “ Classical Programme ” is exceedingly liberal to all departments except 
the classics. It requires four years’ study of English, and provides for three of 
History, three of German or French, and four of Mathematics (including Trigo- 
nometry and Higher Algebra). In these studies, therefore, pupils might be 
carried a year beyond the ordinary requisites for admission to most colleges, while 
in Greek they would fall short of these requisites by just a year, so that Greek 
would be degraded relatively by two years. It is well known that there is a 
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vigorous and increasing demand for putting back either Geometry or Algebra 
and a modern language into the Grammar Schools; and this has actually been 
done in some important schools. The pressure of other studies in the High 
Schools — the only excuse vi^hich is made for depriving Greek of a year — is, 
therefore, likely to be temporary, while the reduction of Greek to two years, if 
once accepted, will be permanent. 

The “ Committee of Ten” asked and received the advice of nine Conferences, 
composed of experts in nine departments of study, and they justly attribute great 
weight to the careful judgments of these Conferences, which give the proposals 
of the Committee their chief authority in matters of detail. It may surprise many 
to learn that the Greek Conference introduced its recommendations with the fol- 
lowing general statement i — 

“The Conference recommends that the study of Greek be begun at least 
years before the close of the course preparatory to college.” 

This primary recommendation, which is the basis of the whole report of the 
Greek Conference, is set aside by the “Committee of Ten” almost without con- 
sideration. This is, we believe, the only case in which the decided opinion of 
one of the Conferences, on such a fundamental matter, has been so summarily 
rejected. It is true that other studies are not allowed by the Committee all the 
increase which they desire; but Greek alone is to be reduced and crippled. The 
resolution of the Philological Association is simply an appeal from the decision 
of the Committee to the judgment of the experts who advised the Committee. 
The unanimous and enthusiastic approval of the action of the Philological Asso- 
ciation expressed by the large Classical Conference recently held at Arm Arlwr 
shows that scholars in the West are in perfect harmony with their colleagues in 
the East on this important subject. 

The plan of the Committee, if adopted, would aggravate most unnecessarily 
one of the greatest evils in our system of education, — ^ that the colleges are com- 
pelled to do work which belongs to the schools, and wdiich in most other countries 
is done by the schools with much greater efficiency and at much less cost. This 
evil is acknowledged and deplored by all; and yet the colleges are to be asked to 
lower their standard of classical scholarship that they may assume a new burden 
of elementary work, which the schools are now doing with ever increasing 
efficiency. On the other hand, the loss of this work would be seriously felt in 
the schools. Every step which limits the range and quality of study in school 
increases the difficulty of obtaining and keeping able and enthusiastic teachers, 
and nothing attracts men of taste and cultivation to teach in a classical school 
more than the literary wark of the higher classes in Greek. 

f The undersigned believe that both colleges and schools have a common inter- 
est in opposing a scheme which threatens to degrade them both at the expense of 
good scholarship. They therefore appeal earnestly to all who have the interests 
of sound learning at heart ip. unite with them in opposing the introduction of the 
so-called “Classical prograinme"' of, the /‘Committee of Ten” into the schools of 
the United a; ■ \ 

'' WitlriAW ’W. '’Mariard Unimrsit^^ Chairman. 

Cmit F. t Aeademy. 
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Ctxmv., Prendent ofWilliams College. 

William G. Hale, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago^ 

William President of the University of Chicago, 

Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, University of Miekigan, 

George L. Kittredge, Professor of English, Harvard University. 

Abby Leach, Professor of Greek, Vassar College. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Professor of Greek, Yale University, 

Charles F. Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsut, 

Minton Warren, Professor of Latin, yohns Hopkins University, 
Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin, Princeton University. 


The undersigned, not members of the American Philological Association, 
approve the position taken by the Association in the resolution of Dec. 28, 1894, 
and unite with the Committee in their appeal, as expressed in the final para- 
graph of the accompanying Address. 

Harlan P. Amen, Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

J. W. Bashford, President of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

John Binney, Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

].]. 'Blaibdm.l, Professor of Philosophy, Beloit College, 

Richard G. Boone, Principal of Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanii, 
C.¥.^?.ACK.Kn', Professor of Physics, Princeton Universily. 

James Davie Butler, LL.D., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Francis J. Child, Professor of English, Harvard University. 

Joseph li. Coit, Pector of St, PauPs School, Concord, N./L 
William C. Cqijlai^, Head Master of Poxbury Latin School. 

E. C. Coulter, Head Master of the University School, Chicago. 

T.Y.C'S.Aiti'i., Professor of Pomame Languages, Cornell Universiiy, 

N, C, Dougherty, Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, UL ; President of the 
National Education Association. 

Timothy Dwight, President of Yale Universiiy. 

Edward D. Eaton, President of Beloit College. 

Wilson Farrand, Master in Newark Academy. 

J. W. Fairbanks, Principal of Smith Academy, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

J. H. Freeman, Superintendent of East-side Schools, Aurora, III, 

George S. Fullerton, Vice-Provost of University of Pennsylvania, 

Merrill Edwards Gates, President of Amherst College. 

John C. Grant, Principal of the Harvard School, Chicago. 

Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English, HaVerford College. 

Thomas S. Hastings, President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
James T. Hatfield, Professor of German, Northwestern Universiiy, Eva?sston, 
III , ^ /' , ^ 

B. A. Hinsdale, Professor of Teaching, University of Michigan. 

Ashley D. Hurt, 7 'nln^eMniversitfafL^isianU,Y.:_ ^ ^ f 
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President of Wellesley College. 

John J. Keane, Rector of the Catholic University of America, Washington, Z>.C 
Professor of Philosophy, Yale UniversU^^ 
yio%^ Head Master of Public Latin School, Boston. 

Richard A. Minckwitz, Instructor in High School, Kansas City. 

Hubert A. Newton, Professor of Mathematics, Yale University. 

Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago. 

George W. C. Noble, Head Master of Private School, Boston. 

Francis L. Patton, President of Princeton University. 

Henry R. Pattengill, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan. 

Endicotf Peabody, Head Master of Groton School 

Oscar D. Romniion, Principal of High School, Albany ; a member of the ^Com- 
mittee of TenP 

Aus^TN Scott, President of Rutgers College. 

William H. Smiley, Principal of High School, Denver, 

Egbert C. Smvth, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Andover. 

William Greenough Thayer, Master St. MarPs School, Southborougk, 
Mass. 

Charles S, Thornton, Member of the Illinois State Board of Education and of 
the Chicago Board of Education. 

C. H. Thurber, of Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. V. 

Charles F. Yimmc, President of Western Reserve University. 

C. 0 . Whitman, Head Professor of Zoology, University of Chicago. 

Josiah D. Whitney, ^ Geology, Harvard Universily. 

YKhCOTt Editor of ^Che Press f Philadelphia. 

George E. Woodberry, Professor of Literature, Columbia College. 

C. A, You^g, Professor of Astronomy, Princeton University. 

June, 1895. 

Afternoon Session. 

The reading of papers was begun at 2,15. 

12. Ancient Superstition, by Dr. Ernst Riess, of Baltimore. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Dr, Scott, President Super, Professor Wright, and by the 
author. 

Professor Hale then reported as Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of Four,^ which had been formed to carry into effect the resolution 
passed at the Special Session of December, 1894 (see the Proceed- 
ings of that session, p. xxviii.), viz. : 

Resolved, That the question of the amount of Latin needed for the various 
courses in the secondary schools be referred to the Committee of Twelve. 

^ This Sub-Committee consists of Pre^^or Hale, of the TJ-niversity of Chicago, Professor 
Kelsey, of the University of Hichi^h, Pre^e^sqt Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and Professor West, of Princeton University, See above, p. xxxiii. 
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Owing to a combination of circumstances, the Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of Four is the only member that could be present to-day. But a general una- 
nimity has been reached by correspondence, and I have been empowered to pre- 
pare a report embodying the propositions which I shall presently offer. As to 
the particular tone with which these propositions are stated, I unfortunately can- 
not ktiow whether it would or would not be satisfactory to all the absent members 
of the Sub-Committee. It is, however, known to be satisfactory to one of them, 
with whom I had an interview yesterday upon the train. 

The four members of the Sub-Committee were all of the opinion that the 
Association should oppose the reduction in Latin made by the programmes of the 
Committee of I'en. In order, however, to test its judgment, its Chairman was 
authorized to send out an inquiry to a number of persons. A letter was prepared, 
which, after giving briefly the history of the appointment of the Committee, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 


, . . Before making its report, this Sub-Committee would be grateful to you 
for an expression of opinion on the question practically put before it, namely this : 
Is it best that the number of weekly periods given to Latin in the high-schools 
and private schools having a four-year course be five, •— as it is to-day in many of 
our strongest schools, and as the Latin Conference appointed by the Committee 
of Ten recommended to that body that it should be, — or is it on the whole best 
that it be five in each of the two first years, and four in the third and fourth years, 
as arranged by the Committee of Ten in the programmes mentioned? 

The two (opposite) views which will at once suggest themselves as possible to 
be held by men who are of one mind with regard to the value of classical studies 
.are these : — - ■ , ■ . . 

(i) The reduction w'hich the Committee of Ten proposes involves an appre- 
ciable loss to the effectiveness of the teaching of Latin in our schools. Never- 
theless, in the great pressure which the coming-in of so-called modern subjects 
has caused, — not yet relieved by improvements in the grammar-school, — it is 
wise to make this amount of concession to the situation. 


(2) Latin is a difficult language, and requires more time than is now given to 
it in any but a very few of our four-year courses. The remedy for the crowding 
of the high-school work is not to be found in reducing the number of hours 
devoted to one of the fundamental subjects, but rather in the improving of the 
grammar-school course along the lines so strongly advocated by the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ten, and by others, so that some of the work which is now 
crowded into the high-school course shall have been already done before that 
course begins. Especially does it seem inexpedient to reduce the present four- 
year course at a time when there is a . growing feeling in favor of a six-year Latin 
course, as shown by the recent institution of such a course in a number of schools 
in different parts of the country, and by the resolution passed at Ann Arbor, 
without a dissenting vote, by a large and widely representative Classical Confer- 
ence, which met there in March last. 

Will you kindly (immediately, if possible, for the Committee is to report to the 
Philological Association on the 9th of July) express- your view, with the reason 
for it, writing to Professor Wt G; Hale, at the University of Chicago? The 
Committee would also be very much obliged if you would present a detailed 
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programme, showing how, in your opinion, the various parts of the work in pre- 
paratory Latin should be divided by years or fractions of years. If you believe a 
six-year course desirable, wherever it can be established, a programme made 
upon that basis would be welcomed. 

Very truly yours, 

. W, a Hale, 

For the Siib~Commiiiee. 

This letter was sent to sixty-seven members of the Philological Association, to 
the members of the Latin Conference appointed by the Committee of Ten, and to 
about sixty other persons, mostly principals of schools, in all parts of the country. 
The general character of the answers was such as to confirm the Committee’s 
judgment. Out of twenty-nine answers from college men, one w'as in favor of 
accepting the proposed reduction, and twenty-eight were against it. Out of 
twenty-six answers from the schools, four were in favor of accepting the reduction, 
and twenty-two against it. 

The tone of the propositions which the Sub-Committee recommend that the 
Association pass differs from that of the motion with regard to the Greek issue 
offered in December last. In the case of Greek, the thought of the harm which 
would have been worked by the acceptance of the programme of the Committee 
of Ten very properly outweighed all other considerations, and left no room for 
them. In the present case the harm which would be worked by the acceptance 
of the programmes involving Latin is considerable, and the point of view from 
which the reduction in that subject was made is a dangerous one; but room is 
still left for the recognition of the value of one of the aims of the Committee of 
Ten, and of the services of the Chairman of that Committee in the cause of the 
betterment of the grammar-school curriculum. 

The Sub-Committee recommend the putting out of a pronunciamento con- 
structed upon the general lines of the following rough draft : — 

If the present crowding of the high-school course were necessarily final, then 
the Association might feel that the concession in question, though involving a 
measurable loss, could properly be made. Moreover, the Association heartily 
welcomes the attempt to introduce uniformity into the high-school courses of the 
country, and would much rather find itself in a position to second the labors of 
the Committee of Ten in this regard than be obliged to put an obstacle in its way. 
But the Association does not hold that, for the sake of helping to bring about this 
desirable uniformity, it is necessarily wise to adopt, without further consideration, 
the first general scheme offered^ Nor is it wise, in its opinion, to apply a remedy 
of excision to a congestion which thanks in good part to the labors and out- 
spoken utterances of the Chairman of the Committee of Ten — is likely soon to 
be relieved by the carrying-down of a number of high-school subjects into the 
grammar-school. Especially does it seem inexpedient to reduce the present four- 
year course at a time when there is a growing feeling in favor of a six-year course, 
as shown by the recent institution of moh a course in a number of schools in 
different parts of the i^vihe.r^lmtion' passed- at' Ann Arbor, without 

a dissenting yote,‘by Classical Conference which 

met there 'in March ry 
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The American Philological Association is therefore ^ of the opinion (l) that the 
best interests of education demand the retention of the full amount of five weekly 
periods for four years, now generally given to Latin, throughout the country, by 
schools that have a four-year course. (2) It would be glad to see an increase ^of 
the number of years devoted to the subject (perhaps with a reduction ot the 
number of weekly periods during the later years), either through an extension of 
the high-school course to five or six years, or through the carrying of some of the 
hiffh-school subjects into the grammar-school curriculum. 

"(3) The Sub-Committee further recommend that the Committee of Twelve be 
empowered to arrange, in any way that seems to it best, to have this document 

prepared and to give it publicity. , , r 

(4) As for the question whether an itemized programme of Latin study for four, 
five, or six years shall be put out by the Association, it seems best that the Asso- 
ciation should give directions. The view of the tivo members of the^ Sub- 
Committee who have been able to discuss the question orally is that U is not 
advisable to complicate our main tenet by adding details at the present time. It 
mav well, however, be a very desirable thing to have a programme prepared a 
year or two later, not only on account of the conceivable value of the programme 
Leif, but in order to keep the general position of the Philological Association 

before the country. Respectfully submitted, 

W. G. Hale, 

For the Sub‘Commiiiee. 

After discussion, the first two recommendations of the Sub- 
Committee were adopted, and the vote of the first in favor having 
been unanimous, the word “unanimously” was added by general 
consent. The Sub-Committee was then empowered to arrange and 
make public its report in the form and manner that might seem best 
adapted to meet the needs of the situation. Finally the Association 
resolved that it would be unwise, at the present time, to issue an 
itemized programme of Latin study for four, five, or six years ; but 
the Sub-Committee was instructed to prepare such a programrne to 
be presented at the next annual meeting (at Providence m 1896), 
and was empowered to add to its numbers as it may desire. 

13. Genesis and Growth of an Alexander-Myth, by Professor B. 

Perrin, of Yale University. 

This article is printed in the Transactions. 

14. Some American Speech-Maps, by Professor George Hempl, 
of the University of Michigan. 

The speaker gave a preliminary report on his investigation into the boundaries 
of ImerLan diafects and presented a tentative map. The substance of the report 
has been published intheCiaato»?»a» for January, 1895. 1 

: r The vote being unanimous, the word “ unanimously ” whs added by general consent 
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The investigation is progressing well, but it is absolutely necessary that fully a 
thousand more reports be sent in. There is greatest need for more information 
from the South, from Canada, and from the mother countries : England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The members of the Philological Association could do much to 
aid the speedy accumulation of material by distributing copies of the list of text- 
questions. After Jan. i, 1896, copies of the revised list may be had by ad- 
dressing George Hempl, 95 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Remarks were made by Professors Ashmore and J. R. Smith. 

By previous arrangement the Association then adjourned in order 
to accept the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mather of Cleve- 
land, who had courteously extended an invitation to the members 
to attend a reception at their residence. 

Evening Session. 

The Association reassembled at 9.40 p.m., and the reading of papers 
was resumed. 

15. The Apollo of the Belvedere, by Professor Harold N. Fowler, 
of Western Reserve University. 

F. Winter {Jahrbuch d. Arch. Inst^ 1892, pp. 164 seqq.), followed by A. Furt- 
wangler {^Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture'), has maintained that the original 
bronze of which the Apollo of the Belvedere is a copy was a work of Leoc hares, 
thus making the Apollo go back to a time not much after the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. Arguments for this are: first, certain coins of the time of Philip; 
second, the fact that some figures of the fourth century have hair dressed in the 
same manner as is that of the Apollo; third, the likeness of the Apollo to the (copy 
of the) Ganymede of Leochares. But the coins in question, though showing a 
type from which the Belvedere type was probably developed, have not the same 
arrangement of hair, and belong to a time more than one generation before the 
Belvedere type; none of the fourth century figures referred to has the knot of 
hair raised so high and formed so artificially as that of the Belvedere statue, and 
the similarity of the Apollo and thfe Ganymede is much overrated. So far as the 
proportions of the two figures are alike they constitute an argument against a 
common authorship rather than for it, for certainly the proportions of the effemi- 
nate Phrygian youth would not have been made by such an artist as Leochares 
like those of the powerful and brilliant Apollo, Nor is there any greater similarity 
in the fall of the drapery of these two figures than may be found in that of many 
others. Such similarity of workmanship as exists is probably due to the fact that 
the extant copies of the two statue^ made at about the same time. 

Although the Apollo of the great frieze of pergamon shows very different 
workmanship from that of th| AppHb of tlie Belvedere, the inotif is still nearly 
the same; as nearly as the composition of the frieze permits. The Pergamene 
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Apollo is inspired by the original of the Belvedere figure, and it is therefore not 
improbable that Gercke {Jalirbuch, 1887, pp, 260 seqq,) is right in believing 
that the original of the Apollo of the Belvedere was created to commemorate a 
victory over the Gauls. The Apollo belongs to a time much before the frieze of 
Pergamon and after Praxiteles and his contemporaries, i.e, the early part of the 
third century. The Gauls were driven back from Delphi by Apollo in 279 B.c., 
and it is not improbable that the original of the Apollo of the Belvedere was 
created with reference to that event. There is no reason, however, for restoring 
the figure with an aegis in the left hand. The bow is the only proper attribute. 

Remarks were made by Professor Wright, and by the author in 
reply. 

16, Assumed Singulars, by Dr. Charles P, G. Scott, of Radnor, Pa. 

By “Singular Plurals,” as they ar cald in the title of the paper as first an- 
nounced, or “ Plural Singulars ” as they may be cald, looking from the other end, 
ar ment, in English, nouns which end in an -s or sound (-5, -5^, -ce, ~%e) in the 
singular, and are mistakenly regarded as nouns in the plural with the regular 
plural sufiix •$ or and ar used accordingly. Many of these words remain in 
the assumed plural status, and do not develop further; or they develop further in 
directions which ar not coiisiderd in the paper. Many of them, on the other 
hand, proceed from the assumed plural form, to develop, by the detachment of 
the assumed plural suffix, a new singular without the or -s ending. It is of 
these “Assumed Singulars” only that the paper treats; namely, of English 
nouns derived from preceding singulars ending in an -s or -a sound, by the 
detachment and omission of that sound. The most familiar examples ar Chinee 
from Chinese^ and pea from pease. These ar simple; some ar very complex, 
involving Attraction, Assimilation, and other kinds of Interference. Some words 
not nouns ar drawn in. 

The original paper presents in alphabetic order all the English nouns which 
can be proved, upon an independent etymological examination of each case, to 
be Assumed Singulars of the kind above described; states the etymology, so far 
as the forms require it; arranges the original singulars, the actual and the 
assumed plurals, and then the assumed singulars, with their new plurals, in the 
historical order of development; and supports each form cited by a sufficient 
number of proof quotations, verified and dated. 

The cases cited ar gatherd from many sources. Some ar wel known. A list 
of many of them is included, confu^dly, in a larger list of “ Words corrupted 
through mistake about number” in the Rev. A. S. Palmer’s Folk-etymology., a 
compilation of verbal corruptions, useful for its quotations, but otherwise untrust- 
worthy (i88i, pp. 592-607). This list is partly drawn from Skeat’s Eiym. 
Diciioftary Mr. Palmer’s list of words which would come under the 

bed of Assumed Singulars numbers about 46, rejecting some that he errone- 
ously includes. 

The total number of Assumed Singulars which, to my knowledge, hav been 
heretofore explaind as such, in print, by other writers, is 62, beside a few that 
ar doutful, or hav been included without warrant. To these 62 Assumed Sin- 
gulars from all sources, I now add 60 more. They ar markt in the list with a 
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star before the number. They include a few casual cases first explaind by me 
in the Century Dictionary. Many ar dialectal. 

There ar no clout some more instances of Assumed Singulars of this class yet 
to be discoverd. 

It wil be observd that the list contains many wel known words, cherry, currant, 
minnow, pea, potato, sherry, etc. But tho these are wel known words, their 
history is not wel known. The paper presents for the first time a fairly complete 
etymological and historical account of the following, to mention only the most 
important w'ords : Anana, batata, cherry, currant, tea, minnotv, nunchion, pea, 
poldavis, potato, princock. Tampion, skate, Yankee, Yengee. 

The list of w'ords treated is as follows. In special cases, where a special 
history, given in the original paper, is involvd, that fact is indicated. 


1. Aborigine, pronounced in five syllables ^-bo-re'jf-nl, from aborigines, 
pronounced a-bo-rf'jf-nlz. A special history. 

2. Absey, also in shorter form abs, hubs, haps, for abscess. 

*3. Anana for ananas (plural anaiiasses'), the pineapple. 

4. Anchovy, a new singular from anchovies, anchoveyes, properly anchoves, 
of which the singular anchove, in two syllables. Anchova was a third form. 


A special history. 

*5. Anny-seed, aniseed for anise-seed. Special cause Compare 

pummy-stone for pumice-stone. No. 95. 

6 . Asset for 

7. Auroch for aw'ochs. 

*8. Aven for avens ; reported from New Jersey. 

9. Axey, dialectal for access, a fever. 

*10. Balan, ballan, for balance, ballance. The singular balan, speld also 
ballan, is in the Caiholicon Anglicum, 1483 (E.E.T.S. 1881, pp. iS and 396). 
The plural of this singular, balans, ballans, usually speld balance, ballance, was 
common in the sixteenth century. *A pair of balatice^ contains the plural of 
balan, not the original singular balance. 

*11, Batata, assumed singular of batatas, the original name of the sweet 
potato. Compare potato (No. 89) from patatas, variant of batatas. The paper 
givs a long history of the numerous forms in various languages. 

*12. Bermuda for Bermudas, which seems a plural, but stands for *Bermudes, 
Bej'mudez, Bermootim, named after Juan Bermudez. The ilands ar now cald 
officially Bermuda, by the United States Board on Geographic Names. 

13. Blay, dialectal for blaze. ^ 

14. Bree, dialectal for breeze, breese, a gadfly. 

*15. Brimp, dialectal for brims, brimse ip^brimpd), same as breese, breeze, a 
gadfly. See Brimsey and Bree. ; 

*16. Brimsey, assumed singular of brimses (plural of brims, brimse'), taken as 
^brimsies,*b7ciMseys, -T; / 

*17. Bulloe, from bullose, for bullaa, a plum. See next. 

*18, Bully, from buUace, also bullies, M,M,hlls., etc., a plum. Special history. 

19. Btirial for burieis,Ps^^ a tomb.. like Mdelj riddle, shuttle. 

*20, Caba foe cd^, a tl’md in Pennsylvania and 


Massachusetts. 
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•**21, Certy, ceriu, dialectal for certes, sometimes written certies, sariiesy as if 
a plural 

>^21 a. Chamoy: see Shammy, No. 105. 

. *2i b. Chay : see Shay, No. 106, 

*22. Cliee for cheese. Professor Wright attests this: and it appears in Dialect 
part 8 (Nov. 1895). 

22 a. Chee'^ : see Gee, No. 50. 

23. Cherry, cherrie, cherie, from M.E, cheris. A special history, involving 
A.S. cyris, cyrs, as well as O.F. cerise. 

23 a, CMmmy ; see Shimmy, No* 108. 

24* Chinee for Chinese. Compare Japanee, Malice, Portugee ; also yanuay. 
The number of patrials in ~ese, in common use, is small j and only those in 
common use ar subject to the change in question. Such uncommon terms as 
Derlinese, Bernese, Ceylonese, Faroese, Sienese, Singhalese, Tyrolese, Veronese, 
Viennese, remain undisturbd. 

’‘*25, Cievy, dewy, for clevis, earlier clivies, dives, a bent iron used as an 
attachment or joint. 

26. Clow, for douse, chime, a sluice. 

*27. Coke, coak, charred coal, a new singular, with a special sense, from the 
dialectal cokes, coaks, corks, cinders. A special case. 

^28. Cop^, a fastening of various kinds, a dialectal word, also cosp and cot, 
from cops, M.E* and A.S. cops. See also Handcuff, No. 54. 

*29. Cop*-^, a hedge, dialectal for copse, earlier coppes, coppice. 

30. Coppy, formerly dialectal for coppice. 

31. Corp for corpse, which was formerly often spelt cotps, sometimes corpes, 
M.E. corps, sometimes used as a plural 

’•'32. Crip, dialectal for variant of rr A/, 

*33; Crissy, dialectal for crisis (pronounced then crPszs or cr/'szs, not 
crai'sis). 

*34. Cullison, ctdlisen, cullizan, assumed singular of cullisance for cognizance. 
Special case. See Nares. 

*35. Currant, cur ran, from currans, corans, originally in raisins of Corans, 
‘raisins of Corinth.^ A remarkable case, and a long story. 

36. Cyclop, assumed singular of Cyclops. Special considerations ar involvd. 

*37. Diosie for diocese. The plural diostes, dyosies occurs in Lyndesay, i6th 
century. 

*38, Dragon, a name of the arum and similar plants, from dragons, a seeming 
plural, M.E. dragons, dragaunce, MX. drangancia. A special case. 

*39. Buck, from ducks, duckish, a dialectal transpose of dusk, twilight. 

40. Eave, from eaves. 

41. Effigy, dialectal effij, from effigies. Special considerations enter. 

42. Equinock, speld hekinok, dialectal for equinox. 

43. ¥liok,feck, dialectal for fix, downy fur. / 

44. Flock, dialectal for phlox, mentally spelt flocks. 

45. Flue, down, flock, feathery dust, from jtaoie, floose, also "^fleeze (in 

derivativ fleazy), fibers of thread. ’ 

46. Flake, flook, fleuk, a Scottish form of flux; (flfiks). I find flucks (1740). 

*47, Frock, a dialectal form for * frocks, a transpose of frosk, a frog.' Special 
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48. Fiir^ formerly for formerly sometimes 

49. Furney, an obsolete form oifttrnace. 

*^‘50. Gee, also ckee^ a lodging, a roost; a Kentish word, an assumed singular of 
gise (jlz, jis), known in an other application as (jais), a joist, the word being 
earlier gist^ M*E. gisie, O.F. gisie, a lodging, a joist, whence E./w/, joisL 

*51. Glimp for^//;«/j^. 

*52. HalP, a trammel (Halliwell) for kaise, halsh, a rope, a slip-knot. 

“^53. Hall\ kaui, the hazel (Cornwall, Somerset) for kalse (Somerset), a trans- 
pose of kasel, hazel. 

*54. Handcuff, from handcuffs^ originally handcops. A special case. See 
Cop^, No. 28. 

*55. Heydeguy, haydegy, haydigee^ for heydayguise^ key deguy es., etc., a kind of 
dance. 

56. Hidel, a M.E. form of hidelsy K.S. hydels^ a hiding-place. 

57. Ho, a stocking, from hose. 

*58. Huck, dialectal for '^hucks^ for husk. Compare Duck and TucK. 

*59, Jackanape for Jackanapes.^ originally, as I hav explaind, Jack a Napes, 
* Jack of Naples,’ that is ‘ Italian Jack,’ applied to a performing ape or monkey. See 
Transactions for 1892, vol. 23, pp. 189-194, and for 1894, vol 25, pp. 112-115. 

*60, Jake (1570 Levins) for 

' 61. JSinndiJy Janoway, 1 6th century forms for Januays, Januayes, Jamwayes, 
Jenoweyes, early forms of Genoese. Hence the surnames Janeway, Janney, 
Janny, Jenney, Jenny. 

*62. Japanee from Japanese,\^t Chinee itom Chinese, See No. 24. 

’*'63. Keck, from kecks, kex, kix, a dry hollow stalk. 

*64. Kecksy, kexy, assumed singular of keckses, kexes, taken as kecksies. Com- 
pare Brimsey. 

*65. Kesk, kisk, from kesks, a dialectal transpose of kecks, kex, kix, just 
mentiond. 

66. Kickshaw, formerly also kickshoe, kecshoe, from kickshaws, kick-showes ; 
taken as plural, but properly singular, a keckshose, kekshose, etc,, earlier quelkchose, 
quelquechose, from F. quelgue-chose, * something.’ A special history. 

67. Lea, a meadow, from lease, A.S. Ids, A special history, involving an other 
lea, A.S. ledh, undid ground. 

68. Lee, a M.E. form for lees, mod. E. lease, a cord, variant of leash. 

’*'69. Lin- in Unpin, M.E. lynpynne, for *linse-pin, mod. linchpin, where the 
first element is M.E. linse, A.S. lynis, axle. A special case. 

*70, Lori for loris, a lemur, Loris gracilis. 

*71 . Mace, a spice, M.E. mace, assumed singular of maces, mads, macys, O.F. 
mads, M.L. mads (also mada, masia). A special case. 

72. Maltee from Maltese. 

73. Marquee, markee, for ^marquise, from French marquise, a tent. 

*74. Mavy, mevy, pi. mavies, from mavis, a thrush. 

75. May, dialectal form of maize. . 

76. Merry, a wild cherry, from *merise, from F. merise. Compare 

cherry, F. cerise. 

*77. Methody, a commoii , dialectal Methodist, taken as Melkodis*, 

Metkodm. r ^ 
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78. MinnoWj menmw, memw, for M.E. mennous^ menows, memtsSf menuce. 

A special history, involving many forms, mettnow, memiom^ mennon^ 

mennardy mengy^ myne^ Qiz, 

79. Moke or mmk^ dialectal form of fwjr, a variant of max^ A.S. max^ a net, 
whence also E. and 

*80* *Nuisan or ^newseny from nuisance, inferd from dialectal newsner for 
^nuisatur,. equivalent to nuisancer, an inspector of nuisances. 

*8s, Nuncheoa, nunchion, nuncion, noontion, for nunchiom, nuncions, nun- 
tions, etc*, M.E. noonshyns, noonckyns, noneskens, nonestnce, nonesinch, none- 
chenche, originally ^noneschenche, *noon drink.’ The history of this word is 
remarkable. Its original formation was forgotten, and it ran riot through in- 
numerable forms, arising from phonetic zeal or etymological fancy. The origi- 
nal form and true meaning wer first discoverd by Professor Skeat {Etym, DtcL, 
1882, p* 397) : but even he has faild to giv the history of the word in detail 
He givs but one M.E. example, does not explain the process by which the second 
element was corrupted, and does not point out that the word in its present form, 
nuncheon, belongs to the class of Assumed Singulars. Nunc keen or nunchion 
comes directly from nunchions, and the rest of the history belongs to nunchions 
and its numerous variants, all having a final sibilant. In the paper the word, 
in all its forms, is traced downward from its first appearance in the records. 

82. Orchey, dialectal for orchis. 

83. Orfray, orfrey, orphrey, for orfrays, orfrais, orfraies. Special considera- 
tions enter. 

84. Pea^, dial, pay, for pease'^, the well-known' legume. A special history. 

’*‘85. Pea® for pease‘s, peise, pehe, a weight. Provincial English ; I have heard 

it also from a North Carolina man. 

*^86. Pill- in pill-corn, assumed from Cornish dial, pillas, pillis, pellas, oats 
without husks. 

’*‘87. polldavie, etc., lot poldavis, poledavies, etc., a kind of canvas. 

A special history, stated for the first time in the paper. The word came frona 
Russia. 

88. Portugee for Portuguese, See Chinee, No. 24. 

89. Potato, an assumed singular oi potatoes. Potatoes, formerly spelt also 
potato'' s, potatos, potatus, potatas, xvds formerly a singular, patatas, a variant of 
batatas, whence the assumed singular batata, No. 1 1. The history of the word in 
its numerous forms is set forth in the paper in detail. 

90. Potent, dialectal patten, a crutch, a stilt, assumed singular of potence, dial. 
pattern, crutches, also stilts. 

91. Poy for poise, a weight. Special case. Compare Pea, No. 85. 

92. Pray, dialectal form of prease, now press, a crowd. 

*^93. Princock, primcock, iot princocks, princox. Special considerations enter. 

94. Pry for prize, a lever. 

*95. Pummy, pztmy, pumie; first for pumice in pummy-stone iot pumice-stone. 
Special reasons. Professor Lanman informs me that he has heard pummy in 
New England. 

96. Puny, punie, for punice, punese, a bedbug. 

*97. Ramp, assumed singular of ramps, earlier ratnpes, the plant Campanula 
.Rapunculus, a reduced form, of rampions. 
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98. Rampioa, an assumed singular from rantpwns. A peculiar history* 

*99. Ramsy, ramsey, from ramsies, fox ramses (also ramsen, ramsons) ^ 
plural of ramSf ramps, wild garlic. 

*100. Ree^ rhee, rhe, in the phrase a rse, said of a river in time of flood. 
It means ‘in a violent course,* ree for reese, M.E. rese, res, A.S. rm, course, 
impetus. This explains a puzzling word. See Transactions, vol. 24, p. T22. 

101. Rescue, assumed singular of rescuse, rescous. Involvd with the verb 
rescue, where the final -se is not concernd. 

102. Riddle, M.E. ridel, rydel, redel, assumed singular of M.E. ridels, an 
enigma. 

103. Row, a disturbance, from rouse, rowze, noise, intemperate mirth, origi- 
nally a drinking-bout. 

104. Sect, as used provincially for sex, may be an assumed singular of that 
word, as confused with sects. Confusion with sects or sect alone would explain the 
change. 

♦105. Shammy, shamoy, chamoy, for shamoise, chamoise, chamois. Special 
considerations enter. 

106. Shay for chaise. “The One-boss Shay^* is famous. 

107. Sherry for skerris, originally Sherris sack or Sherris wine, ‘wine of 
Sherrisl JCeres, in Spain. A special history. 

108. Shimmy, chimmy, chbny, dialectal (Eng. and U.S.) for chemise. 

109. Shuttle, M.E. schyiel, etc., assumed singular of *schytiels, A.S. scyttels. 

no. Skates for the original singular. The plural was jiff to, 

or, in an other sense, scatches. ' 

111. Specie, a kind, fct j/^to. Specie, coin, comes in an other way. 

1 1 2. Stave, assumed singular of staves, of which the original plural is staff. 

*113. Summon, a call, from summons ; influenced by the verb summon. 

*114. Tuck, a tusk, from tucks, a dialectal form of izisks. 

1 15. Wap, wop, for waps, wops, the more original form, now dialectal, of 
wasp. A special history. 

’•‘1 1 6. Way-goose, a form of waze-goose by assuming 2vay as the singular of 
waze. A peculiar story. 

♦117. Way-grass, knot-grass, probably for *waze-grass, like way^goose for 
waze-goose (see before) . 

118. Wheat-ear, for tvheatears, earlier whit-ers, a bird. 

11 9. Whim, for whims, a dialectal variant of winch, a windlass. 

*120. Whimsey, from *wkim$es, plural oi*whimse (cf, Swedish dial kvimsa, 
to be unsteady), taken as whimsies. Compare Brimsey, a similar case. 

121. Yankee, Yankie, Yankey, assumed singular of Yankees, Yankies, a 
variant, due to several cross-associations, of Yengees, Yengeese. A special history 
is involvd. See the next, a 

*122. Yengee, assumed singular of Yengees, Yengeese, which represents an 
Indian form of the word English, applied to the English colonists in New England 
and New York. To this word and to Yankee a peculiar history is attach t. 

The same change, the omission of a radical or essential final -j because it is 
assumed to be the plural suffix, ' appears in some surnames, Champney, Denny, 
Janeway, fanney, famyi and others. vl'" ' 

It was my first thought to prepare a systematic list of Assumed Singulars with 
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the historical proofs, in order to derive therefrom the laws that hav produced the 
forms in question, to ascertain the classes of words m which these laws hav 
workt, and the causes which hav limited their operation, and to draw the general 
conclusions to which the examination would lead. And this with the added 
intent to apply the principles so derived to certain cases of doutful etymolo^, in 
order to confirm or disprove the theory of Assumed Singulars suggested to 

The results can not be stated without giving at the same time the evidence 
on which they rest. But it may be said here that Assumed Singulars arise chiefly 
among words which, having a seemingly plural termination, denote thin^ that ar 
Xayf or often seen in numbers or that consist of distinct parts, ^ 
assl Ulanct, Chinese, eaves, mestnous (minnam), Methodists. So especia y 
with ’names of fruits and plants, as batatas, cherries, _eurrants 

ioMoes ramps, rampions, ramsies, all originally singulars. In this cla^, the 
fargest of all, we must acknowledge the assistance of the great army of gardeners 
and farmers, who ar close to the soil,, and who, by etymological forcing, hav done 
much to promote the abnormal growth of these “ singular vege a es. 

The hLory of the origin of Assumed Singulars from supposed plurals in -r or 
■is is not complete without a consideration of other classes of words in which the 
real or assumrd plural in -r or ■« has undergon similar or different alteration, by 
abstraction or addition, such as cumulativ plurals {bodices, dialectal 

iodises etc) Latin singulars (as achates, v/htisce achate, agate; jasfiis, mhe 

S aspe and many other classes of words with a sibilant desinence. One 
mus ’conLli also a number of assumed singulars from supposed 
T sX a r-ue hom rone, mistletoe (com mistletone, eio., a change involvd n 
'cross associations with the inflexiv And finally, the change in ^ 

largely confined to English, has some parallels m other languages, w 1 

comparison, _ 

Remarks were made by Professors Hart, Ashmore, Humphreys, 

Fowler, Wright, and by the author, 

Cleveland, July ii, 1895. 

The Association was called to order at 9.40 A.M. 

17 On the Syntax of the Subjunctive and OptativeTn the Eleair 

Dialect by Herbert F. De Cou, of the University of Michigan. 

optative in the Elean ^ these sub-dialects, if they may 

- - - " 

incidentally, with other dialects. narrow sense, as spoken 

The suh-dialects f f ^ the last named being 

by the inhabitants of icol\v ’ ^ ^ the dialectical relations of the in- 

included for convenience > tlj, 1167) are a matter of dispute.i 

scriptions in question (Collits, G. D. I. 1150 . * *53. i 7J 

L Blass la G. B. I. p. 3^31 MeUrer. IL p. xs 1 HoEmsaa, G««A. 

DiaUktey I. pp. 5 f* 
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Within these sub-dialects the inscriptions are arranged according to their 
epigraphical character and the use of ^ for 5 . 

Subjunctive. — In the inscriptions written in the epichoric alphabet there are 
no certain cases.^ In those in which the Ionic alphabet is employed, subjunctives 
are found only in the decree for Damokrates, G. D. I. 1172 (Elean), viz,: 

1. Independent subjunctive with imperative force, dparedai (L 32), TotTjarat 
( 1 . 36 )* 

Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschujigen^ I. p. 20 (cf. IV. p. 117) quotes one 
example of this construction from literature, Sophokles, Phil. 1 . 300, which is 
not exactly parallel — even if the text be correct — owing to the relation else- 
where subsisting between and the first person of the subjunctive.'^ Other 
cases of the imperative subjunctive in affirmative sentences have been thought to 
occur in the inscriptions on certain Attic vases cited by Kretschmer, Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift^ XXIX. pp. 481 ffi (cf., however, the same author’s Griech. Fasen- 
inscluHfteni pp. 195 f.), and also in the devotiones from Knidos, e.g. (G. D. I. 
3 S 3 S» 1 - 7 )» and probably el (G. D. I. 3543, 1 . 4), ava^ai (G. D. I. 3536, 1 . 19), in 
spite of Bechtel, ad loc, p. 234.^ We thus seem to have in the common speech 
of a Dorian community of the second or first century B.c. a number of subjunctives 
parallel to the examples from Elis.'* 

2. Subjunctive in final clauses, (i) Pure purpose, <paLparat, (G. D. I. 1172, 

1 . i6). (2) Mixed purpose or appositional object clause, 5 oddi (G. D. I. 1172, 

1.37). 

The same lack of distinction between complete and incomplete finality char- 
acterizes the Attic inscriptions, which throughout the fifth, fourth, and third 
centuries B.c. employ almost exclusively dwtas &v with the subjunctive in both 
kinds of sentence.^ Similarly the Doric dialects regularly construe ^ttws and ws 
with the subjunctive without /cd or du. The dialect of Aeolis employs, (i) in 
clauses of pure purpose tua and Birm with the subjunctive after both primary and 
secondary tenses, (2) in clauses of mixed purpose with the subjunctive after 
primary and secondary tenses, fiirwy /ce with the optative, after secondary tenses, 
(ws with the future indicative, and tva with the subjunctive (after i^pdpTicraV) G. 
D. I. 215, 11 . 24!.). The material from the other “Aeolic” dialects is of less 
significance. 

Optative. — Examples occur only in the inscriptions which are written in the 
epichoric alphabet. 

I. Potential optative with /cd, with prescriptive or imperative force. This 
usage is found in independent sentences as follows: (i) Elean (proper), G. D. L 
U57, 11 5, 6, 7; 1154, 11 . 4, 6, 7, 8; 1156, 1 . I ; 1149, 11 i, 2. (2) In Pisatan 
this construction occurs only in the antecedent clause of a conditional relative 

^ In G. D. I. J158 (Elean) Mexster’s KiJat ( 1 . c. p. 63) should be accented Kvat, like So^ai 
(or Kva.1 : SoSal) ; if we write the optative, Kv[o]r (Meister, p. 26), like ipTrotol, G. D. I, 1156. 

' 2 So Brugmann, Griech, Gram.^ p. 190, His application of this explanation to the cases 
adduced by Kretschmer is less happy. 

3 On the other hand, rjri (G. D. I. 3540, 1 . 6), which Bechtel regards as subjunctive (i.e. ij [rj]) 
is more likely an optative. 

« ei? filcrot from C. 1 . G. ,$858 b, I, Wachsmuth, Fhein. Mus. XVIII. p. 562) is 

erroneously given by Reinach, TraUi, ,pC 433, a» for /xeto-os k\Ulv. 

s Cf. Meistcrbans, Grammatik d. attischen Ttischrifteni p. 2x2 ; Weber, Ahsichisdize, II. 
pp. 3 ff. 
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sentence, G. D. L 1150, 1. 4. (3) Triphylian, G. D. I. 1151, II 16 (twicei), 18 
(partially restored), 20 (doubtful). In Elean and Triphylian the optatives whicli 
stand in the antecedent clauses of conditional relative sentences are all of this 
character. 

This use of the optative with /cd as a prescriptive form in laws and decrees is 
peculiar to the inscriptions from Elis; The Cypriote forms y^votru (G. D. I. 60, 
I 29), au/rdi'Oi vv (ibid. 16), dd^Koi w (I. 16) appear to represent an analogous 
usage.^ 

We have called this optative ‘potential.' That it is such is shown, apart from 
the use of Kd, by its combination with in G. D. 1. 1 157, I 7.® 

The imperative, also, is found in Elean and Triphylian, and the infinitive in 
mandatory sense in Elean and Pisatan, but the material is insufficient to enable us 
to confirm by statistics the natural supposition that the optative with ^d, in this 
use, belongs in the first place to the Elean (proper), and that its occurrence in 
Pisatan and Triphylian is a mark of the influence of the dominant tribe.^ 

2. Optative in hypothetical clauses introduced by the conditional particle, or 
by relative pronouns or adverbs. The verb of the apo.dosis is always an optative 
with /cd, an imperative, or an infinitive with imperative force. 

A. Hypothetical clauses introduced by a/, negatively al fj.<£ and 

1. Elean. The verb of the apodosis is (i) an optative with A:d, G. D. 1. 1152, 

11. 2, 7, 8 ; 1154, 1. 2 ; 1156, Ih i, 2, 5 ; 1 149, 11. 2, 5, S; — (2) an imperative, G. 
D. I. 1152, 1. 6; 1168, 1. 7; — (3) a mandatory infimtive, G. D. I. 1152, I. 2 
(a/ Kartapa^crm€j (4) lost, G. D. I. 1 147, 11. 2, 3, 5 ; 1 1 58, 1. 4 ; 1 160, 1. 3. 

The protasis is lost or mutilated in G. D. I, 1147, 11. 2, 5 ; 1157, 11 i (?), 4 (?). 

2. Pisatan. The verb of the apodosis is an infinitive. G. D. I. 1150, 1 . 6; 
ii53j il- 7 (apodosis common). 

3. Triphylian. The cases, all of which are more or less mutilated, are from 
G. D. I. 1 15 1. The verb of the apodosis is (i) an optative with Kd, 11. 2, 6, 7, 9, 
18 (in 11. 2, 8, 10, 18, Kd has been restored) ; (2) an imperative, 1. 5. In 1. 3 the 
apodosis is implied in the preceding imperative; (3) lost, 1. 4. The protasis is 
nearly or quite lost in 11. 13, 22. 

It will be apparent from an inspection of these examples that the treatment of 
conditional clauses with the optative is the same in Elean, Pisatan, and Triphylian. 

In thus preferring the less vivid or ideal conditional for the expression of con- 
tingencies arising in connection with decrees and compacts, the legal phraseology 
of the Elean idioms is at variance with the prevailing usage of the other dialects, 
and especially of the Attic (cf. Meisterhans, 1. c. p, 206), Indeed, the common 
use of the more vivid or anticipatory condition to express such contingencies has 
led to the suggestion of the term “ legal condition ” as an equivalent.® However, 
the less vivid conditional is found occasionally in the legal language of Arcadia, 

1 Ko. is not repeated with the second optative, KaTiorT]aiarai' Si Ka /cat Safittopyeotrav /c.r.A. 

2 Brugmann, Griech, Gra7nmatik, p. 192. For the potential optative without Ki in Homer 
see Delbriick, 1 . c, I. pp. 215 ff. 

^Consequently Roehl’s conjecture (I. G. A. xrg Add.) as subject to ko. zroJiFeot, 

G. D. I. 1151, 1 . iS (Triphylian), a reading also retained by Blass, must be incorrect. 

^ The occurrences are respectively : prescriptive potential optative. Elean 27, Pisatan i, 
Triphylian 12 (of which 8 are partially restored). Imperative, Elean 6, Triphylian 2. Manda- 
tory infinitive. Eleait SO, Pisatan 4. , ^ ^ 

® Gildersleeve, Transactions Am, Philol. Assoc, ^ 1876, p. yi 
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Corcyra, Locris, frequently in Crete, and in the Delphian decrees of manumission. 
The term “ legal condition,” therefore, should not be confined to the anticipatory 
conditions. 

The sentences which have the less vivid conditional in the protasis and the 
optative with in the apodosis are probably not to be explained on the principle 
of assimilation, because of the use of the same form of protasis in connection 
with an imperative or infinitive in apodosis. For other examples of this latter 
construction in inscriptions see G. D. L 1479 (Locris), 3206 (Corcyra), and the 
Delphian decrees before cited. 1 

B. Hypothetical clauses introduced by a relative pronoun or adverb. These 
show the same forms as the simple conditional sentences. 

1. Elean. The verb of the apodosis is (l) an optative with G. D. I. 

1152. 11. 3, 9 (mutilated)— 'in 11. 2, 3, the relative clause is in explanatory apposi- 

tion with the verb of the protasis ; 1 1 54, 1 . 4 ; 1 156, 1 . 3 ; —(2) an infinitive, G. D. I. 
1152, 1. 2 (3) lost, G. D. I. 1147, ^ (partially restored), 1158, 1 . i. 

2. Pisatan. The verb of the apodosis is an optative with k<£, G. D. I. 1150, 

1.3* 

3. Triphylian. The verb of the apodosis is an optative with xd. G. D. I. 

1 151. 11. 13, 15, 16 (partially restored). 

From the foregoing it appears that, so far as the optative is concerned, the 
forms of expression and the constructions are the same in Elean (proper), Tri- 
phylian, and so-called Pisatan. 

Remarks were made by Professor Smyth. 

18. Quantity-marks in Old English MSS., by Dr. W. H. Hulme, 
of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

There were two methods of indicating vowel-length in general use in Old 
English MS. writing, i) by doubling the vowel, 2) by placing a mark over the 
long vowel. Quantity-marks were not used till early in the eighth century. The 
MS. of the Corpus gloss has probably the earliest instances of these marks. From 
.the beginning of the eighth till the end of the tenth century accents are used 
with increasing frequency in both prose and poetry. During this period there 
seems to have been an effort on the part of all the scribes to place the accents 
only over etymologically long vowels, short accented vowels being comparatively 
infrequent in OE, MSS. till about the beginning of the eleventh century. From 
this time forth scribes become more and more careless in using them. In MSS. 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries short vowels and vowels of unstressed 
syllables with accent marks are found in abundance. Cf. the “Blooms” MS. 
( VitelL A. 15. fob fke second part of the Caedmon poems (MS. Junius 

Jf/), But even in the most carelessly written MSS. long vowels with accents are 
more numerous than short vowels with accents. And there seems to have been a 
conscious feeling on the part of the scfibes that long marks were to be placed 
over long vowels, even though there is no single MS.' where lon^ vowels are con- 

1 For examples from the literature see Goodwin, Mmds and Tenses^ § 499, Hjs remark that 
such constructions arc not infrequent in the eiarHer language implies a slight understatement, if 
the inscriptions be taken into accounl. ; . . . ■ - r ^ ^ 
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sistently marked throughout. However, these marks were not always intended 
to show vowel length, as when they occur, for example, on the consonantal u in 
N'eopounrd (Sweet, Oldest English Texts, p. 35) and uuUton (^Oldest Englisk 
7>x/j, 435, 7). The accent seems to have been used in such cases to indicate 
that the u has a consonantal value. Then the meaning of the accent is not at all 
clear where it appears on two successive vowels of a word, as, for example, ad 
(BlkE //am., p. 9, I. 18; p. 29, 1 . 32, etc.) ; ee (AS. Chron., p. 91, 1 . 8, II, etc.) ; 
/sddc (AS. Vers, of Gosp., p. i, 1 . 3); Beihl^hu (AS. Vers., p. 2, 1 . 23, etc,); nedr 
(Blooms, 349, 13); tSopea (^Blooms, 334, 29; 335,45); (Blooms, 335, 48, 

etc.). In some of these instances, as Bethleem, tb^pea, wilnte, one of the accents 
was probably intended to show the omission of a consonant: Bethlehem, tokopea, 
wilnige. In other cases the double accent seems to indicate that the double 
vowel was pronounced as a dissyllable. This is clearly the case where the ii of 
the gen. sing, of the Latin names of months is accented, as it frequently is in 
Byrhtferd^s //andboe, where we find frequent instances of januarii,junii, mariii, 
etc. (Cf. Anglia, VIII., p. 298 ff.) 

Another peculiarity of certain MSS. is that accents are used mostly at dr near 
the beginning and end of the lines, and near breaks in the lines.^ This is 
especially noticeable in Beowulf and ByrhtfertB s JF/andboc. 

The sources for the material of this paper were : The Epinal Glossary, ed. by 
Henry Sweet, London, 1883; The Oldest English Texts, ed. by Henry Sweet, 
London, 1888; King Alfred's Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. by Henry 
Sweet, King Alfred's Orosius, ed. by Henry Sweet, London, 

1883; The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. by Benj. Thorpe, London, 1 861 ; Libri 
Psalmorum, ed. by Benj. Thorpe, Oxford, 1835; The Anglo-Saxon Version of ike 
//oly Gospels, ed. by Benj. Thorpe, London, 1842; The Blickling Homilies of the 
Tenth Century, ed. by Richard Morris, London, 1880; Beowulf: Autotypes of the 
Unique Cotton MS., ed. by Julius Zupitaa, London, 1882; AEdfric's Homilies and 
Lives of the Saints, ed, by Walter W. Skeat, London, 1881 ; ByrhtfertEs Handboc, 
ed.by F. Kluge, Anglia,Wl\.\ Das Leben des Chad, hrsg. von A, Napier, Anglia, 
X. 14 1 f. ; Evangelium Nicodemi (ray own transcription of Brit. Mas. MS.) ; 
second part of MS. Junius XL (my own transcription) ; /Jfe of Malckus (my 
own transcription; Blooms by King Alfred, ed. by W. Hulme; Englische Studien, 
Bd. XVIIL 331 f.; Andreas, Elene, Fata Apostolorum, etc., hrsg. von Richard 
Wiilker; Grein’s Bibliothek der AS. Poesie, Bd. II. 

Remarks were made by Professors Potwin, Hempl, Dr, Scott, and 
in reply by the author. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting in 1896 reported through its 
Chairman, Professor Hart, that the Committee recommended that the 
next annual session be held at Providence, R. I., beginning July 7, 
1896. ^ V, 

Professor Humphreys reported that the Auditing Committee had 
examined the account of the Treasurer, compared it with the vouch- 
ers, 'and found 'it to be correct. ^ '• ^ 

*• My attentioa was called to this peculiarity hy Hempl of the University of Michigan. 
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The Committee on Officers for 1895-96 proposed the following 
list of nominations : — 

President^ Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. 

Secretary and Treasurer ^ Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College* 

Executive Committee^ The above officers, and 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University. 

William W. Goodwin, Harvard University. 

Milton W. Humphreys, University of Virginia. 

Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin. 

John H. Wright, Harvard University. 

The Committee’s recommendations were adopted and the above 
officers elected. The election of Professor March to the Presidency 
of the Association was confirmed by a rising vote. 

The Secretary thereupon read the following letter : — 

Lafayeite College, Easton, Pa., June 25, 1895. 

To the Secretary of The American Philological Association. 

My Dear Sir: 

Will you be so kind as to invite your Society to be present at a cele- 
bration of the coincident anniversaries of Professor Francis A. March’s seventieth 
year, the fiftieth since his graduation, and the fortieth of his coming to Lafayette, 
to be held at Lafayette College, Thursday, October 24, 1895. There will be 
several addresses by well-known scholars, and a public dinner followed by brief 
speeches. Personal invitations will be sent out at a later date so far as possible 
to all the members of your Association, but it is hoped by this general invitation 
at this early date to reach some who might otherwise be prevented coming. 

Very truly, 

E. D. Warfield. 

The Association voted to accept the invitation, and the President 
was authorized to appoint a committee of three or five to act as 
representatives of the Association on the occasion referred to. At a 
later date Professors Smyth, Kittredge, and West were appointed. 

The President then submitted a resolution that had been offered 
by Professor Gudeman of the University of Pennsylvania, with regard 
to the orthography of school-texts of Latin authors. After consider- 
able discussion, an amendment proposed by Professor Hendrickson, 
of the University of Wi^onsin, was carried. As amended and passed 
the resolutioi|ds as 

Whereas, American pchool of Larin ^ authors exhibit a remarkable 

inconsistency in Latin orthography, chiefly due to negligence, often, also, to 
ignorance of the proj^r speHing in vc^ue in the rime of the respective authors. 
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Whereas, the orthography of Latin, barring, possibly, that of the archaic period, 

has now been scieiitiBcally determined j 

Therefore^ be it resolved^ that a committee of three members of the American 
Philological Association be appointed by the chair to report at its next annua! 
meeting a recommendation concerning a uniform standard of Latin orthography 
for the use of school text-books. 

Professors Allen, Gudeman, and Platner were appointed on the 
Committee. 

Professor Hart offered the following vote of thanks, which was 
adopted : — 

That the thanks of this Association are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to the authorities of the Western Reserve University for their courtesy in provid- 
ing accommodations for this session ; to Professor Plainer and his colleagues of 
the Local Committee for the careful provision which they have made for the 
comfort and convenience of those in attendance; and to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Mather for their generous and graceful hospitality in entertaining the members 
last evening at Shoreby. 

19. RousseloPs Phonetical Apparatus, by Assistant Professor H. 
Schmidt- Wartenberg, of the University of Chicago. 

There are three instruments which at present command the attention of 
phoneticians: l) Hensen’s phonautograph, based on the instrument of Scott 
(1859), improved by Konig; 2) the apparatus devised by Professor Hermann, 
and used by him in his laboratory at the University of Konigsberg; 3) the appa- 
ratus tised by Rousseiot. Unfortunately the results of the investigations with 
Hensen’s and Hermann’s instruments are published in journals less familiar to 
phoneticians, the Zeitschrift flir Biologie^ and the Arehiv ftir die gesammte 
Physiologies — and therefore comparatively unknown. Both instruments are de- 
signed to investigate the nature of vowel sounds, an exceedingly difficult problem 
in spite of the foundation laid by Helmholtz. 

In the year 1891 L’Abbe Rousseiot published a study on *‘Les Modifications 
phonetiques du langage ^tudiees dans le patois d’une famille de Cellefrouin, 
Charente” (Pevtte des Patois Gallo-Pomans, IV., and also published separately in 
a revised edition), a work which was awarded the Volney medal. Rousseiot used 
a number of instruments constructed partly by Marcy and others, and partly by 
himself. Unlike the instruments mentioned before, this apparatus serves to solve 
the more practical questions of phonetics, and the many difficulties that present 
themselves in the explanation of sound changes; they appeal to the philologist 
mainly. The apparatus exhibited before the Philological Association was made 
by Charles Verdin, Paris, who furnishes a complete set for 1 700 francs. 

The registering apparatus consists of a cylinder revolving horizontally, and put 
in motion by a clock-work with the Foucault regulator. . By means of attaching 
the cylinder to any of the three revolving wheels the velocity can be changed 
according to the experiment. The cylinder is covered with a sheet of glazed 
paper, which is then blackened by means of a Candle, oil lamp, or a broad gas 
jet. The slide, which carries k stand to which the inscribing apparatus is secured, 
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is moved by a spiral bar connected by an endless chain with the clock-work. 
Screws, wheels, etc,, are provided for wherever the apparatus needs an adjustment. 

The drum used by Rousselot is the same with which physiologists are familiar. 
It consists of a brass capsule covered with a rubber membrane, to which the 
inscribing lever is attached; a rubber tube connects it with the acting apparatus, 
or directly with the organs of speech. Any movement, the slightest air wave, 
produces a condensation or rarefaction of the air in the drum which turns the 
inscribing style. This drum is fastened to the horizontal bar of the movable 
stand, and the style so adjusted by means of a series of screws that it comes in 
light contact wdth the sooty paper upon which, when revolving, a white trace is 
left. Any motion of the style is plainly marked by a deviation from the straight 
line. Some of these motions are so slight that they have to be read under the 
magnifying glass; e.g., as a rule, the marks produced by the vibration of the vocal 
cords. The traces are then fixed in the usual way by means of a hardening 
solution. 

The most frequently used instrument is a rubber funnel which closes firmly 
round the mouth. It is connected by means of a tube with the drum, and is used 
for investigations into the intensity of sound: emphasis of utterance, position and 
quality of accent, height of vowel pitch, lenis and fortis, voiced and unvoiced 
sounds, vowel quantity. 

To observe, in a like manner, the amount of breath escaping through the nose, 
the tube has to be applied directly to the nOse. The motion of the lip is recorded 
by a special lip-observer, consisting of two combined drums, each provided with 
a lever that is applied to the upper or lower lip. It is then connected with the 
inscribing drum. To show the degree of lateral lip contraction the author had an 
instrument prepared on the same principle. The same device can also be used 
for indicating the angle of the jaws during the pronunciation of certain sounds. 

For investigations of sonority Rousselot uses a small metal cup which is placed 
on the laryngeal cartilage, the stretched skin serving as a membrane that conveys 
the vibrations to the air-drum. Neither this nor the more complicate electrical 
apparatus work very satisfactorily; the former can be used, however, to observe 
the movements of the tongue, in a similar manner as Rousselot’s external tongue 
observer, a drum attached to the chin, the lever following the motions of the root 
of the tongue. 

These instruments, together with the artificial palate and the stethoscope, suffice 
to analyze and determine almost every sound, quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The use of the apparatus requires a careful study, and the reading of the traces 
offers many difficulties to be overcome only by repeated and graded exercises. 
Many experiments require the aid of an assistant. Changes in temperature and 
atmosphere influence the experiments to some extent. 

Remarks were made by IVofessdrs Hempl, Karsten, and Smyth, 
and the ^ ■' ^ 

2 o.'"'Tlie' Haeticy ' ;0f by/?ix)fessor F, A.' March, of 

Lafa^tte yv,/- i . . .. ^ 

t ThB paper . 
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' 21; The diro Koivov arrangement,, by Professor M. K D^Ooge, of 
the University of Michigan. 

A brief paper on this subject was presented, more for the purpose of raising 
inquiry than of presenting definite results. The subject has been treated for 
Latin by F. Koklewey, “Bie Figura dir6 >oiwD bei Catulh Tibull, Properz und 
Horaz,’’ the Zeiisckrifl f, d, Gymnasiahmsen^ XXXI. (iS77), pp. 337-358. A 
treatise by O. Aken on the same question, published in 1884, has been mentioned 
to me by Professor Harrington of the University of North Carolina. This figure 
of syntax in Greek has not received from scholars the attention it deserves. A 
discussion of its use in Greek by Melhorn is referred to by Koldewey, but is not 
known to 'the j^resent writer. ■„ 

The origin of this arrangement is explained by Nitzsch, Anmerkungm zu 
Homed s Odyssee^ XII., 27, in a note on the only instance in Homer of this use of 
the preposition, which occurs in the phrase ^ dX6s Kriiger, however, 

Sprachl. § 58. 2. 3 and § 68. 9 A., denies that this is an instance. 

That there is not perfect agreement among scholars as to just what the dir6 
KOIVOV figure includes is evident from Koldewey’s discussion, who limits it to 
instances in which, the common element occupies the first or most important 
position in the second or third member of the sentence. Hirschfelcler, 
sckrift f. d. Gymnasia hmsen^ 1869, p. 353, applies the name to all those instances 
in which the word common to the several members is used in the second member 
of the sentence, without regard to its position in the clause. 

Instances of what is understood to be the dwd xotj'oD figure were given in the 
case of prepositions, with which this arrangement seems to be most common in 
Greek, of verbs, of limiting genitives, of possessive pronouns, of adjectives, and of 
adverbs. ■ 

It was shown how disregard of this figure sometimes leads editors astray in 
their interpretations. The entire subject needs a careful and systematic treat- 
ment, based on wide induction. 

One or two instances in which the interpretation hinges on the supposed 
presence or absence of this figure may suffice in this connection : 

On Plato’s Phaedo, 69 E, roirs fxkv Kal rovTjpoifs cr^ 65 pa dXlyovs elvai 

eKar^povs, Archer-Hind has the following note: “Although the order of the 
words inclines us to take <r<f> 6 dpa with dX£7ous, I think the sense requires that it 
should be joined with xPV<f‘'^oi>s Kal irovyfpoOt, Heindorf would double crcp^dpa, 
but it is not really wanted with dXiyovsd But ohlyovs seems clearly to require 
(r(p 6 dpa to make an exact antithesis to TrXel&rom in the next sentence. 

On Eur. Med. 241, 242 editors are divided whether to take with the pre- 
ceding participle or with the following sentence. Verrall’s note* is instructive in 
its uncertainty. Fie says that the rhythm is in favor of connecting eO with the 
participle, but the sense is better if we take it with what follows. Why not take 
it with both? 

Remarks were made by Professors Ashmore, Wright, Smyth, C. F. 
Smith, Harrington, and by the author. 
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22. Notes on the Metre of Persius, by Professor Samuel Ball 
Platner, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University (read by 
title) . 

This paper contained a detailed analysis of the various ways in which the fifth 
and sixth feet are made up with reference to the rhythm, number, and compass of 
words, and relation of verse to word accent. 

Of the 650 hexameter lines in the six satires, only one (L 95, sic cosiam longo 
subduximus appennind) is spondaic, and in this Persius is evidently ridiculing 
the attempts of some contemporary. There are then 649 dactylic lines, and the 
following table presents the analysis of the last two feet. 

Horizontal lines mark the divisions of words, the stroke ^ the verse ictus, and 
dot ( • ) the word accent. Where both coincide, only the stroke is written. 

First, cases into which elision does not enter: — 
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(1) is very frequently repeated, as it occurs seventeen times in two successive 
lines, twelve times in three, four times in four, and once in six. This is true of 
no other form to any such extent. Persius is fond of alternating this with (2), 

(3) . and (4)- 

(2) occurs in two or more successive lines twelve times, (3) fifteen times, and 

(4) twenty-one times. 

The next table represents the cases of elision. 


Scheme. 

Example. 

Occurs. 

l) \ Z. V 1 0 w Z. 

usque adeone 

1.26 

2) 1 w 1 vy 1 ^ 

depunge urbi sistam 

VI. 79 

3) 1 ^ -1 1 1 1 

mirae eritis res 

I. Ill 

4) 1 1 vy v.' 1 2^1 

etsi adeo omnes 

VI. J 4 . 58 

s) 1 w 1 Z. 1 1 

ecce aliud eras 

V. 68 

6) 1 ^ u 1 VI/ V \ ZL — 

1 ! 

paulum erit ultra 

V. 69 

7) 1 Z. V 1 vy i — 

improbum in ilia 

I. 6; VI. 29 

8) 1 Z 1 vy v«^ 1 V./ Z isi: 

r ! 

hoc ego opertum 

I. 121 

9) 1 Z. \j ^ \ ^ Z. ^ 

caelestium inanis 

II. 61 

10) 1 Z vy vy 1 w Z 

forcipe adunca 

IV. 40; VI. 5 

IX) t 'Zi vy vyT^ 1 z V^TT-L 

altera in herba est 

VI. 26 

12) 1 Z 1 vy vy 1 vy 1 Z he. 

hue ego ut ille 

VI. 62 

13) 1 Z vy vy vy 1 Z he 

sesquipede extat 

I. 57; V. 127, 
140, 142 

14) 1 Z V 1 vy vy 1 Z 

discernis ubi inter 

IV. ii; VI. 16 

15) I Z V/ I vy vy 1 Z w 

utar ego utar 

VI. 22 

16) 1 yL, Z 1 vy vy vy I Z — 

postquam sapere urbi 

VI. 38 

17) 1 y.-Z 1 vy vy JTz I yy 

centum paria ob res 

VI. 48 


In the sixth foot there are six cases of elision, but the final is always est^ and 
we have aphseresis rather than elision proper. 


Adjourned at i p.m. 
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Afternoon Session. 

The reading of papers was resumed at 2,15 p.m. 

23. The Incorporation of several Dialogues in Plato’s RepubliCy 
hy Dr. G. B. Hussey, of the University of Chicago. 

Plato’s promise in the introduction to the Timaem, that he will write a dialogue 
Criiias and another called Her mocr ales, was, as Plutarch explains (Solon, 32), 
prevented from fulfilment by his death. Yet, as he lived to the age of eighty, it 
seems as though there must have been time during those years for writing out 
all his valuable thoughts. This will appear especially true when we consider that 
he has repeated some of them many times. 

A preface, although placed first, is usually written last. Consequently it would 
seem probable that, when Plato promises these two dialogues in the preface to 
the Timaeus^ they have been already completely thought out, if not completely 
written. Since, therefore, none of Plato’s works have been lost while in manu- 
script, it is probable that these two dialogues are preserved, but under some other 
form than we are aware of. 

In the introduction to the Timaeus there is a very brief analysis of the 
Republic. This is, however, carried only as far as the first five books of that 
dialogue, and there stops short. Moreover, those critics who hold that the 
Republic w'as written in separate parts recognize in the last five books two chief 
portions, VIII.-IX. and YI.-VII., with book X. standing separately by itself. A 
reasonable conjecture can therefore be ventured that represent the 

Criiias, and VI.-VIL the Hermocrates, The Reptiblic W'as the most famous of 
Plato’s works, and so any dialogues that could increase its interest or strengthen 
its logic were added to it. On account of these additions it comes to be three 
times the size of the ordinary Platonic dialogues. While they would each take 
from two to four hours for oral delivery, it would require twelve. Thus, like the 
Laws, the Republic has become enlarged by accretions, until it is far beyond the 
ordinary length of a conversation. The harmonizing and adjusting of these 
various parts of his Republic occupied Plato till his last moments, and thus the 
introductions to the Tiinaem and the Critias were left uncorrected. ■ Thus they 
stand to-day, in appearance, broken promises. 

In books VIIL-XI. Plato describes the fall of the perfect state until it reaches 
its lowest debasement by passing through democracy, Critias was a fit person to 
lead in such a dialogue, for he had written more than one work on constitutions, 
and was even more than Plato a foe of the popular government. The fragment 
of the dialogue Criiias that remains shows an attempt to bring some historical 
facts to the support of the theories of Republic VIIl,~IX. 

Plato wrote the first draft of his works probably in the direct form of dialogue. 
As this was not well suited to being read aloud, he later changed some of the 
more popular dialogues into tjie indirect form. This was the case with the 
Pkaedo, Charmides, Symposium, BuiUydomi^, Protagoras, and Republic, A third 
form, that of continuous discor^e, h represented by the Timaeus an,d parts of the 
Lams, 
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At the same time that these took place, this recasting of some of the dia- 
logues so as to bring them into the indirect form, came a desire to unite 
some of them into trilogies or tetralogies. This was probably to show in 
what order they were to be read or to form them into more imposing masses. 
In furtherance of this purpose Plato projected a tetralogy («), outlined at 
Soph. 217 a, and consisting of TheaeietuSi Sophist^ Statesman^ Philosopher^ — 
all in the direct form. Later he took away the Philosopher^ recast it, and, 
with the intention of calling it Hermocrates^ he projected a tetralogy {b) Re- 
public I.-V., I'imaeus^ Critias^ Hertnocraies^ — all in the indirect or treatise 
form. After changing the names of the last two dialogues and fusing them 
with the first the result was (c) Republic I.-X. and the Timaeus as we have 
them at the present day. 

Remarks were made by Professors Wright and D’Ooge, and by 
the author in reply. 

24. A neglected Use of the Latin Imperative, by Professor Karl 
P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 

The only endeavor of this brief paper is, as its title suggests, to call attention 
to the fact that the so-called “ Future Imperative,” or “ Second Imperative,” as it 
is variously denominated, has a very common colloquial use, which is quite 
unsatisfactorily treated in most Latin grammars, and almost entirely ignored in 
those usually in the hands of our American students. The case may be stated 
something like this : The Future (or Second) Imperative is often used in collo- 
quial language where neither the fuliire, nor the imperative idea clearly appears; 
but the signification of the form seems to vary from that which must, or ought io be, 
to that which would be advisable, and in general it holds a relation to the Present 
(or First) Imperative corresponding to that in which the Subjunctive of Modesty 
stands to the Indicative of Absolute Statement. 

A good example of the use of the two tenses side by side with no discoverable 
difference in meaning is found in Plaut. Men. 1076: Ttt erus es : tu servom 
quaere. Tu salvefo : iu vale. Also in v. 866: agile, equi, facitoie soniius ungu- 
larum adpareat. Again, in Terence, Adel. 505 {Redito : Jieni quae fieri aequomst 
omnia), the word redilo means no more nor less than redi would mean in the 
same place; but the tense form is perhaps influenced by the verb of the apodosis, 
fie7tt, to which rediio is the protasis, 

A similar case of the usage occurring in a practical protasis is seen in Lucr. 
IL 114-117:-— 

contemplaior enim, cum soils lumina cumque 
inserti fundunt radii per opaca domorum : 
nndta mi nut a modis muUis per inane videbis 
corpora misceri radiorum lumine in ipso. 

. The softening down of the imperative nature of the form appears in such a 
case, as Plant. Men. 350 : adservatote hate sultis, navales pedes (‘ please look out 
for the luggage ’). 

Some of the other various shades of milder mining are illustrated in the 
following examples : — - 
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Cic. ad Att. V. 20, i : Hoc iam sic habeio, nec hoc exerciiu me hie tania negotia 
(‘Youmust bear this in mind,’ etc.). 

Plant. Men. 436 and 437 : Abduc istos in tabernam actutum deversoriam. Tu 
f actio ante solem occasum ut venias advorsum mihi (‘ You must be sure to meet 
me before sundown ’). 

Plant. Trin. 570; Quod iibi lubet^ tute agito cum gnato meo (‘You’ll have to 
make whatever arrangements you please with my son’). 

Plant. Men. 548: Haec me curaturum dicito (‘You may say that I will attend 
to it’). 

Cic. ad Att I. 6, I : Tu modo videto in tanto otio ut j^ar mihi sis (‘ You on 
your part should see to it that you keep up with me ’). 

Plant. Trin. 427: Immo ^qtias despondV inquito (No, no! You’d better say, 
‘quas despondi ’ !). 

Cic. ad Quint, frat. I. 3, lllud caveto . . . ne ilk versus . . . confirmetur 
(‘You’d better be on your guard/ etc.). 

Plaut. Trin. 295 : Meo modo moribus vivito antiquis : quae ego tibi pr a ecipio^ 
ea facito (‘ You’ll do well to be old-fashioned like me, and follow my advice’). 

A still more modest tone is found in Cic. ad Att. I. 2, i : filiolo me auctum 
scito (‘Allow me to inform you,’ etc.). This use of scito is very common. 

The form is used to give a bit of ironical advice in Plaut. Men. 627 and 628 : 
properato absente me comesse prandium : post ante aedis cum corona me derideto 
ebrius (‘Pll teach you to run off and gobble up the luncheon without me, and 
then come and make fun of me!’ etc.). 

The next step is reached when the advice amounts to no more than a per- 
mission, as in Plant. Men. 727 and 728: Mea quidem hercle causa vidua vivito 
vet usque dum regnum obtinebit luppiter (‘For all I care you can live a widow 
as long as Jove reigns’). And again, v. 1031: mea quidem hercle causa liber 
esto atque ito quo voles (‘ Verily, for all I care, you may have your freedom and go 
where you like ’). 

In Men, 1093 it is a promise: Perge operam darct opsecro hercle^ liber esio, si 
invenis hunc meum fr air em esse (‘You shall be free, if you discover that he is 
my brother ’). Also in Capt. 948 : gratiis a me^ ut sit liber ^duetto (‘ His freedom 
shall be a free gift ’). 

From these particular usages is finally developed the use of the form to express 
a general advice, a maxim, or a precept, as in Horace, Epist. I. 18, 68 and 69; 

Quid^ de quoque viro^ et cui dicas saepe videto. 

Per contator em fugitOy nam gar r ulus idem esL 

(‘One must be on his guard as to what he says/ etc., and ‘should avoid an 
inquisitive person,’ etc.) And in Terence, Adel. 417 and 418 Q Hoc facito^ 
S. Recte sane. D. ^ Hoc fugitol , S, CalUde. D. ^ Hoc laudistl S. Istaec res est. 
D. ^ Hoc vitio daturiy facito and fugito are quite on a par with laudist and hoc 
vitio datur, expressing a general truth, 

/ Now that we have reached this point, we are on more familiar ground. I sub- 
mit, however, that the usage should, have pupre careful attention in our American 
grammars, in which the tre^tn^ent of this matter is universally either inadequate 
or erroneous. 
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25. The Devil and his Imps, an Etymological Inquisition, by Dr. 

Charles P. G. Scott, of Radnor, Pa. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professor Wright. 

26. The Invariability of Phonetic Law, by Professor Edwin W. 

Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 

It is not difficidt to acquire the reputation of being a rigorous observer of the 
phonetic taws, but it is quite as important not to check the progress of science, 

Breal in the Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc., Vol. XXIV, p. 21. 

The tenet of phonetic inviolability has been of late years the test of orthodoxy 
in linguistics, but after all there is a good deal of heresy in America. Mr. Whitney 
did not accept the principle in its entirety; Tarbell has raised objections (Transac. 

XVII, I sq.); Collitz, to whom America may now^ lay claim, and w’ho is one of 
the foremost living linguisticians, is not a rigid believer in the tenet (cf. his Aryan 
Word for Tongue, 16); and the great French savant, M. Breal, has published in 
the Transactions of this Association (XXIV, 21 sq.) some very acute observations 
on this point. I have already (Am. Jr. Phil., XV, 409) expressed myself as a 
follower in his path. 

In so far, however, as one points out classes of exceptions to Phonetic Law, 
one makes no issue against the principle. The issue is practically this: with one 
class of linguisticians phonetic normality is of absolutely final value as evidence, 
while with another class phonetic abnormality does not put out of court what 
rises on other linguistic grounds into the domain of probability; with the first 
class a specific reason must be given for every abnormality; this the second class 
recognizes as expedient but not always possible and not absolutely necessary. 

Now a phonetic law is practically an inference from one highly probable ety- 1 

mology. Sometimes, however, the results of tw'O equally probable etymologies 

conflict. Thus Lat. {1 WW 25 beside Grk. d^pfs, O. Pruss. leads us \ 

to infer a stem ^-vogh with rf n inflection, whence a primitive Latin ^vognis (gen.), ; 

^^gn gave mn as in Greek the resulting form was '^vomnis, and a secondary nomi- 
native arose beside The etymology is certain, and the method of 

explanation falls in with much besides in Latin (the author, Proc. Dec. 1894, Hi). 

Counter to it, how^ever, runs Lat. ignis alongside of Lith. ugnls^^x^t Now as 

regards ignis and vomer, which shows normal and which abnormal phonetics? ^ 

P'or the abnormality of ignis I have offered a reason (l.c.) and have others in 
reserve to offer. 

But let us suppose that ignis is abnormal, and no ground for its abnormality is 
discoverable; then, so long as the undemonstrably abnormal is taken for normal, 
the rigid phoneticians estop the progress of science. I emphasize this point; the 
etymologically certain word may be the abnormal word. 

Before \ve can accept as phonetic law the testimony of any word, we must 
assure ourselves of its isolation, and even then if we cannot control the period of 
its isolation, our inferences are not cogent; for, putting it generally, the words 
that can show in any language perfectly free phonetics (i.e. /can follow the 
phonetic laws blindly 0 are isolated words, cut adrift from their moorings, while 
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far the greater number of words are interknit in groups about a common root, or 
semasically interknit by popular etymology of one sort or another to roots of alien 
origin. 

Now let us compare iigmai * troop V(: ‘drive’) and examen ‘swarm of 

bees’; Brugmann (Gr. I, § 506) calls in ‘apt Ablaut’s artful aid’ and assumes 
bases ^agmen and ^exagmetij but it seems to me far more prolmble that the pho- 
netic variation arises from the completer isolation of examen from the ago- family. 
Thus the comparison of lamenium ‘ howl ’ {<^lag-m- < ^lac-m-') with Grk. Xa/cepds 
‘howling’ need not be thrown out because of ‘cut.’ There 

are also masses of examples of cn,gn>gn in Latin in words, e.g. signnm 

‘mark’ : seeare lignum ‘faggot’: tigare ‘bind’ (PROC. l.c. liii) ; but 

such grouped words can not exclude the testimony of /l/anes <*magm- which is 
isolated from magntes, but not from maiores (pROC. 1894, x). Returning to 
ignis^ we can not say at what time its isolation^ set in, and who shall say that the 
testimony of ignis shall exclude all conflicting testimony as to the treatment of ^72? 

If now we recognize the importance of isolation as a factor in phonetic change, 
and realize the difficulty of fixing its precise period, then we must see how great a 
risk it is to apply the phonetic laws too strictly in a language of meagre compass 
like Old Persian or Umbrian. It might often happen that only the constrained 
phonetics of the agnien type would be shown by the words of safest explanation, 
and the free phonetics of examen be represented only in some less certain word. 
If this word had a large bearing on primitive religion, like Manes, say, its testi- 
mony would be all the more liable to impeachment. It is obvious that, especially 
in a sparse language where we can not control the etymological, semasic, and 
syntactical grouping of words, the most certain etymology may give us but a 
partial insight into the phonetic laws. The imperfect representation of the pho- 
netic laws in sparse dialects is, however, not taken into account by those to whom 
these inferences bear a sacrosanct character. Thus Buck (Chicago Stud, in Ck 
Phil. I, 184) rejects my explanation of the Latin Gerundive in -en-dae as equal to 
the Sanskrit Infinitive m -a-dhyai (Am. Jr. Phil. XV, 217 sq.) on the ground of 
Oscan-Umbrian forms in -n-no-. In behalf of my explanation speaks the agree- 
ment of the two languages in respect of the shift from active to passive, and of 
the attraction of the object into the case of the infinitive. On the phonetic side 
I should be the last to deny that the Plindus regarded the a of a-dhyai as the 
thematic vowel, though I have brought some (not absolutcdy cogent) proof from 
Greek ^ and Avestan that the Aryan form had an -?/. There is no trace of the 
SUt. y in the Lat. form, but I may waive this difficulty, as Brugmann, following 
Bartholomae, has done for the Greek form (Gr. IT, § 1089). There remains the 
difficulty of Osc.-Umbr. nn == Lat. 7 td< ndh. In these dialects we have the chain 
dh>p>f But what is to prove that nd/i became »_/*? Nothing. All that can 
be offered in proof is Anafriss (dat plur. 3d deck); this, Plenzen has compared 
with inferis^ but Bugge (KZ. II, 386) just as plausibly compared imbribus, and 

t I would connect ipns with agere % the Hindu fire-god Agni was the leader of the gods 
{pitrdkitah')\ but. as I, have suggested in Pace. iDec. 1894, Hu, z^uis has been brought into 
semasic with ligmm ‘ . , . , , ■ 

2 In Creek ^cr<?at where Js Xm. Jr, Phil. XVI, 3), we also have the 

thematic vowel; thfe was Xd<r<xCvc)<3^0a‘- (aor. infin. 
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V. Planta (Gram. d. Osk.-Umbr. Spr. I, 457) interprets as * wind gods,’ from a 
stem an-s-r~^ that is to say ^a 7 i ‘breathe’ extended to ^ia^l-s with an -r sufBx — al! 
of which is highly problematical; I regard Biicheler’s remark (Rh. M. XXXVII, 
644) “ Auafriss ist noch nicht sicher gedeutet ” as still valid. Against Henzen’s 
equation with mjh^is, the vocalization and the declension of Anafriss both speak. 
Who then can plead this equation in proof of > Osc.-Umbr. /^against my 
claim that 72^2% > Osc.-Umbr. nn (Am. Jr. Phil. XVI, i)? If, ho\vever, it should 
be granted that 72 t 3 % > Osc.-Umbr. nn is a correct law, the answ'er will come : “The 
laws are inviolable as ever, but there was a mistake in regard to this particular 
law.” To this I rejoin that while the sacrosanct conception of Phonetic Law is 
in force, science receives a check whenever a mistake is made in the derivation 
of any law. 

The converse of this proposition is also true: when the abnormal is taken for 
the normal an advance along mistaken lines occurs. I take for illustration Brug“ 
mann’s explanation of the Latin infin. pass, in In Latin arbiier (possibly) 

and in arvorsus (probably) we have ad- represented by ar-, whence he assumes 
an Italic dialect where every d became t', and so proposes (Gr. II, § 162, Anm. 2) 
to divide ag-ier into agi ad; but, in spite of the influence of a great name, I 
bcHcv-^ that no one will see any probability of a postposition ad with a dative 
case being utterly lost to sight in an ending. Thurneysen has pointed out that 
this d/r variation occurs only before labials,^ and seeks to explain it as solely a 
Latin phenomenon. 

Conway (I. F. II, 157 sq.) also assumes a dialect for the d/ 1 variation, and 
even seeks to give his dialect a ‘ local habitation and a name.’ The best of his 
argument is from geographical names: the Sabine stream Liceiiz is the Dige^itia 
of classical Latin. From Varro he qSX.^% Novensides fedus (=haedus) changing 

to / by textual emendation ; idus he explains as a loan-word from Latin to 
Sabine ; and lepestae he connects, after Varro, with Grk. dbiras ‘ cup,’ thus 
unduly slighting the claims of XcTrao-r')? ‘cup’^ ( : Xerras Timpet,’ cf. Germ. 
schale). His only other example comes from the solitary Sabine inscription, one 
of whose five words is aunom, corrected by Breal, on epigraphic and semasic 
grounds to dunom, and ‘ re-dialected ’ by Conway to lunom, A large number of 
the Latin words with / for d were, however, very adroitly explained by Conw'ay as 
due to popular etymology (alas! cooperating with Sabine influence), and a large 
number more might have been explained so ; e.g. laurus ‘laurel ’ is symbolic of 
laus ‘glory’; p7'dbes ‘off-spring’ reminds of ad-ol-escem ‘young-man’; impel(d')i‘ 
men turn ‘pack -mule’ keeps pace with impel ter e ‘drive’; solizim ‘throne’ and 
sella {<.'^sed4a') ‘chair’ sit side by side. Our etymologies of consul and con^ 
silium need revi.sing. The consul was priest and soothsayer, and gave official 
counsel, and these words belong with eatseo ‘ advise.’ Consul is like famul in i£s 
suffix ; its vocalization would put censeo in the e/o series, against which only Cas- 
mena jj Camena {a !) can be urged, for car-men goes with Koipv^y and has possibly 
influenced the orthography of Camena. 

Of course it is simpler and less subjective to apply a phonetic tape line to 

^ ^ Stolz (hat, Gr.2 383) pleads arcesso^ but the by-form accerso makes it far from certain that 
this is from ad + deed-. 

3 Note creterras and lepistas in a single line of Naevius, both being Greek loan-words; v. 
Merry, Selected Fragments, p. 26. 
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linguistic material than to seek for variations due to popular etymoiogf or other 
cross-influence, but is there less danger of going astray in explaining abnormality 
as dialectic normality than in recognizing the abnormality directly? 

The sacrosanct conception of Phonetic Law has blinded the eyes of scholars 
to the fact that writing an Aryan base for a word is not iJ>so facto a sufficient ex- 
planation. Thus Bechtel writes for the doublet ardSiov 1 | crirdBiov a ^sqad-’ 
(Hauptprob. p. 454), and seeks to prove, largely by this example, labialization of 
velars before a in Greek. Now, aside from Greek, there is no warrant for 
whatever. Taking orrdSioy ‘ measure-of-distance,’ ^race-track’ alone, it derives 
very simply from ‘stand’ (cf. ‘tape-line’), with a semasic parallel 

in English ckain^ ‘measure-of-distance,’ ‘a distance measured.’ In seeking now 
to explain dridiov it is to be noted that Homer uses neither form. Plis most 
definite word for ‘race-course’ is perhaps 8 p 6 iJ.os, which occurs eight times in 
once each in S (605), 0 (121), and S (281); synonymous with 5 /> 6 )Cios, and much 
commoner, is ffcSIoii' ‘ road,’ ^ ‘plain.’ 

For in the sense of ‘ plain ’ I note 5 605 : iv 6 ' ‘ISdK'p out’ dp 8 p 6 pLoi 

ekpies oitre TL “there are no broad plains (Mr. Gladstone translates 

‘ cattle-runs ’) nor any meadow in Ithaca.” Similarly ttcBIov was used almost 
specifically of race-course in X 22-23 : 

(revdpevos as & Itcvo^ dedXocpdpo^ crtfv | 8 s ^d re pua Oiycn rLTaipSpiePOs 

TebtoiOf “ rushing like a prize-winning horse with his chariot, that rushes swiftly, 
bounding over the race-course.” I note in general that iredioio (gen.) is used 
with verbs of motion (generally rapid motion) thirty-one times against seven 
other occurrences ; at A (754) it has the epithet crTndhs (gen.) * broad we may 
further suppose the locution (FTetfdup ttcSIow (not directly in Homer, but cf. P 
745-50). It does not seem to me improbable then that xnrddtop is a contamina- 
tion of ireSlop and o-rdBioVt with a trace of influence, perhaps, from (XTreiJSw and 
ffWiSioS. 

From the point of view of methodology it seems to me that the forms of a 
single language ought, when indubitable congeners are lacking in other lan- 
guages, to be explained out of preference from within the individual language by 
the methods of the literary-historical philologian. 

I would fain know, in conclusion, whether errors like those I have sought to 
point out on the part of Brugmann, Bechtel, and Conway, with their sacrosanct 
conception of Phonetic Law, are any more venial than those of an investigator 
like Breal, who is a less rigid believer in the regularity of the phonetic laws? 
or whether a discovery is less valuable from the heterodox side than from the 
orthodox? 


In the absence of its author, this paper was read by Dr. H. W. 
Magoun. 

Professor F, A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chairman 
of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 

I* 'ili 4 > ■' r 'V ' 

The Committee has taken no official action during the last year. It reports 
progress. - 

1 ir<5iw b«:Iong$ ixy * go ' as ofios to dsed * go.’ 
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The final volume of “A Standard Dictionary” was publisht in New York, 
which contains in their regular places all the amended words in the List of 
Amended Spellings publisht by this Association in 1886, and givs the pronmici- 
ation of all words in the scientific alfabet reported by this Committee in 1877. 

The publishers of this dictionary hav givn a prominent place to Spelling 
Reform in their advertizements and circulars, and hav attempted the formation 
of a leag of authors, editors, and publishers, pledgd to the use of lists or classes of 
amended words. This has givn rise to extended discussion of the reform in the 
newspapers and periodicals. 

An “ Orthographic Union ” for practical action among publishers and others 
has been formd with Benjamin E. Smith, Managing Editor of the Century Dic- 
tionary, as President, and William Dean Howells, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Brander Matthews, Edward Eggleston, among the Vice-Presidents, with Hon. W. 
T. Harris, President White of Cornell, President Harper of Chicago, Professor 
Child, Professor Lounsbury, and the like. 

Robert M. Pierce, 4108 Spruce St., Philadelphia, is the Secretary. Every one 
who favors any simplification of English spelling is invited to join. 

The Spelling Reform Association held a memorial meeting at Philadelphia in 
honor of Professor W. D. Whitney, Dec. 28, 1894, and it receivs encouraging 
reports of the reform, especially from the colleges and universities and the edu- 
cational periodicals of the West. Professor George E. MacLean,^ of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, reports that the students of his department (Eng. Lang, 
and Lit.) resol vd unanimously, of their own motion, to uze in the work of the 
department the amended spellings jointly recommended by the Philological 
Societies. 

There is activity also among the reformers of France and Germany. 

27. The Arval Song once more, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of 
Washington and Lee University (read by title). 

Byway of postscript to the interpretation presented in the Proceedings for 1894 
(pp. V sq.), I offer now some suggestions of a more conservative nature, while 
still holding by the conception of the hymn as a totemic charm against fever. I 
recall the proposed variations from Merry’s text, exhibiting now only one change, 
viz. : to read alterneip as authorized by the inscription which has alternei twice, 
aliernip once. I further assume and ru^ inasmuch as final is frequently 
wanting in inscriptions of this period, and we know further that it could scarcely 
have been pronounced in the early period. Ma{f)mor of the fifth verse is based 
on the inscription. Thus the text becomes : — 

Enos Lases iuvate. 

Neve lue* rue®, Mar mar, sins incurrere in pleores; 

Satur fu fere Mars; limen sail; sta, berber: 

Semuneis alterneip(?) advocapit conctos; 

Enos Ma(r)mor iuvato, etc. 

1 Now Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
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This I translate as foilows : — 

“ Help us, Lares, 

And let there be no wasting, < no > aestruction(?), O Marmar, to rush upon 
more of us, 

Have thy fill, wild Mars; skip <our> threshold; halt, Fever: 

He shall (will ?) summon <our> enemies otherwhere, all of them; 

Ma(r)mor shall aid us. 

Notes : For the connection of a positive impv. with an impv, subj. by neve see 
Verg. Georg, ii. 36-7. For Marmar sins the text may have had originally 
Marmars sins., zL Oscan Mamers. In sins I see a 3d plural subj., i.e. Umbrian 
sins for smt, and recall the large number of religious formulae in the Umbrian 
monuments. For the construction of sins incurrere I refer to the former paper. 
Sali 1 have translated by ‘skip’ in the sense of ‘omit,’ though I can give no 
precise Latin parallel for this meaning. ‘Halt’ does not seem to me far-fetched 
for sia. As to i^erber's phonetic relation to fe{r')bris I cite barha ‘beard’ 
(< farfa< farba), though the abnormality of berber is the more easily accounted 
for of the two, on the ground of a consciousness of reduplication. A similar con- 
sciousness is shown by Farfarus and Fabaris, variant names of a stream in Ovid 
and Vergil, but here the initial /prevailed over internal b (</). This pair 
also shows the same treatment of the rV. 

The form aUerneip may be for *altermbi^ cf. Oscan ip = Latin ibi. We can 
interpret the difficult form advocapit by assuming that the original verse had 
^alterneifi "^advocafit, and both took the same phonetic path to alterneipii) 
advocapit. Substantially the same result may be reached by taking aliernei — pit 
as tmesis, for -pit corresponds with the indefinite suffix qm, and the indefinite 
suffix -cunque is liable to such tmesis in Latin. Thus advoca would be a direct 
impv., and the orthography alternei-p would be due to anticipation on the part of 
the stone-cutter. 

In my first explanation of semunis as ‘ hostile ’ I am confirmed by the following 
consideration. The Paeligni classed their gods as Cerfu and Semtmti (Biich, 
Umbr. 99), and if the latter means ‘hostile’ the former should mean ‘ helpful.’ 
We should infer that it does so from the Umbrian divinity Praesiota Qerfiay for 
Praesiota means ‘standing before, protecting.’ The stem Cerfe- is sound for 
sound identical with Sk. qdrd/ta- defined by Grassmann as ‘stark,’ while he 
defines <^drdhas- by ‘Macht, helfende Macht.’ For the identity of Cerfe- and 
(drdha- the following considerations speak: (drd/ta is used of Indra, and of 
the Maruts, who were the constant companions of Indra, /car’ while in 

Umbrian Qerfe is frequently combined Mar tie. Now I have already sug- 
gested (Proc. l.c. vii) that Mars, Indra, and are etymologically the same, 

all the names deriving from V nr j| nrt ‘ leap,’ and having a specific sense I would 
now interpret as ‘lightning.’ In place of the suggestion first offered for the 
alteration of normal "^NarsX would now attribute Mars directly to Sk. Marut- 
for its origin, though, taking a suggestion from Nerio ‘ wife of Mars,’ I believe 
that * Mar s"^ crowded out a primitive. 

From the stem MaruU a hint of the difficult ‘Mavors’ may be got by assuming 
that it is the result of contamination of the various nominatives Mam-or^-s)^ 
Mars., and Maru(t)s, whence Matters. 
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28. Some Specimens of Modern English, by Professor W. A. 
Merrill, of the University of California (read by title). 

For a few years past, in a desultory manner, I have noted some strange and 
wonderful English words which have met my gaze in drug shops, newspapers, 
and places where professors of English have no official chairs. It is said that all 
living languages are in process of growth, and this growth is, no doubt, visible in 
the literature; yet, perhaps, it is more apparent in the region outside of literature 
than in the books of this century which may prove classical in the next. 

The terms which I have collected in this paper are mainly due to the commer- 
cial spirit of the age. Some man desires to get rich from the sale of a proprietary 
compound, and as the nostrum must have a name, he invents some striking 
designation which will easily cling to the memory of the ordinary citizen. He 
most commonly works by analogy and selects some termination in actual use. 
For instance, the termination -ene or -ine is common in certain chemical com- 
pounds, and is euphonious, he thinks. Any rule forbidding the addition of a 
termination derived from one language to' a stem derived from another, is 
unknown to him ; a * taking ’ name is his only end in view. Who has not heard 
of the virtues of * Pearline ^ and * Soapine ^ ? And if ^ pearline,’ why not 
* stovene ’ ? And if ^ stovene,’ wffiy not * harline,’ as there is money to be made 
from hair-oil. * Kefaline/ the famous headache cure, shows that the Graeculus 
esuriens is in our midst. ‘ Enameline’ is not in Webster’s unabridged, if it be a 
good looking word ; the Romans called it * certma ’/ I w'ould suggest * cerus*^ 
sine ’ for the next compounder of words and beautifiers. ' Pasteurine ’ kills 
bacilli, of course; * silkaline ’ w'as probably suggested by ‘ velveteen ‘ nudavene ’ 
makes something bare; it strips hair from the face of lovely woman, thus helping 
along the great work of female emancipation. In ‘kremlin,’ which is good for 
the teeth, the e is dropped, for there is nothing like variety, ‘ Megrimine ’ is a 
rival to ‘ kefaline,’ and is, perhaps, a more aesthetic word. ‘ Maltine’ is strong, 
and reminds one of double X; but ‘spotine ’ sounds weak. ‘ Spotine,’ of course, 
removes spots. ‘Quickine * is a lightning regulator ; if’twere done, it were well 
done it w^ere done quickly. ‘Pulmonine’ is good for consumption, I have 
always wondered, by the w^ay, whether Piso went into a decline after Cicero’s 
attack on him, and if his ‘cure for consumption’ was preserved by Hardouin’s 
monks who speciously saved so much from the wreck of antiquity. ‘ Cerebrine ’ 
helps cephalalgy, which latter word I need not explain, for it is in the dictionary. 

‘ Suetene’ is a kind of cottolene, both now found in every American kitchen, we 
are told. 

Another series of words belongs to the agglutination stage; arbitrary combina- 
tions are made. ‘ Anti-mus-keto ’ betrays a poverty of invention: yet, if it is 
efficacious, all will doubtless be forgiven ; one must not be too fastidious in the 
hour of need. ‘ Marvelo-cleansing,’ we may hope, is as wonderful in its work as 
in its composition; ‘ anti-stiff ’ is good for rheumatism ; ‘ Root-tea-na ’ shows the 
return to nature’s simple remedies ; ‘ Tak-a-chu ’ and ‘ Kashu ’ cure colds ; 
‘antilig’has lost its interpretation for me, but ‘Lung Kuro’ and ‘Thinacura’ 
are plain as a pikestaff. ‘ La Fredda ’ betrays the ‘ article de Paris ’ : ‘ salva-cea,* 
I imagine, was suggested by the Greek. 

There are other words which are drawn (with more or less difficulty) from 
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Liddell & Scott * Geometrigraph ’ is a machine for drawing pictures. ‘ Hydrox* 
is pure water, *bovox’ is beef tea, and ‘bovril’ is the strength of it. I have 
found few words which are unmistakably Latin. /AermotorMs a Chicago term for 
windmill; ‘lassola’ looks like Latin, but is derived from lassoo; * denarco ’ is a 
strange word whose meaning I have forgotten. ‘ Salubria ’ is supposed to bring 
health. 

^Savogran ’ is a kind of soap; ‘no-to-bac’ is for those who, like little Robert 
Reed, have said in all sincerity ‘'PH never use tobacco, no, it is a hlthy weed”; 
‘smokette’ is an imitation cigarette. ‘ Baco-Curo ’ may succeed if ‘no-to-bac’ 
fails. ‘ Beandom ’ perpetuates the libel on our modern Athens, but I am surprised 
to find ‘beanfeast’ in the English ‘ Church Times.’ It appears that beanfeasts 
are common in England, and that the bane of Pythagoras there takes the place 
of the oyster in ecclesiastical economy. In the same paper I noticed ‘ typed ’ as 
an abbreviation for ‘ type- written.’ ‘Brainery’ is naturally suggested by ‘bean- 
dom it is a Chicago term for a university. ‘ Pyromaniac ’ is a newspaper word 
for ‘ incendiary.’ ‘ Sooner ’ is interesting, for it is not artificial ; the term 
describes one who prematurely enters a reservation of land before it is opened for 
settlement ‘ Indianopathy ’ is a species in medicine like homeopathy; I remem- 
ber also in childhood to have heard of ‘ Thomsonianism ’ as a medical doctrine. 
* Silverolatry ’ must be good English, for it occurs in the ‘ Nation,’ which is always 
right, of course. Howells has printed ‘ contemporanics,’ and Lew Wallace 
‘ courtierly.’ 

The sermo familiaris has never received so much attention from scholars as it 
is receiving to-day. Perhaps no field in Latinity is receiving greater attention; 
dialect societies are numerous in all civilized countries, and folklore societies are 
gathering in the legends current among people who do not write books. Is not 
this facility in the invention of new words in English, although they may not be 
elegant, and are doomed to speedy oblivion, really worthy of note ? Are they 
not a manifestation of one phase of our civilization, and herein worthy of notice ? 
And dp they not illustrate the working of certain laws of philology ? It is not for 
a Latinist to do any more than to call attention to this field, and yet it is very 
possible that our English colleagues ha'^e already given it attention. 


29. The Greeting in Cicero's Correspondence, by Professor E. M. 
Pease, of Leland Stanford Jr. University (read by title). 

This paper, which will be printed in full elsewhere, attempted to show that 
the greeting at , the beginning of the Roman letter, like the address and sub- 
scription of the modern letter, offers a reliable means for determining the degree 
of intimacy existing between the correspondents. The many different forms in 
the correspondence of Cicero were reducM to certain distinct types, and the 
meaning of each ascertained. The principles established in the paper were used 
in interpreting the meaning of obsctire passages in the literature, and in confirm- 
ing or amending the text , ‘ 

Adjourned ' 
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OF THE 

AMERICAN' PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Article I.— Name AND Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as The American Philological Associa- 
tion/* 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article IL — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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kin languages. 
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iv/T r, TT A • ■Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. ^ i 

Si, K P.t VocabulaiT of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the hfth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874. — "Voltime "V. 

n, 1 w <5 • On the prepositions in the Homeric poems 

SrLss,A.\ On the formation of the tenses for compM^^ action in the Latin 

Tj S • On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 

? , tT L R On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (X 81-86). 

?rlbi, J. Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and 

SewS,t r'ofre“dtinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek coBditiouul sentences. ^ a ’kncfsc* 

Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whk^y, W. D. : or «cV«-natural or conventional? 

Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874- 
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1875. — Volume VI. 

Harkness, A. : On tbe formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
;■ ..'finite verb. " ^ ■ ■ 

Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof prom. 
Carter, F.: On Begeinann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A. : On verb-redupHcaticn as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A,; A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem ‘^The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 

Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L.: On el with the future indicative and with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. 

Packard, L. R. ; On Crete’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. PL: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D. ; A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters, 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between I and u. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. — Volume VIH. 

Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H. ; On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of as. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann’s theory of tbe authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F. : On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878. — Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 

Toy, C. H, : The Yoruban language. / 

Humphreys, M. W. ; Influence of accent in X^tin dactylic hexameters. 

Sachs, J- ; Observations on Plato’s 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticiis of Xenophon, 

Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879. — Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. ; Modal development of the Semitic verb, 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of caesura. 

Plumphreys, M. W. ; On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Pleliand. . . . , i 

Harkness, A, : On the development of the Latin subjunctive m principal clauses, 
D’Ooge, M. L. ; The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus, 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880 . — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 

Packard L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

HaM H. : The declei^ion of the dehnite article in the Cypriote inscriptions, 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W, F. : The battle of Mens Graupms. 

Whitnev. W. D. ; On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, ex i 
with'reference to their consonant relations. 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881 . — Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. ^ ^ 

Tov C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March F A. : Report of the comimttee on the reform of English spellmg. 

: History of the .-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. ; The use of abstract verbal nouns in -cris m Thucydides. 
Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, x88i. 

1882. — Volume XIU. 

Hall I H : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun m Greel.. 

Peck T : Notes on Latin quantity. , r. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gosp . 

Wplk B W : The Ablaut in English. 

Whhuey; W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 
Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883. — Voliime XIV. 

Merriam, A, C. : The Gaesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 
Whitney, W. D. ; The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C,F. : Oh Soutbernisms^ 

Weils, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul 
Perrin, B. : The Crastiniis episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Korman words in English. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in liigh German. 

Whitney, W. D.; Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
clianges. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 

Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885. — Voltme XVI. 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T, D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the TtpSedpot to the XipvTdiifeis in the Attic BovA^, 
Perrin, B.; Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B, : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. ; The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Weils, B. W, : The vowels e and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session. New Haven, 1885. 

1886. —Volume XVII. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 

P'owler, FI. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C.F.; On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds 0 and u in English. 

Fairbanks, A.: The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion: Joint List of Amended Spellings. 

Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume XVIII. 

Allen, W, F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33, 

Sihler, E. G. i The tradition of Ccesar’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosins. 

Clapp, E. B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H, W, : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect 
Wells, B. W. : The sounds 0 and u in English. 

Smyth, H.W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect — Addenda, 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XIX. 

Allen, W.F.: The Lex Curia ta de Imjterio, 

Goebel, J.; On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E. : The “ Continued Allegory ” in the first book of the Fairy Queene, 
March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 

1889. — Volume XX. 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect 
Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S. : Metrical observations on a North umbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith, 

Cook, A. S. ; Stressed vowels in yElfric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. L-XX. 

1890. — Volume XXI, 

Goodell, T. D. : The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I. : Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F. : The Medicean Mss. of Cicero’s letters. 

Whitney, W. D. : Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual sess on, Norwich, 1890. 

1891. — Volume XXII. 

Capps, Edw. : The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B. : Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians, 

West, A. F. : Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 
Hale, W. G. : The Mode in the phrases quod sciam, etc. 
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